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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


T he writer is convinced that no apology is necessary for 
presenting a new book on advertising. He has done his 
best to make the present volume of practical use to both 
the small and the large advertiser, the novice and the expert. 
He considers it but fair that he should acknowledge the 
fact that the trade and advertising papers of America have 
been of great assistance to him in preparing this volume,' 
Where extracts have been reprinted from these, due credit has 
been given. In most cases, however, single ideas have been 
taken and incorporated with others, and these of course i| is 
impossible to trace to* the original source. 

An apology is due those advertisers whose advertisements 
and advertising methods have been adversely criticised. In 
these cases the individual has to suffer for the comtnon good. 
It was found necessaiy to use examples to illustrate the dif- 
ferent ideas and it was decided that actual advertisements were 
more valuable for this purpose than specially prepared models. 
The advertisements selected for this purpose were clipped from 
newspapers published in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Some of these examples were prepared by the mer- 
chant in the country store, while others were prepared by the 
highest salaried advertising men in the world. 

The writer asks that the faults of the book be not magni- 
fied and that the book be judged as a whole rather than any 
part of it be selected for criticism. 

A. E. Edgar. 

December 7, 1907. 




PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 


T he friendly reception given the former editions 
has rendered the necessary labor of a revision 
of so large a book a pleasure rather than a task. 
The author has made many changes that were neces- 
sary to bring the work down to date. Many new 
illustrations have been used. Those reprinted from 
the original edition . are retained because they best 
illustrate the text. 

If the present edition is accorded the same flat- 
tering recognition as. the first, the author’s time has 
not been used in vain. 

A. E. Edgar. 

March, 1913. Windsor, Ont 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 




HOW TO ADVERTISE A RETAIL STORE 


CHAPTER 1. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT ADVERTISING 

A dvertising is not, as some suppose, a modem art. It was 
practiced by the ancients of Egypt and Babylon as far back as 
there are records of the customs of these peoples. It is true that 
the mode of advertising has materially changed since that time, and the 
methods of gaining publicity have been enlarged, but the aim of the 
advertisement has always been the same, and will always be the same — 
to disseminate information. 

With the retail merchant it is information of what he has for sale. 
Every merchant should keep that aim in view, first, last and all the time. 

The progress of advertising in our own day Ijas been so great that 
the amount of money invested in publicity is greater perhaps than that 
invested in any other Single commodity. 

Advertising is so broad a subject that it is seemingly impossible to 
decide where it begins and where it ends. Every action of a merchant, 
or of his employees, advertises the firm. How long the effect of the 
action goes on before it ceases operations merely offers food for specu-. 
lation. 

So it is with a merchants’ printed publicity, which we are now to 
deal with. It is known in many cases that years and years after an 
advertisement was printed that sales were made from it, 

• One of the foremost advertisers in New York has said, that ‘‘the 
art of advertising is merely presenting attractively the absolute trufh 
concerning goods to be sold.” When the proposition is carefully thought 
out, its aptness will be fully realized. What should be sought in the use 
of any medium of advertising is the relating of facts concerning that 
which the merchant has for sale. 

There are many ways of advertising, but newspaper advertising is ‘ 
the best and most efficient for the retailer. He can talk to its readers, 
daily or weekly, and if his speech is intelligent, convincing and attractive, 
it is sure to amply repay him for what it costs. 

The following quotation entitled ^Tdeals,” gives a very good de- 
scription of what a newspaper advertisement should he .- 

^^The ideal advertisement is short, yet comprehensive.' It grasps , 
the essentials, and in a simple manner lays them before the reade% E 
does not take up his time: it does not omit features that would spmally 
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interest him, features which he should have before he decides to buy. 
It does not exaggerate. It does not weave senseless words into a cloak 
to throw around the article advertised, but rather with a few bold strokes 
it uncovers it to show its beauty and worth. It inspires confidence. It 
seems true and good, but not too good to be true. It leaves a little 
unsaid, for the customer to learn when he comes to buy. It takes proper 
classification and leaves something to say the next time. It talks of 
quality first, then the price. It usually quotes the price. It is the work 
of a salesman holding up the goods for the best view, telling its merits 
simply, giving the price. If it talks to a person who has no need for it, 
it makes so good an impression that this person will regard it only as a 
type of the other things in the store which he does want, whether they 
are advertised or not. It will leave with him an impression that when 
he wants such an article, that is the one to buy, and that is the place to 
buy it.” 

Every reference to a competitor advertises that competitor more 
than it does the goods intended to be advertised. The retailer should 
advertise himself and his own goods, not his competitors and their 
wares. 

There are subjec^ts to be most religiously avoided in advertisements. 
Sometimes circumstances will tempt a man to introduce into his an- 
nouncements matter that sober thought ought to convince him would 
be better untouched. 

Everything that borders on controversy, especially of that kind 
where people take sides with any degree of warmth, should be kept out 
of advertisements. Political and religious issues should be particularly 
avoided, as people are usually touchy on these subjects. Even harmless 
allusions may be wrongly interpreted to the disadvantage of the ad- 
vertiser. 

Prejudice is a nasty thing to arouse, and a very difficult thing to 
dissipate. Let the advertiser be original, catchy and interesting, but by 
all means let him steer clear of sarcasm, innuendo, venom, and all that 
kind of thing. , 

We all make mistakes, and the man who never does anything 
foolish is to be regarded with suspicion, as either too good for this 
planet or as an arrant hypocrite. In advertising there is abundant op- 
portunity for a man to discover how absolutely he can violate every 
principle of common sense. 

A smart advertisment is not always a good one. The man who 
writes advertisements pierely to set peopl^ talking or to show how clever 
he is, misses his mark. An advertisement should sell goods, and when it 
fails on this one point it is not worth the paper it is printed on. 

Successful advertising is not that which is done by fits and starts; 
neither is it that which is prepared because the space has been purchased 
and must be used. Space filling is not advertising. There should be 
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something to advertise before the merchant sits down to write an ad- 
vertisement. 

The merchant who cannot afford to hire an ad-writer must get 
down to study unless he wishes to drop behind in the race for business. 
The more advertising there is being done the more there will have to 
be done by all merchants. The one who does the most advertising 
intelligently is sure to get the most business. His gain in most cases 
is some other merchant’s loss, although advertising creates a great deal 
of new business. 

The time has come when the merchant must advertise or retire 
from business. He must not only advertise but he must do what he 
advei'tises he will; he must offer the same values at the same prices 
that he says he will in his advertisements. “We do as we advertise/’ is 
almost as familiar nowadays as “Your money back if you want it.’^ 
Both are new features in modern merchandising. With their advent 
came many other new and really good ideas that are helping to make the 
merchant’s life an easier one. 

Modern publicity must be given the credit for the inception of the 
new life in commercial circles. Advertising is the parent of every 
modern method. Advertising is forcing new methods and new ideas 
into existence every day. 

No one can adequately estimate the future of advertising. It would 
be foolish to undertake to do so. As it has advanced in the last decade 
so will it advance in the decade to come, increasing in force and power 
as it becomes more scientific and its principles become more generally 
known. 


CHAPTER II. 

* THE DUMMY OR EAY-OUT OE AN ADVERTISEMENT 


N ewspaper advertising offers the best field to the retailer for 
. that most advertising successes have been made. 

promoting business. It is through the medium of the daily press 
A persistent and judicious use of space will always prove more 
resultful' than spasmodic efforts, no matter upon what scale they are 
carried out. 

For the purpose of aiding advertisers in preparing their own adver- 
tisements we will proceed to analyze the newspaper advertisement and 
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make an effort to point out a way in which they may be suitably prepared 
for publication. 

There are eight distinct parts to the perfect retail advertisement, 
viz. ; I. Size of space to be used. 2. Firm name and address. 3. Head- 
line or catch phrase. 4. Illustrations. 5. Introduction or argument. 
6. Description of articles advertised. 7. Prices. 8. Display. In con- 



structing an advertisement the merchant must take all of these parts into 
consideration. Sometimes the illustrations may be dispensed with with- 
out impairing the productiveness of an advertisement, but when any of 
the other parts are omitted the advertisement must necessarily be im- 
perfect. 

It is our purpose to show here the prbcess, whether consciously 
followed, or not, by the advertiser, of preparing a retail advertisement. 
In followiilg chapters,' each of the component parts of an advertisement 
will be taken up separateljr and discussed at length. 

As a usual thing, the retail merchant has a yearly contract with his 
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newspapers for a certain number of inches in each issue. In that case 
he must construct his advertisement to fit his space. 

We will presume, then, that a shoe dealer uses ten inches of space 
in his weekly paper, and wishes to write an advertisement to fit that 


F^LUhless 

Fitting 

Feill Footwear 


If a woman’s shoes look well her 
feet will look well, but a handsome 
foot counts for nothing in an ill-fitting 
shoe. It’s the fit of a shoe that pro- 
duces foot beauty and comfort. 

In our Fall selections of FeerU^^ 

Shoes every size and width possible, to ppeure are shown in all the 
new styles. It’s so easy to get a proper fitting shoe at our store%ecause 
our expert salesmeu have such a large number pf different sizes and 
widths to draw from. 
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$3 SHoe 
foi^Women 


Goodyear* Welts and Hand T umed Soles* 
All Leathers — Vici Kid ~ Patent* Kid — Gun 
Metal Calf — Velours Calf, etc. 

15 HUfereat* Snappy Styles. 

As stylish as any ^3,50 s^>e. 


JOHN SMITH (H CO. 

363 Main Straet 

Boston, 


PHOMK- 56as 

Mass. 


a 
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space. In nearly all cases the ten inches will be used to cover two 
columns in width, making the advertisement five inches deep. 

The first thing he does is to make a dummy, showing the exact size 
of the advertisement as it is to appear in the' paper. This i^ done by 
ruling off a space four and one-half inches wide by five inches deep. 
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Newspaper columns vary from two and one-sixth to two and one- 
fourth inches in width. In all cases the space should be measured, so 
that the advertiser can make his dummy exact. 

Having ruled off the size of his dummy he proceeds to indicate 
where the firm name is to appear. The name and address is the most 
important feature of an advertisement. If this is omitted, the advertise- 
ment is practically valueless, although it is stated on good authority, that 
when, through an oversight of some one, the name plate of a large 
department store was omitted from its advertisement in a New York 
daily, the style of the advertising done by this firm was so well known 
to the public that a large crowd responded to the advertisement. This is 
probably the only case on record where an advertisement has not suffered 
through an oversight of this kind. 

The space allotted to the name and address should not be too large, 
as it is then a waste of valuable space ; at the same time it should have 
sufficient space to make it prominent. 

When illustrations are used in an advertisement their position 
should be the next thing to decide. Type matter can be compressed into 
small space, but an illustration cannot. The necessary space then must 
be marked off in the position it is to occupy. In this case, an illustration 
of a lady’s shoe is used. As it faces toward the left it is placed on the 
right-hand side. It is always better to have illustrations facing the 
reading matter of an advertisement than away from it. 

After the spaces are marked off on the dummy for the name and 
address, and for what illustrations are to be used, it shows just how 
much space there is left for the reading matter. The advertiser should 
govern himself accordingly. It is far better to drop out a point or two, 
and take it up in a future advertisement than to try to get in all the good 
points of an article, and by doing so crowd the advertisement. 

The head-line comes next. Here is where a great many merchants 
fail in making an attractive advertisement. A head-line should be full 
of meaning. It should convey some definite thought to the reader of 
the advertisement. 

Of course the real function of the head-line is to be a catch-phrase 
— ^to catch the eye. It should not be lengthy. Three or four words are 
better than eight or more. But it should also mean something and 
should convey that meaning at a glance. 

^Taultless Fitting Fall Footwear” has been chosen as a fitting head- 
line, suitable to the object of the advertisement, and as having a message 
for the public complete in itself. The head-line is usually written or 
printed on the dummy, showing just how much space it is to occupy. 

After the head-line follows the introduction or argument of an 
advertisement. The introduction should be made as meaty with argu- 
ment, or ^^reason why,” as it is possible. 
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The following introduction has been chosen for our advertisement: 

'Tf a woman’s shoes look well her feet will look well, but 
a handsome foot counts for nothing in an ill-fitting shoe. It’s 
the fit of a shoe that produces foot beauty and comfort. 

‘Tn our fall selections of Peerless shoes every size and 
width possible to procure are shown in all the new styles. It’s 
so easy to get a proper fitting shoe at our store, because our 
expert salesmen have such a large number of dififerent sizes 
and widths to draw from.” 

As this portion of an advertisement is generally too lengthy to 
write on the dummy, without crowding and making it illegible to the 
compositor, it is usually written on a separate sheet of paper. 

Whenever the introduction or description, or any other portion of 
an advertisement is written on a separate sheet of paper, it should be 
numbered, either with letters or figures, and the space it is to occupy 
correspondingly marked on the dummy. In this case the introduction 
is lettered ^‘(a)” and the space on the dummy is marked to correspond. 

Descriptions of merchandise should never be made too general. 
In the advertisement under construction the merchant is endeavoring to 
paint a word picture of the line known as ^Teerless Brand.” He cannot, 
in this case, go into particulars as he would if he was advertising a 
particular shoe. But he does particularize by telling how the shoes are 
made, the materials used and then compares them with other- lines of 
shoes at a higher price. Here is what he says : 

"^Goodyear welts and hand-turned soles. 

''All leathers — Vici Kid, Patent Kid, Gun Metal Calf, 
Velours Calf, etc. 

"Fifteen different snappy styles. 

"As stylish as any $3.50 shoe.” 

This description is indicated on the dummy by ''(b),” and is so 
marked on the* separate sheet on which it is written. 

Now comes the price. An advertisement without a price is lacking 
in one of its most convincing features. It is not necessary that the price 
be printed in type a foot high. Prices should be given a little more 
prominence than the balance of type matter, and usually when appearing 
in the text should be printed in black-faced type. 

In this case the merchant, for the purpose of attracting attention 
to the 'Teerless” line has displayed it together with the name of the 
brand. An examination of the dummy will show how this has been 
done. 
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A good, bold border will help to make an advertisement stand 
prominently out from the surrounding matter. The border singles out 
an advertisement as an entire and separate advertisement. 

A judicious use of white space will also give prominence. Rules 
and ornaments have no place in a small advertisement, except occasion- 
ally where the rule is used as a box, to separate or make prominent some 
particular portion of the advertisement. 

The dummy is for the guidance of the printer in setting up the 
advertisement. It serves the same purpose with him in the mechanical 
construction of the advertisement as the plans of an architect do for the 
contractor or builder in constructing a house. It is necessary, then, that 
care should be taken in laying out the plan. It must be feasible. A 
printer cannot squeeze a hundred words into a space where there is only 
room for fifty. 

When the merchant has gained an idea of type styles and sizes, he 
may indicate just the size and style to be used. Unless his knowledge 
warrants this, it is far better to leave it to the discretion of the printer. 

When a merchant sees a good catchy advertisement, he should clip 
it for future use. By attaching an advertisement of this kind to his 
copy, and giving the printer instructions to follow its make-up, he will 
get a good catchy advertisment for his own business. It is not always 
possible, however, for the printer to reproduce exactly every advertise- 
ment that may be thus clipped, because, sometimes the equipment of 
the office is too small, but he will do the best he can. 

Every mark, every word on copy and dummy is supposed to mean 
something, and the printer will try to interpret it and place it in type. 
It is absolutely necessaiy, then, that no marks, signs, symbols oi; words 
that are not intended to mean something in the finished advertisements 
should be there. 

A study of the dummy reproduced with this chapter and a com- 
parison of the advertisement set up from it will help any merchant to 
understand some of the difficulties he has had in making his advertise- 
ments appear to advantage. 

There is one thing the merchant must understand, and that is that 
it is impossible for a printer to set up an attractive advertisement at a 
moment's notice. He should get his copy into the hands of the printer 
early if he expects attractive advertisements. 

A merchant who rushes off an advertisement at the eleventh hour 
will never have satisfactory display. His advertisements will never be 
above criticism. * They will and must show hurried composition. Not 
only has the pr^inter to get this advertisement into type in a hurried 
manner^ but it is nine chances in ten that the merchant prepares the 
advertisement in a hurry also. Good copy requires considerable time in 
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preparation. Every point should be taken up separately. Then it should 
be seen that all harmonize. Advertising copy that is prepared in a hurry 
and set up in a hurry, usually looks it, and even the readers of the 
newspapers can recognize it. 

While persistent revision of “copy’’ is beneficial to the beginner, 
there is a point at which he should cease to tinker with words and put 
his whole story onto paper as quickly as possible, depending upon his 
earnestness and enthusiasm to carry weight rather than upon a fine flow 
of words. Too persistent revision is almost always fatal to the effect 
of a fresh, sincerely written advertisement, and should be practiced only 
until a certain readiness of writing is acquired. 

In another part of this volume will be found a chapter on proof- 
reading showing this advertisement as it went back to the printer for 
revision. 


CHAPTER III. 

HOW MUCH SPACE TO USE 

H OW much space should a retail merchant use to get the best paying 
results? That is the question that presents itself to every 
merchant. Sometimes he does not fully realize the import of 
the question, and frequently misinterprets it entirely. Some imagine the 
question should be, “How little space can I use and not lose anything by 
it ?” or, “How little space can I use and still keep my name before the 
public?” or, “How much space can I afford to buy?” etc. 

Every merchant must answer the question of how much space to 
use for himself. No one can do it for him. Conditions are so varied 
that no set rules can be made to cover all cases. Even an expert adver- 
tiser could not determine the answer for him without a full knowledge 
of those conditions, and ^ven then not until he had experimented a while. 
In some towns a ten-inch space will pay a merchant largely, in others 
twenty inches would barely bring the same results. In other localities 
the retailer should find a five-inch advertisment bring him in good 
results, and that a ten-inch advertisement did not increase his profits 
sufficiently to pay for the increased cost of the space. If a merchant 
found by experience that he could double his business by doubling the 
amount of space he was using it would be poor economy for him to cut 
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down the space to half for the 
purpose of saving a few dollars 
on first cost. 

The question of how much 
space to use can only be answered 
by constant experiment. Small 
spaces may pay better this year, 
while next year conditions may 
be so changed that it would be 
necessary to double the space to 
bring about the same results. 

When the merchant has de- 
cided just how much space he 
will use, he thinks the whole ques- 
tion of advertising has been set- 
tled. All he has to do is to write 
a business card to fit the space 
and change it once or twice a 
year, or whenever the spirit moves him. It is not so much the amount 
of space used that brings results as the way the space is used. Take two 
advertisers under the same local conditions, and one uses ten inches of 


me CITY GROCERY 

The Bie Cash Store 


Watch for 
Our Cash 
Specials 

"eAe CITY GROCERY 

rel«phone ISS ^ 199 9. May Street 


space while another uses twenty inches. The fomier always gets good 
results, while the latter meets with only indifferent success. It isn^t the 
amount of space, then, but the way the space is used. It is the cold type 
set into burning words that counts. 

Where a retailer is so situated that he has only the weekly papers 
to advertise in, it is usually an easy matter to decide upon what space 
will be used, and in what papers. Usually, however, where there are 
two or more weekly papers circulating in the territory from which the 
merchant may expect to draw trade, he should use both or all. In the 
better ones his space should be larger, but he should make extra efforts 
to make ’the small space in the poorer papers attractive. 

The way some merchants use 


space in these country papers is 
simply appalling to a retailer, 
who has to pay dollars per inch 
in a city daily paper, instead of 
cents, as it is in these weeklies. 
It is no trouble whatever to find 
a ten-inch space containing the 
following : 

“Too Busy to Write Ads,"''' . 
or to see advertisements similar 
to that of The City Grocery. 

Another form of this willful 
waste is found in 'Watch this 
space.’’ 


S ¥ 

S FOR BA.RGA.1IVS IN i 

I Summer Goods i 


Summer has come at last and you should 
dress .is con»fortably as possible. We have 
a I'lce line of Sun’uner Goods— all to be sold 
at a big reduction. 


SEE OlJIt LINE OF SHOES FOR 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHIUOREN 


“We want all the business you can bring to 
us, for which we will pay the highest price. 


I BLANK & BLANK| 
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This is certainly a misuse of 
space, because it is not advertis- 
ing at all. But, then, there is a 
large amount of space misused 
where there is a semblance of an 
advertisement, and one perhaps 
that the merchant thinks is good 
advertising, because it is keeping 
his name before the public. This 
“keeping the name before the 
public” idea is one of the biggest 
mistakes in advertising. The ad- 
vertisement of Blank & Blank is 
newly clipped from a country 


weekly and reproduced as it ap- 
peared word for word. “Shoes” are mentioned once, “Summer Goods” 


twice. Beyond the fact that they are offering bargains, and every 
merchant is supposed to be doing that, there is no information given to 
the reader. 


There is one other way in which space is often misused, and that 
is when it is used as a catalogue of the different lines canned. Note the 
way it is usually done in Smith and Jones’ advertisement. 

This is a favorite style of advertisement with many country general 
storekeepers. They seem to pride themselves upon the large variety of 
lines they carry. The writer remembers having seen a two-column 
advertisement, with no introduction, but a catalogue of the different lines 
laid out in two parallel leaning columns. Not contented, however, to 
mention each line once, the merchant had it mentioned five times, no 
doubt thinking that repetition is impressive. Just think of an advertise- 
ment composed of a dozen or more different items displayed like this : 


SLIPPERS AND RUBBERS, 

SLIPPERS AND RUBBERS, 

SLIPPERS AND RUBBERS, 

SLIPPERS AND RUBBERS, 

SLIPPERS AND RUBBERS, 

BOOTS AND SHOES 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
BOOTS AND SHOES 

Very impressive, isn’t it? 

It isn’t only the country merchants who are wasting their space 
in this way. There are very many instances just as glaring to be found 


FALL. 1911 

Our !rall stocks have arrived. They are 
largrer and more select than ever. Call 
and see our offering’s in 

Boots and Slices 
Dry Coods Groceries 
Crockery Glass-ware 

Glassware Hardware 

Furniture 

Hats and Caps, Gtc. 


SMITH 


JONES 
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Great Reductions in 

SHOES 

For Men, Women 
and Children 

BROWN & BROWN 


in city dailies. Any space is wasted that does not produce sales, directly 
or indirectly, and what is more, it is wasted unless it produces the max- 
imum number of sales. Weak copy of any sort wastes space. 

> The country weeklies that have 
any semblance of circulation among 
the farmers can be used very suc- 
cessfully by city retailers. Where a 
city has a farming community sur- 
rounding it, there is sure to be three 
or four good, live country weeklies. 
Space in these costs from ten to 
fifteen cents per inch, so that the 
city merchant can talk to the rural- 
ite at comparatively small cost. 

The growth of the daily news- 
paper is simply marvelous. Not 
only in our larger cities and towns, 
but in small villages, where one would hardly expect a weekly paper to 
be very profitable, the daily will be found to flourish. The establishment 
of the rural free ^deliveiy routes has made it possible for the small 
dailies to grow and multiply. 

In the larger cities the retailer is given but little choice. Unless he 
has a large store ‘^downtown” or in the shopping district, he cannot 
afford to use the dailies. And as there are none others, he is compelled 
to find other methods of advertising. Even the large merchants in the 
metropolitan centers find it better to have a daily advertisement, though 
small, than to spread out once a week or so. Take the Rogers, Peet & 
Company advertisements. They are extremely small, five inches usually, 
but they are so attractive and so informing that the 
public have got into the habit of looking for them, 
and reading them, from picture to name-plate. 

Department stores use page spaces, and will 
continue to do so as long as it pays them, but it pays 
them only because the department store is a com- 
bination of a dozen or more stores under one roof. 

Divide a page up among from fifteen to twenty 
advertisers, and their space will be normal. Take a 
tenth of a page for a department store advertise- 
nient, and only one department could be advertised 
in that space. 

A great deal can be said in a small space if the 
words are ‘aptly chosen. Writing ten-word tele- 
graphic messages is a good practice for brevity of 
expression. Every word that is necessary is re- 
tained, and the rest elminated. Let it be the same with an advertisement, 
only don’t be abrupt. Give all the information possible, but don’t crowd. 

Dennison’s advertisement is surely a question. The question is, 



the best weapon 
we know fof beating Hot 
iiMiather. 

A leatherwelghtwotsied fabric 
that holds its shape. 

* Our friends in Cuba and Pap* 
amabuy it regularly for summer 
coi^ort, w'hile ijroadway wears 
Ixitiste as the smartest of real 
fttmmer suits. 

^ Hair line patterns in grays-* 
single, and doubln breasted coats 
wiui trousers, $18 to $20. 

KOOCRS, ?EKT CSr 
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what does Dennison sell? A few people who read this advertisement 
might know, but it is a sure thing that the vast majority would not. 

Position counts for much. The merchant whose advertisement 
appears on the most interesting page 
of the paper has * advantage over his 
competitor whose advertisement does 
not. Likewise, the merchant whose 
advertisement appears at the top di 
the page has an advantage over him 
whose advertisement appears at the 
bottom. 

Advertising costs money. It is 
an expense, only in the same sense as 
salaries of salesmen are expenses. 

Modern merchants are beginning to 
speak now of advertising invest- 
ments, instead of advertising ex- 
penses. Let it be an expense, but not 
an expense that can be tampered with 
at will. 

For instance, the merchant who 
is just outside of the shopping district 
has less expense for rent, but he will 
have to spend more on advertising if 
he wants to do as much business as he would if he was in the heart of 
that district. 

A new store will find it necessary to spend a larger percentage in 
making itself acquainted than the old store does in keeping itself to the 
fore. And the old store that has new opposition will have to increase 
its advertising appropriation to enable it to hold its own. 



/ Cfc I 

Sportsmen 


\ 

; 

i 1 





BANNEU I 

I BOOK STOKE | 


Blue Points n 

«pecia} sai^tku WAck 

ilMn *7 Norcmbvr 7 to utd ••S.tf'mif SaitrcUr KoKnOrt It. 

Tkw Mwtactw nWnOMi mlt Mlil larth attiir >)»«' 

9m} Bk flc^niKU >U Iln. mrt 

16c 

Busy Bee {Restaurants J 


i 

The Foreman Safety 
Deposit System 

You really don't spend your 'money 
here It belongs to you until you tell 
me that you’ve had value ior it Nei- 
ther you nor 1 tan be certain how any 
suit or overcoar is going to wear f use 
every precaution to get hold of the best 
merchandise, but a slip is at'ways pos 
sibk on a path that runs from a mill 
to a retail shop, and tn order that you 
won't have to take a risk 1 make this 
guarantee- that the cloth must be right 
— the tailoring must hold- its shajpe 
and the color nor fade ^Otherwise 
come here, just as you go *to a bank, 
where you have a deposit, bring the 
ernng garment with you and demand 
the return of your oionev I’ll not 
'■ hesitate a moment 

FOREMAN 


92—94—96 Washington Street 


A Group op Good ADVBRaMsi^MBNTs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FIRM NAME AND ADDRESS 

M any advertisements are spoiled by the manner in which the firm’s 
name is displayed. Many a merchant is so fond of seeing his 
name in print that he runs it in twice in the same advertisement — 
once at the top and once at the bottom. In fact, the writer remembers 
seeing an advertisement that had the merchant’s name mentioned just 
twenty-three times. Every time it was printed it was displayed in bold- 
faced type, too. This was not only a great waste of advertising space, 
but it was not in good taste. 

The object of printing the firm name in an advertisement is to let 
the public know who is offering the articles described at the prices 
quoted. It is not necessary -then to have it occupy half the space of the 
whole advertisement. 

It is unnecessary for the firm name to appear twice in the same 
advertisement unless it is a full column in length, or nearly so, in which 
case- it may be advisable to have it appear at both top and bottom. The 
only reason for this is to be found in the way the paper is held when 
reading. It is sometimes folded across the middle, in which case it 




I5EMAN 

CNTtRE BUILDING 

SIX rUMRS AH9 BASEMENT 









Firm Name and Address - 




golden rule 

7™ To 6’*^ To MihnESOTaSts 


SEW>CSTWRMAg.-ORDm. MOHEygWOKM ORMONEfBACK 



would cause the reader some trouble to locate the firm name if it did not 
appear at both top and bottom. 

When the firm name does appear twice in this manner, it is un- 
necessary that it be displayed in large type. It should appear just large 
enough to show at a glance whose advertisement it is. 

Readers who find interest in an advertisement want to digest the 
offerings the merchant is giving as quickly as possible. If they find 
anything they want or that arouses their curiosity, rely upon it, they will 
soon discover who the advertiser is. 

The reason given by the department store advertising men for using 
the top position for the firm name is that people get used to trading at 
a certain store, and when they get their paper the first thing they want 
to do is to turn to the advertisement of their favorite store. As it is 
natural to look at the top of the paper first, they place the finn name 
there to help the reader find what he or she is looking for with the least 
possible trouble and delay. 

This reasoning is good, and department store, advertisers are in 
nearly all cases following this rule. They find it pays, or they would 
make a change. But, because the rule works out rightly in department 
store advertising, it does not necessarily follow that it is right for the 
exclusive retailer. Where the department stores use whole and half- 
page spaces the exclusive retailer uses from five to ten or twenty inches. 
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«T. CHARLES BLOCK 


5L£ goods 


_»> Mercantile 
'ifiTilWh Company 


It has become almost a rule that the name plate should appear at 
the bottom of the small advertisement and at the top, or at both the top 
and bottom ofdarge ones. Department store advertisers nearly all place 
the name plate at the top of their large advertisements. 

Every merchant should have a name cut made for use in his adver- 
tising. There is no way in which a reader accustomed to seeing a 
distinctive name plate can locate an advertisement quicker than by the 
name plate. Name plates should be so designed that they do not occupy 
too much space. They should be distinctive and by all means plain enough 
for a child to read. One of the greatest mistakes an advertiser can make 
is in choosing a design for a name plate because it looks pretty. Beauty 
is an essential, but legibility is of far more importance. 

A good way to use a name plate is after the manner of a trade 
mark. It should be used in all newspaper advertisements, on stationery 
and circulars. It should be reproduced in an enlarged form and used on 
the wrapping paper. It should be painted on the street signs, appear in 
street cars, and, in fact, everywhere where advertising in any shape is 
used by the firm. Its distinctiveness then becomes a valuable asset to 
the retailer and aids in distinguishing his advertisements from others. 

It often happens that retailers advertising in local papers leave off 
their address, thinking, no doubt, that the name is sufficient. A business 




xbtitabin. 
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firrn may have a local acquaintance, and the people within a given range 
of trade may know where to go to take advantage of the firm’s offerings, 
but ^ it should not be forgotten that one object of publicity is to widen 
one s range of trade, and introduce the firm to persons that hitherto 
knew nothing about them. Even the local papers of small villages and 
towns get into the hands of strangers and visitors. 

If an advertiser is doing business in a very small town where there 
are but few stores, and they are all bunched together, the name of the 
town should appear in all his announcements ; but if he is doing business 
in a larger town or city, the street address should also appear. 

A business house may have grown old in a community, and on that 
account may conclude that every one knows their address. This theory 
of being too well known to print location might work, provided old 
customers would live forever, or never move away, but when the fact 
is taken into consideration that the old and familiar faces are gradually 
disappearing and younger generations taking their places, the importance 
of keeping the firm name and location before the eyes of the people 
through continuous publicity is at once apparent. 

The name plates which are reproduced with this chapter show how 
attractive these name plates can be made. They show how distinctly 
they will stand out from a page of type. Some of these reproduced are 
good, some are very good, some are not as good and ought to be better. 
Took them over and you can easily pick out the best of them, remem- 
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bering always that legibility should be given first place in any design 
of this character. If you have to study over the plate, or spell out a 
name, you may set it down as certain that others will have to do the 
same. If the design is so intricate that it requires study to decipher it 
like a puzzle, it may be, called a bad design for a name plate. 

The name plate used by Thos. J. Porte, Ltd., is not a good one 
although it is very attractive. It makes the advertisement stand out 
prominently upon a printed page. It cannot be missed no matter how 
many advertisements surround it — ^but it is a failure from the standpoint 
of legibility. The writer puzzled over it many times before he recog- 
nized the large “P.” 

The name plate of Oak Hall is not so bad, for it is readable, but it 
is a great space waster. Such a name plate used in a large daily would 
cost its user thousands of dollars per annum. The object of this illus- 
tration is obvious when one reads, “Neck and Shoulders above All 
Competitors.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE headline or catch PHRASE 


T he headline is a very important feature of an advertisement. It 
is usually used as an eye-catcher, and should be strong enough to 
rivet attention to the advertisement. It should be set in display 
type sufficiently large to attract attention. It should be made the central 
eye-attracting point of the advertisement. Even when large illustrations 
are used to both illustrate and attract the eye the headline should be the 
special feature of the advertisement. If it is not forceful, it is apt to be 
passed over with but a casual glance. 




Buy Garden 
Hose Now 


Bemerabor yom osuat 
lira SCO d 
is plant, 
eu 

I>oo't dplny a 
or ten «nd trj' to 
bring back to life half 
dead grass 

Keep Totir.'Seed and 
Seed Bed in Oondition 
ITrom ihe Sowing. 

carry evorythintc 
ncrroonry for tbe rare 
of the lawn. The time 
to boy it ia now. 


A. B. RHEINHART, Hardware 

DeM«n Aitenue : : Gnod Forks. N. D. 



Panama 
Hats 
* 2.50 

Oknahit aweptaca Panamu; In th« popular aquare* 
tap. dd|»<r«wn itylt ihWn in the illuatmtlon: 
trimmed, mdy to wear. Juet gZ.Sai ' Thlnti' o( Itt 
Loweat ptk$ eVar made In |..oulivlUe on 'Paaaaa 
hhtf . Shown In vestibule caae. 

Natal Reserve White, Ducks, 2Sc 

Mcn'i, beyi' and’ehildren'i Nival Reserve whiteduek 
hstsi the regular SOc kind! we're dosing 'em out at asc. 

Maiii teitile faaaaiiu; light *iul eoal; re|»> 
lar 50e gomla f«r 3S«. 


Levy’s 


Third and 
Market. 
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A writer, sometime ago, said that 
''the whole duty of a headline is to be a 
catch-line — to catch the reader’s eye by 
echoing one of his thoughts.” To fit a 
person’s thoughts with an echo is a proc- 
ess much simpler than it seems. “Buy 
Garden Hose Now,” is a headline that fits 
a mood, and it can be depended upon to 
interest the man who is thinking of his 
garden or lawn. Placed in the newspaper, 
it will find each reader who has any 
thought of gardening, interest him, and 
secure a reading of the advertisement. 

When a man is thinking or planning along 
a certain line he will read everything -that 
he sees in the papers concerning it. There 
are always enough people thinking of 
most advertised things to make publicity 
pay when it reaches them. As for other 
readers, they do not enter into the adver- 
tiser’s plans at all. He might draw their 
attention by some vague, mysterious 
headline, but their attention is not worth 
while. He does not want them to read his 
advertisements until they are thinking of the thing he is advertising. 

In the main, this explanation of the duty of a headline is correct. 
It should be remembered by the retailer, however, that he is not only 
looking for those who are intending to purchase an article, but he is 
trying to convince those who have no such thoughts that they should 
have. 

Seasonable goods will always find seasonable thoughts among 
readers — heavy shoes in wet weather, slippers in the party and wedding 
season, straw hats in the summer, overcoats in winter. At their proper 
time seasonable moods surge through the minds of the population in 
great waves, and the advertiser ought to take advantage of them. 

A direct business proposition is usually the best headline the re- 
tailer can use, although occasionally it is desirable to have some variety. 
The price itself, in connection with the name of the article to be sold, is 
often the very best headline. 

"Panama Hats, $2.50,” would attract attention anywhere. It would 
intei'est every man who ever wears a straw hat, because the price quoted 
is very low. It would be the same with a headline reading, "Men’s 
$3.50 Shoes.” This -headline would interest many men who usually pay 
more for their shoes, and some who habitually pay less. If the argu- 
ment in connection with this headline is sufficiently strong, it might 
induce many who had no intention of buying at that time to make a 


{The Young Man and j 
Ills Clothes 

Can we please the yonng jn»tn ? 
Certainly we can — no queetioa 
about it. 

Youngs men are particular. 

We know that styles mu6t be 
tight fit, perfect and all tht little 
kinks must be looked after. 

The fabrics are young meus 
/fabrics* especially selected fot their 
Suits and are iu bright aud fjsl nioti- 
able patterns and durable iu order to 
secure satisfactory wear- 

Sergto, Scotch Mixti-rtf, C;wi- 

mere*', etc, ^ 

Suits for young men, lo to tO v*’^*’* 
of a^e 

$ 7 , 50 , 10 , 12 , $15 

“Ce* fiimtliar v..th oor pc <r,-nte<.’* 


Neck and Shoulders, 
above all competi.to'rs. 

OAK 

HALjLi 

Canada’s Best Clothiers* 

17 . Sandiwich St,E. 
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purchase then. The merchant selling something to wear has an ad- 
vantage over some others, because often the public can be induced to 
lay in a supply ahead of the actual need. In this way the direct business 
proposition will bring results that could not be expected by a merchant 
selling some commodity that is little used and then only at certain 
seasons of the yeair. 

When an advertiser is endeavoring to create a demand for an article 
among a class of people who are not using it, or who are using it only 
in small quantities, a headline calling attention to one of its particular 
uses, or some peculiar feature about it which would recommend its use, 
would be more likely to attract attention than a mere mention of the 
article itself. 

W. Buschman & Co., Cleveland, O., use a good headline. Here we 
find the articles for sale made a part of the headline. The headline 
makes a statement that, while terse, is sure to remain in the mind of 
the reader. “Ideal Summer Furniture” means a whole lot. The illus- 
trated pieces of furniture help to add force to the headline. 


Become a Depositor 

whh The First State Bank 

Vour fiindR will ti« kept <n Absolute 

Payment, by (heck proyld*'* IndUput- 
able recelpU Id the form of returned canccllect 
cheeks. 

9 Eveo eouruay aitd faellltv la randefed 
the amafl as well aa the large dipoaitors. 

First State Bank 

CAriTAL ssd.ooo eoTAi. eeaouKta oven sa00,009 

4, *>a Moasd. »(«.' 

OKO e Mpesit. e«nf<rr 


Made 

Convenient 

Por.tll at thi» Bank. We are conveni^ntty 
tecaied. oifer every (aeiUty for promptnesa 
in 'banking# and with ty <lo bnainesa with you. 

Eor aecnrity. note oar reaonrcea of over 
One Million Dollare. 

4 per cent paid on eavinga atcoanta. 

^(e Depneit Vanice. 

Clement National Bank 

r f eee a g e m»t*ftt < eeo e i a ee iaeee »ee s aeh i ae»»i i»o »A 


Banking 


The direct command as a headline is recognized by advertising 
expei'ts as a powerful factor in modern advertising. It is a factor in 
getting people to make up their minds at once. “Become a Depositor 
with the First National Bank” has much more force than “Banking 
Made Convenient.” The talk in these two advertisements. First State 
Bank, Gainesville, Tex., and the Clement National Bank, Rutland, Vt., 
are both convincing, but the formers headline has the greater force. 
This style of headline has made business, good business. All will 
remember the phrase, “Let the Giold Dust Twins do your work.” That 
is a good headline because of its direct command. 

In the advertisement of A. B. Rheinhart, Grand Forks, N. D., the 
command, “Buy Garden Hose Now,” has great force, because it ap- 
peared at a time when every one was enthusiastic over their garden 
plans. “Get the New Hat Today” is another example of the direct 
command. Matthews Co., Dallas, Tex., in making this command, 
remind many men that they have made up their minds to get a new hat, 
why not today? 

Pick up any ancient copy of a magazine and look over the adver- 
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-tising pages and you will find headlines of all kinds, some good, some 
bad, some indifferent — mostly indifferent. Pick up a recent copy and 
the headlines will stand out, from each page as prominently as modern 
brains and science can force them to. These headlines are a good study 
for the retail advertiser. From them he should be able to glean a great 
deal of information. He can easily recognize those that appeal to him 
and those that don’t, and a comparative study of the two classes should 
teach him just the kind he ought to use to get good results. 

Headlines should be as short as possible. The fewer words used 
the better. It should contain the gist of the whole advertisement when 
it is practical to crowd it into a few words. The most important thought 
should be there at any rate. 

^'Ply Time Hardwa!re” is a short, crisp head- 
line taking in screen doors as well as window 
screens. The Rogers Hardware Co., Limited, 



V 

I(Jeal Summer 'Furaiture 

TJi« soft fiTcerfi, bsDwtu And mhatl tbDi» eomr 
bine In gwod effccti wltfi dnepwie*.’ Bait*.' 

lor In iii)f rvoJQ or voniiida*u0f, 

WBiisciiiiian^CQ 

Xiuffi SliifVt,'0}Spo.Ur> no’s)* HnBdjmfi 
Lntm* TJiirU. iV-HrlJi «ii4 1'jftU Tloo^ 


Fly Time 
Hardware 

1®* C«t mdy tut tlie 
Aits t8 indi. y yd. u 
*ae >d; aS it, yt, 30 
3* it. i6e yd; 
„ . , i 6 in. tSe yd. 43 lu. 21c 

Spntg liinges, Soor 
(pritgi, Screca paiai. 

Wholesale and Retail. 

The Rogers Hardware Co 
Limited 




Pul)! hat* are readr~-tetb toft 
and stiff styles are shown its 
snappy shapes and comet shade* 
that will appeal to men srho 
dres^s well 

In soft bats, eressed «r<nm« eifl 
have the call, thottgrh tdcsceped 
and pinched crowns win be worn 
a^ercat deal. 

the Wdeaey is towatd 
JOw crowns wiA wdde 'brims 
stiKhtly rolIed~>bat thare are 
shapes a plenty that atll men may 
be fitted in a becomins «tyte. 
.\ste to see our 43.00 hat, ifs * 
.Belmont and worth all the price. 




Charlottetown, P. E. L, say "'Get ready for the 

flies, 18 inch, etc.” This part of the advertise- 

ment is not at all carefully prepared. 

One authority has asserted: "The business of the headline is to 
convince the reader at sight that the advertisement concerns him, and if 
the advertisement is what the headline promises, it will do its work:” 

Blind and mysteidous headlines have seen their day and have gone 
with the medical advertisements of a decade or more ago, that were 
disguised as reading notices under misleading headings. 

We may be crazy — 

But we ain^t no fools/^ 


is a headline used by a firm in California, and shows to what lengths 
some advertisers will go for the purpose of being original. The headline 
does not show what the advertisement is about. There is no clue to the 
kind of goods sold — nothing to connect it with any kind of business. This 
kind of advertising is more harmful than otherwise to the firm using it. 
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If YouVe Willing to Pay $S.OO Extra to Get ^Trosted^^ for 
a $15 Suit, Don^t Come to Blaches for Clothes 


Blach is here trying to take a fall out of the credit stores, but is 
merely calling attention to them. It may be true that stores giving credit 
charge more for their goods even when they advertise that they do not. 
But there are a lot of men who are willing to pay more if they can have 
their own time to pay in, and this slap in the face will only advertise the 
installment stores more thoroughly than ever. 



This is a modern example of a sensational headline. It is a blind or 
misleading headline, and as such should be avoided. It will never sell 
razors and it will never bring the five hundred men wanted to that store. 
There is another kind of headline that is sensational and misleading 
- - --- in character, and much more repug- 
nant to the finer sensibilities of the 
reader. That ‘>1$ the scare-crow 
headlines, such as, “Instant Death/’ 
or, “Horrible Accident,'’ etc. Some 
advertisers are fond of these dis- 
gusting exhibitions of poor taste, 
but fortunately as they become edu- 
cated in the gentle art of advertis- 
ing, they abandon their ill-timed 
humor. The Cunningham adver- 


TTS TIMEr to <lwcard[ your 
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Q Our •showing this season is 
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SATURDAY SPECIAL 


MILLER, STEWART 
9 and BEATON CO. 


413-16-17 So. 16th Street 



Smixtg Tablfl— like illuslrn- 
tion^ made of solid oak, fin- 
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of furniture, epooial for 
SainTday, <t<l <7r 

each 

SATURDAY SPECIAL 

A|1 our uatQplea of fin® 
carpet, xuany worth up to 
$2.25 per yd., each aample 
contains yds., just the 
size for m rug. "Wo have 
divided these into three Iota; 
Lot Ifo. 1—. i, «£» - 

ftetnrdaijr, ^niy, 

LotRo.^- 

Saturday, only fOC 

Lot Ho. 3— . un 

Saturday, only. . . .9i*vV 
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tisement reproduced here is a sample of this 
senseless style of advertising. Let the retailer 
put lots of ginger and snap into his headline. 

Let him season it with common sense. Let him 
boil it down. Then serve it attractively in a 
suitable dress of type and it will catch the 
reader's eyes from the midst of dozens of 
other advertisements commonplace in construc- 
tion and display. 

Make the headline tell some part of the 
story of the advertisement so that the reader 
will have something to remember. As the title 
of a book should give the public some idea of 
its contents, so the title, or headline, or catch- 
phrase of an advertisement should indicate the 
character of the advertisement. 

In the advertisement of Leopold Morse 
Co., Boston, Mass., we have two headlines. 

The first, ‘‘That Trip,” and the second, “Are 
you Equipped?” Taken separately, both are 
meaningless. But taken with the illustration, 
one naturally comes to the conclusion that 
“suit cases^' is the subject of the advertise- 
ment. But when we read the text we find it is all about clothes. 

In E. M. Kahn & Co.'s, Dallas, Tex., advertisement, the headline is 
run in with the text. This is not so bad in an advertisement that one 
may read at a glance, but in a larger advertisement it would be weak. 


IMoHFofk** Fin«st— Henderion't 
Rectniiranf. 

Q^it 

Experitnenllnif! 

Henderson’s 
nnd solve the ques- 
tion of Eestau- 
rant Superiqritj 
without further loss of 
time 

Thousands have hit the 
“Hig-hway of Eeiftaiirant 
Gh>odness/' and are jog- 
jing, merrily along the 
road, made so • pleasant 
since the advent of Hen- 
derson's. 

Moderate prices are ..the 
sign boards on this road 
tliat point the way to true 
economy. 

Comp on’ 


66 GBANBT ST 

W, Frank Jordan', 
Fhi)«itotkani>f S^y mni Treat. 
J. kjiiwooif ‘Httnderson. Nior. 


Henderson's Inc., Norfolk, Va., says, “Quit Experimenting!” Quit 
experimenting in what? Henderson solves the ques- 



THAT TRIP 


Over Sunde, end theFourth. 
WJiaJ About MAntinttan 


tion. We are of the opinion that the word “Restau- 
rant” should be made more prominent in some way. 
The headline will in many cases rouse curiosity enough 
to secure a reading of the first few lines in which a 
good deal of the story is told. 

In the Miller, Stewart and Beaton Co. advertise- 
ment, we have a confusion of display lines. The name 
of .the firm is made more prominent than the headline 
itself. This should never be, as it is sure to make the 


latter less effective. 

.S«il«rA or PAnAnuw? 


ARE YOU 
EQUIPPED 

with OutioK 
litembcr we 
tune for Men's. 

M*nV and Boj^' of 

All kind* und 

prices. 



$0UARE 


E. M. Richardson, 
Lockport, N. Y., hold 
their own, but this 
headline is rather 
meaningless after all. 
It is used to correspond 
with the illustration 



w'e wSijo ouit oww 

A«;;trt>»i »«>■ onA li> 

Mnie. 'We dp thm hv cArefut. 
ahr*wd by our 

polO'v And urArtlon . ot «ddtiur 
only A fajp pjrofll to 'the A.-iut< 
And 'tievc-r mM^AIH'esenltne 
Ko<*d« to eny o.t|i{l.dmerA. 

1C you -buy ft., it us. you vuy 
feel «ur« n lA rlcht end tint 
you heve peid ..no «noi* iSwtrt • n 
JMr prifo, 

e. M. BICHARDSON. 

•• «. OPTOMERTWer 

. MlbW. Str»«t LocKpoit. fa 
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which is likely to arouse a feeling 
of curiosity in the minds of some 
readers. 

Milton Flor)L Bangor, Pa., 
stretches a point when he uses 
the illustrated headline in the ad- 
vertisement reproduced. There is 
altogether too much display. It 
is out of all reason. 

Let the headline reflect the 
central idea of the advertisement 
whenever possible. “A fine diamond is a visible investment” is a good 
headline for a diamond advertisement. “The material for mixing” is 
too ambiguous to be of any use. “The materials for mixing paint” is 
good. 

Make the headline as direct and as suggestive as possible and it 
will patch the attention of the reader. 



t'tlSand tits Main St. 

jBcJys’ School 
Shoes 

Thk Speak for Themselves. 
They tell df comfort-lonst and perfect character 
no argument between us— 've jruarantee every 
BOYS* SCHOOL SHOBS 
SinOU. $1.25. $1.50. $1.75. $2.0Q. 


CHAPTER VI. 

II^LUSTRATIONS 

I T is not our intention in this chapter to explain the processes by which 
each kind of engraving is done. We are going to pass over the 
technical side of the question altogether and deal merely with the 
effects that illustrations have on the value of the advertisement. 

The force of a good cut in an advertisement is its power to 
centralize the general idea of the composition. It is to the advertisement 
what the bud of the rose is tO' the flower. The bud, gradually unfolding, 
brings to view the fulness of the flower, with all its variations and 
adaptations. So with the picture in the advertisement — it first attracts 
the' mind, which, in its study, gradually expands along the outlined ideas 
until the product in the whole extent of its meaning opens up in full 
bloom and significance. 

Some advertisers seem to have an idea that a picture in an adver- 
tisement is nothing more than a little embellishment added to it, and by 
reason of that fact catches the eye of the reader. A good, forceful 
illustration will catch the eye of the reader because the mind is ever 
glad of a change. It usually rests first upon the most attractive spot on 
a printed page. For that reason alone it pays the advertiser to illustrate 
his -advertisements. 
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These eye-catching illustrations must be pleasant and may be partly 
humorous. They must never offend the good tastes of the reader, nor 
hurt the feelings of the most sensitive. In the Millard advertisement, 
here shown, the illustration is used purely for the purpose of attracting 
attention to the advertisement. It serves its purpose well, for the 
picture is pleasant and attractive. 

The picture in an advertisement may help to strengthen the im- 
pression one gets from the headline upon first sight, but unless it is 
capable of impressing the ^thought the advertiser wishes to convey it is 
little better than an eye-catcher, and is occupying space that might better 
be given over to type matter or white space. 

Many advertisements are spoiled by poor and inapt illustrations. 
Any one critically inclined will be side-tracked on seeing a jack-knife’^ * 
cut of a shoe, or an abortive attempt at illustrating a hat shape. An 
illustration is apt to be misleading, unless designed very carefully, and 
in this way damage may result instead of good. 

The illustration used by The Nebraska is a very poor idea to use 
for shoes that are supposed to wear well. Illustrating a gaping sole is 
not as good as picturing a good, sensible pair of shoes that look as if 
they would stand lots of hard, usage. 

The object of using an illustration is to vivify or give emphasis to 5---" 
the composition, as, well as the goods advertised. This being the case, 
harmony between the cut and the matter should be considered of first 
importance. 



OF REASON TO 
EXPECT BUVINO 

COAL 

At Its Present Prices 

Winter is but a short whiJfi 
off and year own jugdwenl 
should warn you that now 
the. time t-o lay yout 

Dtn’t Be Gaii|^ Napplngt 

Milton Flory, 

32 North Main Stn 
aM«GOR, PA- 




Perfect $222. 
Shoemaking 




Mr n-00 mats*’ Shim km 
women m iwrfaeties is «U» 
ebnesuSUnc. The sew Arks 
fa fatii “Uefar faott mi 
ojcferfa now on mr tUhtt 
eat m near K the mett MrBia 
$3.50 ihne aoiek h fafeMitr 


The button hooe« (or faeteoce. 
a*** that tow, rehah. nunenb 
top IHttcnk ih^t reu miHiSr 
heut to far $340 for. Eterf 
bttic 4cua «a "Vtlcar 


teeari with new Mtuu TKa 
h whr •» taur wooes 

wcw -Hekn* ehao. 


MiUari, 


St 



SroaeftiVAj.r’. Trwy 
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Therl8irttfyouB«fn«B 
are wearJna our clothe#. 


YounS'tnen aft let# 
o|)#erver# of atyl# JWv 
fashion. 


That’s the very rea- 
son this store is so 
pooutar wlth‘them*", 
years of stucly has (fcr* 
fficted this important 
department of our busi- 
ness— today we sal i ana 
please the most critical. 


Always ready with 
the new' thinss In shoesr 
hats. furnIshInKs., 


HASTINGS 
CLOTHING CO. 



No words can explain Ihe 
fineness of the quality and 
styles of our HATS tor men 
and jtuung: men. Only your 
personal inspection can convey 
that to you 

Will you call and looW 

$2 to $6. 



11* w WAS* ffT sotrrM atm. ihi- 



WhatDoYoa Netjd 

F«! year tuAim«r home, anyehm* 
io the wey of Teble Silver > 

Fiuft Koivei. 

Qif^vSpeooi. 

Tee SjpooDf. 

Lemeiuide 5po«iu, 
lee Spooni. 

w<^t piece*’ et 
pnem, A '* 

trmmm 


The very best illustrations that can be used 
are those that illustrate the goods advertised. 
Clapp, Toledo, O., advertise stoves and illustrate 
stoves; Peterson & Adler, South Bend, Ind., ad- 
vertise hats, and illustrate a hat on a man’s head; 
Bedell, Brooklyn, N. Y., advertise a dress and show 
its graceful lines on a beautiful model. Illustra- 
tions used in this way are unquestionably very 
valuable. 

Broas, Galloway & Co., Bay City, Mich., use a 
stock cut. This cut is not a bad one, because it 
shows at a glance just what is being advertised — 
hats. 

The cut used by the Hastings Clothing Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., is practically worthless. That 
of J. A. Weiss ,& Son, Montgomeiy, Ala., is not a 
bad cut, but the headline should correspond with it 
and say something about tableware. 

When the article is such that it can be illus- 
trated in use it is far better to do so, than to show 
a mere cut of the article itself. 

Furniture lends itself to illustration in either 
way. A chair may be illustrated as simply a chair, 
or it may be illustrated as part of a room. There ^ 
is one thing that should be carefully observed in 
selecting illustrations, and that is in selecting ones 
^that do illustrate. Take the illustration in the 
^‘Hub” advertisement: 

Clothing or Furniture, which? Could you tell 
at a glance? It is equally suitable for either and 
suitable for neither, from that very fact. 

Care should be taken to select cuts suitable for 
the work intended to be done. Half-tones make 
fine illustrations in booklets that are properly printed 
on calendered paper, but they produce mere blotches 
on newspaper stock. 

Newspaper cuts should.be cut deeply; the out- 
lines should be strong and heavy; there should be 
but little detail, and that should be coarse and rug- 
ged, so that every line will be brought out faithfully 
upon the rough and porous newspaper stock. 

Half-tones are now being made with very 
coarse screens, especially for newspaper work, but 
on the whole they are not as satisfactory as ordinary 
line drawings. They are apt to become filled with 
ink and give but a poor impression. We have seen 
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many a good advertisement impaired in its effectiveness by a half-tone 
illustration, showing up without any sign of detail at all. 

Good ^outline and silhouette cuts are much the better for newspaper 
work. Good black and white cuts will attract as much attention — or 


more — than poor half-tones. Better the cut 
should be lacking in artistic details than have 
its whole effect spoiled in the printing. 

Cuts are so cheap now that there is no 
excuse for any merchant using old-fashioned 
ones. Just think of a merchant advertising 
this year's styles, and showing a cut of styles 
in vogue ten or fifteen years ago. The result 
is simply ludicrous; it is also harmful to the 
advertiser. 

Use illustrations by all means, but use 
good judgment in selecting them. Don't use 
cuts simply because you have them. Make 
your text correspond with the cut or buy a cut 
that will correspond with the text. 



Don't save a few cents by using 
some cut that ^Vill answer," and 
spoil a few dollars' worth of ad- 
vertising by doing so. 



The fall Ptmlap and Ouyer 
Hats are gtdaing^ friends -•v-«r7 
day 

hlore real good ihapM. ia 
these fanout mahei than ever 
before. 

Jut a little different from 
ordmary hate. 

$ 3 , $3.50, 

let na yx>u today 


Down Here We’re Cutting 
the Life Out of Prices! 


Uff titiy -oj oulf emnr. Wt'tn tti ttui gavt* 
mmiehua tMXfgmitM afftring JW** 

mwWnm fo mm*» aaloiiiorunt'pnftU 



A-B New Idea Gas Rangei 

The Creat Sanitary Line 


Not How 'Cheap. 

But Bow*Coo(l 

The Kew Wt-ai Oft* 

the,h»^wi Itu,. \,f 

Gm IU^ oww placed au 
the laarket. 

The design.* wt-re fimt* 
dra^ up and worked oai 
with the. ideal lu gaa raa*ee 
M a goal All the 
mechmeid dc.aiLs of no** 
Struetion were worked out bv 
Aten who have h«a rtmhy 
years experience m eelliQa 
ga» ranges And the renuin^ 
meats of the hauaewifo wem 
tlwiayt kept in vjew 
Ooly th^hm maten^ were used And the nmteml ftm 
each part wm eb^oett for the serrioe rettuiped of rt 

The riwaft of t i l - lhis » the heat 0a# Range in 4* world 

Cjpa OE BAS Y PAYMENTS. 

Reliable Stove Store 


610-614 Sitxomit St. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE INTRODUCTION OR ARGUMENT 

A dvertisements should never be prepared in a hurry. It is 
advisable for the merchant to have a stated time for the preparing 
and planning of his advertisements. Ideas will come at all times 
throughout the day, and should be jotted down in a notebook for the 
recording of advertising ideas. Many good ideas are lost through 
thoughtlessness in this matter. At times the merchant will find a book 

of this kind a positive necessity, for he 
cannot always think of the best things 
for the occasion just when he wants to. 

Every word in eveiy sentence 
should mean something. All unneces- 
sary phrases and words should be 
omitted, for everything in a sentence 
requires attention to understand it, and 
the more attention is diluted, so to 
speak, the less will remain for that part 
of the sentence which is supposed to 
put forth the strongest points. Short, 
meaty sentences should be used. Long 
sentences are apt to be confusing to 
many minds. 

In writing advertisements the vital 
part will be found to rest in the intro- 
duction or argument. The headline 
may catch the eye, but if the introduc- 
tion following does not contain some 
concise statement, a reason why, the 
reader is apt to think the advertisement 
dull and not worth reading through. 

In the advertisement of Levy. 
Memphis, Tenn., we have a splendid 
introductioh. It is full of interest to 
the reader. “You never saw their 
equal under $25 ; they’re the most re- 
markable values in Memphis at $15.” 
There is double strength to that state- 
ment. Then the paragraph following 


Special Salei)f 
W'omen’s and 'Misses’ 
Stunning Fall Suits 

$15 

Yoa Never Saw Their Equal Tinder $26.00; 

They're the Host Remarkable Values 
in Memphis at $15.00. 

Tlicse Suits at $15.00 will prove .n surprise to- 
you. They arc designed iu strict accordance 
with fashion and tailored in a bettor way thau 
you ever saw under $2.5.00. The materials, Uu- 
ings and tviimnings are all ljuperiov to those 
shuwu iu any other .suits in this town at the 
price. Plain tailored models with inlaid vel- 
vet eolUu's and cuffs, others trimmed with braid 
and velvet, aud also in sailor effects. Coats 
aio liued witli guaranteed satiu. Skirts have 
loose or stitched panels. We have these iu a 
wide range of eolous, the much wanted hard- 
Yinishod maiiuiKlt worhteds predominating, 'iu 
both ini-ascs’ aud women's sizes. 

A bargain .surprise 
Lit 
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clinches the argument and compels an assent to the assertion made 
in the argument. Manly M. Gillam, in a recent article, says : 

^‘The mission of advertising copy is to inspire interest. 

‘Ho, fellows, here's a snake!’ 

“Every boy within hearing is headed for the cry. Strike the right 
string and it matters little how you strike it — the music will be fetching. 
Head an advertisement of solid agate with the one conspicuous word 
‘Rheumatism,’ and every sufferer of that sort who sees the page will 
notice the advertisement, and read it. 

“Back of all really successful advertising copy is belief and en- 
thusiasm. 

“I used to hear now and then a preacher who droned on of eternal 
fires and sizzling souls^ — with his audience half a sleep. Let the weakest 
sister in a congregation shout ‘Fire!’ because there is fire, or she thinks 
there is fire, and something will happen. No odds what the sister wears, 
or if her voice be full or cracked, her word stirs just the same.” 

This advertisement of Levy’s is sure to draw the crowd because it 


is full of human interest. It says in effect, “Here’s your remarkable 


values,” etc. 

The Avalon Bakery, To- 
peka, Kas., brings out a good 
argument for the use of their 
bread, cakes and pastiy. A 
few more words about their 
value and quality might have 
added interest to this adver- 
tisement. 

The Standard Lumber 
Yard Co., Dubuque, Iowa, de- 


LUMBER! LUMBERr 

n E CALL special attention of farmers, contract 
btiiiders and consumers of all kinds of lumber to 
our Premium brands of Shingles, Roofing, BuHding 
Paper, best quality of Portland Cement, and everything in 
the building line carried in a first’Class Lumber yani. Wire 
Fence and Patent Gates. Long Joist and Heavy Timbers 
a ^ecialty. 

It wiif be to your interest to get our prices for large 
or smalt quantities before you buy. 

Remember our established reputation for superior 
grades and prompt service. 

QTMHDARO LUMBER YMRD OO^ 

SEVENTH and JACKSON STS. DUBUOUE, IOWA. , 


sire to call attention to several 
Hasses of men that they sell 
■‘certain kinds of building ma- 
terial. Perhaps it is a hard 
thing to advertise These things 
very attractively. It is far bet- 
ter to advertise one thing force- 
fully in each advertisement. 

It is said that a Philadel- 
phia clothing house long print- 
ed daily newspaper advertise- 
ments in which a |arge section 
of the stock was briefly sum- 
marized — “Fall overcoats $12 
to $30, suits $10 to $35,” etc. 
Under the advice of an agency 
its daily space was quadrupled 


© 126^Clock 

and Cmn* 

panyr Comings 

Did you real- 
ize how con- 
venient it 
was to get 
aU you need- 
e d for a 
splendid 
quick lunch 
at the Ava- 
lon Bakery all prepared and ready to eat— 
0. K. Bread, Layer Cakes, Cream Horns, al 
kind of pastries, and remember we can fur- 
nish you the best potato chips n^ade. 


"The Avalon Baker 
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and only a single suit or overcoat shown. This daily suit or overcoat 
was advertised most thoroughly, however, with a talk on methods of 
making, materials, etc., average prices, and a fine style of illustration 
showing the garments on a live man in a live attitude. The result of 
such concentration became apparent immediately. In a few weeks from 
thirty to sixty men were coming into the store every clay, bringing the 
clipped-out ad with them and saying, ‘T want that overcoat, that suit.^’ 
Increase in sales of garments advertised was so great that soon prices 
had to be omitted from the ad because certain sizes in certain grades 
could not be supplied. 

The Standard Lumber Yard Co. could follow the example set by this 
Philadelphia finii to their own advantage. 

Don’t be funny in your advertisements. Here is an example of how 
not to do it that recently appeared in a large advertisement : 


PETTICOATS I 

I 

What about petticoats — as pretty as silk, and not a thread Z 
of silk in them, is what we say about as pretty a line of ^ 
petticoats as any bald-headed man would like to look at. f 

❖ 


The last nine words of that argument kills the whole advertisement. 
No respectable woman but would consider that a direct insult. Bald- 
headed men might laugh over it, but then they would not buy a petticoat 
for the purpose of having it to look at. The women are the buyei's of 
these articles, and the advertisement should be directed to them. The 
argument should be framed to appeal to them. Not one woman would 
be influenced to buy from that advertisement, and many would be afraid 
to enter the store and inquire for them, for fear the salesman might be 
as familiar with her as the ad-writer was. 

There should, be no necessity for a statement like this : 

“When you want reliable footwear buy them of a firm 
that is reliable. We do business on business prin- 
ciples and treat our customers square.” 

^ If a merchant does not do business I on business principles and treat 
his customers squarely he will very soon find that he has no customers. 

Here’s another example of an advertisement that appears very 
frequently under different guises : 

“When you. want clothing be sure to get our prices.” 
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No one would go out o£ his way to get prices when live merchants 
print them every day. Why not describe a line or two, and quote the 
prices? It would be more business-like. Here’s another: 

^'We sell Brown’s hats — 

We need say no more.” 

Why need there be nothing more said? Are Brown’s hats so well 
known that no reader of the advertisement could be given any further 
information? Are Brown’s hats all the same style? Are there never any 
new styles in Brown’s, hats ? Granted that every reader of the advertise- 
ment had heard of Brown’s hats, don’t you think it would have been 
using valuable space to better advantage if the advertiser had tried do 
induce some one to buy an extra hat ? 

The Saks & Company, New York, N. Y., advertisement was written 
by a man who was at that time very much in the public mind and was 
looked upon as very much of a philosopher. It is possible that the 


THE OVERCOAT BE LUXE 

An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


^ Harry Selfridgc stated a ^reat big undeniable truth when he 
.said, “You may print in capitals for short sifted people to be able 
to “make out what you say, but exaggeration defeats its own ends.'^ 

C. So when I state that Saks & Company create the finest fall and 
winter overcoats in Manhattan I am taking chances of spoiling an 
otherwise perfectly good advertisement 

C It takes “team work’* of master clothes-crafters tabuild a ^ood, 
also good looking overcoat. It isn't enough that the garment shall 
keep the biting blasts of Broadway from your Adoms*like figure, 
but it must make an appeal to the' clothes critics thtit throng the 
Cjreat White Way. 

C There is an aristocratic richness about Saks' overcoats that 
insures individuality and exclusiveness to the wearer. But then a 
Saks overcoat will not page you up Broadway either* It just gives 
*you. class on the Avenue de I'Opera of America. 

I have said that it is worse than foolish to be clothes conscious, 
but I realize that a man with a bum fitting overcoat cannot enter a 
lobster palace, without feeling like one. So I advise any man who 
on business or pleasure bent, touches elbows with gentle feminin- 
ity, wearing apparel which announces The Latest Hour in Paris, 
to have Saks & Company furnish him an overcoat dc luxe- 


Broadvi^By 34th Street 
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strangeness of this advertisement, its difference from others, made it 
worth while. 

Charles C. Casey, in an appeal for more imagination in adi'ertising, 
says : 

“A jewelry advertiser who had been using up scores of adjectives 
trying to tell his ad readers how nice his watches looked, discovered that 
imagination could be set in motion by the printed word. 

“Instead of saying, then, that his watches looked nice, he approached 
the subject from the buyer’s point of view with descriptions like tliis : 

“ ‘A watch that you’ll be proud for your friends to see.’ 

“The reader’s imagination unconsciously builds up from 'that sent- 
ence a better picture of the watch than a whole dictionary full of 'ad- 
jectives could picture. If the watch was one that he would be proud of, 
it was surely a nice watch — to him. 

“Instead of saying that his watches were accu- 
rate, never gaining nor losing a second, and a lot of 
other things that the mind automatically questions, 
he said : 

“ ‘Time that you can depend upon, always.’ 

“That is human interest. It is approaching the 
buyer from his own side of the argument. It is 
letting him convince himself. It is letting him 
supply the adjectives.” 

An effort to give the people what they want 
and an effort to tell why they want it, why it will 
wear or. satisfy, why it is superior to that made or 
■furnished in the past, why it is cheaper at the 
present prices than some articles that are sold for 
less should be the advertiser’s sole aim. All these 
are points that will give the advertisement that tone 
which will gain the coiifidence of the people, the 
quality whjch will make it appeal to the sense of 
economy or high value,’ the worth that will make it 
profitable to the man who has paid for and promoted the advertisement. 

Every store has some goods that no other store has. Perhaps the 
goods are of higher quality, or of a more reliable make, or bought at a 
lower price, and are consequently being sold a^<|i lower price. Whatever 
the superior points, whether of store or of goods, these should be ex- 
ploited. The facts should, be honestly stated, and reasons for the facts 
given as concisely as possible. Let the public know about these things. 
You may know it, but if you don’t tell it no one else will. 

The argument should be set in Roman type — that is, the ordinary 
style of newspaper type. It should be larger, of course, for the eight- 
point type, which is usually used in a newspaper’s reading columns, is 
not large enough to be attractive. A large open-face on a ten-point body 
can easily be read^but when space permits a twelve-point face is much 


Boys* 

School 

Shoes 

, .tike fre*t variety of 
Shoca wt carry af- 
ai>vidc range for se- 
lection^ 

BoieW €feu^etal Calf 
lot. «ervU:eia^» nice, 
•ftxoWi alioes. '.Oil' Grain 
sot ,freal fieavy/Twear and 
sjtin calf fotvgcd^l.wear. 
We handle boys’ 

sn6es only. 

Our .prices too Drill in- 
terest you. 


e.F.Bower 

Jobnatowa., K* Y. 
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more preferable. Sometimes the first two or three lines are set in twelve- 
point and the following in eight- or nine-point, as in the following 
argument : 


Comfort and durability in shoes are first consideration with 
people careful about their health; and they ai'e our first thought 
in designing our shoes, no matter how low the price or how 

dainty the design. And the stocks of shoes that we have here at the present 
time prove that these qualities need not be costly; nor ueed they be absent 
from the smartest and most stylish shoes that are made. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED 

S OME merchants seem to think 
that the important object to be 
gained in advertising is to let 
the public know that they keep cer- 
tain commodities for sale, such as 
shoes, hats, clothing, etc. They do 
not think it is necessary to tell the 
kind of shoes they have. They 
just say "‘Shoes/’ and expect the 
anxious public to rush in and buy. 
Some will add a claim tO' have “the 
largest stock at lowest prices.” 
That in itself isn’t much of an in- 
ducement to the public. Each purchaser may be presumed to want only 
one pair at a time, but they want a certain kind. They have made up 
their minds beforehand as to just what they want. When a merchant’s 
advertisement shows the reader of it that he will likely find the kind he 
wants at that store, he will go there to see. If he finds what he wants 
he buys it — if the salesman is a good one he buys anyway. 

There are usually several merchants in a town handling the same 
kind of goods. If one merchant has an especially good article he will 
gain the confidence of the public by telling something about it. If he 
has exactly the same line as his competitors he can make the public think 
that his line is better by fully describing it. 

Contrast the two shoe advertisements of C. P. Bower, Johnstown, 
N. Y., and Payne Shoe Co., Topeka, Kas. At a glance one finds that 
in the former advertisement there is really no description at all. In the 
latter there is something definite offer^ — something described in a 
business-like way. 


Get a 
pair of 
these for 
your child 



All sizes from 
the infant up 
to size 2 for big 
girls, choice, 

S5.OO $ 1 .^ 

values * “* 
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Some advertising experts say, ''Tell your stoiy quickly, and allow 
plenty of white space to make the advertisement stand out.” That is 
very good advice, but the trouble is some merchants carry it to extremes. 

Lengthen th^ sentences, and sacrifice 
white space if necessan-% , for at any 
cost the advertiser should make him- 
self plain. The advertisement may, as 
the result of a little crowding, be a 
trifle less conspicuous, but it is far 
better to convince a few than to mys- 
tify a thousand. 

The advertisement of Matthews 
Shoe Store avoids every form of de- 
scription, merely mentioning oxfords 
and pumps and showing a stock illus- 
tration. 

Hackett, Carhart & Co., New 
York, N. Y., practically leave the read- 
er to fill in their own ideas of what are 
being offered. It has become customary with many advertisers to say, 
^'Suits fomierly $25, now $15.” The reader of this advertisement has 
no means of knowing anything about these suits except the price. Not 
a word is said about color, pattern, weight, cut, etc. Surely this is not 
the best way to advertise. 

The advertisement of Morris & Butler, Boston, Mass., is surely 
brief enough, yet in this advertisement there is a fair description of this 
hammock. The price is given', the material and color are made plain, 
and vre are distinctly to understand that the price quoted includes shield 
and' mattress, and that the hammock is complete, ready for hanging. 
The description is as complete as the hammock is said to be. 

Advertisers should never lose sight of the fact that they are trying 
in their advertisements to show people why they 
should spend their money for certain goods the 
advertiser has for sale, rather than go else- ! _ 

wllCVG for tllPITl PhoA Re?i*ioiui 

vviicic iUi LllCllI. iwownw ooR E^m^m sT^ 

Bald statements do not belong to present- O'™*"** 

day advertising. It might have done a dozen Atsizs® 

years ago, but the present-day advertiser has to 
get a mental move on him if he wants to interest 
the masses. That’s it— -to interest the masses. . 

If John Smith has anything they want and will 

sell it for little ^money they are interested at 

once. But other merchants, as well as John 

Smith, are trying to coax them to buy, so, John Smith must do some- 
thing more than they. He must convince them that he' is not only selling 
at the low price advertised, but that the article is better value. 


Ra^ad Rick RcfWon* 

IWOUrtNC OOR ENTIRE 5TOCH Of 

KBgli Gniilit Suits - & OitrciKsts 

FOR MEN fc YOUNG MEN. 
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Here Is a Proposition 

you cannot ^ord to overlook 

75c to $i;25 

reduction on all 

Oxfords and Pumps 

during' our July clearance sale 
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Don’t say your goods are ‘‘the best in the world/’ for that is a bald 
statement, and of no value ; tell the people why they are the best. 

The advertiser who desires to call attention to some particular 
service he offers, or to the appropri- 
ateness of his wares for a certain 
purpose, makes a very serious mis- 
take when he assumes that every 
one who reads the advertisement 
knows all about the store. 

Charles Mayer & Co., in their 
large Christmas advertisement, say 
not one word about the goods they 
carry. This advertisement will 
serve for any other store by making 
a change in the advertiser’s name' — 
and it will only be of value in adver- 
tising to customers that know the 
store well. 

If you, study the advertisements 
of the largest retail houses in the 
world the first thing that such a 
study will show is that they go into 
details regarding quality, make and 
price. A person must be interested 

before he will buy, and he cannot become interested until he gets a clear 
idea of what it is the merchant has for sale. 


Reaayfor 

Christmas 

The. whoU sbm is-alive to&h Gift sugsr&fCwns, 
Allihit Christmas mmiiandise if displayed. 
Ntiartf everff artkle in. this store is appnh 
pr^forth^appfiKfiOhiitg Wt'Sfivi'ng time 

WmU itwt he a good idea 
to begin ..Christmas 
shopping now? 

Ypa caKchoose ihe gifis at your lemre and 
ufanrot be kutrded. Now assortments are at « 
their beO-imd. ihe indivtdual preference of 
iAdte to. ^rmdnbered may be more tiumgktr 
fjii^ considered. Seiections for Ckrififyim 
cwoi^fd dMeyand. delivere/i when desired., 
•JliifMit »it 0Mkt,ba.- CXriUmtm' 

Oiarles Jfager and Co. 


Here are a few thoughts expressed only recently by one of the 
highest salaried advertising managers of one of New York’s largest 
department stores : 


“Description of goods will bring 
more people to a store than prices. 

“People of a better class come to 
see the offerings. 

“Unless the advertiser knows his 
goods and values he is in danger of 
over-rating the value in his advertising. 

“Advertising description should 
tell humanly interesting things about 
the goods. 

“The greatest amount of fact 
must, be compressed into small space. 
“Description must be interesting as well as reliable. 

“Description must stimulate interest. 

“Merchandise must be described in a bright, snappy way. 





The price Tnclude* shield and »o£t top mattnaui c 

gr«n. red or khaW, #5.50^ 
Otiher fcamniocka up to SSSl* 

Freight or Bxpr&a paid to all parts of W. E. 
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“An examination of store advertising day by day will show a great 
deal of description that does not describe the goods. 

“Adjectives cannot be substituted for information. 

“Advertisements should educate the public in grades of goods and 
real values.” 

A merchant cannot write a trade-pulling advertisement unless he 
knows the goods he advertises. The salesman who makes it a jxiint to 
know about the dyes in coloring the cloth, or about the weaves of the 
goods, or about the reputation of the makers of the article, will sell more 
goods by telling his customers what he knows about the material and 
explaining to them why the line he offers is better than that offered by 
others. It is the same in advertising. Tell the public all about the wares 
for sale, and the sales will go up. 

' Advertising is coming more and more to be regarded as salesman- 
ship. The advertiser must study to tell the reader just the proper points 
to make him interested. Then when he calls at the store and examines 
the article, and finds it as represented the sale is concluded. 

Hulse Bros., Middletown, N. Y., have ample material for making a 
good advertisement, but fail to do so, because they make their advertise- 
ment too general. They seem to think that all they have to say is 
“jewelry,” and the public will buy it. 

Phelps & Perry, New York, have a much better advertisement, be- 
cause they go into particulars more deeply. They really tell something 
worth while about their business and offer an inducement for the public 
to deal there. 

The advertising columns of the newspapers are being conned eager- 
ly, day by day, by readers, and they really vie with the news columns in 
interest to the public. People are getting into the habit of looking for 
store news as for anything else, and even men who sneer at their wives 
for their habit of bargain hunting, find themselves unconsciously running 

over the advertisements to see 
what inducements are being of- 
fered in shoes, negligee shirts, 
clothing, etc. 

Talk is cheap, so give the 
public facts. Encourage them 
to look for your announce- 
ments by refusing to cheat 
them with blandishments, fun- 
nyisms, generalities, bald state- 
ments, or other substitutes for 
actual information about your 
goods or prices. 

Aim at educating your constituents in regard to your store and its 
goods. , A flaring announcement will., not accomplish this; neither will 
general advertising of the most modern type. You must interest people 



HULSE 


An Observing 
Woman 

notes Uow much moro alirnctlve 
other womcB are •when Jew- 
elry adorns their person. To *«ch 
a woman our present display of 
dainty and exquisite ’articles in 
gold and. silver, set with precious 
.and semi-precious stores, "will 
make a strong appeal. We Invite 
you to call and inspect our large 
and splendid stock. 

BROS. 

B James St, 


Jewelers and Diamond Merchants. 
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by making definite statements about the goods and prices. If you try to 
tell them everything in one advertisement they will remember nothing. 

Pick out specialties that are representative of their special class and 
push them from time to time. Re- 
member, also, that.it is not mere 

cheapness that catches people. T 

You have to convince them that i|ffl Old Jewelry H I 

you have what they want, as well Ug ¥p| 

as cheaper, than your neighbor. H i || Tf 

The public, have grown very T || you ll ^ 

discriminating, and it is surprising © © * 

how familiar people are becoming S S 

with the stocks of the local mer- S PHELPS & PERRY » 

•chants and how readily they rec- 
ognize their relative merits. 

Women will read descriptions 

of articles by the page, but men are not so ready to store away such 
knowledge for ftiture use. In writing descriptions, then, of .articles of 
men’s attire, or for men’s use, they should be shortened as far as possible 
without impairing the picture that is intended to be conveyed to the 
reader’s mind. 

A good rule to follow when in doubt is : Describe the article fully, 
in popular language ; technical terms are not known to all readers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PRICES 

T he most interesting part of any retailer’s advertisement is the price 
of the article advertised. Unless the price is mentioned its value 
cannot be compared with other articles. The article may be so 
glowingly deiscribed and so forcibly praised that one reader out of ten 
may be able tO' judge its real value. The other nine may place its cost 
much higher than it is and decide that it is not within their means. 
Purchasers should be told the price — it is necessary if values are to be 
compared. 

Advertising means telling things, giving information, all the infor- 
mation. There are some merchants who are evidently of a different 
opinion, and who believe in telling some things arid leaving others untold 
until they get the customer into the store. Perhaps the idea of only 
telling half would be all right if the advertisement would bring people to 
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CLOTHES FOR 
SCHOOL BOYS 

*'If you don’t find it at Mayer Israel & Co. you won't 
find it anywhere.*' 

With this advice a customer was sent to our Boys’ 
Department the other day by a lady who does a great 
deal of ahonpin^ and buys lots of boys* clothes. 
That’s a'leadership which we deserve by having won. 
If you have a boy to get in readiness for School open- 
ing it will pay you to come to headquarters for his 
wearable. 

Suits, Hats, Shirts, Underwear, Blouses, Extra Trous- 
ers and the like. 

7I4-716 CANAL STREDT 


Quaiity first, last the store as surely as the tell- 

mlulllhtamm WholC. But it Will 

1^1 F'C^R interest some, 

a asa^w a *V while others who are looking 

for just the information omit- 

O^aiV/V/lNr 0\J X 

■-nyoTidon’tflnditatMay«ri,rad&c«.youwon-t advertises the full information 

find it anywhere.” . , 

With this advice a customer was sent to our Boys* EDOUt itS gOOuS. 

Department the other day by a lady who does a great Tf- jg tllill^S that 

deal of shopping and buys lots of boys* clothes. . r Kl* 

That’s a'leadership which we deserve by having won. really DllllgS tiie pUDilC in 

If you have a boy to get in readiness for School open- search O f the articles they IiavC 

pay you to com. hoad,uartora for hia 

Suits, Hats, Shirts, Undeiwear, Blouses, Extra Trous- true, aS Hlticll information aS 

«rs and the like. possible should be forthcoming 

“va I p in a merchant's advertisement. 

The more one tells the 

more one sells. 

7M.716 CANAL STREET Other iiierchaiits there are 

who like to describe their 

wares fully, but would rather have the, price left out. They say, ^‘The 
price is pretty high, and folks might think it is too dear, and not come 
to the store to. see the article at all. If they come to the store we can 
show the good points of the articles, and their good qualities, and then 
the price won’t seem so high. Then again, if we can’t sell them that 
article, we can, perhaps, sell them another and cheaper one.” That 
manner of argument sounds right, but it is really wrong. 

To become interested in the description of an article, only to find 
in the end that the price, one of the most important pieces of informa- 
tion, has been omit- 
ted, 'is, to say the ^^^Atw 9 Mwmrw 

anu It IS SUSpiC- Garment Shop 60S Kansas Ave. Garment Shop 

ious, too. “The price „ - , ,r\ee • . 
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i-v .-, 1 matcrisl with nhouldor cord attached, I M 
SCcK lurtncr in- which goes wub each. Theao are very late creations -M, ^ 

• , ... •hti worth your inspection. A very speeisJI 

formation, while un- ‘ 

dev that impression. A Large Selection of Velvet Dresses 

< Tn ftiA -Q/^XTA-r Wc have just received a nice assortment oflhfts*'] 
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baurn, Topeka, Kas., ^ pjj,g Norfolk Suits 

we nud three spe- , markets— 25 now Nor-h ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

4r f,^lV Stttts in the ahipmeot, in Un and gray mixture*. 1 fflP m C A 

Aiolo r\ff£n^o,A r,*- 4-1.^ They are lined throughout with aatin, and man tai- 1 ^ 
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Topeka’s New 
Garment Shop 


jr PROPJEH APMREL FOR lhH£S 
60S Kansas Ave. 


Topeka’s New 
Garment Shop 


Our Special Offerings for Monday 

New Reversible Coats 

Pathioned out of all-wool mixtures in light and 
dark tan, green, brown, gray and lavender. They 
come in a number of ».t.vlc8 nod can bo worn on either ^ W Pw C A 
j side A "apeeial feature is a noat shopping bag of v ^ I / ^ 

the aame matcrisl with ohouldor cord attached, I a *mmm 
which goc.s with each. Theao are very late creations ^ 

and well worth your inspection. A very speciaJI 
value at. e , .. , .. - 

A Large Selection of Velvet Dresses 

We have just received a nice assortment of thisso'l |fni ^ pm g* ^ 
Uesntiful drewes in a number of different colon and ( ^ I y 0 v 
stylei; elegant new modols, oasily worth *22.60— j % M *»■■» 
spacial. Monday . .,,....,.,,1 * 


A Fine Lot of Norfolk Suits 

Just in from the Eastern markets— 26 now Nor-' 
folk Suits in the shipment, in tan and gray mixture*. 
They are lined throughout with aatin, and man tai- 
lored The skirts have panel front and back They 
are easily worth more than the special Monday 
price of 
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offer has the price shown prominently and 
must in itself attract attention. 

In the E. D. Kiam, Houston, Tex., ad- 
vertisement, the large display prices will also 
attract attention, but the description is so 
inadequate that the prices are practically 
meaningless. 

Mayer Israel & Co-., New Orleans, La., 
in their advertisement, put up a good argu- 
ment, but quote no prices. If these two ad- 
vertisements could be fused together the result 
would be an advertisement that would fill 
every requirement. 

No store ever lost its dignity by advertising prices. If the prices 
are honest prices any store may state them with dignity. In fact, honest 
prices^ lend dignity to any store’s advertisements. 

Quoting a high price never yet lost a customer. If the price is too 
high, whether, it is stated in an advertisement or by a salesman, the sale 
will not be made. If the price isn’t quoted it is taken for granted by 
some as a pretty sure indication that it is too high for the article 
described. 



It does not hurt any business to quote high prices oil high quality 
goods. People expect high-class wares to be high-priced. They are 
usually willing to pay a good price for a good article, and will do so 
without quibbling over it. But it is. not policy for a store catering to all 
classes to advertise high-class goods all the time, for then the store may 
gain a reputation of being 


high-priced. Such an impres- 
sion often prevails where there 
are no real grounds for it. By 
advertising high-class goods 
part of the time and the lower- 
priced varieties at other times, 
the store gains a reputation of 
being large and of carrying a 
great range of values. When 
advertising high-grade goods, 
quality of the article should be 
particularly emphasized, and 
when advertising cheap or low- 
grade goods, the keynote of 
low price should be sounded 
loudly. In the Scotch Tailors’ 
advertisement, we have an ex- 
ample of^^*an ''eye-catcher” 
made by the prominent and 
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School Days 
Are Here 

Four points worth 
remembering 
about, our 

School 

Shoes 

Fit right-r 
Made ^ght— 

Wear right— 
Priced^nght— 

to $3 

Special-Free 
pair of extra good 
Children’s Stock- 
ings with each pair 
of boys’ or mils* 
sboTsis bought here 
during the next 10 
t -days*^ 

Landay & Cohen 

’‘tA# 

208 vr$n Caettbiit StrMt 

We close ftt. 8 p. m., Setpr* 
excepted. 



TROUSERS! 


mm ^ BroMi uiMiv Ae 
Otiini tffiuim. ft tf ptr «Mit el 
Ntuiie prieef. Th* imwi? 1b» 
iMitylnUaek, md wt km»«l 
tMiMnf flkt edtAc I# qakk* 
mulcf.' Imymn must wmi 


SANDERS ft BARROWS 


$T,69,73mimStt9e£ 


peculiar character of the price. It would catch 
the eye from any portion of a densely printed page. 

Usually the price is what clinches the sale, 
isn’t it? 

After other essential facts have been pre- 
sented and considered, the price is the final argu- 
ment — it is the final bid for the customer’s money. 

Most folks want to know what an article 
costs before they even consider making a purchase. 

When the public is thoroughly familiar with 
the quality and value of a brand of goods, the 
price, if it is a special inducement, is all the argu- 
ment needed. 

But when the, standard of quality is not gen- 
erally recognized or appreciated, some statements 
or arguments as to quality are necessary in order 
to demonstrate the ‘value, represented by the price 
at which the article is offered. 

The statement of the price, with perhaps 
some additional comment of relative values, is, 
therefore, logically considered as always necessary 
in inviting a purchase. 

Landay & Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa., quote 
prices in a general way — “$i to $3.” This is not 
specific enough. Let them take from their low- 
priced line one style of shoe and describe and price 
it. If they have no more space to devote to other 
lines, it is permissible and advisable to say, “other 
lines up to $3". On the other hand they could 
describe the $3 line and say, “other grades down 
to $1.” 

In advertising a retail store it is always the 
best policy to advertise some specific line, give a 
full description and quote the price. If the adver- 
tisement occupies sufficient space more than one 
item may, be specialized in this manner. 

If it is a shoe store that is advertising a 
school shoe that is particular value at $1.50, any 
man or woman with common gumption will know 
that the store carries other grades of shoes. More 
than that they will conclude that the store handles 
men’s and women’s shoes also. If the shoe dealer 
fears that the public will believe he has only one 
grade, of school shoes he might still advertise his 
$1.50 grade as a type of his school shoes and add 
“other grades $1,00, $1.25, and $2.” He might 
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also tack on to his name the phrase, “The Family Shoe Store.” By 
advertising a different line each time the advertisement appears, he can 
thoroughly advertise a larger number of articles than he can by merely 
mentioning a long list of articles and quoting prices that are meaning- 
less without adequate descriptions of the articles listed. The larger 
portion- of the readers of any merchant’s advertisements are people who 
1‘ead the papers regularly and who read the advertisements as regularly 
as they read the papers. It is likely then that every advertisement is 
read, and where articles are fully mentioned and priced the stock soon 
becomes fairly well advertised to every reader of the paper. 

In advertising special sales, or leaders, the price should receive 
prominent display. The advertisement in which prices stand out boldly 
will attract attention from the class who are always looking for bargains. 
On the other hand, a prominent display of prices is looked upon with 
doubt and distrust unless explicit reasons are given for the low prices. 

Quarter-off sales are very frequent these days. In the advertise- 
ment of Sanders & Barrows, a cut of twenty-five per cent, is advertised 
in trousers. This is meaningless to a great many people. The merchant 
should remember that there are many men who have not had the ad- 
vantages of a good school education. They can read sufficiently to 
understand our language, but they .would be unable to figure anything 
on a percentage basis. For this reason the original and the cut price 
should be mentioned in such an advertisement. 

In the grocery advertisements of H. F. Goodrich and E. L. 
Brainard, Chardon, O., there are two ways shown of quoting prices. 
In the former advertisement, the price reduction is shown by deducting 
five per cent, from the bill. The amount, 13 cents, is so small that the 
reduction will not be appreciated by people who are used to reading 
about goods quoted at half price in other lines. Thirteen is H. F. 
Goodrich’s unlucky number. Brainard’s table of prices is intended to 
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show the offerings made. The reader is supposed to make his own 
comparisons. This mode of advertising the advantages of cash prices 
is better than the: other. 

Sanger Brothers, Dallas, Tex., make a combination offer that might 
be duplicated with good results in other localities. 

The manner in which the prices are displayed in the twin panels, 
advertising drawers and corset covers, is very attractive. This feature 
of telling the price first and then naming the article offered afterward 
has more in it than appears on the surface. This style is very attractive 
in full-page advertisements, of which this reproduction is a part. 



SPECIMEN SIGNATURE DESIGN 



cCEan-op sale op 

Boys’ School. Suits 

Investment m Boys' School Outfits at a 

wvmg. of about 50 per cent, 

ocnools wu1 Often in a.fcw weeks and you can buy in -this sale 

A Suit ) All For 

A Blouse Waist} - 
A Pair Hose )$3a35 

‘ir"*** " the year. The 

«?rr out *5.00 to $6.00. but, ii order to 

to leaaon, lyd oyer them regardless of loss to us 

Boys ClothiAg~New Basement * 

New Autumn Millinery 

*he nitw fashion ideas . 
!* • i’ttlo.too hot for a dark hat? No mat-*’; 

Mmiuety StOtion— Fourth Floor. 

Visit Our Hairdressing 

on sixth FJoor, managed by Mrs, 
Bratds «i 50 to «2 oo 

Children's Hah' Bobbed and Shingled. 

RIAD OUR AD ON FAGE 13 . 


At MU8UN DRAtmtll-. 

n» Lawn nith*. tMtHnMitawta 

ana lucK^Ht 

At Vil* vHRKeiiJimAviem 

rurna etuaitr ef 
ttirU* w»ih lutfle ©t «»#■ teoha, atM> 
tupkn and Item, 

At UMShKWU 0IM.WKWI 

est waw ~<;tuatcr ef «ve lueha. 
Omi» tuckwi laM inaMtiwi a»« 
■awr la« ran*. 

At VMttMOXk DltA'iminltB 

ni a w#v- — Mnrt* of nn* Cambria 


Corset Covers 

Babomlaty tHmmeO witk dalAtv.tac* 
InatrtiiMia lace bna *«mr«{«wT esaa.. 
Wadinaa. riMmia, «e. CSntiMt Omrt 
Wilt) n»«* er tsit futtMe. te wtar wfta 
•am amifta. IMcm fretn iii« we t» 


M lQia jxniwpi* comaw - 
Mad. ee miwtia, irlaNMd 
unif VakneiMiMaW an« anitNmMaty. 


Al KmhrnMuiry WmmalU 

wwli and arma. mbwa luelMd iwm, wtui 
law laawtWm and adiw 

At SOr t!OV«nt~|iuii- 

ma.mli; went, aqa^ 
1 *^ and Mall anib viMmn wi* 
*r«M MwMi^rir trlwiiMlaw. ^ 

OlMwat 7»a. f 1J|. ttjHk 
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CHAPTER X. 

DISPLAY 

I DEAL display is the proper arrangement of type, border and cut, 
whereby the maximum of prominence is given to an advertisement, 
or any specific portion of it which requires it. If, among a score of 
advertisements on a page of a newspaper, there is one which stands 
out above its neighbors, that advertisement is sure to be properly 
displayed. It was the contrast between that and its fellows which caused 
the display, hence, display might properly be called contrast. 

There are many ways in which a merchant can secure this display 
or contrast. The most general methods used are conspicuous types, 
borders, cuts, trademarks or some special fomi of set up. Either of 
these means can be made effective in the hands of any one who has 
made a study of type. 

When an advertisement is printed in ordinary newspaper type, 
across two or more columns, it should be leaded, as. it makes it much 
easier to read. When it is only the width of one column it does not 
matter so much, as the eye is accustomed to the close lines, but even 
then when space permits it is better leaded. 

An advertisement should never be left to the tender mercies of the 
printer regarding display. Some indication , of the style of display 
should be given in a dummy. When a merchant does this he must 
make some effort to master the principles of display, for there is nothing 
so aggravating to a printer as to be asked to do impossible things with 
rules and type. He should compare advertisements he sees in his daily 
reading. He should carefully analyze those that seem good to him to 
find out just the point that has made the display attractive. He must 
also carefully calculate the number of words required to fill a certain 
space, and see that he is not asking his printer to put fifty words in a 
space capable of containing only half that number. 

All display lines should be set in the same style of type, although 
several different sizes may be used. Many printers, if left to decide 
this question, will use as many different faces of type as they can, and 
think they are doing the merchant a favor by doing so. This kind of 
hodge-podge is not display, and is really a detraction rather than an 
attraction in an advertisement. When too many styles of type are used, 
none are prominent, all seeking prominence. 
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An advertisement that has 
too many display lines or sub- 
heads will present a gray ap- 
pearance to the eye. One good, 
strong headline, with the body 
of the advertisement set solid is 
much more attractive. 

In the Pietzuch, Cincinnati, 
O., advertisement, there are too 
many display lines. The whole 
advertisement gives one an im- 
pression that there were so many 
things to be emphasized that in 
the end none were given prom- 
inence. . 

White space is as attractive 
as type matter, but should never 
be used at the expense of inter- 
esting and edifying reading matter. In the olden time the printer would 
allow no little white spaces to show. If there happened to be any of these 
little white spots appearing he promptly filled them up with some kind 
of fancy figure or curlicue. These often detracted the reader's attention 
from the text. 

The white space in the German Trust and Savings Bank, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is by no means wasted. It is an eye arrester and throws the rest 
of the advertisement into a solid whole that is pleasing in appearance. 

In Isaac Hamburger & Sons, Baltimore, Md., the manner in which 
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The 


Shoe 


We are showing 
now five hart* 
dred. styles. 

All shapes^ 
all leathers. 


iMiMlAjali 


Girh 

in Town f 

Wearing ! ‘^Fall Styles 

the itn**. d«ln* flualUlei. coJor. (and Immediate 

weir comfofi) are better than the alx,^ aeven. eight and ten-dohaj- kttsd 
end cect Jnit one>ha]f a* niUeh. 

.SQ 




Tea aail IllaeXi 
Itneeia 


lA-M M.S 

V "T Tea Rmuiiie. > * 

I Th* I The 

) rstr All-gkaBdlk } Pair. 


The Store of Famous Shoes 


For 

Quality TWwooNCfo 

RACE, NEAR ARCADE 


for 

filTSofOU* Style 


Mark Twain 

wa3 once asked, ‘"(Tf all your books, 
which do you consider the best?'' 

He promptly replied, ‘*My bank 
book/' 

The man or womau, boy or girl, 
who earns some, spends less, and 
has a savings pass book on this 
bank, is on the road to success. 
Have you one? 

German Trust and Savings Bank 

Cor. 13tb 84td Clay Streets 
Capital $100,000 Undivided Profits $65,000^ 

Preeiaeni.. JL F. fiDBdm, Vioe.PreSe 

j N. a cashier. 
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the illustration is shown, out- »|ii » 11 n • 

side of the advertisement prop- 1 UC Dllll I Up 111 UUT 

er, is sure to attract the read- ylJ* J 

er’s eye. (See page 62.) WilldOW 1 ^ \ 

A neat article of publicity is attracting: lota of at- /\ 

is stronger than one showing a tension. It has a pedi- n / J 

slovenly make-up. The more ^ee, and is every tech a 

^ 1. 4. 1 thoroughbred. Take a // ’Ty 

attractive a merchant makes you’re down / /Spr 

his advertisements, the more this way or hotter still ^ 

effective they will be as money- come in and make his CA 

maU-pr<! quaintance— neither barks I 

the shins nor bites the [~| — | — 

In the Jaccard advertise- toes. ' 

ment we have a tone and dig- _ _ “T , ^ 
nity that proclaims the store as j^gtttllCW S 
a store of quality. We have q» 
in this advertisement an an- OllOC 1^101*6 
nouncement of a special sale so g05 Xvt. 

different from the “ Slap ! 

Bang !” style used so often by many stores. The display in this adver- 
tisement could not be improved. 

Matthew’s Shoe Store, Topeka, Kas., have a very neat display and 
one that will attract much attention. The use of rules forming steps 
below the cut fills the white space and forms a resting place for the eye 
so unaccustomed to this style of display. 

Every style of type used in an advertisement should be perfectly 
legible to the untrained eye. Plain types are best for advertising pur- 


The Bull Pup in Our 
Window P 

Is attracting lot? of at- 
tension. It has a pedi- / ^ 
amQ is every inch a ^ 

thoroughbred. Take a ^ 

look when you're down 
this way or better still 
come ip and make his ac- 
quaintance— neither barks 
the shins nor bites the^lMII^^ 
toes. - 

Matthew’s 
Shoe Store 

606 Kansas Ave. 
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poses. The artistic and highly ornamen- 
tal styles should be left for artistic print- 
ing. Too many display lines set in cap- 
ital letters should be avoided, because 
they are hard to read. Lower case letters 
(small, letters) are much more easily read 
at a glance and should be used wherever 
possible. For the same reason condensed 
styles of type should not be used to any 
extent, although they effect ,a saving of 
space where space is valuable. 

In the Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., advertisement, we have a 
splendid example of , an open display, 
while in its companion, advertising Flint- 
kote Roofing, is shown a solid display — 
too solid for newspaper advertising, al- 
though considered good for magazine 
copy. 

The Bell-Dana Co., Columbus, O., 
advertisement will attract the eye, but 
will it receive a reading? The same play 



on the advertiser's name 
could be secured by the 
use of a boiller design in 
a manner that would com- 
pel a reading. 

The Dayton Power & 
Light Co. advertisement 
shows an elaborate prep- 
aration of a design, but it 
fails to be very clear, be- 
cause the plug end of the 
electric light bulb is not 
shown. The display lines 
are apt to be misunder- 
stood, as it looks very 
much like an opticab ad- 
vertisement 

A border is a very 
effective means of giving 
display to a small adver- 
tisement, and should al- 
ways be used. These bor- 
ders should never be of 


PICTURE 
MAKING 
is as easy as 

PICTURE 
TAKING 
by the 

KODAK 

SYSTEM 


With the KODAK FILM TANK 
the novice cam produce in futi 
dapUghtf ne^ativet equal to 
those produced by experts by the 
dark-room method, j 

Anybody can make first clast 
prints on VELOX ( there’s « 
grade for every negative)— any 
time and by any light. 


EASTMAN kodak; CO. 

KOCHESTER, NEW YOBJfC 
ThaKoae*CU». 
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the fancy order. Plainer and heav- 
ier borders are best for newspaper 
advertisements. 

Italics, moderately used, denote 
emphasis. But when every other 
word of a story is printed in italics, 
the effect is neutral, since the words 
in Roman are as prominent as those 
printed in italics. The same applies 
to the use of display words in the 
body of an advertisement. When 
used moderately, the effect is to give 
certain parts of the advertisement 
more emphasis than the others. When 
immoderately used, their use in effect 
amounts to no display whatever, since 
the parts not intended to be displayed 
receive as much prominence as the 
parts intended to be displayed. 

Atti-activeness does not mean 


A M A N 

PUTS HIS FOOT 

«lo\*o rlnfcrtj U r)o^lv•oll«orlvo•cbiuB Hn 5 it 1 vccor)»$ llwfcwW^hlJrct 


IN HIS EAR 

thiuoikr Arar>tt9*'oni coTnji Jn tm tihw « yfrV. Wfl 

conv<nlCUily imd'ltr »n<l get « boitV »h* *uf^ of I«ot 

t-AlBforV, ItV vould hiKcnn ni-O-l trt Unuk of lit- 2JiO II bOfglt.'OOOUrH 'lot ft 

"Uolcfiroj* of euro* T*>a,vF '•tei.O.'HiF * ALUsvS. IwaffiMg. M Toird 


yWkHl 

14 S-U 4 7 «ncx> ST. ' us 'k. sf.. 

As 

fUe yoifftg 
ftiarrJed couplo 
starts out in the vorld 
leaving the paternal roof, 
compi.tft all the things belong- 

IT 8 00. itig thereto toehitid, it then 

' becomes necessary, figura- 
tively speaking! for them to fee-, 
ther their' own ne^t, to make 
the house home-like and radiant 
with cheex;. The essentialness 
of‘a happy hearth, that thing 
that weaves the bonds of mat- 
rimony olaser is made pro- 
ductive in at* atmosphere of 
the comfortable-bordering on 
luxury. Vheit we say luxury 
we do not mean those things 
enjoyed by the idle rich, or any- 
thing in fact that Ik expensive, 
or beyond the tnegns of ordinary 
individuals. Good practical fur- 
niture, ihe kind that is nttadetpb© 
comfortable, the kind that tends to 
ehchatice the home, is the one great 
tbitlg that is conducive tp blissful con- 
tent. To the young couple about to lea- 
ther their nest, let us say that nowhere 
in' Columbus can they find furniture that 
will convert a barren house into a veritable,’ 
paradise, at such a reasonable price as. at’ 
our store-and moreover we sell on the credit plum 
See us before buying and we will furnish 

OUT-FIT 

elaborate design, variety in type 
faces, nor gingerbread orna- 
mentation. Advertisements 
should be written and displayed 
so that they, from their sim- 
plicity, the style of type, posi- 
tion and everything else invite 
perusal. This is the secret of 
technical attractiveness^, not 
gingerbread type effects. 


Boom* 

? 0 JMplete, 

*78.00. 


MakeYour 
IMoney 
Earn 


. M. 
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A j£ood investment is one »ba< » 
perfectly safe and reliable, s^d 
at the same time affords a reason- 
able profit 

Amerkao Water Works 
Bonds 

offer an investment possessinj both 
of these essential features They 
are unconditionally guaranteed by 
the company issuing them and arc 
further secured by double ‘heir 
val u« in real estate Conservative 
business men consider them es- 
pecially desirable. We arc .sell 
in^ these bonds at a pnee that 
Vill yield S percent 

Oar Beal "W.ler W«rl» B.a8t“ IMIilat MDaS 
iiiam.iia* a) rilM I. ika ianilar hi. far U 

Ihe Sennton Irust tapiny 

516 Surma S*r«*t' 


Make Your 
Money Earn 

5 % 

A good inTMtment it one'tbftt i* 
perfKtly aafe end reliable and at 
the same time aSotdi a reasonaWe 
profit 

American W ater-W orks 
Bonds 

offer an inveitment po»«e«tng noth 
of these essential features. They 
are unconditiooaU; guarsiiteed by 
the company issuing them and am 
further secured by double their 
value in real eatate ConservatiTt 
busineaa men consider them esp«. 
iaUy desirable n We «* se^B 
these twnds at a price fiJftt 'wSu 
yield 5 pet sent 

OBJ book 'WaUr-Works Bondi. 

The Scranton 
Trust Company 

S16 Swr»e* SlrMl 




■ GOOD INVESTMENT is one tlial 
is perfectly safe and reliable I 
: and at the same time affords- a | 
reasonable profit. 

American Water-Works 
Bonds 


offer an iiivtslmtnt possmin; 


botii of these 
lures. They arc nncondilion- 
ally gaaranleed by tie cum- 
peny issuing tbetn and are 
further secured by douhfe Ibeir 
value in real estafe. Conser- 
vative httsincss men comhler 
them especially desirable. 


OwB«»h.“W*TER.W0RI!S BONDS,” 
Mum mkI) iRfmiuliM a( viIm 
ASK fORH 


fea- 

We are 
selling 
these 
Bomisat 
a price 
tkatwi 
fidd 
Sperct. 


The Scranton Trust Company 

este SPRUCE sTReer 
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We show four settings of the advertisement of the Scranton Trust 
Company, two of which are good and two are bad. 

These are reproduced so that the student of advertising may make 
comparisons of them and study out the reason why two are good and 
two are not so good. 

We also show several pages of displayed advertisements for similar 
study. Some are fine specimens, while others are not so good. A study 
of these will aid the advertiser in deciding upon his own displays. 





Wdti;- la fbist MoFoiag ia BagiiiaioM^ ' 

Qar.Blg DIscoaat F^icc:i^arnlrttf • ' 

^HIS AFFAIR- ewiy.! 

^ /Uribv't'i /vlvni^ufa ick&' ^ 1 iW\Tt.GrK rtiir - 


dwatrtmetitlo oiSnieSfrA; 

tlwiD^^ugfefifiEk W' il^Vi^ Oiir &^c|: ^ 

■oat -eveiylwg'left g^t 

son'^ . - 


S1(KW 


If at •Caatmo* iprioe*. 


%22 Salts. . . .r. : . . .ftl4.0O 
|S5 Suits*.-, . . . .*10.W 

|5S -SuitBr- <1', , •• .’ . .flT.BO 

iSmm *** ^ •’ icfA Win. 


$80 Sum. < ; y. . .fXd.Bo- 

.faajift .'v.-v ' 




e‘arsuv70& cont*: *t 


0 } snack and Oifdrd S^y. md; 

OvarcoaU at OarnMal r^. . 

;::.i» 1 fS.g:aSEsf^;^ 
::::£|g8 I .ii8:mg::.rr-^i 


$815 • Omcoitots.i . , ri§i.-.&e 

|-*5 Ororcoatyv . ^ 

• |5& Overcoats. /. . .gats.oo 


BOVS’SDEPARTMNT ITeIviSAT CXSNlVjil; PRICES 


BToys” Suits# OOuWs'bi-easted- 
coAt atid Knlclttmcker foDts. 
good >tlbstfuitlal’ tfidteirtals. . i« 
dc»l«»le patterds, cdt and • 
■well made: BeSulftr $ 6.00 suits, '• , 
•2.94. - r 1. i 

“ ^ya’ Suits, double-breasted i 
coat, Vith either stralsht- Imee 
or Biftlekerbockor pants, < In 
«atarte»t stylteh., patteJ»» of, 
velour and chevl«, cut very 
full *nd^SPl«pdldl/. tailored. 
^RotKT ItTOO and $ 8;60 suits, .• 
»*.y»fc- ■ .y • • 


. jatoya’-^ygo Suspenders, iTe. , 
w J?***®- owallty black 

■ s;??-8^gg?8SSi,.y^M, 

' $^50 Pajawast 'VMtb ''' 

aa4 colored j sizes. 4, B, a Si« 
13 years, T»e. • • «««^ 


•'• Spirit U at %aorh ytHU «« viaorourtv 

S’ih^hitWfjSatand Shoe I^epartmentfMhcr^^fS 
ifttite- 1 / 0 ^ «hs**s ocoordlnpljr. > , ^rrwM- 

s, ISAM: HAMBURGER & SOi 

X Baltittiore and Hanover 
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Overeoai or SU(7, $20, $3S, $30 or $40 


The Columbus Tailoring Co. 

/' C HlihM, '>nrlh High Si 




HERES A 
SPRING BEAUTY 


There’* geimin# »(yl« (n every *«l(»h»-*l>»erv* 
the aaUy, cimri-eal hang of tlu tnHutni lutu 
tht Mt-eheated affect the £d*t it faint 
avfn the aiftf waltt linn, ikt Mirf, Satt-ftubit 
collar, Uiitll the tlig/iUy railed Utjiilt-^Wt liter 
fdvorite Sfftrtg moetel, tfie eorrcef ihlnt. At 
.luuai, we're the first to mate It, 

The popular lAades fyr Spring are CrapiCrtan. 
mixed. Slephant Oram and Tait^ Her* they 
alt are in praftuUic^ here dlsa yaa’U fbti draflel', 
men, cutten, latlors, the beet money and tape, 
rlrnee can get. ready la makeyatt ikeswellett 
lookias, beet wearmg eatt you ever bad. 

$20 $25 $35 $'40 



RICHTER SUITS 



$25.00 

I have sgen ti in papers, in cars and on signs, 

I have heard it mentioned a million of times, 

I have asked every man I happened to meet. 

At the theatre, ball park, club, on the street. 

When / venture my question, Vi's met mth a frown, 

Kob really don't know^“The Talk of The Town ?" 

With single accord they have all said I 0 me, 

'Tis of clothes wondrous fine, made by Richter (F. C). 

f lolumbus T^iiortng f!Oa 

F. C. RICHTBR 
149 North High Street 


. K C. RICHTER 


Columbus Tailoring Co. 


149 Norik High SL 




We'te Ready for Fall! 
Are You?’ 

We'f* t bit proud of theeiunnlng Uy out of Fell 
ituffa thit ireiiere «t our thop now. 

Every (rein he* been brlnitlnit In e(yl(v«tuf{ from 
the Feahiou Ce((tera. until now our tfaelve* reeembic 
# rainbow. 

Tbo "SwoU Followe” down E»»t «y "Groen'''^ 
*0 w« boueht creea'—irreen end ehudee of Kfcon. end 
eey, but sreen make* up bbeutlfully In.* *utt. 

When you Me the line you'll w»tit to buy *1* 
■nlt*-yuu will herdly be able to detide whith one 
you went, th« clucb » *11 *0 pretty. 

t have Itntt added elthteen tellor* to my abnp. 
*nt] can turn out work in better time than ever be- 
fore-hut don't put off ordermor too (onit, we'll pet a 
ehlUy tnep before you know It— any wey yel Into 

the game and be o«* of the firat to ahow wbat'a 
What In dotbea. 

$20 $ 22.50 $25 $30 

F. C RICHTER 

Cohmbm Tailoring Co. 

us Rarth HlfIrStmt 


advertising to men 
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PRICKS QUOTED IN MANY WAYS 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PUEES, READING NOTICES, WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 

R eading notices are of more value to the retail merchant than is 
usually conceded by experts. But even among merchants who 
have gone into that kind of advertising there is apt to be a 
diversity of opinion as tO' their value, yet they continue to use them. 

A reading notice of any kind has a certain amount Of value because 
the public reads them as matters of news and not as items of adver- 
tising. If the sentiment expressed is of any value the reading notice 
will be valuable also. 

The reading notice goes to the reader as a particular^ view of the 
editor of the paper and, as such, may have more weight than if the same 
ideas were expressed over the merchant’s own name in the advertising 
columns. This extra weight depends upon the paper and its prestige, to 
some extent. 

Here is an advertisement that recently appeared in several places 
among the news items of a local daily : 

“White does good shoe repairing.” tf. 

Now this reading notice, has all the eannarks of an advertisement 
and does not pose as anything else. It will be read because it is short 
and the sentiment expressed is quickly taken in by the reader. As such 
it is good advertising. 

The local merchant often feels that as a large user of advertising 
space he is entitled to considerable free reading notices. He often gets 
them, but where he gets them free his competitor gets them free also. 
Free things are apt to be of little value or are in reality often being paid 
for far beyond their actual worth. 

The merchant is no more entitled to free reading notices, unless it 
is a part of the contract, than the editor of the paper is entitled to free 
groceries or shoes. The space in the paper is the publisher’s stock in 
trade, and is for sale at a certain price, just the same as the merchant’s 
stock is for sale. It is as reasonable for the one to expect free groceries 
whenever he requires them as for the other to expect free reading 
notices. 

A reading notice when, given purely as a news item is of much 
more value than a “reader” that every one knows is an advertisement. 
When given as a news item it should have none of the earmarks of the 
advertisement about it. 
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Some years ago the medical advertiser used reading notices very 
freely. Small and large spaces were used. Sometimes the item was 
disguised as a telegraphic dispatch. The first few lines when read were 
apparently real news, but the item soon developed intO' an advertisement 
of a medicine. That kind of advertising is positively of no value to>day. 
People who read such items are mad at themselves for being caught, 
mad at the paper for printing the hidden, advertisement, and mad at the 
advertiser for tricking them into reading his advertisement. 

Such advertisements are still being used, but they are usually on a 
more quiet order. The element of sensationalism is usually omitted. 
Here is one that starts out with a misleading headline but which at the 
same time is a legitimate one for such an advertisement : 


A SU'CCESSFUb NORSEMAN ' 

Never aHows his horse to sufF'er pain. 
He always uses Nerviline, Which is 
noted for cttrinig -sifciffness, rlieumatism, 
swellings and strains. Nerviline is just 
as good infsiide as outside. Fot cramps, 
colic, and' internal pain it's a perfect 
marvel. In the good racing sta'bles, 
Nerviline , is always used, because it 
m'akes better horses and smialler veter- 
inary bills. Twenty-five cents buys a 
large bottle of Nerviline; try it. 


In the following specimen it is clearly shown at the start that the 
item is an advertisement. The headline is made to arouse curiosity in 
the reader’s mind, and thus secure a reading. 

THE MEDICINE IS BREATHED 

ThaiFs why it is sure to cure Catarrh. 

You see, it gws direct to the source of 
the disease — its healing vapor repairs 
the damage caused by catarrhal inflam;- 
mationv ‘"Catarrhozone” always cures 
because it goes into those tiny cells and 
passages that ordinary remedies^ canh 
reach, goes where the isease aotually is. 

Iimiposisible for “Catarrhozone” to fail, as 
many doctors will tell you.^ Don’t be 
misled into thinking there is anything 
so good as “Catairrhiozone” — use it and 
you’ll) soon say good-bye to catarrh. 

Considerable care should be used in preparing ''readers” that are to 
appear as news matter that the personal pronouns do not give the adver- 
tiser away. All news items are written in the third person, and one 
written in the first person will be immediately "spotted” as an advertise- 
ment. 
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Take the following: 

“Mir. Geo. Wihite, who has lately come 
to Detroit from^ W-asihimgton, has opened 
up a shoe store at 83 Main street. Mr. 

White has an almost national reputation 
as manager of the celebrated Ro-yal Shoe 
Store in Washington, where he sold 
footwear to many o-f the leadiing^ states- 
men of the country, and establisheid a 
reputation of beiog a thorough shoe 
mian. People in Detroit who want ex- 
actly fitting shoes will do well to give 
me a call.” 

The one little ''me'' in the last sentence gives the whole thing away 
and marks this as a paid advertisement. Mr. White is a stranger in 
Detroit; and as a stranger his statements have little weight. Had the 
word "him" appeared instead of "me" the advertiseiiient would have 
passed as a news item and the public would have taken the word of the 
paper at its full value. The prestige of the paper would have been behind 
the whole statement. 

Some of the smaller papers make considerable revenue out of 
"readers" or "puffs." In one paper there will be a column headed 
"Briefs and Brevities." Into this column all the local reading notices 
are dumped. A few stale jokes are then interspersed among them. 
Keep out of that column if you have to pay double rates. It's sure to be 
a column of the newspaper that is never read. Readers of papers do not 
approve of paid advertising appearing among news items, so don't go 
against their wishes. 

The notice that appears among good, live local happenings has far 
more value, but even here if the "local happenings" column is usually 
two-thirds advertising matter and the other fhird news items the ad- 
vertiser will derive but little value. Readers have become so used to 
looking for those little advertisements — so that they can skip them — 
that they have arrived at an adeptness that would be scarcely credited. 
They can skip the advertising item and read the news item without the 
least trouble or hesitation, t 

We reproduce a portion of a column taken from a country weekly 
which is made up of live news items and paid advertisements for local 
merchants. The advertising items are of the newsy sort, and will be 
read along with the rest of the news. Are they of any value? 

TOWN AND VICINITY. 

F-resb breaid at the Klonidike. 

New bulk anid package seeds. C. P. 

Powell 

Town council meetis on Monidiay eiven- 
injg nexit. 

Ivan J. Russell, of Toronto, visited in 
town on Fri-dlay. 

'Ernest Maxwell, of Windsor, was in 
town on Mondiay. 

Hairry Daykin anid wife spent Sun day 
last in Leamiinigton, Mr. Daykin render- 
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ing a solo lait the evening service ini the 
Mbtho'dist church io that town. 

Mr. and Mira I. Fisiher, of Kingsville, 
spent Sunday with friends in town. 

The Just Wright shoe, the correct 
American shape and style, at Chatter- 
toirfs. 

A good second-han'd organ for sale 
cheap. Inquire of h. T. Barber, Eissex. 

Crossky & Hiuniter, evangelists., are 
'Hiow 'conducting revival services in 
'Kings vile. 

Spiriiig opening oif bonnets and hats 
for children all ages up to 10 years. 

May’s Bazaar. 

Wiliam'^ son of Rev. W. F, Cuthbert, 
has been quite ill with pineuimoni.a but 
is improving. 

Comiber and Hiarrow will celebrate 
DOiiniinion Day while Leamiington and 
Windsor will celebrate Victoria Day, 

Chatterton 'ha'S just received a large 
sitbck of Winn & Co.’s shoes for chil- 
dren. These goods cannot be beaten for 
good wearing qualities. 

Half a dozen shoe comi planters, taken 
in exchange on disc planters', nearly as 
good) as new, for sale. Jacob Mitchell, 

Sbuth Wood'slee. 

The itetns appearing in the local column are of more value because 
they at least will be read by some people. 

The Best Dentists Co. advertisement shows how display effects 
can be secured in the classified columns of a newspaper. 

In the larger cities merchants can use the classified advertising 
columns of the newspapers of the city with considerable certainty of 
getting an adequate return upon their cost. Usually advertisements in 
these columns are accepted at about one cent per word so that consider- 
able advertising can be done there for little money. Where Sunday 
editions are printed these should always be used. 


FOR S.4LEwMISCJELLAXR0iJS. FOR SALIS-WlSCfSLLAJiJBOrS. 



! Thcro’si tne mouth with the tfiree or fuur broken teeth that needs the 
care of our Bridge specialist, which work has never been beaten, wc tUfiist 
on the most exacting, painstaking care with every patient, 

iBridge Work from $2.50 to $S.50. really worth $i to $S'— the , prices 
charged in most parlors. 

Twenty years’ hona fide guarantee. 

If y“Ou^re short of money* and want us to arrange easy payments wc'rc 
wilUng to do so. Woh't try to argue you into anything you don t want. 



54 Grand River Avenue. 
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It is not necessary to disguise a liner advertisement, although it 
sometimes pays to do so. The “For Sale” column can always be used to 
offer special values. They can be used as bait to bring customers to the 
store. When that is accomplished the merchant must rely upon his 
treatment of the customer and the worth of the article sold as sufficient 
inducement for him to return and make further purchases. 

“Write-ups” are of little value when appearing in special editions. 
_ When prepared by fakirs who do not reside in the town or city they 
should be frowned down on. When they are to be written for a bona- 
fide special edition that the publishers are bringing out themselves, the 
advertiser owes it to himself to be represented there even if little value 
in returns can be expected. A genuine write-up of the store every few 
months, if made newsy and readable, will prove good advertising, as it 
will help to make the readers of the paper feel as though they were better 
acquainted with the firm whose business is being laid before them from 
time to time. No direct returns can be expected from this kind of 
advertising. It is merely helping to make the firm better known and 
widening the range of prospective customers. 

Direct returns may be had from readers that appear as direct adver- 
tisements, such as 

“Brown Bros, are offering 500 pairs 
of men’s shtOes in sizes 6 and 7 only at 
one-half the regular selling prices. Only 
two pairs to any one customer. Regu- 
lar $5, $4 and $3 shoes at half price.” 

Such an advertisement will sell shoes whether it appears in the 
classified columns, as a reading notice, or as a display advertisement. 

Disguise^ advertising must never be expected to bring direct returns. 
In time the returns will come, but the merchants must not depend upon 
^ the reading notice alone. If he does he is losing an opportunity to do 
more business. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CLASSES OE BUYERS 

T he newspaper advertisement should perform the functions of a 
salesman — it should sell goods. We are presuming now that the 
advertisement is one intended to influence direct trade. It is com- 
plete, in headline, introduction, description of article and price. It is 
written for the special purpose of selling the particular article advertised. 
It is a failure, if it does not sell the goods, for one of three reasons : 
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It does not advertise salable goods; the price is not right; it does not 
reach the right class of buyers. If a merchant advertises mining shoes 
at a seaside I'esort he is advertising unsalable goods. If he advertises an 
article that usually sells for $2.50, and asks $3.50 for it the price is not 
right. If he advertises women's clothing in a clubman's paper he is 
advertising to the wrong class of buyers, even though men may occasion- 
ally buy women's clothing. 

The argument used to influence one class of buyers will not convince 
another. It is necessary then for the advertiser to study closely the class 
of buyers he wishes to reach, and determine just the kind of arguments 
that will appeal most strongly to them 

A salesman will not use the same tactics in conducting a sale with 
all his customers. If he did he would hardly be considered a good sales- 
man. With one class he will point out the beautiful and artistic points of 
the article, and appeal to their tastes, with another he will dilate upon the 
wearing qualities, and appeal to their sense of economy, and to still 
another class he will point out just how becoming the article in question 
will be for them, and appeal to their vanity. One class he will flatter, 
another he will coax and still another he will drive. 

The advertiser must follow these lines pretty closely in his adver- 
tisements. The class of buyers whO' must be coaxed will not be influenced 
by an advertisement intended to drive the timid into making a purchase. 

W. A. Rankin, in his advertising of Electric Irons, advertises to a 
class of buyers who can afford the luxury of electric lighting. He tells 
about the electric sad iron in such a manner as to convince the reader 
that she really would find it convenient to own one. 

Special values can be so convincingly put 
forth that the reader, though not requiring the 
articles at the time, will see the advisability of 
buying them. The future need will arise, and a 
saving on price will induce many to purchase 
before the actual need arises. 

There are two very distinct classes an adver- 
tiser desires tO' reach — ^those who need goods and 
must have them, and those who do not but may 
be persuaded to purchase. 

It is not difficult to advertise to the former 
class; low prices and high quality will generally 
influence them. They are looking for necessities 
and want a certain quality at the lowest possible 
price. The advertiser’s share of their business 
will depend largely upon what competition he has 
and how he meets it. If he emphasizes the 
quality and price in stronger and more convincing terms than his com- 
petitors do, the business is his, providing always that he has the goods 
to back up his printed statements. It is not difficult to sell an article of 
necessity for which there is a regular demand. It must be tastily shown 


Electric 

Irons 

The B. & M. Combination 
Electric Sad Iron #is the 
•simplest and most prac- 
tical Electric Iron made. 
By inverting, the stand 
face up you have, an elec- 
tric heater and there ia a 
hole in the haek of the 
Iron for. heating curling 
tongs. 

TVo styles— 

$3.^5 AND SS.Oa 

W.. A, RANKIN 

hardware. 

‘410-412 Bank St. Phon« 
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in the store; it must be fully described in the advertisement; its value 
and price must be temptingly told — that is all. 

The class that has to be persuaded that they require a certain article 
is the hardest to reach. A demand for the article must be created by 
educational advertising. They must be told how desirable the article is 
and why it is desirable. They must be shown that they really require 
such an article even though up to that time they had not realized that 
fact. 

The Hilts Shoe Co. appeal to the economically inclined in a way 
that few can resist. The illustrations are so tasty and the description so 
good that one cannot help but exclaim, ‘‘My, how good for $1.54!” 

The Geo. E. Hall Co. advertisement will appeal to a class who find 
the getting of mid-day meals in hot weather a burden. 

The Culver & Son advertisement appeals to us all — for we all have 
a sweet tooth. 

A prosperous merchant once said, “Any one can sell a man what he 
wants, but 
it takes a 
sales man 
to sell him 
what he 
does not 
w a n t. 

The aim of 
many o-f 
the best 
a d V e r - 
tisements is 
want. 

The advertisement that will reach the pockets of the class that has 
to be persuaded that they require a certain article must be worded with 
considerable skill. It must give substantial reasons why the reader needs 
the article advertised. If no such reasons exist they must be created, so 
far as to convince him that he ought to buy. 

The advertisement intended to persuade men and women to try new 
lines of goods must be exceptionally clever. These people are satisfied 
with the lines being used. The copy that will reach them must clearly 
show up the strong points of the product advertised, and at the same 
time point out in an inoffensive manner the weak points of the other 
makes. 

Buyers may also be divided into two classes, as follows: The one 
consisting of persons whose selections are governed by fashion as repre- 
sented in the style and pattern in vogue at the time; the other, of those 
who regard quality and cheapness the controlling inducements to pur- 
chase. . 

To get the attention of the first class the advertisement must present 
the kind of matter that will make prominent the fashionable side of 


Women’s Pumps snd Low Shoes 

That Sold Vp to S3.00, 
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On 
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Days 

Lunch H»n*i 

Cm kone cookiac 
Prompt service 
ReuontUe prices 
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Geo. £* Hall Co. 
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dress. It must dilate upon the article from its desirability, from the 
point of fashion. It must point out its vogue in large centers and its use 
by persons of prominence and respectability. 

Thq second class, on the other hand, do not care 
so much about fashion as they do about the value of 
the article for the price. If it is fashionable, as well 
as cheap, so much the better. A good article in a 
staple style is more preferred by this class than a poor 
one made after the prevailing fashion of the hour. 

A suggestion to the former class may often prove 
sufficient, but the facts must be adroitly hammered 
into the minds of the latter. 

Buyers may also be ‘divided into- two other classes, 
viz., men and women. The advertisement directed to 
the women readers must invariably give more detail 
than that printed for the eyes of the men. Women like lots of detail — 
men dread it. Women are more suspicious of advertising statements 
than men. The woman always wants to know the ^h*eason why” before 

she can be persuaded to believe what is said. Men 

will accept as true any statement that does not ap- 
pear false and when examining the article adver- 
Ijr I tised uses his own judgment as to its value. The 

uOUCV I ^.dvertisement exploiting women's dress should be 
I replete with detail. It is quite different with the 
masculine member of the genus homo. He wants 
to know what the goods are made of, and the 
«g iM I style, but he is not so particular as to the number 

I JSY' I of stitches used in its manufacture. There is more 

ill W I j^|;jj|32or in his composition, consequently a joke or 

a ‘‘wee bit” humor will often help the advertiser. 
A bright, snappy story is what the man wants in 
the advertisement, and the advertiser should study 
to give him what lie likes. Women are much more 
serious, and an advertisement to convince them 
must be serious and informative. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
timeliness in advertising 

A dvertising is no exception to the mle that there is “a time for 
everything.” To be effective and operative an advertisement must 
be timely. We can pick up almost any newspaper and find one or 
more untimely advertisements. It is surprising the number that are so 
ill-timed. Christmas advertisements may be found in Januarj' papers, 
summer goods are advertised as cool and comfortable after the snow 
flies. 

There are certain lines of goods that can only be exploited profitably 
in their season. Straw hats cannot be sold in winter no matter what 
the price set upon them. The season for selling straw hats is usually 
short. The advertising of straw hats must be done during that season or 
not at all. This is only one instance of lines that can only be profitably 
advertised in their season. But there are many lines that can be profitably 
advertised at any time, although of use only in certain seasons of the 
year. Coal, for instance, is us^d principally for heating purposes during 
the cold weather, yet coal can be sold at any time of the year. During 
the “strike talk” in the spring of 1906, there were many tons of coal sold, 
at advanced prices, for consumption during the following winter. The 
coal dealers who seized the opportunity that presented itself for timely 
advertising profited from the fact that a strike was imminent. 

Suppose some great occasion brought thousands together to engage 

in a special programme 
of exercises at Lin- 
coln’s grave. All the 
papers in the country 
would be obliged to 
make prominent news 
of the event. A pub- 
lisher, therefore, who 
has either an old or a 
new life of Lincoln 
should make a prompt 
effort to catch the force 
of this public attention 
— not only in dissemi- 
nating publicity con- 
cerning this volume among the assembled citizens but in the press at 
large, for the whole country when such an affair is uppermost could then 
be most effectively reached. 
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John Lennon & Sons advertise monuments at a time when many 
thousands are visiting the cemeteries, decorating the graves of their 
loved deajl ones. Could a mo-re fitting time be selected to advertise 

these goods? 

Could anything be more timely than an 
offer by Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Co., New 
York City, of collapsible drinking cups to 
school children, at a time when the public 
drinking cup is being condemned and in many 
places abolished entirely? 

Sparks street, Ottawa, Can,, on which the 
store of the R. J. Devlin Co., Ltd., is located, 
was very badly in need of repairing. In an 
effort to have the work done the Devlin com- 
pany used a part of its regular advertising 
space in exerting ‘ Wral suasion’^ on the city officials. This is what they 
said in one advertisement : ^'If it takes the Mayor, four comptrollers, a 
board of aldei'men, one city engineer, one solicitor, one auditor and the 
Lord knows how many electric railway swells three years to get ready 
to think of paving Sparks street, so that an ordinary citizen can hear his 
ears, how many minutes should it take an impartial and upright judge to 
sentence the entire outfit to several years' hard labor?” 

Timely actions like these are what catch the public eye and appeal 
to their public spirit. * 

In retail advertising there are six great seasons to be considered. 
They are, in the order named, Easter, Spririg, Summer, Pall, Winter and 
Christmas. 

These seasons require special efforts on the part of the advertiser. 
His Easter advertisements should proclaim the idea of something new. 
His spring advertisements should herald 
the opening of new goods. Summer ad- 
vertisements should impress upon tired 
and perspiring humanity the beauty and 
comfort of the summer lines. Pall and 
winter advertisements should remark the 
stability and wear-resisting qualities of 
the goods, and Christmas advertisements 
should burst forth with thoughts of 
'^peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

Some merchants seem to think that 
beause they do a good business at these 
seasons of the year, that they need pay 
‘but scant attention to- their advertisements 
between seasons. While we believe it is 
far more profitable for the merchant to do more advertising at a season 
when people are in a buying mood, w^e think it just as advisable to make 
an extra effort when it requires a club to make them buy. The best 
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club to use is advertising. 'The Easter season 
should be made the most of by retailers of 
everything wearable, as it is a general time 
for new things. Nearly eveiy one has some 
lurking superstition about the luck of having 
something new to wear at Easter. It’s the 
advertising retailer who does the largest 
Easter business. He gets the cream of the 
trade at that time, the non-advertiser gets the 
skim milk, and mighty blue it is sometimes. 

Selling a woman her Easter footwear 
means to the retailer more than the profit he 
may make on the single transaction, for the 
merchant whO' sells Easter shoes to a woman 
stands the biggest kind of a chance of selling 
her every shoe she wears during the whole 
year. Still more than that, he may capture 
the trade of the customer’s dearest friends, for a woman will talk about 
the things she buys. “A satisfied customer is a stoi'e’s best advertise- 
ment.” 

The spring season is sometimes 
dwarfed by the fact that Easter 
comes so close to it, nevertheless, 
after the Easter campaign is over, 
then comes that of spring. During 
this season the merchant should keep 
the beauties of the new styles con- 
tinually before the people. He 
should present some new thing in 
each advertisement, and if he runs 
short of new styles to tell about, he 
should present them all over again, 
one at a time, in a new light. 

During the summer he must use 
all the ingenuity at his command. 
He must dilate upon the seasonable- 
ness of his summer lines; tell how 
comfortable and cool they are, and 
how sightly. He should make spe- 
cial inducements dpring the dog 
days. At that time he should let 
prices talk. Where he relied upon 
seasonableness for his Easter and 
spring garments he must now rely 
upon cheapness of price. 

The fall season is more marked 


o' 
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in the advertising campaigns of some mer- 
chants than in others. The nature of the goods 
carried makes this necessary. The weather 
often has a great deal to^ do with it. 

In September the dry goods merchant is 
busy cutting dress lengths, whether the season 
be fine or wet. The shoe merchant quietly 
awaits his turn, while the weather continues 
fine and dry. But let the month set in cold 
and wet, and the canvas oxfords and light- 
weight summer shoes are quickly exchanged 
for the new fall styles. 

While it depends upon the weather, to a 
certain extent, when the fall selling sets in, the 
shoeman cannot afford to be backward with 
his advertising. He must follow it up day by 
day, with his story of the new styles, their 
nobby appearance, and their fitting qualities. 
In the winter season, too, the character of 
the merchandise carried affects 
the sales. Furs sell on sight, 
while wall paper must be particu- 
larly required or it must wait till 
spring for a purchaser. Yet con- 
tinued and convincing advertising 
will sell the most unseasonable 
goods. Not in large quantities, 
but for small favors let us be 
thankful. Shoes for evening wear 
and heavy lines for heavy weath- 
er are the lines for the foot-fur- 
nisher to push. 

The clothier pushes over- 
coats now almost to the exclusion 
of suits. The department store 
exploits cloaks and furs and tail- 
ored suits almost forgetting dress 
goods and kindred lines. 

The Christmas and Holiday 
season is one that most retailers 
find particularly resultful in sales. 

There is hardly any line that can 
not be pushed at this season of 
the year as gifts. The camera 
man may not sell many cameras 
during November, but with the 
coming of December his business 
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becomes brisk again provided he takes advan- 
tage of the timeliness of the season and ad- 
vertises cameras as suitable Christmas gifts. 
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At this season both young and old are on the lookout for something 
appropriate for the season. Useful gifts of late years ai'e taking the 
place of the useless things that were formerly exchanged among friends 
as a remembrance of the season. Advertising brought about the change. 

At this season particularly should extra large spaces be used in the 
newspapers by the retailer. His story is long and he has so short a time 
in which to tell it that he cannot afford to have any of it missed. 

There should be a lot of life thrown into the holiday advertising 
campaign. It is at best crowded into a few days’ selling. The public 
should be continually urged to make early purchases, the argument of 
‘^better choice” being presented. In this way, the selling season for 
holiday goods can be expanded by a few days. But few will make pur- 
chases before December ist, but from then until midnight on Christmas 
Eve the purchasing crowd will gradually increase until congestion comes 
^on the 24th, and then- — it’s all over. But even then the merchant should 
make a last effort to clean up on holiday lines by cutting the price deeply 
for those desiring to purchase gifts for New Year’s. 

Methods of advertising have materially changed in the past few 

years. Ten years ago the summer 
season, beginning in June, saw a 
reduction in advertising space. The 
feeling prevailed that it was the 
dull season of the year and that 
people would not buy, as they were 
about to begin the vacation season. 
Shrewd advertisers saw their 
chance and advertised more liber- 
ally than had been the custom. 
Competition was sharp and there 
was a struggle for what money 
there was afloat. The idea has 
grown, and now the man who 
wants » the buyers to come to him 
has to be as sharp in calling atten- 
tion to his wares during the sum- 
mer season, as he has at any other 
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tim^ of the year. Given a good medium, the man who advertises all 
the year around is the man who has the largest measure of success. 
Besides the seasons mentioned above the retail advertiser has other 
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'their particular genfus at effectivel/- 
arranglnR^flower5-.afKj their Ideas for 

Consult them— make suggestions and 
have them carried out^or neljr^^on them 

of this l?ower ghop Is always to^ive 

more than one expects and success has ,J^ga ^mh<nSS^a 

been won along that Ime. The Uai call 
IS out for Memortal Day flowers^ See 
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St. Valentine’s Day (Feb. 14th). 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22d). 

St. Patrick’s Day (March 17th). 

Good Friday. 

Easter. 

Decoration Day. 

Fourth of July. 

Labor Day. 

Election Day. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Christmas Day. 

There are other feasts and holidays ob- 
served in certain sections: 

In the South thei'e are the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8th). 

General Lee’s Birthday (Jan. 19th). 

New Orleans Mardi-Gras (February or 
March of each year). 

Anniversary of Texan Independence 
(March 2d). 

Confederate Memorial Day (April 26th in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida; May loth in North and South Carolina; second 
Friday in May in Tennessee). 

Jefferson Davis’ Birthday (June 3d). 

Massachusetts observes Patriots’ Day (April 19th). 

Pioneers’ Day (July 24th) is a holiday in Utah. 

In Vermont the Battle of Bennington (Aug. i6th) is generally 
observed. 

The same writer in commenting upon “The Holiday in Advertis- 
ing,” says: 

“Some of these events could be made the topics of advertisements 
outside their own sections. It would be rather a pretty thing to call 
attention to Confederate Memorial Day in Northern States, for example. 

“Besides these, there are the birthdays of great authors, artists, 
musicians, statesmen, soldiers, patriots and celebrities generally. The 
birthdays of Shakespeare, Milton, Beethoven, Wagner, Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Napoleon, Frederick the Great, and other great men whose 
names are known everywhere, could be utilized, and it would not be bad 
policy to observe the birthdays of living rulers, as King George, Emperor 
Wilhelm and the President of France. 

“Robert Bums’ birthday (Jan. 25th) will not be overlooked by the 
ad-writers who would stand well with Scotch patrons. Such attention 
will make friends among the foreign-bom elements in the community 
without antagonizing factions. Search of a good biographical dictionary 


Dffn ajuj fiaj If III t rM 
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will reveal ample material, and it is quite possible to run a series of 
advertisements in which each day is distinguished by some such event, 
commemorated in a brief paragraph. Perhaps portraits could be used 
for illustrations. 

‘‘As an educational feature such advertisements would command 
attention from school children, while every person of intelligence would 
soon fall into the habit of reading the advertisement daily for this inter- 
esting feature. The feature need occupy but a few lines of space. 
Where space in dailies is out of the question the feature can be worked 
up into daily window cards, with portraits. After a week or two for the 
public to grasp the idea such a window would attract attention regularly, 
even in the crowded business districts of New York City.” 

Passing events that are largely in the minds of the public may be 
made much more of than is usually done. Geo. P. Ide & Co., Troy, 
N. Y., use the idea of a biplane in their advertising campaign, even 
going so far as to name a collar style “Biplane.” Whenever an aviation 
meet takes place or some prominent man-bird meets with an accident, 
this brand of collars is sure to be thought of. 

The Coca-Cola Company for years advertised extensively the phrase, 
“Whenever you see an arrow, think of Coca-Cola.” This has 'i]ow been 
changed to meet a more modern state of affairs. They now use the 
phrase, “Whenever you see an areoplane, think of Coca-Cola.” The 
frequency with which the pictures of all kinds of flying machines is at 
present appearing in the newspapers makes this 
a wise change. 

The reader of the local daily newspaper, 
if he is wide-awake, can frequently find reports 
of events which will serve as a text on which 
to write a good advertisement. For instance, 
a short time ago an accident occurred on a 
street railway in Los Angeles, Cal., because a 
cast-off shoe was wedged in the track. The 
shoe threw one car from the rails, which col- 
lided with another, causing considerable dam- 
age to the railroad property and some injuries 
to the passengers. If one of the shoe dealers 
there had claimed that this shoe was a fair 
sample , of the solidity and durability of his 
shoes, the event could have been used to ad- 
vantage as an advertisement. 

Once in a while there is a report from 
some city near or remote that a person has 
found money or lost money through the custom 
of using a shoe as a secret bank of deposit; and 
by taking advantage of such a report, a shoe 
dealer can state : “There is Always Money in 
Our Shoes.’^ 



A Style of Highest 
Popularity— in 



Collars 


These, and these only, are the 
icollars with the Linocord Botton- 
holes that are easy-to- 
button and unbutton, and 
that don't tear oat 
Thev keep the collar the size if s 
stamped, retaining fit and set. 
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William Wise & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., use the fact that they are 77 
years old, by showing an old advertisement used by the firm seventy 
years ago. This is an advertisement that is sure to create confidence in 

the firm’s reliability. 

The alei't advertiser keeps 
his eyes and ears open for passing 
events, and then times his adver- 
tising to suit the occasion. Popu- 
lar sentiment and social events 
are carefully watched for cues on 
which to hang advertising ideas. 
Of course, tact and judgment 
must be used, not to offend peo- 
ple’s prejudices or sympathies. 
Some sad and instructive mis- 
takes have been made along this 
line by many retailers. Every word in the advertisement should be 
looked at and considered from the standpoint of the people who are to 
read it. If it is going to impress them favorably, then it should be 
printed. 

Throughout the text of this chapter will be found a number of 
advertisements showing the typical manner in which some of our holi- 
days are taken advantage of in the advertising of retail stores. 

The Wanamaker advertisement is out of the ordinary, and while 
not intended as an advertisement of the store must have advertised it in 
a manner that no other kind of advertising could have done. 


1834 


I ‘>11 


^ The above advertisement wai published in The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle on October 27. 1841, seven years after this 
business vias established, and vvas the only announcement in 
rhe Eagle of a firm in Brooklyn which continuously has 
been in business from that date to this, 

^ Naturally we are proud of this record of Seventy-Seven 
Years of Continuous Success— made by fair dealing and 
living up to high standards. 

William Wise Sc Son 

Jewelert, Si/vt’rrm/t/is. tm porters 
ONLY PINT COOOri A I LOW PRIfCS 
hlarbush Avenue. Fulton & Kevins Sts 
— llROOIsJ y N. N. Y 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE “talking points^"’ OP THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED 

T he retail merchant who does his own advertising has one advantage 
over the general run o£ advertising managers in the larger stores. 
He is handling every day the articles he is advertising; he usually 
buys them himself and knows the reason why he selected those particular 
ones from many. Those reasons sometimes are the very best to place 
before the public. The advertising manager of a large retail store may 
be well versed in a general way with the goods he is advertising, but his 
duties are far too onerops to allow him to keep posted on the newest" 
styles, and with the fluctuations of prices from time to time. He usually 
has to depend upon the buyer’s or department manager’s word for the 
facts given him. 
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Buyers are usually enthusiastic about their own purchases, and it is 
little wonder that they are sometimes led to exaggerate in the informa- 
tion given to the advertising man. The details given are accepted as 
facts, and if not correct the error almost invariably creeps into the 
newspaper. 

The retailer has the advantage of knowing absolutely that his state- 
ments are truthful unless he deliberately tells a falsehood. The merchant 
who sets out to gain business by misrepresentation will soon find that he 
is losing, instead of gaining it. Business integrity is the retailer’s 
greatest asset. He should at all times be cautious not to abuse this asset, 
or he will find some day a great shrinkage in its value. 

It is one thing, however, for a merchant to know all about his goods, 
and quite another thing to be able to tell the prospective customer about 
them. The reason for this is not far to seek. The retailer, at a glance, 
knows the value of the article, the good points, the poor ones, what kind 
of trade it will suit, and so on. He knows this by intuition and by 
comparison with others. He does not take time to begin at the begin- 
ning, and take up each point at a time. It is not necessai*y, because he is 
so used to judging articles of similar make and style that one glance 
unconsciously takes in all. But the customer must be told about the 
article from his or her standpoint. They cannot judge as readily as the 
merchant, so the process must be treated point by point. The merchant, 
perhaps, would not make a very good analysis of an article in regard to 
its selling qualities, without some thought, yet the minute he sets his eyes 
on it he can declare, almost infallibly, that it is a good selling article, or 
that it is not a good one for his trade. 

The advertiser should learn to analyze the article, so that he can 
present the best points in his advertisements. Every article has some 
good points, and many have some very superior ones over others of 
similar make. 

To analyze an article he should first of all know the following facts; 

1. What the article is. 

2. What it is used for. 

3. Why it should be used. 

4. Who uses, or who can ti,se it. 

5. The price, in comparison with other prices. 

' 6. Where and how the article is made. 

7. What it is made of. 

k Its advantages over similar articles. 

Suppose, then, for the purpose of illustrating how this analysis may 
be made, that we take a line of shoes and analyze them. We will at the 
same time pick out good talking points about them and note any phrases 
that may present themselves as of advertising value. 

Suppose we take a line of shoes that are advertised as Peerless brand 
and which sell at $3 per pair. They are made only for women. 
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ANALYSIS 

1. The: Article to be: Adv:^rtise:d. 

(a) Peerless $3 shoe for women. 

Comfort in every step, 

2. What it is Us:^d For. 

(a) Protection for the feet. 

All women mtist zvear shoes of some kind; tvhy not Peerless? 

(b) Style. 

The newest fads and fancies. 

The sensible every-day styles. 

Comfort styles for elderly ladies. 

A stylish shoe sets off a pretty costume, 

{c) Fit. 

Many sizes and widths. 

Measnrements always accurate. 

Special measurements for special cases. 

Ifs the fit that gives a shoe style, 

(d) Comfort. 

Easy walking. 

Pliable and flexible soles. 

Special care in lasting. 

No roughness in linings or soles. 

No tacks nor threads. 

A perfect fitting shoe makes walking easy, 

3. Why They Shoutd be Worn. 

{a) Because they are stylish 

For Dress wear. 

For Street wear. 

For any wear. 

(&) Because they are reasonable in price. 

(c) Because they fit perfectly. 

{d) Because they are comfortable. 

If a zooman's shoes look well, her feet zvill look well, 

4. Who Wear Them, or Who Can Wear Them. 

(a) The woman of fashion. 

(b) The comfort loving woman. 

(c) The particular woman, 

(d) The rich and the poor. 

(e) The maid and the mistress. 

A style for every zvalk in life. 
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5. The Price. 

(a) Always $3. 

(&) Same style and comfort as higher priced shoes. 

(c) Any woman can afford $3 for Peerless shoes, because she 

always gets $3 value. 

(d) Many higher priced shoes wear no better. 

' (e) Cheaper than lower priced shoes, because always full value 
for the price. 

$4 Wear, $5 Style, for $3 cash. 

6. Where and How Made. 

(a) Rochester, N. Y. 

Leading city in America in the manufacture of ladies’ fine 
shoes. 

(b) Sanitary factory. 

Light and airy surroundings. 

Skilled workmen. 

(r) Thorough inspection. 

Must be up to the Peerless standard, or ^ the Peerless brand 
is not placed on them. 

(d) Goodyear welts. 

Equal to hand sewed. 

Smooth inner soles. 

Soles more flexible than machine sewed. 

(e) Hand turned. 

Lightest soles made. 

Flexible soles. 

Dainty appearance. 

Walking made easy and graceful 

7. What They are Made oe. 

(a) Uppers. 

Best obtainable leathers. 

Ideal kid. 

Rex patent kid. 

White’s box calf. 

Velours calf. 

Kangaroo. 

Vici kid. 

Dongola kid. 

Gnu calf. 

Gun metal calf. 

Proper leathers used for proper occasions. 

(&) Linings and trimmings. 

Wear-proof linings. 

Perfection circlettes. 

Diamond fast-color eyelets. 

Silk stitching. 
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(c), Bottom stock. 

Solid leather insoles. 

Solid leather counters and boxes. 

Oak and union outer soles. 

Sewn with well-waxed threads. 

No nails nor tacks. 

' ''There's nothing like leather when ifs well put together^ 

8. Advantages Over Others. 

(,a) Better made. 

A specialty that must be kept up to the Peerless standard. 
(&) More comfortable. 

Greatest caution taken to keep inside of shoes smooth and 
linings without wrinkles. 

Leather used are perfectly tanned so as to afford proper air 
circulation to the feet. 

No burning sensation. 

Do not get out of shape and become uncomfortable because 
they are properly lasted. 

(c) Wear longer. 

Leathers specially selected. 

Honest workmanship. 

{d) Look better. 

Perfect in finish. 

Perfect in shape. 

More stylish. 

New^ fads and fancies added as soon as developed by special 
high-class designers. 

Not an experiment, hut a shoe of proven value, 

.In the above analysis there is material for a thousand advertise- 
ments. The lines or phrases set in italics could be used as catch lines, 
headlines or mottoes. The analysis is of a brand of shoes and not of any 
particular shoe. . When some particular shoe is to be analyzed the fol- 
lowing special points should be developed : 

Style of shoe. 

For what kind of wear. 

Who wears them. 

Price. 

How made. 

What made of. 

Advantage over others. 

(These several points should then be sub-divided as found necessary. 
For instance, under the style of shoe would be taken up, (a) the style of 


1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 ‘ 
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toe; (&) the style of heel; (c) the arch of shank; (d) particular cut; 
(e) etc., etc. 

Any article can be analyzed in this manner. Some analyses will 
bring out more points than others, but each will bring forth abundant 
material for a good, sensible advertising campaign. The deeper and more 
carefully the advertiser goes into the analysis the more light will be 
thrown on the article to be advertised. 

There are often other '‘talking points" about a brand than are ap- 
parent in the article itself. The packing or method of finishing may 
afford more talking points than the goods themselves. 

There has been a mint of money spent in exploiting the ^Tnner Seal" 
package. In this case the cracker is made by the same process as other 
manufacturers use but the "Inner Seal" package protects the biscuits 
from losing their crispness and becoming tainted by handling. The 
package is a good "talking point." 

"We Couldn't Improve the Powder,^ so We Improved the Box" is 
the way a soap manufacturer exploits a new style of package. This 
new style of package was the talking point used in advertising that brand 
of powder. 

A clothing firm seeing that the piling of clothing on counters, one 
coat above another, must inevitably wrinkle them and cause them to 
lose much of the shape they received by pressing in the factory, designed 
a cabinet and racks upon which to hang the clothes. This led to one 
firm adopting the name of "Fit-Reform" and the cabinet became the 
talking point. 

Another clothing firm, knowing the prejudice there is against ready- 
made clothing, finished their product "up to the trying-on stage" as they 
termed it. ‘The firm adopted the name of "Semi-Ready." They exploit 
the fact that the clothing is merely ready .to try on and will be finished 
to order in two hours, and have largely overcome the prejudice against 
ready-to-wear garments. That feature of their clothing furnishes their 
best talking point. 

A shoe firm placed a buzz-saw in their window and displayed shoes 
of their own and their competitors make, cut up so that the material used 
in their manufacture could be seen and compared. This became a talking 
point with this firm, and was so thoroughly exploited that one can hardly 
see a picture of a buzz-saw without coupling it with the name of "Regal 
Shoes." 

The merchant who will ever strive to put information into the de- 
scription of his goods, and reason into his arguments will surely sell 
more goods. The merchant who always says the same thing, this season 
the same as last, and the same things that his neighbors are saying all 
the year, around, will not sell much of his wares through his advertising. 
He cannot . expect to reap a harvest from old seed — ^bald statements. 
The field may be fairly well covered by the newspaper circulation and 
the public may be anxious to buy just such goods as the merchant has to 
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sell, but the seed is too poor and old to germinate any idea of the facts 
in the reader's mind. 

Newspaper advertising is made profitable only by those who know 
how to use newspaper space properly. One must know his wares, and 
be able to tell the public all about them. 

It is not .necessaiy to use high sounding phrases or polysyllabic 
words. In fact, simple words and honest, straightforward logic is more 
easily understood, and more convincing when read. 

Avoid all such worn-out expressions as these : 

Best in the land. 

Largest range in county. 

Our goods stand on their merits. 
Fine goods a specialty. 

Headquarters for . 

Give us a call and be convinced. 
From their sterling worth. 

A most enviable position. 

Largest assortment, lowest prices. 
A well-selected stock. 

Call and get our prices. 

See us before buying elsewhere. 
Your trade is solicited. 

None but the best for sale here. 
We have a large stock to select 
from. 

Some of the phrases represent proper sentiments, but one should get 
away from the stilted style of our forefathers, who were merely experi- 
rnenters in advertising. If a man wants to say his stock is the largest in 

his city he can do so without saying ‘‘Largest range in city." He 

surely can find a more acceptable way of expressing himself.' 

Some men imagine that literature and composition have nothing to 
do with advertisement writing. They would fling grammar to the dogs 
and say what they wish to say in the very first words that come along. 
The untrained man would make a bad mess ofi it if he followed such a 
proceeding. Every word should be made to have but one meaning. If 
it can be read in any other way, another word should be selected that will 
express the particular shade of meaning intended, and no other. 


An inspection of our stock is 
solicited. 

Prices always the cheapest. 

We have the best facilities, etc. 

Marvels of popularity. 

All are cordially invited to call 
and inspect, etc. 

Our stock is complete. 

We have a grand collection, etc. 

Everything first-class. 

The best goods at the lowest 
prices. 

Cannot be beat. 

Our stock compares well with 
any to be found. 



Part Two 

SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS TO NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 




SroRt Papers 
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CHAPTER XV. 
store papers 

S TORE PAPERS, or '^liouse organs/’ as they are sometimes called, 
should be carefully considered by every retail advertiser. When the 
conditions under which the merchant finds himself are such that ex- 
tensive newspaper advertising is not profitable, it is altogether likely that 
a store paper could be published to advantage. 

The retailer who has a small store in some isolated part of a large 
city cannot use the newspapers, because the expense of advertising in large 
dailies is more than he could expect the returns would be. This is so, 
because in his case he has to pay for thousands of circulation from which 
there is absolutely no possibility of getting returns. He cannot expect to 
draw trade from all parts of the city, nor from' the number of small 
towns surrounding the city in which the paper circulates. His possible 
customers live within a few blocks of his location. To reach these 
possible customers by advertising in the daily papers is an absurdity. He 
must find other means of reaching them besides the daily. For the 
retailer so situated there is no better medium than his own store paper. 

The merchant who is situated in some small country town, or who 
has perhaps a '^cross-roads'' store, could advertise very effectually with a 
store paper. There are many localities where there are one or two stores 
and a small cluster of houses that make up some village or town. There 
is no paper, weekly or daily that is published there, although it will 
usually be found that some particular local paper circulates very largely 
among its inhabitants. Sometimes it will pay the merchant to use 
these papers and sometimes it will not. The question of cost of space 
enters veiy largely into this proposition, as it does with the small mer- 
chant in the large city. A store paper circulating in the village, and 
among the farmers whose homes surround it, would serve the same pur- 
poses of the store as a regular newspaper. But it must not be inferred 
from the above that the store paper is merely a substitute for the daily or 
the weekly newspapei*. It is, in the cases mentioned, but there is no store, 
large or small, that could not profitably use a store paper of some kind. 
It should not be looked upon as a substitute for the regular newspaper, 
but as a supplement to it. As such it can be made, a powerful medium 
for reaching new and old customers alike. 

The store paper can be made quite elaborate and costly or it can be 
made plain “and inexpensive. It can be made to cost as much as five or 
ten cents a copy or the cost can be kept down to about one cent. 
Even if the cost of such a paper published monthly should be three 
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cents per copy, including 
mailing, it is not too expen- 
sive for a very small store. 
It is a direct message from 
the store to those to whom 
it is sent, and at three cents 
per copy costs about the 
same as a circular letter. But 
where the store paper is is- 
sued regularly each month it 
takes the place of all circular 
letters; it takes the place of 
booklets, leaflets, and such 
other printed matter that 
most stores send out occa- 
sionally. With it can be 
mailed circulars, booklets, 
leaflets, etc., that manufac- 
turers and wholesalers send 
out in considerable quanti- 
ties for retailers to distrib- 
ute. 

In some cases the man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers 
would willingly pay for a 
card in such a paper for the 
purpose of advertising some 
one or more of its special- 
ties. By doing so they would be sure of having those specialties stocked 
and pushed by the merchant issuing the store paper. When cards of this 
nature are obtained it helps to lower the cost of getting out the store 
paper. 

This store paper has many advantages over the regular newspaper. 
It gives the merchant plenty of space in which to tell his story. In a 
newspaper his space is limited to a certain extent by its cost. In the 
store paper he can make his advertisements more lengthy and chatty. 
He can be more familiar with his readers. He can get closer to them 
with little “heart to heart” talks. In the newspaper he must be brief. 
He must, tell his story in the most direct manner, using the fewest words 
possible. 

The advertisement in the store paper can be more confidential, as 
it were, for the merchant is talking to readers who know of the store. 
In the newspaper advertisement, the message of the retailer is intended 
to reach, if possible, all classes and conditions of men. People who 
know the store, people who never heard of the store, all read the news- 
paper advertisement, and it must be to some extent more general. 

In using a store paper the merchant pays for no useless circulation. 


NOVSUBBX 1«‘30 


Delicatessen Counter. 



Thrt department presents an extended variety 
of qtikltly made lunches and sea loads. We 
Invite your inspection. AH goods are properly 
cooked, Iresh ^leaned and the finest to be had. 


rinnsn Haddie, 

Smoked Sturgeon. 

English Bloaters, 

Boneless Herring,'^ 

Little Neck Clams, 

Soused Mackeiel, 
Anchovies in S»it, 

Boiled Tongue,' 

Pickled Pig's Ppet. 

Fresh Canned l,obsCeni, 
French Sardines, 

Portugal Sardines. 
American Sardines in OH. 


2t)c lb. 
dOe. lb. 
2 for dc and fic. each. 

20c. lb. 


t2c. a 
I8c. can. 
35c keg. 
' 55c. lb, 
70. Ib. 

30 , 35 and eOc. can. 
25 and 40e. can 
IS and 25c. can. 
S and 10c. 


American Sardines in Mustard. & and 10c. c: 


Bcdled Ham, 

Dried Beef 
Pickled Lamb’s Toague, 
Pickled Tripe, 

Pearl Onknis, 

Queen Olives, 

UanxanUJa Olives. 

Souse, 

Frankfurters, 

Balami S^sagtv 
Smoked Country Saossie. 
Fresh Fmrk Sausage, 
Anchovies in Oil, 
SMdcUcn Liver Puddto«, 
Blood Head Chscsa, 

Heat Loaf. 

Tuna Fish, 

Uacfcexel la Wins Sauce, 
Kerrint, MacktrsI Styla. 
Fed Bentag 
Fickkd Shrimpa 
Crab Msat. 

Cotton's Fish Cake, 
Impotyed FraAkfettera. 
Cotumbla JUvsr ■sIommS; 
Anchovy Pasta, 

Sardellea, 

Ham Bologna, 

Beef Bologna, 


35c. Ib. 
33c. Ib 
25e. lb. 
Sc. Ib. 
2Sc. qt. 
55c. qt 
tOe qt. 
15c. lb. 
I5c. Ib. 
•2Jle. n». 
l«e„ Ib. 
ISe. lb. 
dO sad ibe. bottle 
18c Ib. 


12ie. cen. 
5«. each. 
IS and a5e. can. 


Thanksgiving Fruits. 

The Thanksgiving season finds our fruit 
display a handsome one, every variety in season 
and many that are out of season. All sound 
and luscious. U you wish a fancy basket packed 
to send to a friend your order -win receive our 
best attention and be delivered promptly and tn 
good order 

Shelled Nuts. 


with nut kernels 
Jordon Almonds, 
English Walnuts, 
Black Walnuts, 
FllUrts. 

Pecans. 

Pignolia. 


40c. Hi. 
40c. lb, 
80c tb 
35c Ib 


Crystalized Ginger. 

Another Thanksgiving delicacy. Finest quaW 
Ity, tender. Not a trace of th.vt objcctioq,able 
coarse fibre 

ZSe. tin. 


Layer Figs, 


Ours are always of the finest quality obtsiit. 
able and this season’s fruit is execprionalty fint. 
Large in lixe, clean, thin'Skinned and Juicy. 
13c pound. 



The rice pudding and the bowl of boiled or 
steamed rice will be much more attractive 
when you use our Extra Fancy Head Rice. 
Til the finest qnality obtainable. 

lOc potind, 

Poultry Seasoning, 

Tba fiaeat aeasoningt, blended in Just the 
propcir proportions to make the Thanksgiviaf 
turkey have the moat perfect fiaver. 

I0c.b»x. 


SAMPLE PAGE OE STORE PAPER 



Storh Papi^rs 
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Its circulation is absolutely within his own controL He knows positively 
that his advertisements therein reach only persons who will make de- 
sirable customers. 

Then his message to the reader when inserted in the store paper is 
not hidden away among dozens of other similar messages, all clamoring 
for the same trade and all saying practically the same thing and using 
practically the same arguments and offering practically the same induce- 
ments. ^ There are no- advertisements in his own line or in fact in any 
other line, trying to .attract the readers’ attention at the same time as his 
own. 

A newspaper is taken usually for its news value. The advertising 
columns are in reality of secondary consideration. But even while this 
is generally true, there are many newspapers bought because of the large 
amount of advertising to be found in their pages. 

The store paper becomes in time identified with the store issuing it. 
Every time it is received, the merchant and his wares are mentally seen 
and reviewed by the recipient. This in itself is by no means a small part 
of the value of an advertisement of any kind. 

Because the store paper takes the place of booklets, leaflets, mailing 
cards, circulars and such 
other printed advertising it 
should combine in one all the 
best features of each. The 
editorial should in reality be 
a circular letter. It should 
never be long-winded, but 
short and breezy. There 
should be articles written 
about certain wares much in 
the same way that a booklet 
would be presented. There 
can, and it is often advisable 
that there should be a list of 
articles and their prices. 

This represents the cata- 
logue. A short puff in the 
news column represents the 
mailing card. It can be seen 
then that the merchant can 
issue all of these, once each 
month, at the cost of print- 
ing and distributing one. 

The value of the store 
paper will depend largely 
upon its contents, its ^'make- 
up” and the regularity with 

which it is received by the sampi^j^ page op store paper 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS AND RECIPES. 


Tti« National day of TlianUgiving !$ a day futt of home i 
and a«xt to the Christmas feasting, the dinner of the day acanda out in 
the housewife's plan* Jn red Ictiers of endeavor; for then even smalt 
families throw open cbeix doors and the aeaitered anenihersof the family 
return for the breaUng of (be bread together under the roof tree. 

Small wonder, then, that tables must groan, that silver and gta$ii 
must shtne, so that tbe Tlianhagtvioe least will be a success. Nearly 
every houiewifc has her traditional menu for days of reunions, but, 
below wc olTer a number of autuinoal'recipes wbicb may fie in with this 
or that plan and add grace and charm to some little dtnaer during 
November that may need a Munding out suggestion. 


Ths Turkey This noble bird is always so 
delicious that few inexperienced coohs rcnltae 
bow tnany ways there atv to prepare “ roast 
turkey." After it » cleaned and stuffed rub 
with salt and spread the breast, wmgs and legs 
With a htlle butter, creamed and worked with 
one-fourth cupful of flour. Biedgc the pan 
with flour and tie a few strips of bacon over the 
breast of the bird. Baste every fifteen minutes, 
turning the pan that It may brown evenly. 
Chestnut and oyster stuffing, as well os the old- 
time plain stuffing, are popular, but this imita- 
tion chestnut filling is excellent : Cook one- 
half tablespoonful of cltoppcd onion with a 
tablcspoonful of butter for five minutes. Add 
a quarter pound of sausage meat and cook 
slowly another five minutes. Then add one 
heaping cupful of mashed sweet potatoes, one- 
half tablcspoonful of finely chopped parsley and 
seasoning. Heat thoroughly and add one-half 
cupful of stale bread crumbs 

CraHberkv lEtt-y r—Stew two quarts berries 
in a kettle, usng just enough water to cover : 
when soft rub through a sieve. .Allow one pound 
of sugar for every pint of juice ; bod and stir 
for ten minutes, pouring into a mould or dish to 
become cold. When cold, spoon into h glass 
dish snd decorate with sliced bananas, dipped 
in lemon juice to prevent their becoming 
discolored. 


WaiNor Cares s—Four tablespoonfuls o! 
sugar, four tablespoonfuls of butter, three eggs, 
half an ounce of chopped walnuts, a few drops 
of essence of walnuts, six tablespoonfuIsOf flour 
Cream tbe butter and sugar together, add the 
eggs one at a time, lightly stir tit the flour and 
then stir ip. the walnuts; half fill small tins and 
^ke In a moderate oven. 

SooTKERN Fruit Caks One pound of but- 
ter. one 'pound of flour, one pound of sugsr, 
twelve eggs beaten separately, three pounds of 
seeded raisins, one and a half pounds of cleaned 
currants, one and a half pounds of very thinly 
sliced citron, one grated nutmeg, two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered cinnamon, one and a half 
pounds of blanched almonds, sliced, one pound 
and a half of candied fruit, either peaches, apri- 
cots, or cherries, cut in pieces, juice of two 
lemons, one cupful of golden sirup, one luinblci- 
ful of brandy, .whiskey or rum. Flour all 
the trutt with part ol the one pound of flcur 
called for am) do not add any extra. Hix in 
the order given and bake in a moderate oven 
five or six Iiours, « 

Bsack Ice Cream ;~-Mash one can of "Rich- 
elieu” peaches fine with two and a half cupfuls 
of augur, then add one quart of milk and a half 
(fint of cream. Mix well and freexe. ^ 


Phone or Postal Your Wants. 
We Will Please You. 
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prospective customer. If it is issued, monthly, it should be the aim of the 
merchant to get it out upon the same date each month. Conditions will 
dictate' the best day of the month for that. If the merchant is situated 
in a ''railroad town,” or if there are any large manufacturing concerns 
in his city from which trade can be drawn, his aim should be to Iiave the 
paper reach his customers the day before pay-day. He then has his little 
say just when the month’s wages are being apportioned and comes in for 
his share of it. If the publication is to be issued quarterly, the regularity 
of issue does not enter so largely into its value. Weather conditions and 
other circumstances may make it advisable often to delay sending out 
the quarterly for many days and sometimes for a whole month. The 
paper should reach the public at a time when they are about ready to buy. 
If it reaches them toO' soon, they are likely to forget it. If too late, its 
value is lessened by the number of purchases that have already been 
made at other stores. 

The paper may be a small four-page sheet, the pages measuring 
when folded but a few inches each way, or it may be as large as will meet 
requirements, even to the size of a regular newspaper. A good size for 
most purposes would be a four-page sheet, each page measuring just half 
the ordinary size of the modern or standard newspaper page. This size 
is handier to handle while being read than the larger newspaper size. 

The stock used should be better than that of the newspaper. If 
half-tone cuts are to be used, the stock should at least be a fair quality of 
"book” or machine-finished paper. The printer can help the merchant 
make his selection in this matter, showing him the advantages of one 
stock over another in, the appearance of the paper when printed. 

A tinted paper may be used for the store paper, as it will then tell, 
at a glance from any one familiar with its appearance, just what it is. 
When lying around on the reading table or among other papers, its 
peculiar and familiar tint will make it prominent. In this selection of 
tints it should be understood that when once a tint is decided upon it 
should be used exclusively, if these advantages are tO' be gained. 

The contents of the paper should not all be adveiTising. Nor should 
it all be news of the store. It should contain valuable information arid 
amusing literature. It should contain matter that is of local interest. 
Short stories by local talent would prove a good drawing card and insure 
a reading of the paper by all of the author’s friends. It would, at the 
same time, make the author and his or her friends staunch customers of 
the store. 

It is not advisable to try and record the out-going and the in-coming 
of local personages. This should be left to the local newspapers. 

Items of . historical interest will always be read when the interest is 
centered in some local person or place or building. Items of national 
importance having a local interest are very good and will attract con- 
siderable attention. 

Statistics when put into popular form are always interesting. No 
matter what the subject, whether it be historical, biblical or commercial, 
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so long as the items are informing, it will be eagerly read and often 
quoted with the added acknowledgment, ^‘1 saw it in Store News/' 
Columns of this kind of matter can be obtained from the newspapers and 
magazines. They usually run something like this : 

Every square mile of sea is estimated to contain some 
120,000,000 fish. 

The Golden Gate, the entrance to the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, is one mile wide at its narrowest part. 

A Swiss watchmaker has invented an electric watch which 
will run for 15 years without being rewound. 

There were 6,000 duels in Germany last year, with a 
mortality of 22, as shown by official reports. 

What an English paper says is the greatest incubator in 
the world is at Batary, near Sydney, Australia. It accommo- 
dates 11,440 duck eggs or 14,080 hen eggs. 

The smallest oak trees are to be found in China. They are 
not one and one-half inches high and will take root in thimbles. 

Charley Mitchell is the richest pugilist in the world. He is 
said to be worth $200,000. Nearly all the other professional 
fighters soon part with their money, but Mitchell clings to his. 

If a railway were built to the sun and trains upon it were 
run at the rate of 30 miles an hour, day and night without a 
stop, it would require 350 years to make the journey from the 
earth to the sun. 

In the South American regions, where cattle are killed by 
the tens of thousands for the export of meat and hides, the 
bones are used as fuel. 

In Holland, the new anti-strike law prohibits strikes on 
government railroads, under a penalty of four years’ imprison- 
ment. Government servants are forbidden to take collective 
action on the ground that they are state employes. About two- 
thirds of the railways are owned by the Netherlands. 

Some of these items can be utilized to help out in the advertising of 
articles in stock. They can be used singly or as’ a collection, as shown 
above. Take the first item for instance. It may be made to read : 

Every scjuare mile of sea is estimated to contain some 
120,000,000 fish. In the course of a few years, we will have 
sold a square mile of fish. But we are not selling fish by the 
square mile at present, but by the pound. We have fresh fish 
every Friday during this month. These fresh fish are fresh — 
not frozen. We see to that. (Etc., etc., quoting prices.) 

The column of wit and humor should not be forgotten. This is a 
source of joy and amusement to all classes and ages, for '"A little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the wisest men.” 
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Vol. I. 


Montgomery^ Ala., October, 1904. 


No, 1. 


Space for m short aonotmcement. A 
sort of editorial pratsio^ your store. 


The Weather Prophet 

A man from South Jonmy bl«ar Into the 
weather bureau th« other day. He had 
fire in Wa «ya' _ 

“ Where's the guy wot runa this offlee?*’ 
he Aiikede 

" He's ouu" Bald the ofllce boy. 

" How long hu he bln outT" 

"Thiee or four daya" 


" you r 1 1" 

» Yep." 

Well, sonny, how did you do »?*' 

*• This 'er way. We can't eW« out any 
vredfcuona till we hear from waatUhKton, 
>any way— eeeT" 

•* Te». J see." 

*' Washington finds out what kinder 
weather we're goln' ter have, and telo* 
on— aeer' 

'• Then all we have tep do Is to any the 
same thing over again— catch ont" 

•* And yer mean to tell me that's all wje 
hev ter depend on— fust whet the folks 
In Washington say about wnat weather's 
goln* to be around hcte?’’ 

Well, when' the boss w round, w 
kinder flgBer M out ourselves— hot if li'_ 
different from what Washington says— 
and we ain't right— there's a kick” 

** But If you are rightr’ 

"Nothing doing" 

" Then I m to understand—” 

"See yere. old hayseed, you’*re to un- 
derstand that we git our pay from Wash- 
‘--*on Kin ye understand, that?" 

1 think BO." 

" Well, we am t monkeyin' w{d no hu** 
saw" 

"No, you have to get yer saiarlen, of 
course— and we farmers hev ter pay 'em- 
Bat 1 think Mark Twain will have to re- 
vise hia story about the most useless mar 
in America, and call him the weather bu- 
reau chief In Washinkton. 

" Mebbo so, but guess tyou've bee* 
reading some of this hot air in the papen 
about how wo do things up herer'^ 

"No. but I've been getting *nore hot 
air latey than Is good for my farm, and.! 
think rll let tne weather predictions go. 
and put In an imgatloa plant. 


tngtof 


Golden Nuggets. 

Spontaneous onthuslasra is the kfnii 
that wins. The manuractured sort Is 
aercr “just as good." 

Some men can give a dozen egcuses 
for doing wrong, and overlook the rea- 
son for doing right ^ 

The ability to turn stumbling blocks 
into stepping stones is often worth 
more in a pinch tlian a fat purse. 

Very often the man who has achieved 
the reputation of being a "good fellov^ 
did it at. the sacrifice of nls family's 
welfare. . • • 

IVater rises to the height of its 
keep'it 


down long. Every mao graviutea to 
where he belongs. 

. . • 

There is more happiness in a humble 
home paid for tlum there Is in a fine 
maiisioii wliose roof sags with tbe weight 
of A mortgage,— TAs- Commoner. 

Always take t^'short cut. and that 
Is tlie ratioiuil one. Therefore say and 
do eveiything accordin", to soundest 
reason. 

• « • 

It isjbetter to be p!:ictd tlwn acid. 
The quickest w.iy to get eveiybody 
sour on you is to lie sour on everybody 
yourself. People tunv to a cheerful 
man insUnetlvcly, as chickens flock to 
the 'south aide m. bam on a day in 
winter,— vlkd Scarbiro. 


Space for your ad. 


The New Boy. 

"Kow. Tom," said tb« gaasrat ewaa* 
,e wh«a tbs ness boy roportsd for duty, 
s Imprcsa upon yon that tlifa kt A 
oerlod la vour oarsaa^ 


eiltlcal period to your o 
“ Tes, sir. '. m 

"‘Tou ean'climb to the aa|d Ums 
general manager, wheeling Around la Ala 
chair, "or you oac< fait to tho lowoM 
deptha All depends on younsitf. Ito you 
'Ubderstand ms, Totar* 

"Tes. elr" 

"If you ate honsot, anuart, truthful, 
tidy, diligent and pieaeant to evoryoudy 
you are osrtain to go onward and upward. 
Vou may jioi stop short of Congrson. T)i« 
may even— ah, Ul me s«*— irtiei* were 
you bornT” 

• Jane street, rtr'i 

“ fs that In Brooklyn t" asked the pan* 
■* Yes. yes. Ve*y gOod. Well, TonC jmu 
may even become Prealdcnt. Tee. my lad, 
President of (he Unite Slates. Po imst 
understand msT" 

" Yea." replied Tom. beginning le 
whimper. '* but this is me Rrat fob.'* 

" Don't cry here.” said the sympathetia 
general manager, "your wagea are M A 
week Oo Into the cellar and leant to 
peel onions. Wo use harrsts of 'em la tbo 
pickling bustheaa.''— New York PresA 

Humor m Acts. 

--j*rs le 

found in I _ „ 

b'nglish dally papsrs for ihoas who have 
the eyse and will take the trouble to dlo- 
cover It. "Tit- Bits ' reovntly publlabed 
the following eaamplee 
Take, f.rlnsunee. this annoimeemeai. 
which excited much spvCuJatU.n and mer- 
riment a few yeors ngo 

* Five Pounda Reword— This sum «U1 
he gladly paid by the advertiser to any 
one who., before Ihe last dsy of ttua 
month, will supply him with g pint of live 
Reas, Which he .requires for the purpose 
of a wager Smaller sums will be paid 
pro rata for amoller quantities of the In* 
sects to make up the required quantity. 
Address——.** 'CYhether or ppt the ad- 
vertiser won -lita wager the writer doee 
not know, but M he dfd. It le certain the 
reward was weu sameo. 

A few weeks >ago an equally amuain# 
advertisement appeared In several of our 
tondon dallies " To Those in Want of a 
£S Note This sum can be s«med by any 
one who will aupply a thousand fine, larga 
“ to the advertlner, who la 


cockroaches i 


e pondluon a_ 

. , , , 

»t of SI 

" This advertisement however, must have 
been the work of a wag, for when persons 
in want of that dC note presented them- 
selves at the.dddreee given the teaept 
waxed very Indignant and refused to take 
their stock at any price ^ . , , , ^ 

Among advextisemenW of this kind 
whioh give Tlse to curiosity end specula- 
tion wa* the following, which appearad 
for many weeks in 1S£3 in a number 
metropolitan newspapers " A reword M 
iCSO la offered for the recovery of a thriwv. 
penny bit dated lB7t. with the letie’s 'VY 
S. 'Stamped on it supposed to have bee a 
lost in tbejBtrand, between Sonwrsaa 
House and Charing Cross” a Uttle later 
the reward was {ncreaaed to £100. ee 
9.000 times the value of the missing ooln. 
n Is difficult to imsdlne what oouid give 
so small A coin such a value in the eyes ef 
its former owner, , but .It Is cafe to sty 
that ita history, if it could be known, 
would be even more Interesting than tb* 
advertisement. . 

‘The foUoWlng advertisement, which ap- 
pears In a Oerman paper, should be wel- 
come to all— to the unregenerate for Its 
quaintness and to the (emperanoe party 
for the evident reformation ir '»>« n.Mt* 
of the advertiser which it i 
Herr Otto BroilMuamer, wl.. .. 
up Drink, wishes to dlspoee of ai. 
lent medium-eised harrei, or a oapaeity 
of iw litres.** ^ 


all nw WMMM^ li 
s the 


for HI* asks tlw frkiiiA 
"The other feiiow hfltwrtuofl fewf ifc 
Aom one, with a vtsMid air. 


DUMMY SUGGESTION EOR A STORE PAPER 


A column of proverbs, wise sayings, weather predictions, etc., are 
all good news matter for the store paper and should be freely used. 

A short story and a few verses should also find a place in its pages. 
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Cunningham’s Bulletin. 


Telephone* East 7 s. 


DETROIT, JUNE, 1906. 


JOS. CAMPAU AVB. 
Cw. Avenu*. 


VOL. XIL 


The " Bulletin'* bes « circuUtion of 
4000 copies. 

tt is not of the patent inside variety, 
but is published by myself entirely in 
the interests of this store. 

ANDREW R. CUNNINGHAM, 
264 Joseph Campau Avenue. 

- ZyetTtiit. Mich. " ■ 
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A small bad boy cradled under 
the bed when bu. mother wanted 
10 punish him. She couldn't get 
him out and she left him there until 
hU father returned that evening 
from the city. When the father 
was told about the case, he started 
to crawl under the bed to btibg 
forth his disobedient son. but hhs 
almost paralyted when the little feV 
low asked, “HcHo, is she, gothg 
after you, too>” 


QUALITY 

Our Most Vital Store 
Principle, 

' Our tradle tiu beeo Wit upon 
quality. wkK quality and liy qua!. 

— quality of dtuga— quality qj 
«verytbiog. TKe market is full 
of “shoddy" goods — goods which 
oidy have price wt their favor. 
We will have none of them. If 
^ can’t sell dependaUe goods we 
''will sell nothing, for ihia store’s 
guarantee it back of every pur« 
chase, and our suarantee means 



Our Ice Cream Sotfe vitti 
Crushed fruit 

IS ]usi about the most deliaously 
satisfying beverage that has ever 
been invented. T o those who like 
ordinary ice cream soda^ours wilt 
be a revelation. For one thing 
we gjv« an e*ns large portion of 
Ice Cream m each glaatful, and. 
instead of usiag ordinary flavors, 
we use the pure drushed fruit 
You cannot imagiAd' anything that 
tastes half so good. After once 
trying it, you will be sorry you 
didn't tiy it before 


Once there was a woman who 
caU«4 «Pon an acquaintance and no- 
need ibat. she had a pair of shoes 
and a ns^p^pci ararnged to look 
like a man reading— one of those 
men who elevate their feet and hide 
behind their paper 
I "What on earth does that mean’” 
said ihe caller 

•'Oh, that,*' replied the wife, “is 
fited ”p so 1 will not get lone 
some — you see when ray husband | 
is home ihat's all I see of him." I 

Substitutes might do in some in* 
stances, but not in store-keeping 
The people soon discover the mis- 
representation,' and they are not so 
kind as the good housewdfe who sel- 
dom saw her husband. 

They know full well there are 
other stores where misrepresentation 
is not tolerated— stores that have a 
habit of giving as much or motre 
for iheir money a*- they advertise. 

Obviously this good liabit is e^• 
emplified at Cunmngliam’s Drug 
Store, ^ w'hcrc values are often un- 
derestimated and never oyeresti, 
mated. 

A lost customer is the worst blow 
a store can receive, for it is only 
a question of time until the friends 
of that customer^ pull away also. 

VVe are gaining Customers every 
day. so we know the policy of this 
store ia appreriated. 


HER USE OF THE DIRECTORY 
stylishly dicsBed and alto- 
gether good-lopking women was 
turning over the leaves of the di- 
rectory in a leisurely manner when 
an irascible old genilemaa, known 
to his many acquaintances as a 
man with a very small stock of pa- 
tience. entered He wished to use 
the directoryj too, possibly to look 
up the address of a man who owed 
him money He stood about, now 
and ti.cti casting heavy looks m 
the direction of the directory, and 
coughing suggestively- 

A business^ man. m a hurry fol- 
lowed. He wanted to know where 
Walter Jones lived ft is a block 
or two away, but he has forgotten 
the number He fell into line. 

Then a man who sought some 
city official, but knew nothing Of 
his office, except that it closed in 
a few minutes, joined the ranks of 
waiters. 

Still the woman placidly turned 
over leaf after leaf, without any 
apparent intention to decide whether 
the name she was seeking was 
Brown. Smith or Jones. 

Finally, when matte's were begin- 
ning to grow very tense, a young 
man rushed in. His mission would 
positively admit of no delay so be 
politely offered to assist the uoinan. 
suggesting that his experience miqhi 
tend to save time and lessen her 
labor. When he asked her what 
she sought, with a sweet smile full 
of appreciation, she replied! 

“Ob, thank you You are very 
kind I am trying to find a real 
pretty name or my luaby 


An Irishman named. Michael 
joined his brother James in this 
country The money he brought 
over, added to Jarnes's savings, en- 
abled them to go into' the ice bust 
ness. In course of time their cus- 
tom increased, and it became nec- 
essary for them to have an office. 
In this James soon installed » nice 
roll-top desk. 

“The one desk svill do for the 
two of us.*' he expl.imed. the day ic 
was set up ‘‘And here are two 
keys; one fof you. and one for me" 

Michael accepted the key. but 
seemed to be studying the desk. 

“That’s all right.” he said, “8tt» 
where is my keyhole?*’ 


“A practical joke,*' s.nid Barney 
Oldfield, the automobilist, ''was 
played on me last season I had 


my revenge, though 
"The practical joke 
of i ‘ 


- took the 

telegram Ifrdin .-i friend 
of mine traVeKng in Italy. It came 
collect. It cost mq $ 7 , and when 
1 opened it all 1 read was’ 

'* T am well ’ 

"To get back at my friend I 
went out and found a cobblestone 
of about eleven pounds weight. I 
wrapped this stone in excelsior and 
pink paper, sealed it up in a hand- 
some box. and sent if by express, 
*coil«t.* to my *1004 abroad, 

“It cost him $8 for the box, 
and on opening it he found, along 
with the Slone, a note from me 
that said* 

“ *0n receipt of the news that 
you- were in good health the ac- 
companving load rolled off my 
heart.' ” 


.MAYBE TWINS. I 
“Was his matrimonial venture ; 
“A howling success.” 



CfGARS. 


1 


We sell Cigars aadl we sell 
lots of them. It is • fair in- 
ference that our kindls of t^an 
ate good kinds to huy— they v 
are guaranteed to be; and that V 
our prices ire good prices to ■ 
pay—they are guaraoleed to 

I'J 4 for 15c. 

. 7 for 25c. 

J San Felice, 

1 Chief 
J Portuondo, 

^ Della Roca, 

X Detroit Opera, 

S Sol Smith Rusadi, 

* Hemmeter Champioa 



TiTIvE PAGE OF STORF PAPER — A WEEE-BAEANCED PAGE 


Every one enjoys a good short story, and verses that appeal to the heart 
are oft-times treasured for years. A short serial in three or four install - 
ments would have a tendency towards the preservation of the paper. If 
nothing of this nature is used to make people preserve the paper instead 
of destroying it after it has been read, the results from the advertising 
pages are not likely to be prolonged. 

A column for boys and girls should also he maintained. If this can 
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be made of local interest by printing shoii; stoines by youthful authors, it 
will be anxiously looked for by eveiy boy and girl in the community. 

A puzzle department would also prove of interest to boys and girls. 
If a few inexpensive prizes are offered each month for the best solutions, 
the value of the paper would be assured. Prizes, especially monthly 
prizes, will have a drawing power that no other can have. A prize for 
boys and another for girls would fill the bill, although two for each might 
prove better. The prizes need not cost over half a dollar apiece, and 
prizes of even less value (cost) might be offered with success. 

This might look like too much work to some merchants, but to one 
who takes any interest in its preparation at all, to edit the paper would 
soon become the most pleasant duty of all. If the merchant has not the 
time nor ability, and it requires some ability, to edit the paper, it might 
be handed over to one or more of the clerks to attend to. Some young 
lady with literary tendencies might be induced to undertake it for the 
purpose of gratifying her desires to see her name in print. 

In the make-up of the paper, the store should not be neglected. The 
store should prepare display advertisements for the paper the same as for 
the newspaper. The headlines, as before stated, need not be printed in a 
very heavy faced type, and can be made very attractive if properly looked 
after. 

Besides the display advertisements, there should be numerous little 
^'puffs’ ^ or 'Veaders'' sprinkled throughout the reading columns. There 
should not be so many of these that it is hard to find anything else, for 
then the value of the whole paper as an advertising medium is lessened. 

Seasonable lines should be featured in each issue. A short ten or 
fifteen line article, telling about the manufacture of some of these lines, 
would be appropriate, and as these would be educational in character, 
they would hardly be considered as advertisements unless the advertise- 
ment in them is made too obtrusive. 

Here is an item clipped from a store paper, which shows how neatly 
a truth czn be driven home : 

Years ago the corset was a staple, unchangeable article of 
dress, which any one who could make change and do up a bundle 
might sell. A woman bought a corset as she might buy a roll 
of unbleached muslin. It was a necessity, but without artistic 
value or hygienic comfort. But times have changed since then, 
and instead of being made tor the corset, the corset is made for 
the woman. It has become a healthful and harmonious part of 
woman's dress. As a result of this gradual change there have 
been developed expert sales-persons, whO' not only display, but 
advise and suggest. At the head of our corset section is a 
woman of this kind, who detects at a glance just what is needed 
for each individual form. All of this expert knowledge is fur- 
nished free to our customers, and we would advise every one 
who cart do so to have her corsets fitted at our store," 
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The advertisement would have been altogether too glaring if he had 
simply stated : '‘At the head of our corset section we have an expert 
who has made a study of fitting corsets. Her advice is free to all” 

Almost every newspaper uses a considerable quantity of ‘‘boiler- 
plate” or syndicate plates. Where this is done, the work of editing the 
paper will be materially reduced, for the merchant can select such of this 
matter as appears good, and use it in his paper, thus saving composition. 

He can get most of his short stories in this way. His verses, his 
columns of wit and humor, wise sayings, philosophy, entertaining facts, 
puzzles, etc., can all be got in plate matter. These plates come in column 
length, but can be cut up to suit any space. If plate matter is to be used, 
the column of the store paper will have to correspond in width with that 
of the standard newspaper. 

The name of the little store paper is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. It is useless to call it The Arena, The Argosy, The Home 
Companion, etc. It should be named after the firm whenever possible. 
White's News might do for Mr. White, but White's Store News would 
be better. The Bee Hive might call their paper The Bee Hive's Record, 
and so on. Store News, together with the finxi name, is perhaps the best 
title of all. 

Funny names should be avoided. A firm in South Carolina pub- 
lished a paper called The Hoopty Doodle, This is very undignified and 
must lessen the weight of authority that the store paper should have. It 
is, to say the least, undignified for a fimi to send out its store news under 
such a heading. 

We are giving below a list of several store papers, to show the 
tendency in the matter of names. We could give many others, but as 
they have names veiy similar there is nothing tO' be gained by doing so. 


Dunham's Talk. 

Good Things to Bat. 
Anvil Store News. 
Table Topics. 

Bennett's Money Saver. 
Helpful Hints. 

Business Buzzer. 


Little's Little Leaflet. 
Hof man's Store Sayings. 
Optical News. 

Special Offerings. 

M Ollier's Tidings. , 

Blue Book Bulletin. 

Corry Chronicle. 


The title should appear on the store paper in a similar manner, 
giving date and number of issue, as in the regular newspaper. 

The papers may be ably written and edited, beautifully printed and 
all, but if they are not distributed properly, their value is nothing. The 
one and only sure way of having them delivered safely and promptly is 
by way of Uncle Sam’s mails. This will cost one cent apiece, and will 
necessitate the wrapping and addressing of each separately, but two hun- 
dred distributed in this manner is worth , two thousand thrown around 
the streets and alleys. 

A mailing list should be used. The names of householders should 
be selected, and the addresses should be accurately given. It will pay 
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better to have a small list to whom a paper is sent monthly, than to have 
a large list to whom the paper is mailed only occasionally. It is the 
constant dropping of the water that wears away the stone, the scattered 
drops have no effect. 

It is possible for several merchants whose lines do not conflict to 
get out a paper on the co-operative plan. In such cases, the amount of 
reading matter should be determined, the amount of space allotted to 
each advertiser should be settled, and the particular space it is to occupy 
decided upon. Then there can be no jealousy or fTiction. In cases where 
there are half a dozen business men settled in a cross-roads corner in 
some city, such a co-operative paper could be made very profitable and 
could be made to* develop the little section into an important trading 
center. 

The merchant should not forget to place his address prominently in 
his advertisements in the store paper. They are as necessai-y there as in 
the regular newspapers and for the same reasons. 

If the dealer is in a city, it would be a good plan to give explicit 
instructions in the way to reach his store from down town. If his 
location is in a country town and he sends his papers outside of his im- 
mediate locality, such instructions would be valuable also. 

If the merchant is using the store paper to supplement his newspaper 
advertising, it will pay him well to frequently advertise the store paper 
in his newspaper advertisements, stating that it will be sent to any one 
free for one year. It could even be used as a premium if it has any 
pretensions at all to being a monthly magazine. 

On another page is reproduced a dummy suggestion for a store 
paper. The arrangement shown is very good, but the inside pages might 
be varied considerably and the last page reserved for one large advertis- 
ment. 

The front page of Cunningham’s Bulletin, and the two inside pages 
of another store paper are also reproduced. These are very creditable 
specimens and will serve as examples tO' the merchant who desires to 
try out store-paper advertising. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BOOKTETS^ TEAETETS;, eotders, etc. 

T he booklet is one of the most approved methods of sending an ad- 
vertiser’s message into the home or office. It is more personal than 
a newspaper advertisement, and is usually more explicit and enter- 
taining. When properly mailed, it will reach the parties intended. Its 
value does not often stop there, for after the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed has absorbed the message, it is cast aside and is usually read by 
many others before it is finally destroyed. 

The retailer’s booklet is likely to be of interest to all men and 
women, and the more times it is read the better the chance for returns. 
Unless it is neat in appearance, outside and inside, it is likely to be de- 
stroyed at once without a reading. The retail merchant who gathers 
together a few cuts, sometimes obsolete, or entirely foreign to the subject 
matter, and prints these with a few incomplete descriptions and prices, 
cannot expect to get good results. 

The booklet has been aptly termed ^hhe aristocrat of advertising.” 
Some of them are indeed veritable works of art. Others are mere 
straightforward business messages. Art books are likely to be preserved, 
but the booklet is intended to be read and not preserved. The retailer 
should place business first in this matter and art last. 

At the same time the booklet requires more care in preparation, if 
possible, than any other piece of printed matter prepared for the store. 
It is a prospectus of the store and as such should represent the store. If 
it is of flimsy material and pooidy printed, the store is likely to be 
thought shabby and cheap, when, perhaps, the opposite is the case. 

In sending forth a booklet, the merchant has a much wider field 
than the newspaper offers him. His story does not require to be boiled 
down tO' a few sentences. He does not have to dwell upon only one 
phase of the subject at a time, but can treat the whole subject as he 
chooses. He has all the space he requires and should tell his story and 
stop. Then he should decide how large the booklet must be to contain 
his message. 

The best paying booklet for the retailer is one that will combine all 
the best features of the catalogue, the circular, and the newspaper adver- 
tisement. The booklet that is merely a circular in disguise is no better 
than a circular. 

In shape the merchant has an endless variety to choose from. Freak 
shapes have their value, as all freak printing has, but it is more of an 
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experiment than any other kind of printing. When it “takes” it is very 
valuable, but when it does not it is Valueless. 

The best shaped booklet for the retail merchant is an oblong 

or square in one of the standard 
measurements. A size that fits into 
a man’s coat pocket is preferable, 
when it is to be sent to men. Book- 
lets too large to fit the pocket are 
usually laid away and finally forgot- 
ten and never read. 

Perhaps the best size to use is 
one measuring three and a quarter 
inches across the page by six and 
one-half inches long. This will fit 
easily into a number six and a half 
or seven envelope. When booklets 
are to be mailed, odd-shaped sizes 
are often hard to fit with regular 
stock size envelopes, which necessi- 
tates having special sizes made at a 
special price. 

A booklet may be composed of 
eight or more pages. -The eight, or 
at most, sixteen, page booklet should 
be large enough. If it is not it 
would be preferable to divide the 
subjects carefully and issue two 
booklets. 

A booklet having abnonnally 
large pages and few in number al- 
ways looks skimpy and should 
never be issued when a smaller 
size with more pages can be used. 
A booklet with a goodly number 
of small pages always looks “stock- 
ier” than a thin one having larger 
and fewer pages. 

The scope of the booklet is 
without limitation. Its purpose is, primarily, to interest the reader — as 
much so as if it was a novel or a book of adventures — and secondarily, 
to skillfully direct attention to the advertiser’s wares. 

As the ultimate purpose of the booklet is to sell goods, it should be 
filled with matter calculated to interest, instruct, or amuse the class of 
persons who may be possible buyers of those goods. 

The booklet should be entertaining reading. It should -not be too 
technical. In fact, the less technical language used, the better. The 
popular terms should always be used, because then they will be under- 
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stood. When technical terms are necessary, it is wise to use qualifying 
or defining phrases with them, giving their popular meaning as well. 
The booklet should usually be illustrated. Cuts illustrating the articles 
described are usually best of all, but sometimes cuts illustrating some 
thought in the text can be made of telling force. 

A booklet may be issued by the retailer for the purpose of pro- 
moting the sale of one line of goods only, or it may cover several or all 
the lines he carries, and be also used for the purpose of familiarizing 
the general public with his store. 

Booklets can be used at any time. They may be made seasonable 
by issuing them at regular intervals. The shoe merchant, for instance, 
may issue a booklet* in the spring and another in the fall. He may add 
another for Christmas trading, and for any other special event, but the 
spring and fall issues should be his special ones. 

The clothier and furnisher can issue any number of little booklets 
during the year. He can have one for spring'^hats ; for spring shirts, neck- 
wear, etc. ; for spring clothing. Later he can use one devoted to straw 
hats, or to summer suits, or he can combine these into one. Overcoats 
and heavy underwear will demand another in the fall. 

A fairly good booklet of eight pages with self-cover can be pre- 
pared and printed, exclusive of cuts, at a cost of about fifteen dollars a 
thousand for the first thousand. The second and subsequent thousands 
will usually c6st about a third less than the first thousand. If a cover is 
used of cover paper, the cost, of course, would be more. 

An artistic cover usually adds considerable to the value of a book- 
let. When cover paper is used care should be taken to have the ink 
harmonize with the color of the 
paper. 

A title page similar to that of 
R. H. Pyfe & Co. is made up of 
single and double rules. Simplic- 
ity lends to this an artistic effect 
that much ginger-bread- ornamen- 
tation would destroy. When a 
fancy border is used, the page be- 
comes more complicated and is in 
the end often less artistic. When 
the rules are printed in red and the 
type matter in black, the result is 
very attractive. If this is done, it 
is wise to use a rule border around 
all the pages of the booklet, also 
printed in red. 

When colored cover paper is 
used, there should be no printing 
on the inside of the covers, either 
at back or front. But where no 
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special cover paper is used, the inside of the cover becomes page two. 
Upon this page it is usual to give some kind of an introduction. Here 
is one from a recent booklet : 

'^This store is grateful for the patronage it has enjoyed for 
the past seventeen years, and trust we have earned your support 
by deserving it. We have devoted a lifetime to study of the 
feet, and every subject pertaining thereto. 

'We have continually worked on the basis that a correctly 






HaUe l^rottjerss Company 
liesiirg, as a fitting cloge to fije 

toeefe Set a^ibe for tfie opening 

of our i^etn Cgtatilfeiiment at Cuclib 
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toben, unta ten o’clock, aU serbice fea= 
tures, from sutobasement to roof, toill 
be open for tbe inspection of tbe public. 




shaped and properly made shoe has all to do with the welfare of 
the feet. We attribute our success as a result of careful atten- 
tion to all the little details of the wants of our customers. 

“We mention iij this booklet a few of the many styles we 
are showing this season. We believe that these shoes are the 
best results of skillful \yorkmanship, and examples of good 
shoemaking. 

,‘‘Our footwear has given satisfaction because of the good 
qualities it possesses.” 
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The policy of the store is here defined and is a good one, viz., correct 
shoes correctly fitted. 

If there is to be but one edition, the number of copies should be 
carefully stated. If there are to be several editions the minimum and 
maximum editions should be given in order to strike an average for the 
job. An outline for the book, with the number of pages to be devoted to 
illustration and reading matter, as wdl as some idea as to the amount of 
illustration desired is information not to be neglected. 


The Merchandise Itself 

'^pLJMEROUS and attradive as arc the features 
of the building and service-equipment of our 
New Edablishment at Euclid Avenue and Huron 
Road, which jud a day or two ago was thro>vn open 
for your approval, we would not have them obscure 
the real purpose. They are,.aU, but the foundation, 
the framework for the real drudure— the mer- 
chandise coUeded from world-wide sources. 

It is not our purpose to enumerate the many 
items, which we have assembled from ah quarters 
of the globe, condituting this highly specialmd dry 
goods edablishment — every country having con- 
tributed the charaderistic produds for which it is 
known to excel. Among these, but not least, are 
those sterling lines, made for service, 'for which 
our own country has a reputation absolutely 
unique and alone. 

The scope of our inditution has been extended, 
until we are to-day international traders, either by 
dired or indited representation; but it is in the 
sele^on of merchandise, be it for quality, for dyle 
or for workmanship, that this or any retail busi- 
ness mud be judged. In this regard^ the highly 
critical dandard which we have set for ourselves, 
and maintained to the public’s approval, is now 
more than ever vigilandy enforced in our wider 
field. 
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As many retailers must prepare all their own printed matter, in- 
cluding booklets, folders, etc., it may be wise to give a few hints as to 
how specifications for printing should be constructed for the information 
of the printer in submitting an estimate. 

In the first place,, if you have seen a booklet or piece of printed 
matter you particularly desire, it is always w-ell to submit it along with 
your specifications. This is often of great service to the printer in 
arriving at a definite understanding as to your wants. 
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A dummy for each page should be prepared and submitted with the 
text to be used, as it is almost essential that the matter to be used be 
measured for the purpose of estimating the cost of composition. 

In the matter of paper' economy, a book or booklet should be in such 
a form as to be divisible by eight or sixteen pages, inasmuch as the 
smallest form is usually eight pages and the largest thirty-two. This will 
save you presswork and will also save paper. 






^ take pleasure in announcing 
the opening of the doors of our 

I New E^blishment at Euclid 

Avenue and Huron Road, this morn- 
ing at the usual hour of Eight-thirty. 

m the large sense, we are ready to 
serve the public of Cleveland — to 
acquaint them with the new ideal 
building and merchandise it houses. 
Each ^ory of the ten above and two 
below the ^eet, has been planned 
as a business » center, completely 
equipped; a unit in the sy^em which 
particularly lends itself to our well 
known plan of specializing. The 
many features of service, while easily 
accessible, have been concealed, that 
no ungainly line may distract the eye, 
but everywhere the sense of har- 
mony and proportion be satisfied. 


Eudid Avenue and Huron Road 


In calculating for the size of the page, it is always well to allow 
from one-half to one inch for margin around the type page, this applying 
particularly to the use of any cuts that may already be in your possession 
or that you propose tO' order. 

It is well to personally consult the printer regarding the quality of 
paper you wish to use, as he is always fully conversant with prices and 
can be of much assistance to you in making your selection. You may 
have your own particular style of type you wish used. If you dO' not 
have them, go through booklets and other printed matter and select the 
t)rpe that appeals to you most and submit it with your estimate. 
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The cover design is a matter of taste and your desires as to the 
number of colors used should be distinctly stated. If you think results 
would be increased by the use of something unique in a cover effect, 
say so. 

The presswork and binding may be safely left to the printer. Books 
that carry as high as 48 pages may be saddle stitched with wire through 
the center of the inside pages and cover. Small booklets may be tied 
with silk cord or string. 
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Eucbd Aveaue and Huron Road 

An Expression of Our Policy 
Our policy is something about which we 
seldom speak— something of which we are 
unwilling to boa^— rather aiming by per- 
formance to make it tangible. Perhaps at 
such an occasion as this, it is not unbecom- 
ing, if we do so without self-praise, to outline 
the things for which we have aimed; the 
ideals for which we have ^ven. 

As to Merchandise 

That all merchandise shall be of the dependable 
sort and sold as such without exaggeration. 

As to Service 

That each transacfhon shall be made satisfactory 
from beginning to end; one and all being treated 
alike, without discrimination. 

As to Errors 

That our entire organization shall cultivate a 
readiness to rectify errors, with a con^ant effort 
to eliminate them. 

As to Equipment 

That there shall be every convenience for our 
employees, as Well as conifort for our cu^omers 
to make shopping n pleasure. 




The full-page advertisement of Wanamaker’s is reproduced because 
of its excellent display and unique composition. Similar matter suitable 
for the merchant’s own store, prepared in a similar manner, would make 
an excellent Christmas booklet. The divisions could hardly be more 
suitable had they been prepared for a special booklet. 

A leaflet is practically a small booklet. It is usually of but four 
pages, the sheet being folded once, but if folded into more pages and not 
stapM or bound, and the leaves uncut, it is still called a folder. 

The shorter the message on a leaflet, the better it is apt to prove for 
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the merchant. A booklet may be long and wordy, but a leaflet, never. 
The message in a leaflet to a certain extent is similar to that on a bill- 
board. It must be so that he who runs may read. If it is not read when 
it is first received, it goes into the waste paper basket. 

A leaflet should advertise but one line of goods tO' a page. Any 
more will burden the reader, or he will think it will, which is the same 
thing. 

A booklet or leaflet printed in two or more colors is worth all it 
costs for extra presswork. Colors, especially bright reds and greens, 
catch the eye quicker than a solid black will. 

Red and black, green and yellow, black and red, go well together. 
There are dozens of other good combinations. (See page 149.) 

As before stated, it is advisable to mail the booklet to prospects. 
Some other methods of distribution may seem less costly, but are likely 
to prove more expensive in the end. A booklet is a message from the 
advertiser to the consumer. If the consumer receives the message, the 
booklet has done its duty. It is questionable, then, whether the message 
is delivered if the booklets are thrown on doorsteps or stuffed into mail 
boxes unstamped. In nine cases out of ten the person intended to receive 
it never sees it. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

CIRCULARS, advertising LETTERS, MAILING CARDS, ETC. 

C ircularizing has been tested by some of the largest adveiTisers 
and found to bring adequate returns. It has also been tested by 
hundreds of smaller advertisers, who are not so sure that it i.? 
resultful advertising. The difference -in the experience of these adver- 
tisers is easily accounted for. It is not the method that is at fault, but 
the manner in which it is carried out. 

For the purpose of distinction we have named a printed proposition 
a circular, and a circular letter, whether it be written or printed, as an 
advertising letter. The circular proper will not be, or seem to be, a 
letter. If the reader will remember this distinction we are making, he 
will more easily understand the purport of this chapter. 

The circular then is a printed proposition made by the advertiser and 
mailed to individual addresses. This circular may be folded and inclosed 
in an envelope, or it may be folded so as to pass through the mails 
without a covering. 

It may be of varying sizes, from one the size of ordinary note to 
one the size of a newspaper page. The latter size is rather too unwieldy, 
and if there is a necessity for that much space being used, it had better 
be made into a pamphlet or booklet. 

A circular may be printed on only one side of the sheet or may be 
folded and printed on both sides, fonning more than one page. 

The gist of the whole message should be told in the headline. It 
should be printed in large, readable type. This type need not necessarily 
be a heavy face, for a good legible light face type is much better. The 
body should never be set in type smaller than ten-point, if it can be 
avoided — twelve-point type is better still. The circular may be illustrated, 
. and if half-tones are used, a very good class of paper should be used. In 
any case, the paper should be a fair quality of book paper. 

The address of the advertiser should appear at the bottom of the 
circular and should be full and explicit. 

For the purpose of drawing attention, there may be some such 
legend upon the wrapper as “This is not a waste-basket circular and you 
can prove it,” or “This circular conveys a message for you, don’t throw 
it away,” or “This message is intended for you, not the waste-paper 
basket.” The circular should always be sent out under one-cent postage. 
It is not necessary to pay letter postage on a printed circular. By placing 
a red stamp on the envelope and sealing it the advertiser is assured only 
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that the envelope will be 
opened, not that the circular 
will be read as some adver- 
tisers assert. 

The advertiser should 
not take too much for grant- 
ed in any of his printed lit- 
erature, This should be re- 
membered in preparing both 
circulars and advertising let- 
ters. Because the advertiser 
knows his proposition so 
thoroughly is no reason for 
believing that eveiy one to 
whom the ciixular is directed 
will know it also. The ob- 
ject of the circular is to be 
informing. Some circulars 
are cut too short. They are 
too brief to allow of a full 
exposition of the proposi- 
tion being made. Such cir- 
culars cannot make sales. 

The circular which is a 
ciiyular pure and simple, and 
does not pretend to be a let- 
ter, is just as effective today 
as it ever was in bringing 
trade. It is printed in plain 
type, on good paper, and is 
just a circular. In it the ad- 
vertiser states his proposi- 
tion as tersely and as briefly 
as possible. The message is 
absorbed by the one who re- 
ceives it, even when its final 
resting place is the waste- 
paper basket. 

The advertising letter 
is a higher phase of adver- 
tising matter than the circu- 
lar. It is a letter that is sent 


e ^ 

•^to re Cioaet at S P, M. Saturdays at Noon 

The First Sky Scraper^ero Station 
Opened at the VVanamaker Store 

Here is a telegrain from A. Leo Stevens, the 
wfll-known aeronaut, which explains itself. 

To the John Wanamaker Store 

“As an aeronaut of long expenen^e, having made 
over one thousand ascensions. I interested in the 
ballooriyou had suspended in the Koturwla of your store. 

It w the first inflated balloon I believe ever shown 
in a store and you are the first store in America. to offer 
baHoons and aeroplanes for sale 

The 'thought occurs to me, why 'not establish an 
aero station on the Roof of your store building where 
you now have the wireless station? 

There is room there for the sailing 'of both balloons 
and aeroplanes. 

I would esteem it an honor to inaugurate this 
station, and to demonstrate its practicability, and I 
would, like to have the privilege of rnaking the first 
.aaccTision in your balloon from the roof of your store 
if yoti will grant me the favor of its use. 

I shall be glad to make this ascension entirely on 
my own responsibility in the interest of the science of 
aeronautics, and if the winds are favorable will endeavor 
totnake a landing as near Philadelphia as possible 
A. LEO STEVENS. 

Permission has been granted and the large balloon 
Wanamakcr is now being inflated on the roof of our New 
Building, and perhaps you.rnay sec it peeping over the 
comice walls. 

It is ^ing made ready for its first, ascension and the 
formal opening of the first sky scraper aero statir.c* m New 
York. 

Mr. Stevens, through the Marconi Wireless telegraph 
station on the roof of the New Buildm|i,'yc«terday sent the 
following telegram It) Harry Atwood, care of President Taft: 

‘‘Corgratulations. old chap, on .performing the 
greatest piece of aerial ingenuity in this country- You 
are the champion aeronaut. LEO STEVENS. % - 



STUDY requires a well 
nourished body and a brain 
supplied with warm* red 
blocxl corpuscles. ' Ener- 
getic, vigorous boys and 
girlsmake the best scholare,* 
Anemic, underfed pupils 
arc a trial to themselves' 
and to their teachers. They, 
cannot concerttratc nor 
observe clearly.* 


mOLASSCS 


is an ideal ration for children. Let them 
have plenty of it — on cakes— S3 a aynip 
for muffins or corn bread. The juice of 
ripe sugar cane— it is eagerly absorbed and 
transformed into rich red blood by the 
digestive juices, It is a great heat^and 
energy producer and tissue Bi^ilder. ' 

Ml aft groemn. 



out as a personal letter, but is produced by the hundreds or thousands 
and sent to lists of n^mes as varying in size as is the advertiser's cam- 


paign. 

It is the old circular letter scientifically metamorphosed into a per- 
sonal letter. As such it is sure to reap greater returns for the advertiser. 
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Franklyn Hobbs, one of the best-posted men in the United States 
on advertising letters, says of them : 

''An advertising letter must first be well written, then reproduced, so 
that it will have the appearance of a typewritten communication. Much 
also depends on the list of people to whom it is sent, and much on the day 
of mailing. Two-cent postage is essential, and there are a number /of 
other little details that make for results, which are commonly overlooked 
by those who mail direct advertising. 

"In writing an advertising letter, too many advertisers fail to make 
it a letter. Instead, the tendency is to write simply a circular which, 
upon first sight, is seen to be such. I find it difficult to convince some 
advertisers that an advertising letter is not a catalogue, a booklet or a 
price list. They want to tell too much, and in place of a letter would 
send what is simply an advertisement in letter form. Eighty per cent, of 
all the circular letters sent out announce themselves as an advertisement 
in the first line with some such beginning as, T want a moment of your 

time,^ or 'Will you pardon us if we ventin^e to call your attention to 

The other 20 per cent, go to opposite extremes, and endeavor to be 
familiar, overlooking the fact that a facetious communication is never 
sent in the regular course o-f business correspondence to a stranger.” 

A. W. Shaw, who has made sales letters a life-long study, in a recent 
letter intended to sell a set of books on sales letters, said: 

"Almost the very day the Shaw-Walker Company began business, I 
Ix>ught ten typewriters. And from that day, as long as I was actively 
connected with that company, these typewriters and many more v^^ere 
grinding out sales letters. And they 'ground’ them out, THEN, in a 


TheAX Lewis A SonJDiy Goods Company. 

'Who)«sa1e Bnit R«liul Diy Coodii. 

Denver, Colorado, 


TlioA.T. Lewis &. Son Dry Goods Company, 

Whol,»a« and Retail Dry Ooiictt 

Ornver'Color.rdo. ! 


D««.r iiadmi- 

Th* prajarallon of 'A* heme t> W.# r-atrt 
Viler# *• nay »MNit en etxwan cre'ind. 

tan #re ta i^« tfte hooei e.iec*. i.tf* tn# 
fUMil#hl'n|[* erd ftU the ta tin- 

fern to your iiuree «nd ortteue l«*U, 

Ch«V( over tMe Xtet* 


Vt.iiire 

ver* 

Otrtelr* .c inee 

T:uU 

.tlefrtg»eotrr» 

, .U-mnrt Tool# 

»ew Cover* nt*il** 

T* Mk'M *.‘.0 ertiole* *hd ono* lc»** to help 
you In your ebo*#in|» 

Cow to ue »t yw e«rlt»#t ojqMjrtv&iUy. »f yot* 
hto* «lreedy done tuiylng e# eiin uvt you 
OOnli noeey. 

Vo'ir* **r7’ir.,xy. 
tn, *, tt t**ts d son OTY CWMK 


Deer Slri-» 


Keelnp, reeetT*d reeve.## eei, (0.6yerutnm ee « 

reeult of «iy f.mer l.viutnsn to eiy rrienSe » Ine;*',, the 
iVMrbury Sjeten eli'Mnji era rotteg ijv, tel** 

’> tt* t-Uto-ier*. X eeteed the iM.iMtfce M ytu net to jvuf 

retend# tO Uutjwct the i,#e> fkU en# nnWr e'.'lte. the ne* rvede# 
tnrl idtfig: oltree, treieoie ero viuee. Thee* (f»«e r^ve ho ue lenij.r 
the f jUvetOij r.i meenOotStmi end ve heiro the uueoet in 

the*. 'AlterlJirt math*# »»» ronreo*, to W to* flneet 
•err oHoI-a'I* in *m*fH*, era Mefe'e # it**".. * , .<ho 

•Mtert.rye Men# rmilM loot In the f“<* **{ *.«eKe. tre»»*. 

oniey end ener.flf ouel bo ertoMed 'rtwrit e*tnt» the r,reo«»' 

»r erd tilaheet eolorled tellur# In Aoenire ere ewploye# h, iheo, ino 
rtotho# ere node in vteir oen wooet NCiertC'-t* envir W* moet 
eluwr eenltorr r'lleen eoory htverour, feneent t# -et %(■•% U 

etrlr'le W<* ie*d#, thue Ireu-livt tiet ef.tw ernt InOtetn o.ltt.'i enun 
heee tn.ni# of preleo frvo <5«oo itreerer# #«»P7eH*«e.* 

AtV««»wry rinuho* *re •■■•H ewl leltol/ In no«»»r ti, 

A. T, U<rte », !ion OrjT WW# rn, frl,).* »*• leN.ixr. O rer 

retUbto Mek.e fro# Jlh.OO Oj. 

t out eeVeo It * ^nereoneX rueor tf rtU .*11 fc m 
«i;em ejettin* aur riitthler. De>*rtiiefnt .no l etu om tr*. -nr «#»*# 
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♦ XiftV pu«* to buy the t«ret tn th* rf-lhlr| Hr* 

tour# tlnrerely, 


■tH 
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The Florsheim Retail SUioe Store 


CXCUUSIVC AGENTS 



ncmsMivaoDJus 


la w«8t Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


T &0 avaraKO man oan*t tall a gooa 
Bkoa from a bad. one - until after bo {laa worn It 

But - right bare *8 where our 
asporlenoa in buying and sailing satisraotory^ 
reliable footwear and tba reputation me bava 
made as distributors of d'apendable merobandise 
proteot you . 

We sell the Florsbeim Shoe because 
we toiow our patrons reoaive dollar for doixar in 
stylet service and comfort 

That after one experience, almoat 
vltbout exception, Florsbeim wearers ooae back 
•for abotber pair* 

^ »bat better teat or aviGenoe could 
any man ask. • can you spend your sboe money to 
any better advantageT 

Tbe Fall stylee are bare • 

we nave never bad suob a snappy *up» 
to-tbo^second" -line of shoes in our store and 
yoo*ll appreciate looking them over 

But, do it nowt 

Yours very truly, 

wpt. IPII. 


single store in the Muskegon Opera 
House. Today the Shaw-Walker 
plant covers almost a city block. Let- 
ters alone did not do this — but they 
helped, TREMENDOUvSLY. 

‘'When I started to publish SYS- 
TEM, I started to mail out letters — 
millions of them — in a single year, al- 
most five millions. And in eight years, 
SYSTEM grew from a tiny pamphlet 
to a mighty magazine. Letters helped 
— tremendously.” Such testimony 
cannot be overlooked. 

The circular letter or the adver- 
tising letter should be printed in imita- 
tion writing, or typewriting, if possi- 
ble, and the names filled in, but many 
small firms cannot afford to have their 
few hundred advertising letters print- 
ed at so much expense. Any printing 
office can supply a good printed cir- 
cular letter, which for the purposes of 
the small retailer is likely to be just as 
effective as the more expensive kind. 


It should be a letter. It 
should start off with "Dear Sir.” 
The letter should be just the 
same as if it had been written 
pei'sonall}^ It need not be pol- 
ished into a literaiy gem. If it 
is, it is likely to soar above the 
heads of commonplace business 
men. The personality of the 
writer will have been squeezed 
out of it entirely. 

There are many times when 
a circular letter sent to a selected 
list of customers, or persons who 
might become customers, will 
bring quicker returns than an ad- 
vertisement placed in a news- 
paper. The cost will be about 
the same, but the direct message 
contained in the circular or ad- 
vertising letter will act quicker. 

Supposing the shoe mer- 
chant decides tO' try out circular 
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Samples of cloths and prices of suits were shown 
on the reverse side. 
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letters for a season. His 
first task will be to make 
lip his list of names. It is 
hardly possible to make 
advertising letters pay if 
the same circular is sent 
to the lawyer and doctor, 
the artisan and mechan- 
ic, the farmer and mer- 
chant. Lists for the 
trade, lists for lawyers 
and lists for judges, lists 
for doctors, lists for me- 
chanics, etc., should be 
prepared and letters 
should be written espe- 
cially for each listVhen 
it is at all possible. 

Suppose he has his 
lists ready, and the 
s])ring sca.son is opening. 
To the lawyer, doctor, 
preacher and men of that 
class, he advertises his 
better grades of .shoes. 
To the mechanic and 
laliorer he advertises his 
medium and working grades. Supixising he has only i,ooo names in his 
lists; these may be sub-divided into five classes averaging two hundred 
names each. It will cost practically five timeg as much to prepare these 
five circular letters as it would to prepare but one letter for the whole 
thousand. The cost of mailing is the same either way. 

How about returns ? The same letter sent to every name on the list 
must be so general in tone as to include all classes within its range. It 
might be likened to the old shot-gun. It is well loaded, but it scatters so 
that only small game can be brought down with it. 

But let the letters be directed to the different classes, and worded to 
suit their tastes and ten]i>eraments, and the returns will be a hundred- 
fold. 

All classes of merchandise can be advertised by the circular letter. 
Wearing apparel, things to eat, things that ai-e good to look at, expensive 
and inexi>ensive alike can all he sold by good circulars. This has Ijcen 
proven by many mail-order houses, and surely what they can d(3, the 
retail merchant can. He has many more facilities for succeeding with 
this sort of advertising than the mail-order houses. 
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N^w'Specialty Store' 
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tftdlnj *l ‘TKJS ^>roi£«,* You wUl find our VoVloC' Inn," or Udl<ft* 
l^itt nvoa (lo<«Uid on tno an In floor) on •KC*ll«n*. {.Uco t-o aaot 
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The majority of people do not receive as many letters nor as many 
circulars as the merchant and professional man, so that the circular is a 
particulai'ly good proposition for the retailer to use. 

One circular letter is of very little value, however, except as it sup- 
plements his other advertising. But a series of letters multiplies the 
value wonderfully. This series should never be less than three — five is 
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perhaps better. The first letter should state the proposition fairly and 
squarely. The second, usually sent out about ten days or a wevk after 
the first one, should mention the fact that a former letter had been sent, 
and then give more reasons why the reader of the letter should make his 
purchases at once and at the advertiser's store. The third of the series 
should be similar in character to the second and should be just a little 
more persistent. If it is the final letter of the series, a special price 
might be quoted or a special offer of some premium or souvenir made. 
It should in some manner try to clinch a sale. 

When there is only one circular or letter to be sent, it might be ad- 
visable to combine the two by sending a letter on the first page of the 
sheet and utilizing the other three for illustrations and offerings. This 
circular should be, when folded once, the size of an ordinary commercial 
note-paper. This form presents the letter first upon its being taken fi’om 
the envelope and being opened. This letter should call especial attention 
to the offerings on the following pages and urge the reader to look them 
over. 

Throughout the text of this chapter are shown a number of ex- 
amples of circular letters that have proven satisfactory business-getters. 

The mailing card is one of the cheapest and best mediums that the 
retailer can use for bringing any direct proposition before the public. It 
can be made of any reasonable size to fit any proposition. It should not 
be a mere postal card, for that brings it within the limits of a brief form 
of letter. It should be printed much in the 'same form as a newspaper 
advertisement. It should have a strong headline. It should state in the 
body of the text just why the card is sent out. It should give the propo- 
sition in a plain and forceful manner. It should 1)e full of suggestion.* 
It should give reasons why the receiver should take advantage of the 
offer. It should state all the advantages of the offer. The offer should 
be set forth in such language that it cannot be misunderstood. Any 
mailing card that does this and is sent to a good list of names will pull 
direct results. 

The mailing card printed in two or more colors will attract more 
attention than one printed in one solid color. The colors should har- 
monize, however, with the message and not be such as will offend good 
taste. 

Mailing cards should be used in sets of three or more. Each addi- 
tional card sent out adds to the value of the former ones and strengthens 
its own proposition in the same manner in which each succeeding news- 
paper advertisement adds to a firm's standing in the community. 

If a series of three or more cards are used, the message should be 
so graded that each succeeding card adds to the message sent in the 
former cards. New ways of expressing the same idea slioukl be used 
and new reasons for accepting the proposition should be given. 

Suppose the hatter sets out to advertise his hats by means of mailing 
cards to a thousand men. The first card should briefly state the policy of 
the store, its standing in the locality, its facilities for getting and handling 
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the latest styles. It should then take up some particular class of hats and 
tell about them in a wa}^ that will picture them to the readers’ mind. 
Prices should be casually mentioned. If it is a spring campaign the first 
card would be issued sometime about the early part of February. It 
would take stiff hats for its first subject. The second card might be sent 
out about a month later and take for its subject, soft hats. Another 
following as soon as weather conditions are right should treat about the 
straw hats for summer. 

Such a series sent to a thousand men that wear hats should bring 
about good results. It will help along the newspaper advertisements that 
are daily or weekly appearing along the same lines. 

A clothier can use the cards in a similar manner. One can illustrate 
and tell about the new spring coats and raincoats. Another about the 
early spring suits. Another could take up the new summer two-piece 
suits. These cards should tell what colors and styles are being most 
favored and set forth the advantages of ti'ading at the advertiser’s store. 

The retailer receives many mailing cards in the course of a month. 
By preserving the bestjof these he can pick out ideas enough to help him 
prepare a good series for his own use. Form, color, style and even 
subject matter are all there for him to appropriate for his own use. 

No matter what the style of the card used, no matter how well illus- 
trated it is, no matter how neatly it is printed, unless the copy is strong 
in advertising power, it is useless. Jt must be “salesmanship copy” or it 
is likely to prove of little value. It must be straight from the shoulder 
selling talk, if it is to sell goods. 

Your copy must fit the goods; it must fit the person to whom it is 
sent, and the one thing to be kept prominently before you during its 
preparation is that the sole and only purpose of the copy is to sell goods. 
Such copy used on mailing cards sent out at intervals and judiciously 
sandwiched in with other items of direct advertising matter will create 
as much business per dollar invested as any known sort or kind of ad- 
vertising. 

The souvenir post card craze can be taken advantage of by the retail 
advertiser. Comic post cards are cheap, and if judiciously used will 
bring in good results. The comic that is suggestive of improper things 
should be severely left alone. The merchant who would dare use one of 
these would lose caste with a great many men who frown down on any- 
thing that might have a hidden meaning. 

We reproduce a page of mailing cards that brought business to the 
Economy Umbrella Co., Chicago, 111. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A FOEEOW-UP CAMPAIGN FOR THE RETAINER 

I N the last two chapters was shown the value of booklets, circulars, 
advertising letters, and mailing cards. In this chapter is outlined a 
campaign in which they can be used. It is called a 'Tollow-up/" be- 
cause one piece of advertising follows another until the “prospect’’ is 
landed or the last of the series is used. 

Supposing the clothing merchant makes up his mind to be more 
active the coming season, to do more advertising and to malce that adver- 
tising as effective as possible. He ds using the newspapers right along, 
and, of course, will not drop that. But he must do more advertising than 
that which he is doing in the newspapers, and decides to try circulars and 
mailing cards. Several of these, together with a good booklet, will make 
U|) an excellent advertising campaign. 

It is conceded on every hand by expert advertisers that it is better to 
concentratei an advertising appropriation than to scatter it. It is far 
better tO' advertise effectively to 500 persons than to merely reach 5,000 
with doubtful results. That is, it is more profitable to reach 500 persons 
with ten advertisements, than it is to reach 5,000 with only one adver- 
tisement. 

The retailer must keep continually hammering away at a prospective 
customer until he has secured him, or until he is perfectly sure that he 
cannot induce him to become a customer. No merchant can expect to 
secure every person in his neighborhood as a customer. There are other 
merchants who have bound these people to them by friendship, good 
service, good merchandise, and other ties. But he should try to secure 
for himself all he can, and it is surprising how many people there are who 
will come when invited, who will go where commanded, who will act 
upon the merest suggestion. It is these people that the retailer should 
try to induce to come to his store for their supplies. 

Now, for the clothier’s follow-up campaign. We will presume that 
it is the fall season and that the clothier carries a full line of wearing 
apparel for men, including men’s hats, furnishings, clothing and shoes. 

He, first of all, prepares his booklet, which should be in the nature of 
a diminutive catalogue. This booklet will treat of the store policy and be 
a general invitation to each reader to call at the store. It will take up 
each line separately and give some information about staple lines that are 
usually carried in stock. Men’s business suits, men’s dress suits, blue and 
black suits, light-weight overcoats and raincoats, heavy-weight overcoats, 
odd vests and trousers, dials, shirts, underwear, shoes and rubbers should 
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all have separate sections or departments in this booklet. It might be 
necessaiy to have thirty-two pages in which to tell the whole story. 
This, of course, would depend largely upon the size of the establishment. 
It should be at least large enough to do justice to the stock. 

If desired, this lx)oklet instead of containing all of these lines and 
being of considerable size, could be divided up into say four smaller ones. 
These could be sent out at intervals of a week apart, and alone would 
make up quite an effective campaign. But we will suppose for the pur- 
pose of illustration , that there is to be but the one booklet. 

This booklet is to be sent to men who are not customers of the store 
or whose purchases there are only occasional. The object of the cam- 
paign is to get new customers; to bring prospective customers to the 
store. The list should be carefully made up of men who are known to be 
householders and of men who are holding steady positions in the locality. 
Names of irresponsible persons on a list of this nature weakens the re- 
turns from it by adding to their cost. 

It is veiy desirable that 3?’oung men should be interested in the store, 
and a special folder should be prepared and sent to them. The parent 
receiving the regular follow-up matter will naturally communicate ks 
purport to the members of his own household. 

The booklet should be mailed at the beginning of the season, just at 
the time when the chilly nights are turning men's thoughts toward heavier 
wearing apparel. 

About ten days later a circular letter should be sent out to the same 
list of names. It might state that the booklet had been sent and that if 
not received, another would be mailed on request. The retailer might 
add that he had sent the booklet for their mutual benefit ; that he believed 
it would be to the advantage of both for the person addressed to become 
a customer of the store. The policy of the store might be emphasized by 
stating that eveiy customer of the store was assured satisfaction in every 
purchase or money would be gladly refunded. It might end something 
like this : 

^"Kindly look over this little booklet again — see if there is not some 
line described that you can use. If there is, come to the store sometime 
and let us show it to you. Come anyway. We will always be pleased to 
welcome you here/’ 

It is desirable that careful record be kept of all who res|X)nd to these 
invitations. When any of those whose names are on the list have called 
and made purchases or have only looked over the stock, their names 
.should be taken off the list so that the remaining pieces of literature do 
not reach them. The reason for this is obvious. When one man invites 
another to call at his home and he does so, he does not continue to impor- 
tune him to call. He may ask him to call again — that is permissible, but 
he would only make a fool of himself if he kept on urging him to call, all 
the while ignoring the visit already made. 

After another week having elapsed, he should send out a mailing 
card. This card should be an advertisement, pure and simple. It should 
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take up some special line, such as heavier underwear, rain-proof coats or 
shoes. The weather conditions might dictate just the line most suitable, 
for it should mention the most timely line possible. It should be as 
seasonable as the merchant can make it. 

At the end of another week, another circular should be mailed. This 
should be in the nature of a personal letter, as should the first circular. 
This one might start off with : 

‘'Have you been in to see our new lines yet? If you have not, you 
are missing a treat. We are anxious that you should see the nobby styles 
we are offering this season, and extend you another invitation to call. 
Come this week.” 

The letter then might take up some special line, such as business 
suits. These need not be very elaborately described, but one or two 
special lines can be casually mentioned and priced. These, if illustrated 
in the booklet, could be referred to, the page on which they appear being 
mentioned. This might be followed by a closing paragraph similar to 
the following : 

“Perhaps you are well supplied at this time with clothing, but there 
is always something wanted in ties, collars, shirts, and other little things 
that are to be found here. Drop in any time you need something to wear 
and let us show you what is new.” 

In another week, another circular is sent to the same old list of 
names. This letter should be short and should state that a small folder is 
being prepared, illustrating some of the new things in shoes and hats, the 
two extremes. It might say : 

“These lines are already on sale, and we would be pleased to have 
you see them at any time. Don't wait for the folder if you are in need. 
It is not intended to take the place of our show-rooms, for it can but 
inadequately represent our offerings. Only a few of the novelties can be 
shown in the folder, while we have hundreds on sale,” or something to 
that effect.. In it should be also mentioned some new thing in either 
shirts, ties, or other article that has a popular sale. 

This circular will prepare the mind for the folder, which should 
follow in about a week's time. It will make the folder much more valu- 
able than if it was sent out first, and then a letter following it or even 
one being sent with it. It has served to make the mind curious of what 
the folder will show. It is sure of a reading, while otherwise in some 
cases it would be cast aside. 

In this campaign, the merchant has concentrated his advertising elo- 
quence upon a certain number of persons known or unknown. From first 
to last, seven pieces of advertising have been mailed to each in the space 
of two months. Now, if one of these little advertising bullets does not 
hit the mark, nor all of them together make a strong impression, it would 
be a queer thing. It is certain that every one on that list will, at least, 
give the merchant a chance to make good his statements Unless they are 
wedded to some other store. Even old customers of other stores will, at 
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least, come to see the store of the man who has so persistently advertised 
its good features. 

Those who come out of curiosity to look around should be treated 
with the same courtesy as those who come to buy. Those who buy 
should be assured that it is the desire of the store to give perfect service, 
reliable merchandise, and satisfactory wear. 

If any claims are made or complaints arise, they should be settled 
and adjusted to the satisfaction of the customer at any cost. In this case, 
the dealer has gone to considerable expense to obtain new customers. 
The purchases made in the first case will give but little profit because it 
has cost considerable to secure the customer. It is the second, third, and 
following purchases that will bring the profits to the merchant's cash 
drawer. 

If this campaign does not secure a goodly percentage of new cus- 
tomers, it will fail from one or both of two causes. The advertising mat- 
ter was not properly written or the store service and the meixhandise are 
not up to the mark. 

Now, what about the old stand-bys of the store? Are the old cus- 
tomers to be neglected altogether in this campaign ? By no means. Old 
customers are valuable, even more so than new ones. 

The booklet, mailing cards, and folder used in the campaign outlined 
alx)ve should be secured in sufficient quantities to allow of one of eacli 
being sent to the old customers' list, as well as the new list. These can be 
sent out when the others aix mailed and in itself will make qliite a nice 
little series. 

The merchant should by no means neglect his newspaper advertise- 
ments during this time. In reality he should give them more attention 
than usual, for on them he must depend to a certain extent to verify what 
he is sending out through the mails. 

When he sends out a mailing card calling attention to some par- 
ticular line he should talk that same line in his newspaper advertisements. 
In the same way he should display these lines in his windows. The 
advertising in the follow-up, in the newspapers and in the window should 
be identical to bring about the best results, for the one helps each of the 
others in making sales and creating a good impression. 

In his newspaper advertisements, he might say : 

"^See our window display." ■ 

In the window, he should have a card saying: 

“See our advertisement today in the Press,'' 

This plan is given here merely as a suggestion, and can be adapted 
to suit all clothing stores. 

The hardware merchant would have to follow entirely different 
lines. He would have to have his mailing lists divided into a number of 
classes. He could send out a catalogue of stoves to householders. He 
could send out a circular about paints to owners of houses. He could 
send out circulars or mailing cards to builders and carpenters. Tools 
could be advertised by a little booklet sent out to all men who work by 
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the day and who have any rise for tools. Such a list might be secured 
from a membership list of the different trade unions in a city. 

The shoe merchant could follow the plan outlined quite closely, but 
the baker and confectioner could not. The latter could use a series of 
half a dozen mailing cards sent to housewives. On each card some new 
feature of the baking done by the advertiser should be featured. One 
week it might be bread ; next week, cakes ; the next, pies, etc. If he, does 
catering as well as baking, he should not neglect the opportunity of telling 
how much trouble he could save the hostess at such functions as she may 
give during the season. 

In some localities, where there are a number of R. F. D. routes, a 
follow-up campaign could be worked vigorously. Even if the trading is 
done mostly away from his town, the merchant could make it intei'esting 
enough for the farmer to bring him to the merchant’s town. 

A follow-up can be made up of several pieces of inexpensive adver- 
tising mailed at regular intervals. Any particular line of goods can be 
exploited in this way. If they are mailing cards, and these are the best 
where a cheap means are required, because tfie postage on them is but 
one cent, each one should feature but one particular point. Each point is 
then brought out, the one following the other. These cards coming 
closely together, one after the other, will make the person addressed 
curious about the article advertised. This curiosity arouses a desire first 
to see the article and then to possess it. 

Not many retailers have given this idea of a follow-up campaign 
much thought. If it has been thought of at all it was only to^ be dis- 
missed as useful for mail-order houses and general advertisers, but of no 
practical value tO' the retailer. A few moments thought, however, will 
show how resultful such a concentrated advertising campaign might 
prove. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

' CAUE^NDARS, BUOTTERS^ PICTURE CARDS, ETC. 

A S an advertising medium, calendars are good, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are millions of them distributed every year. The 
calendar is perhaps one of the oldest methods of modern adver- 
tising now in use, but at one time the insurance company and the printer 
seemed to have the sole right to their use. 

Nowadays, almost every firm, wholesale or retail, small or large, 
gives away calendars, or have given them away at some period of their 
business existence. Some .have brought advertising results and some 
have not. 

The merchant knows what a scramble there is about holiday time for 
calendars. The very facf so many persons inquire for them is proof 
positive of their advertising value. 
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Profitable or not, as a standing advertisement, the merchant who dis- 
tributes a pretty and artistic calendar will get the good-will of every 
person who receives one. They get word of mouth advertising from its 
distribution even if they do not get it from the calendar itself. 

The wall-hanger is probably the most sought for by the women, but 
it is for its artistic merits alone and not for its utility as a calendar. 
Men, office men especially, find a large wall-hanger calendar very useful, 
but in many cases the pretty picture is cut off and the calendar pad hung 
up. 

These large artistic .reproductions of famous pictures, handsome 
stage beauties, and beautiful women often find a resting-place under a 
passe partout frame. Human ingenuity, especially that of the female 
gender, will find a way to mutilate the handsomest calendar unless the 
printed advertising is placed in the figure or on the scene represented. 
When this is done, the hanger loses its value in their eyes, but it becomes 
an advertisement of value then. It may not be hung in the most con- 
spicuous place in the home, but it will be hung somewhere for its artistic 
value. 

These hangers are among the most expensive of all calendars, ex- 
cept those made of other materials besides paper. Celluloid, velvet, 
metals, etc., are employed to make many neat effects in calendars that 
run up rapidly into money. 

There is one kind of calendar that will always find a place in an 
office or home; those little ones that can be slipped into a No. 7 envelope 
and are just the thing for mailing. 

There have been many ideas utilized in making up calendars that go 
far to having them hung to stay hung at least for one year. Take the 
combination match-safe and calendar, for instance. Here the utility of 
the article is doubled, and hence, the likelihood of its being preserved is 
also doubled. Then, there are those little novelties called color barom- 
eters, in which one or more of the characters in the picture are dressed, 
in part, at last, with real clothing. This is usually the skirt of one of the 
figures. With every change in the atmosphere the color of the skirt 
changes, indicating fair weather, rain or change. These are valuable as 
curiosities as well as barometers, and when a calendar pad is added, make 
a novelty that is sure to be looked at very often during its life. 

When expensive calendars are used, it is up to the merchant to see 
that they are distributed where they will do the most good. He should 
find a place for them in hotels, barber shops, public halls, waiting rooms, 
etc. He should deliver these himself, personally, or through a responsible 
representative, and see that they are hung to stay hung, and that there is 
no chance for another to be hung over , it, obscuring its beauty, at the 
same time hiding the advertisement. The rest he should distribute from 
a list made up of his customers and ’friends. A few always should be 
reserved for’ those who may come in at the eleventh hour, wondering 
why they were not remembered. 

In purchasing calendars of any kind, the retailer should select but 
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one style or pattern. • The design or picture should be the same on each 
and every one of them. If different scenes or pictures are purchased, 
there will always be some who will want to make a choice, causing loss 
of time, when it can be least spared. Others there are who will find 
them all so beautiful that one of each will be demanded as a right. 
These requests the retailer can hardly refuse to grant to a good cus- 
tomer, but in that way some of his customers get several and some get 
none. 

The advertisement on the calendar must of necessity consist of but 
few words. This is usually merely the business card of the firm pre- 
ceded by the words, ''Compliments of.’' 

If the firm has a store motto or "slogan,” the calendar will assist in 
making it a household word. There should be some sort of advertising 
phrase used besides the simple business card, and if the store has never 
used a slogan, one should be coined for the occasion. 

While there should be some advertising done in the printed matter 
on a calendar, it must be done in small space and the fewer the words 
the larger the letters will be. Small type are of little value in advertis- 
ing on calendars and should be avoided. It is far better for merely the 
name and address to be seen plainly than for a long-winded advertise- 
ment to be hidden from the eye unless a close inspection is made. It 
must be readable at a glance or it will never be read at all. 

Blotters make good advertisements. The value of the advertise- 
ment rests entirely upon the quality of the blotter. The kind that will 
blur the writing are not good advertising, but the very opposite. 

As in everything else, there is a right and a wrong way to distribute 
blotters. They are cheap, and because they are cheap some merchants 
value them too lightly. They distribute them freely as long as they last, 
and when they are gone wonder how it was they were fools enough to 
go in for them at all. 

Blotters, like calendars, are articles of utility. There is a place for 
them in every home, and in every office. The whole trouble lies in get- 
ting them into that place. 

They may be profitably distributed from house to- house. This does 
not mean that they should be thrown into front yards. It means a 
thorough distribution. The distributer should ring the door bell, and 
hand in the blotter with the remarks, "Kindly accept this blotter, with 
the compliments of & 

In office distribution, it is better to leave but a couple at most on 
each desk. At the end of the week another couple could be left and so 
on, until it is decided to quit their use. When a stack of a dozen or so 
are left at one time, they are looked upon as of less value and are thrown 
away half used. The longer they do duty, the more lasting the adver- 
tisement. 

The advertisement printed on the blotter should also be short. 
Large type should be used, for the message that it conveys must be 
easily read while the blotter is in use. Some bright catch-line should be 
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tised, one similar to, '‘You can't blot out the fact that, etc./' is easily 
renienibered and is appropriate as well. 

The schools should not be forgotten in a blotter campaigti. In fact, 
to the writer s mind, it is here where the blotter will be found of the 
greatest value. As in office distribution they should be sparingly dis- 
tidbiiled. Sufficient to stipply each pupil with one each week is better 
than leaving half a dozen for each, for then they become too common 
to be thought of after the first moment's enthusiasm. 

The advertisement on the blotters for school distribution should be 
very simple. They should be illustrated with outline cuts. These the 
pupils will find much pleasure in copying, for each pupil draws at school 
these days. When children's wares are advertised in this way, the appeal 
should be direct to the child. Make the child want what is advertised, 
and the parents will hear of it, and the stoi'e that advertises it will not 
be forgotten when next anything in that line is required. The boys and 
girls wdll see to that. 

Picture cards are another means of advertising, through the eyes 
of the children. All will remember, some years ago, the craze there was 
for picture advertising cards. The craze is being duplicated in the craze 
for picture post cards. Picture cards are now printed very cheaply in 
colors, owing to modern advancement in the art of printing. If used at 
all, they should be freely given to all children who ask for them. 

Picture puzzle cards are, i>erhaps, of more value, as they will be 
taken into the homes, and the parents interested in the solving of the 
problem. 

Picture cards are considered of little value today as advertising, 
but these puzzle cards should be good for any line. 

Such cards as “The Liar's License," the “License to Butt In," etc., 
are good, when the retailer is catering to the young men's trade. Such 
novelties always take with them. If they are such as to cause them to 
discuss the store freely, the advertising value can readily \yt seen. 


CHAPTER XX, 

ADVItRTISING NOVELTIES 

T here can be had a lot of advertising out of the advertising novelty 
if it is properly used. In the first place, the novelty must be suit- 
able for advertising the binsiness represented. In the second place, 
it must be properly distributed so as to avoid loss. There is perhaps no 
kind of advertising that is so often misused as the advertising done with 
these little novelties, A careful selection of the novelty to be used and 
a careful distribution to avoid duplication and to escape placing them 
where there can be no results from the advertising are absolutely neces- 
. sary to obtain returns from their use. 
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Almost anything that is to be given aw^y free that contains adver- 
tising matter on it, or on the wrapper, or when advertising matter 
accompanies it, may be called an advertising novelty. Free samples are 
the only exceptions to this rule. 

The object of using advertising novelties is to get advertising from 
them. It is obvious, then, that an article of general utility, one that is 
often used and one that will be kept the longest is likely to prove the 
best advertising medium. 

Some very beautiful advertising novelties are rendered worthless 
by the manner in which the advertising is placed on them. A pretty 
piece of bric-a-brac makes a very acceptable novelty to the majority of 
women, but if the beauty is marred , by the advertisement, it will not long 
be seen, but will soon be thrown upon the rubbish heap. 

Nathaniel Fowler, Jr., has laid down the following among other 
rules as a guide to the use of novelties. They are worth remembering 
when the merchant sets out to use novelties as an advertising medium : 

“The novelty of ush will be kept longer than the novelty of looks.'’ 

“The novelty of both use and looks will be kept the longest.” 

“The best advertising novelty is the one that supplies some definite 
want and has a i‘eal use, and is not so covered by advertising as to be 
objectionable to the receiver.” 

“It never pays to give the public anything disappointing, apparently 
cheap and poorly constructed.” 

“Never distribute an advertising novelty promiscuously.” 

“The method of distribution should be decided upon, and the ex- 
pense calculated before the order is placed.” 

“Better have a hundred novelties, with little advertising upon them, 
well kept and appreciated, than a thousand novelties thrown away.” 

These axioms on the selection and use of advertising novelties 
might be continued to cover the subject, but to dO' so would take up too 
much space. ^ 

Advertising novelties have become a staple on the market, and 
many firms devote their whole resources to the manufacture of them. 

, They are made of every conceivable material, such as wood, paper, 
metal, glass, celluloid, bone, etc. Some can be purchased as low as half 
a cent apiece, or even less, while others range in price as high as a dollar. 
The method of distribution and the nmnber to be distributed will often 
govern the price to be paid where an advertising appropriation is limited, 
as it usually is, in the retailer’s case. 

It is often hard to- decide just what is best to get for distribution. 
The difficulty is slight if the customers, or “prospects” to whom they 
are to be given are all of one class. But when of mixed classes, it is the 
hardest thing to decide just what will be most acceptable to the largest 
number. 

We give here a brief list of some of the advertising novelties that 
have been used for years. They have drawn trade for hundreds of mer- 
chants and will draw trade again for the retailer who uses them rightly. 
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EOR THE OEEICE AND MEN 


Cigar Cases 

Pin Holders 

Calendars 

Paper Weights 

Pencils 

Lead Pencils 

Card Cases 

Memorandum Books 

Match vS trikes 

Ink Stands 

Memorandum Pads 

Mirrors, Wall 

Rulers 

Blotters 

Wood Business Cards 

Match Safes 

Envelope Openers 

Aluniiiiuni Cards 

Tooth Picks 

Pin Trays 

Diaries 

Stamp Boxes 

EOR 

THE HOUSEHOLD AND WOMEN 

Pin Cushions 

Tumblers 

Nail Files • 

Aluminum Combs 

Pocket Books 

Corkscrews 

Ash Receivers 

Till Cups 

Tin Scoops 

Games, such as 

Book Marks 

Yard Sticks 

Dominoes 

Brushes 

Coat Hangers 

Checkers 

Vases 

Laundry Bags 

Playing Cards 

Whisk Holders 

Asbestos Mats 

Card Games 
Thermometers 

Fans 

Aprons 

roR cmhDRm 

Package Carriers 

Paper Horns 

Drawing Books 

Kites 

Feather Darts 

Tin Whistles 

Scholar’s Companion 

Balls and Bats 

Wood Whistles 

Picture Cards 

Footballs 

Patent Drums 

Puzzles 

Bag of Marbles 

Dolls 

Bows and Arrows 

FOR SPBCIAU USFS 

Rulers for School Use 

Carpenters’ Aprons 
Carpenters’ Pencils 

Horse Covers 

Pencil Clips 

Advertising Umbrellas 

Imitation Peanuts 

Advertising Caps 
Tobacco Pouches 

Canvas Gauntlets 

Imitation Firecrackers 


Many of these can be successfully used in either or both the office 
and home. To this list might be added many of those little articles for 
personal use — those that are carried about in the pocket of the man or 
in the purse of the woman. Those in mind are, stamp boxes, toothpicks, 
pocket combs, diaries, pin cases, key rings, etc. There are hundreds of 
little things in daily use that may be used profitably in advertising. 
Almost any little article that is of everyday use will serve. 

As before stated, the method in which the novelty is distributed 
either adds to or takes away from its value. If thrown away upon all 
comers, it is a waste of good advertising money. 
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When they are to be distributed from the store, a list of all passible 
names should be secured. These names should be checked off, as the 
novelties are distributed. This is absolutely necessary where the adver- 
tising novelty is costly, and therefore limited in numbers. Some persons 
are only too willing to accept these little gifts over and over again, even 
when they know it is the intention of the merchant to present one only 
to each customer. 

It is always best for the merchant to decide first, just what he wants 
to do, what people he wants to reach, how much he can afford to pay for 
this campaign,, and then decide whether it will pay him to use one class 
of advertising or some other class. 

Sometime ago the Shoe Retailer, Boston, Mass., offered a prize for 
the best essay on 'TIow to Get Out-of-Town Trade.’’ The author sub- 
mitted the following essay which was adjudged the best and awarded 
the prize. It is given here, not to gratify the vanity of the writer, but 
because a campaign is there outlined in which an advertising novelty is 
the principal medium. It was entitled: 


PERSONAE VISITS WIN 

The best way to secure trade from the surrounding country is to go 
out after it. Make a house-to-house canvass and personally invite each 
family to deal at your store. This is no herculean task as one would at 
first thought suppose. It is easily accomplished and is both a profitable 
and pleasant undertaking. 

Secure some useful advertising novelty for distribution. This will « 
serve as an excuse for your call, and if the novelty is one that can be 
put into daily use, it will stand as' a lasting reminder of your visit. Suit- 
able advertising literature should be prepared to be left with the novelty. 

Nothing then remains but the distribution. A merchant can hire a 
livery rig and starting out early, call at a great many houses before he 
has to return in the evening. If the whole of the surrounding country 
cannot be covered at one time it is better to take up the work by sections 
and cover each section thoroughly. 

When you call you should state the reason of your visit plainly. 
You are giving the family a personal invitation to deal at your store and 
you intend to give them good values for their money. 

While the campaign outlined above will bring in many new cus- 
tomers, and is not expensive to operate, it can be made still more effec- 
tive by adding somewhat to the expense. 

Supposing a merchant starts out July ist, to make his canvass and 
is willing for the next two months, usually the dullest in the year, to give 
a discount of ten per cent, to his country customers for the purpose of 
securing a much larger turnover than usual, he can follow this sug- 
gestion : 

In. addition to the novelty and literature to be distributed, let him 
have ‘'discount coupons” printed similar to the following: 
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DIvSCOUNT COUPON 

This coupon entitles 

Name 

Address 

or any monber of his family to a to per cent, discount on any 
purchase made at our store before {Date} 

This discount is given to show our appreciation for past favors. 
(Name, address and business.) 


These coupons can be printed on white paper and are for distribu- 
tion to customers of the store that the merchant meets in his canvass. 

Another lot of coupons, printed on pink paper, could be used for 
distribution to those, who have never dealt at your store. The only 
difference in the wording necessary would be that following the line 
shown below the date. On these coupons the following should be used : 
“This discount is given for the purpose of introducing our up-to-date 
goods to the holder,” or something to that effect. In this way coupons 
are prepared for two distinct classes of i>eople, viz., old customers and 
prospective customers. 

These different sets of coupons should be cheaply bound into books 
and have a perforation at the bound end so they can be easily torn out. 
A few sheets of carbon copying paper will complete the outfit, and you 
are ready to make your canvass. 

There are two reasons for using the coupons. One, to induce trade 
to come to your store to secure the discountf; the other, to assist you in 
compiling a reliable mailing list. 

When you call at a house, you state your mission and present your 
novelty. Naturally the housewife (you will generally meet the women 
of the household, but that is perhaps better for you, as they are the 
buyers) will be pleased, and you can easily have a short conversation 
with her. 

If she has been a customer of your store, you give her a white 
coupon, filling in the name and postoffice address, making a duplicate 
copy at the same time. The prospect of a discount will tend to make her 
even more affable, and you can secure all the information you want from 
her. This should be dope without asking too many blunt questions, but 
should be brought out in the conversation. 

Let me suggest that you get at the following facts : 

1. How many men in the family. 4. How many girls. 

2. How many women. 5. Are there any babies? , 

3. Hbw many boys. 6. Are there any old people? 

With this information about every family on your mailing list, you 
will not be sending a circular about “Baby’s Footwear” to those who 
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have no children, and you will save enough in postage and printing to go 
a long way toward paying for your present campaign. 

You follow exactly the same process at the house when you find 
your store is not known, only giving out a pink coupon instead of a 
white one. 

When you leave the house, you should set down the information 
thus obtained on the back of the duplicate coupon bearing the name and 
address. 

When you have covered the territory intended, you can prepare your 
mailing lists. At least two lists should be made, one list containing 
names of actual customers, the other containing names of prospective 
customers. 

The card system can be used to good advantage here, as you will 
often see the necessity of transferring names from the prospective cus- 
tomers’ list to the actual customers’ list. 

By the time you have your list prepared, your discount coupons will 
be coming in. The old customers can easily be distinguished from the 
new by the color of the coupon presented. 

Each day you will take the names from the coupons presented and 
re-arrange your mailing lists. Place those names from the pink coupons 
with those from the white coupons by themselves.^ This leaves those who 
have not yet presented coupons divided as before. 

At the end of your discount period, yo\i will find a goodly number 
of coupons still outstanding. . As ten per cent, discount on the first pur- 
chase of a new customer is a low price to pay for a new customer, you 
can send an imitation typewritten circular letter to your prospective cus- 
tomers, extending the time for the redemption of coupons for thirty days. 
Show the advantages you^offer for their trade and advise them not to 
lose the discount, etc. 

The old customers may be made the same offer, if it is thought de- 
sirable. If they have not been in the store for two months, it is pretty 
nearly time that they should come. A renewal of the offer may prevent 
some of them from drifting elsewhere to make their purchases. 

This campaign should and mil, when properly carried out, wonder- 
fully increase the trade of a store. The aim should fhen be to keep the 
trade thps secured. Right here let me say that if as much effort was used 
by a merchant to keep his old customers coming to his store as is used to 
secure new customers, he would be a great deal richer than he is. 

In conclusion, let me sound a note of warning. See that your stock 
contains the class of goods Avanted by the class of customers you are 
going after before you undertake to bring that class of people to your 
store, or it will end in a miserable failure. Use every means possible to 
keep your customers as well as to secure new ones. Treat all alike — as 
friends. Follow the Golden Rule and success is yours. 

This plan can be carried out by any merchant. It need not be so 
elaborately worked out, except for such merchants as sell wearing ap- 
parel. To them the classification of the possible customers is very valu- 
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able. To the grocer, any classification, other than householders, is prac- 
tically valueless, although large families make more profitable customers 
than small ones. 

Tliis plan need not necessarily be restricted to out-of-town cus- 
tomers, but could be just as profitably worked in a city, town or village. 

A classification of the population of a city, with addresses of all 
possible customers, w'ould prove invaluable to any department store. 
Such a store having a list of spinsters would hardly send to their address 
advertisements of men’s suits. On the other hand, having a list of young 
men, the firm could afford to spend considerable in securing their trade 
by sending them circulars and booklets and an occasional advertising 
novelty. 


CHAPTER XXL 

PACKAGE INSERTS AND ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES 

W HEN it is remembered that millions of jiackages, of different 
shapes and sizes are daily sent out from the retail stores of the 
United States, it may cause some wonder why these are not made 
the medium of more good advertising. That a great iiercentage of these 
bear poor and harmful advertising no one can gainsay, for every time 
the housewife receives a package in poor shape, whether from careless 
handling by the delivery man, or from the manner in which the salesman 
puts it up, the bad effect is just the same. 

These packages offer every merchant a* circulation that cannot be 
duplicated by any other advertising medium. The merchant who sees 
the possibilities here and uses them, will be the one to reap the large 
benefits that arise from good advertising. 

The package itself should receive more attention. Cheap twine and 
flimsy paf>er are responsible for the poor impression of the store that 
many of these packages give the customer. Good paper and good twine 
are not any more expensive than the poorer and cheaper varieties, because 
very often double the quantity of the latter must be used. This is an 
increased cost for that package of one hundred per cent., so that a 
twenty-five ;^r cent, increase in the original cost of the paper and twine 
is a saving, instead of an expense. 

Now some merchants will assert that there should be no advertise- 
ment printed on the wrapping paper. Others will have flaring broadside 
advertisements covering nearly the whole surface, and claim they get 
good advertising results from it. ' In our opinion the merchant who meets 
these conditions half-way is the one that is right. 

Any merchant who uses these advertisements plastered all over his 
paper, knows that he is very often asked to turn the printing inside. This 
is done because people object to becoming walking advertisements for the 
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store. Of course, that is the object of such advertisements — ^to have 
them read on the streets, as people carry the parcels home. Who has not 
seen these broadside advertisements, embellished with antique wood-cuts 
that are more often but a blur or blo^ of cheap ink? Every one has seen 
them in the smaller cities and towns, and some in the larger cities. Thank 
goodness ! merchants are seeing the error of their ways and these things 
are less apparent every year. 

The printing on the paper should take the shape of a neat card, 
covering not more than about a hundredth part of the sheet. Any larger 
proportion is likely to be met with the request, “Please turn the printing 
inside.” 

A very neat card to use on wrapping paper is one somewhat similar 
to the following : 


If this package is lost Under will please 
leave at 

BROWN BROS. 

163 Main St. Jackson 


No one will object to that kind of an advertisement being turned 
outward on their parcels. 

Salesmen should be instructed to make all packages as small and 
compact and as neat as possible. If they have not become adepts in the 
art of wrapping parcels of different kinds, they should be taught how. 
Neatness should then be insisted upon. And not only should a parcel be 
neatly wrapped, but it should be strongly wrapped. Who can realize the 
embarrasstnent^ of a person carrying a parcel on the street when that 
parcel suddenly comes undone and its contents scattered all over the walk 
in plain view of other pedestrians, except the one who has experienced 
it ? Have this avoided by the use of good paper, good twine and brains. 

Every bundle should carry into the home some advertisement besides 
that on the wrapper. This may take the shape of a simple card, a folder, 
a booklet, or it may be in the nature of a surprise in the shape of a little 
present of some advertising novelty. These can be so easily and quickly 
inserted in the package that no time is lost in doing' it. 

These little advertisements are taken into the home of the customer 
and read just at a time when he or she is likely to be most easily influ- 
enced. Confidence has just been shown in the merchant; the wares pur- 
chased liave pleased the eye and the pocket. Isn’t that a good time to 
drive an entering wedge for future trade ? 
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An enterprising merchant in an Ohio city always inserts a card, 
about four inches square, in every parcel that leaves his establishment. 
One side of the card always reads something like this : 

t 


WE THANK YOU 

for your patronage. It is our aim to so please every customer 
with every sale we make, that he or she will come back to us 
when requiring anything further in our line in the future. If 
the purchase you have just made is not in every way satisfac- 
tory to you upon a closer examination in your home, we will be 
pleased to exchange it at anytime or refund the price you paid. 
We mean just what we say, because we know that a satisfied 
customer is our best advertisement. 

BLANK & BLANK. 


On the other side he always has an illustrated advertisement. Some- 
times it is one line, sometimes another. It is always seasonable. Winter 
goods are never advertised in summer, nor vice versa. 

A leaflet is perhaps as good a means of package advertising as can be 
found, because the leaflet can be produced very cheaply and can be folded 
during spare time at the store. 

A leaflet of, say, four pages, measuring about three by six or three 
and’ a half by six, makes a good size to use. The title page should be 
devoted to a little “Thank you,” similar to the one used by the Ohio 
merchant pnd quoted above; the other pages devoted to the lines being 
specially advertised. These special advertisements should not be too 
lengthy. The shorter the text and the better the illustration, the stronger 
the impression that is made. 

Little slips to the number of half a dozen might be used also. These 
usually should be of different sizes and shapes or of different colors of 
paper. It is necessary to distinguish them in that manner, for sometimes 
the customer will read only one and thinking the others are the same, 
throw them away unread. 

These little slips should advertise different lines of goods, one line to 
a slip. Just a few words and a price is all that is necessary. An illustra- 
tion will always add to their value, but illustrations are not absolutely 
necessary. 

We know of a large clothing store that makes a practice of inclosing 
some little advertising novelty in every package of clothes that is deliv- 
ered. It is put in as a surprise to the customer, and has become a feature 
of the store that customers are curious as to what it might be, and hasten 
home with Jheir purchases to see what it is. He has given away many 
different things, among them a pocket comb, a match safe, a stamp case, a 
memo book and diary, etc. A new novelty is given out every month, so 
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I T’S hard to entertain a mixed com- 
pany of people— people who do not 
know one another very well — a 
company not large enough to form a 
cruifv, nor small enough to make a group 
—just a roomful, the kind of neighbor- 
hood gathering* we all Have often It 
isn’t hard with an Edison Phonograph 
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that purchasers do not usually receive more than one of any kind, for 
purchases in a clothing store, while for larger amounts are not so fre- 
quent as in some other retail establishments. 

Any store could follow out this plan. These novelties need not 
necessarily be very expensive, but should be something useful to every 
purchaser. 



Our ‘‘Monaco” 
Glove at $1.00 


(j;hese Gloves are 

made specially for 
as ty “Perrin Freres’’ 
tie well known glove 
makers, and have been 
our leader for the past 
20 years— every pair 
fully guaranteed. 

CLTbey are absolute per- 
fection in quality of 
leather, delicacy of color- 
£t and £nish. 

CLWe have your size m 
the new Spring shades, at 

$1.00 





This system of adding a surprise gift to every purchase might be 
carried out very profitably in the children’s department of any store. 
Care should be taken, however, that a boy is not given a doll, or a girl a 
jacknife. At the Christmas season, this scheme would be very effective. 
Toys can be purchased in small lots and of varying qualities, and can be 
distributed according to the size of the purchase. 

^ The retailer will find the package one of the best mediums for intro- 
ducing and advertising any particular specialty that he carries. Different 
points should be taken up on different slips and used at varying intervals. 
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Many a specialty has been advertised in just this way, the manufacturer 
supplying the retailer with the package inserts. 

A weak department can be boosted into prominence in the same 
manner, or a profitable one be made to pay larger profits. 

Many manufacturers issue little booklets that they would gladly 
furnish to the retailer upon a promise to distribute them by means of the 
package, and the retailer should avail himself of this cheap way of adver- 
tising his business. His name should be either printed on these or 
stamped on with a rubber stamp, the former being the better and more 
up-to-date method, although a trifle more expensive. 

The reproduction of the parcel enclosure circular of The Hamilton 
Co., Montreal, Canada, is about as perfect as could be. The whole story 
is told in the cut and headline and is seen at a glance. Even if not another 
word of this advertisement is read, its message is delivered. 

A great many stores doing a credit business have to mail anywhere 
from a hulndred to five hundred accounts monthly. With these accounts 
.Lsome kind of ,an envelope inclosure should be used. Those used for 
package inserts could also be used as envelope inclosures, if the size is 
made to fit easily in the envelopes. This means of advertising should not 
be overlooked by those merchants doing a credit business. 

The account may be a gentle hint to or it may contain a 

club in the nature of a foot note to at once the inclosed account and 
save expense of collection/’ li an inclosure of an advertisement goes 
with it, it will soften the blow and show at the same time that the mer- 
chant is looking for more business from the customer receiving the 
account. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

DODGERS AND HANDBIEES 

A nd now comes the despised dodger. Whence coiiieth its ill repute? 
Why do so many merchants look down upon this cheap means of 
apprising the public of what is doing? The reason is not far tb seek. 
It is not in the dodger itself. It is not because it is cheaply printed ; it is 
not. because the paper used is poor, It is simply because it is improperly 
distributed. 

The usual procedure does not bring business results. It cannot do 
so. Who could expect it ? What is the usual method employed ? 

The merchant decides suddenly that he Wants to make things hum. 
He hurriedly jumbles together a lot of odds and ends and '^out-of-dates” 
and marks down the prices. He then grabs a sheet of wrapping paper 
and carelessly writes out the matter for a dodger. He rushes off to the 
printer with this and dickers with him until he has received a "cut-throat” 
price. The printer slings it together in any old way, because there is no 
money in the job. The merchant rushes back to the printer long before 
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the type can be assembled and issues a number of hurry-up orders. In 
the end he receives a few thousand scarecrow advertisements. His next 
move is to hire a couple of boys, who ought to be in school instead of 
running the streets, to distribute them. He’ll pay them a quarter of a 
dollar apiece for doing the work of a man who ought to get at least from 
$i to $2 per thousand for their distribution. 

But do the boys earn the quarter? Do they faithfully carry out 
their part of the contract? If they are new at the business, they are 
likely to do some pretty tall hustling at first. It won’t be long before that 
quarter will look farther off than ever. But that isn’t the worst of it. 
Left to themselves, they might go ahead and deliver the goods. But 
inside of an hour half the urchins in the town will be in tow, all clamor- 
ing for some of the bills to distribute, in the hopes of sharing in the 
fruits of the proceeds — candy, peanuts, bananas and othbr edibles being 
at the summit of the ambition of these youthful business men. 

But the work soon palls on them, and one suggests as a means of 
hurrying things to a conclusion, “Chuck ’em down the sewer.” 

“Don’t do that, put four or five together in every yard and you can 
say you distributed every last one of therri,” suggests another urchin. 
He has been over that road before. 

Now, how can any piece of advertising bring results under such 
circumstances ? It simply cannot, and hence the ill repute of the dodger. 

We assert that the dodger is one of the most effective pieces of 
advertising that a merchant can use when it is properly wjitten, properly 
printed and properly distributed. 

It should be written just as carefully throughout as a newspaper 
advertisement. It should be just as carefully worded. The statements 
should be just as truthful. It may smack a little of the sensational with- 
out detriment; in fact, a little color of that nature will make it more 
forceful with a great many of its readers. 

The dodger is usually used as a supplement to the newspaper adver- 
tising of a special sale. It should be literally teeming with prices — cut 
prices. But the cuts must be genuine and the goods must be at the store 
to back them up. 

Then comes the printing. This should, in these modern days, be at 
least passable. The paper should be fairly good. If it is printed in two 
colors it will cost more, but it will bring larger results in proportion to 
that cost. 

Then comes the distribution. This is a man’s work and should be 
done by a man. If there is a bill poster in the place he should be hired to 
distribute the dodger. That’s his business as much as a baker’s is to bake 
bread. He knows how it ought to be done. He’ll do an honest job for 
the merchant, but he’ll have to be paid honest wages for the work. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Even with the professional bill poster and distributer there are 
several methods that can be employed. They may be distributed with 
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other advertising matter for other firms, or they may be distributed with- 
out any other advertising to* attract equal attention. 

They may simply be thrown into yards and upon the doorsteps 
where the lawns are not inclosed. This method costs the least of all and 
is the least productive in advertising results. It is but little better in 
method than that the boys employ to get over the ground rapidly. By 
this method the dodgers are left to the mercy of the elements, snow, rain 
and wind, of which the least is not the gentle breeze. 

A man's advertisements that are borne upon the gentle zephyrs until 
they rest with dead leaves and other rubbish in a corner somewhere is 
not likely to promote the sale of wares, nO' matter how deeply the price 
has been cut. 

The next best method is to carefully fold the dodgers and pass them 
under the door^or hang them bn the door handle or bells. In this way 
they are taken into the house in most instances. The best method of all, 
and the most costly, is to place them right into the house. When this is 
done they should be folded and placed in envelopes, so that when they 
are handed in to the householder, they do not have too cheap an ap- 
pearance. 

‘^How to Save a Few Dollars,” or some similar inscription, should 
be printed on the face of the envelope in a fairly large face type, so that 
it can be read at a glance. This will serve to arouse the curiosity of the 
reader. If the envelope is left plain the first sight of the cheaply printed 
dodger might be its last in many homes. The inscription on the en- 
velope has created curiosity, and curiosity must be satisfied whenever 
possible. 

A dodger may be of any size from a sixteenth sheet to a whole 
sheet. Half and quarter sheets are now most frequently used. 

There are three things necessary in a dodger to make it do its work. 
First, a good strong headline; second, a short, snappy introduction ex- 
plaining the reason and object of the dodger, and third, the offerings. 

The introduction should be the reason why of the sale. If it is 
a clearance of odds and ends., it is better tO' say so distinctly. If it is a 
general clean-up of all lines, it might be better tO' invent some excuse 
other than “too much stock” which is worn threadbare. “A Special 
Purchase” or something of that kind is likely to create more interest and 
is perfectly legitimate when the merchant has the goods to back it up. 

The descriptions and prices should be as complete as words and 
human thoughts can make them. The original prices should be quoted 
in the ordinary body type and the cut prices in the blackest type possible 
for the size. Don't be afraid to make these prices stand out — the more 
prominent they look on paper, the greater the bargain appears to the 
mind. 

It is always advisable for a merchant putting on a sale to have a 
few leaders. These should consist of the cheaper lines of goods and of 
well-known brands and qualities. The prices should then be cut deeply. 
These are for baits, and other goods should be urged in their place when 
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the people get to the store, but not so that they can see through the 
scheme. 

Many advertisers try to key all their advertising to determine the 
results. This can easily be done in the dodger by the use of a coupon. 
It may contain an offer of some specific article free, or at a reduced 
price, or it may be an offer of an extra discount on all purchases. The 
condition should always be the presentation of the coupon at the time 
the purchase is made. 

A shoe merchant in a town of 10,000 uses dodgers about four times 
a year. He finds this style of advertising pays when it is not overdone. 
He has gone very deeply into this class of advertising and uses some 
scheme or other for the purpose of making the advertising produce 
good results. One time he used the coupon for the purpose of finding 
out whether the dodgers were being read as thoroughl3;»as they should. 
He did this by placing a small coupon in the center of the dodger 
offering a pair of tagless shoe laces free for every coupon presented by 
an adult. As this was some years ago when these laces were a novelty, 
he found he had good returns, something over four hundred out of three 
thousand dodgers distributed. 

He offered them free with no other condition than the presentation 
of the coupon. This was done under the plea of introducing the new 
lace. He had his findings counter moved to the rear of the store and 
hired a young lady to preside there during the sale. She not only dis- 
tributed the free laces, but sold many of them besides. As everything 
was neatly displayed and priced, there were many dollars’ worth of 
polish, polishers, rubber heels, etc., sold at regular prices during the sale. 

Having to walk the full length of the store to get the free laces, 
the customers had a good opportunity to see many of the advertised 
lines which were tastily displayed and ticketed on si>ecial bargain tables. 
Altogether this proved a good, live means of booming a sale. 

Like all sampling, the call later for those laces more than paid for 
the samples distribute free. 

Another way used by a merchant to assure himself that his dodgers 
were being read was to have the prices altered on ten different articles 
on only ten of his dodgers. For instance, he advertised a $3 hat for 
$1.98. On one of his dodgers he would have the one taken out of the 
price, making the offer of a $3 hat for 98 cents. On another he would 
perhaps offer a $10 suit for $3.98, while on all the rest it would read 
$7.98. And so on until there were ten dodgers containing each a special 
bargain. 

In the top corner he explained that there were ten dodgers of the lot 
printed purposely with absurdly low prices, and that those prices were 
good only to the ones who received the dodger containing the offer. To 
all others the prices would be as quoted on the dodgers. 

This caused most persons to carefully read over every item and 
note the prices. In many cases people took the dodgers in and claimed 
certain b^gains that he was making to every one alike, and usually 
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a~"lie 


' I ^HERE IS an old SpanisL proverl) 
^ wtick says: '"’A. lie lias skort le^s, 
kut tke Xrutk walks over tke kousetops. 

We tell tke trutk wken we say we 
kave tke finest COFFEE tkat is pro- 
curakle in tke markets of tke world, 
composed of ckoice private growtk 
Javas and fine Aden Mockas. 

A DELICIOUS DRINK 

It tickles tke palate of tke connois- 
seur. Once tasted it calls for more. 
Ask for tke famous "UTOPIA,” sold 
in air-ti^kt one pound cans, and you will 
kave tke kest tkat MONEY V^ILL 

BUY. 

ROASTED AND BLENDED BY THE 

McKenney, Setterington Coffee Co, 

DETROIT CHICAGO WINDSOR 

: AND SOLD BY 

LEADING GROCERS, 40 Cents 
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before his special sale was over the ten dodgers containing the “fixed” 
prices were brought in and the bargains claimed. 

A merchant in Michigan uses advertising novelties as premiums and 
has thousands of little hand-bills struck off in the course of a year. They 
are distributed at the market, at factories, and on the street. Here is 
the wording of one of them : 


FREE 

A first-class hat brush free today with every purchase of a 

$2.00 hat. 

BLANK & BLANK 
32 Blank Street 

N. B. — Our $2.00 hats are the best to be had for miles 
around. If you have never tried our $2.00 hat, you had 
better try one now and get a good hat brush free. 


A sixteenth sheet was used and they cost him about 75 cents per 
thousand in five thousand lots. What did it matter if a few hundred 
were wasted? They were too cheap to think twice over. If half, or 
one-quarter of these were read, it was the cheapest kind of advertising 
he could do. 

Advertising of any kind must reach the consumer before it can be 
of any effect, and that is why dodgers and hand-bills often fail to bring 
results — ^they are never seen by the public’s eye. • 

In towns and cities where there are large factories, or when there 
is a large suburban traffic on trolley lines, little cards with special offer- 
ings printed on them can be distributed to advantage. Anywhere where 
there is a crowd, there is a chance to distribute these. They can be 
distributed to people leaving theaters, concerts, etc. If the offering is a 
special one it is sure to have some takers. 

The dodger of McKenney, Setterington Coffee Co. is a fair sample 
of many of those scattered around the streets by thousands. This one 
accompanied a sample tin of coffee. What housewife, upon opening it, 
for it was folded and wrapped around the tin, but would exclaim, “How 
horrid! If the coffee is as bad as that advertisement, I don’t want to 
try it.” This is worse than a political campaign dodger, and goodness 
knows th^ are bad enough. It is entirely without dignity or tone, and 
lessens the value of the sample materially. 

When samples are distributed in this way, the campaign is likely to 
be upon a pretty large scale. When an advertising campaign is on a 
large scale, it should be on a good scale. Cheap dodgers accompanying 
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BusinessBoosters 

FOR 

FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 

APRlXi 23 Ajem 24 

Are a consolation to the poor and a satisfaction to the rich* 
Our offerings of HIGii GRADE GOODS AT HARD TIME 
PRICES, will enable you to buy your week’s .supplies right. 

FLOUR—Know It’s Up? Heard of 
Comer in Wheat? 

We have in stock, purchased before the raise in pric^ a large 
supply of Williams’ Best, Krumm’s Best, Jefferson, William 
Tell and Neda— ALL HIGH GRADE FLOUR— will seU 

FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 

ONE-FOURTH BARREL SACK-Giuuai>t(»d to pleaw^ . $1.80 

ONE-EJGHTH “ “ « " “ . . .90 

ONE-SIXTEENTH “ “ " " “ , - v45 

FINE BOLTED CORN. MEAL, in 4-lb. Sack, white or yellow, • lOc. 
GINGER SNAPS~Thm, Crisp, Fresh, Good, 10c. per lb., 3 lbs. for 25c. 
CRACKERS— Fresh, Haky, Firm, - - . 8c. per lb„ 2 lbs. for 15c: 

RlCE^-~CIean, White, large whole' grain, > * 10c. per lb., 3 lbs. for 256. 

TEA— Royal Garden, Sweet as hoiiey, with the flavor of the 

flower garden, • - One-fourth lb., air proof package, iSc. 

PINEAPPLE CHUNKS, Per can, 15c. 

Jiut square dbunkii of tender ripe pine apple, calmed wlhere they grow-^Aweet— good 

SUCCATASH, - Per can, 10c. 

Superior quality, tender new com and green Lima beans — good to «nt 

KIDNEY BEANS, Per can, 8c., 2 for iSc. 

2-lb. cant, PoIVt best, aanitary and clean, nbtolute pwritT guaranteed. < 

KRAUT— Long, silver thread, firm and .good, - ^ 5c. lb,, 34b, for 10c. 


SOAP FOR HOUSECLEANINa 

A *0 T STAR I 8 Bars for ... - 25c. 

OV//A.Jr t LENOX u Bars for . - . . .25c. 
PyRTTY AMONIA— Large bottle, - - . - - 10c., 3 for 2Sc. 


Many: More Bargains Every Day of the Week COME AND 
SEE-THEN BUY. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. EVERYTHING YOU NEED. 

WHAT I SAY IS TRUE 

W. A. KNODERER 

1771 PARSONS AVE: 

COR. WOOD, AVENUE- CITIZENS PHONE 7454. 
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samples cannot be considered good. They are cheap and — nasty. In 
this case a neat booklet should have accompanied the sample. This 
would have added to the expense of the advertising materially — but it 
would have added to the subsequent sales. 

Another thing noticed in connection with this distribution of sam- 
ples was the fact that no label was used, the sample of coftee being en- 
closed in a plain tin box. This was another mistake. The sample tin 
should have been a reproduction in miniature of the larger tins. In 
nine cases out of ten, we will venture to saj'’, the dodger was not read 
through. The name of the brand of coffee occurs in the body type and 
would be missed by many who would merely glance over it. If this 
dodger had read something like the following, it would have been more 
business like: 


UTOPIA COFFEE 

is rapidly becoming the drink of most Coffee users. Those 
who have tried it once continue to use it. That is the 
reason we present you with this 

SAMPLE TIN OF UTOPIA COFFEE. 

If you will try it, we are sure we will number you among 
our increasing number of friends, etc., etc. 


The dodger put out by the firm refers in no way to the sample, and 
it should have told all about it, what it was, why it was being distributed, 
and where it could be purchased. It should also have told how to pre- 
pare the coffee to get the best results. 

This campaign appears to be either “on the cheap,” or it is being 
rushed out without proper thought and preparation. 

The hand-bill of W. A. Knoderer is about as good a message as 
any one could expect to hand out. If these hand-bills are given into the 
hands of possible customers, they will bring results. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

WINDOW advertising 

H OW many people pass yonr store in a day? If the average is ten a 
minute, in the eight busiest hours of the day 4,800 people would 
pass your window. This number, 4,800, represents what in news- 
paper parlance is called ^'daily circulation.’' Now, your show window 
occupies, say, 100 square feet of surface, and in it you can display at- 
tractively quite a line of goods, changing the display as often as you wish. 
In a daily paper, with an. actual circulation of 4,800, 100 square inches 
(not square feet) would cost approximately $10 a day, and in this space 
you can only put cuts of the articles for sale, and as a rule the cuts but 
imperfectly represent those articles. Now your window space presents a 
surface 144 times as great as your $10 newspaper space, has depth in 
addition to surface, and in it can be displayed your wares, true to life as 
to color, size, shape and everything; and furthermore, they are seen at 
the entrance to your store, inside of which a salesman stands ready to 
give additional infoiTnation and exercise his abilities in making a sale. 
This window space is yours every day and all day; it presents wonderful 
possibilities out of it. If newspaper space, properly used, is worth what 
it costs (and we are firmly convinced it is), how important it is that so 
valuable an advertising medium as the show window should not be neg- 
lected. 

The above paragraph appeared first in a well-known house organ, 
and after being copied into a large number of trade and advertising 
journals, traveled across the Atlantic and appeared in Britain’s largest 
advertising journal and has come back again and been reprinted on this 
side of the ocean. There is little wonder that this paragraph has traveled. 
The argument in it is so conclusive that it cannot be controverted. Even'’ 
merchant should memorize it so that he could never forget it and the 
truth it teaches, 

A good advertiser will change his advertisements in the newspapers 
as often as they are issued, and the window advertiser should follow as 
closely in changing his window displays as practicable. There are some 
windows, small ones, that can be re-arranged every day, while there are 
others that on account of the time it takes to do this must be left for 
several days. Twice a week is not too often for a re-arrangement of the 
goods on display. 

The general effect of the trim need not be changed as often. An 
elaborate background that has cost much time to construct can be made 
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to do duty for a longer period, but the goods displayed can be diangcd 
often without disturbing it. ilany persons pass the store windows every 
day and a glance will show whether new lines are on display or not. If 
they are not, the passers-by do not give the window a second look. 

Sometimes a new arrangement of the same goods will answer as 
well as an entire change of goods. Tf np-to-date st\-les are .shown there 
can be no necessity for a change of lines, but it is better to make fresh 
displa3'-s by an entirely different arrangement of the lines. 

In many cases the merchant weakens his display by neglecting to 
place price-tickets upon the wares. An advertisement in a newspaper 
may be elegantly worded, it may be convincingly set forth, but if the 
price is left off the result in sales will surely be small. It is the same 
with the window display. Here wc find an advertisement that appeals 
more strongly than any newspaper advertisement can. The Ijest points 
of the articles displayed are shown and emphasized. But if price infor- 
mation is lacking, it is an incomplete display. The goods are there to 
speak for their quality, beauty and utility, but the merchant fails to speak 
for their desirability from the price standpoint. 

It is very desirable in a display of a number of small articles, such 
as books, ties, liose, etc., to group the goods so that one price card will 
serve for each group. When this is done a short motto can be added to 
the price. But when the display must be varied as in a .shoe window, 
each article can have its own price-ticket. These should be as small as 
possible, so as not to hide any of the graceful lines of the goods on 
display. 

Pins for attaching cards to all kinds of articles are made as low as 
25 cents a huiadred, and being so cheap should be much more often used 
than they are. When pitis are used many different shapes of price-tickets 
can be utilized. A square, an oblong, an oval or round card, a star-shape 
or some other geometrical design can be used. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in no trim should more than one style of price-card be used. 
Different sizes of the same shape when necessary may be used, but 
different shapes never. 

A very neat price-card can be made by cutting a square of “cover 
paper” of some dark shade and pasting over this a smaller square of 
white, leaving a narrow margin of the dark paper showing. 

There is only one exception to what has been written above about 
price-tickets. That is in the exclusively high-priced stores. Here cus- 
tomers do not ask thfe price. ' A merchant catering to this' class may find 
it unnecessary to use price tickets. But even in the highest-priced stores, 
a price-ticket may be the means of making many sales. 

Many sales are made directly from the window display, and a 
passer-by is much more likely to have impressed upon his mind the de- 
sirability of an article if he knows what its price is. The duty, in fact, 
the whole duty, of a window display, is to make sales. Price-tickets 
should then be freely used so that that duty can be performed. 
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Price-tickets can be employed by the most exclusive establishments. 
No tasteful price-ticket ever lowered the dignity of any store. It is only 
the gaudy, crudely-lettered card that offends. 

The tickets used on individual articles should be in keeping with the 
article displayed. Small cards on small articles ; larger ones on larger 
pieces of merchandise. It should, however, never be larger than good 
taste would dictate. Where unit groups are shown, the cards may be 
somewhat larger than on individual articles. 

The motto card is a veiy useful means of drawing and retaining at- 
tention. The number used should vary with the size of the window. 
For the ordinary window one or two good cards are likely to prove more 
valuable than a half dozen poor ones. Too many cards detract attention 
from the goods on display and at the same time take up too much room. 

Experience, has proven the value of these window cards as an ad- 
junct to good newspaper advertising. If the merchant advertises a cer- 
tain article in the papers he should see that that article is prominently 
displayed in the windows. A couple of catchy window cards should also 
be used as a clincher for the newspaper advertisements. 

The window card should be made as attractive as possible. It should 
be attractive by^ts neatness ^ and good taste in color and wording, and 
not by its gaudy colors and far-fetched ideas. A plain, white card neatly 
lettered in black and having a plain rule around the whole is perhaps the 
most attractive of all. Colors may be used to some extent as also pic- 
tures of objects and things, but these should be used very sparingly. 

When there are no '^sign-writers’’ in a store, it is profitable to pro- 
cure a few sets of "Rubber Sign Markers.” With these rubber stamps, 
neat and legible cards can be made. Some of them the writer has seen 
that would! put many a "sign-writer” to shame. Legibility is often 
effaced by the curly-cues embellishing the very best efforts of high-priced 
sign writers’ work. 

Letter patterns can be bought for from 25 to 50 cents a set and with 
the outline drawn in pencil it is an easy matter tO' fill in with color. Care 
only must be used in getting the letters in alignment, the rest is easy. 

The window card is .a small thing in itself, but as a reminder in its 
influence on attention and interest no one can tell in advance what train 
of thought it might put in motion; but it is safe to infer that nine times 
out of ten it will lead to the purchase of the goods. The card is- suggest- 
ive and is always sure of having people who read it think about it, ^nd 
of the inducement it holds out to them to buy. The good work it does 
may not always be seen, but rest assured that window cards are good 
advertisements. 

A very neat and attractive window card is made by the use of what 
is called an air brush. These are produced very reasonably by firms 
making a specialty of such things. But a very good imitation of these 
can be produced by any one right in the store. They are what are known 
as spatter-wo-rk cards. . 
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For their construction, apart from the cardboard, notliing is required 
except a good, stiff brush and a fairly fine sieve. Any kind or color of 
ink can be employed. The sieve can be constructed out of wire window 
netting. The method of making these spatter-work cards is as follows : 

Draw a design on a piece of thick wrapping paper and cut it out 
with a sharp knife. This design may be a scroll or other figure. This 
design can ^ used 'as a stencil and in that case the design will be white, 
while the rest of the card will be shaded by the spatter work. The sheet 
from which the design was cut may also be used as a stencil and in that 
case the design will be in spatter work and the card white. In either 
case the stencil should be laid smoothly on the cardboard and held there 
by a few pins being driven through both stencil and cardboard into the 
table upon which the work is being done. This is necessary if the design 
is to be neatly executed and the edges sharply defined, for the slightest 
movement of the stencil will show in the finished work. 

Dip the brush (a stiff tooth brush brings out the best results) into 
the ink. Shake out the e.xcess of ink. Hold the sieve about two inches 
above the design and sharply move the brush backward and forward 
across the screen, forcing the ink through and spattering it upon the 
work. 

Where the finished card is to be white, it must l>e masked with the 
.stencil. All unprotected jwrtions of the card will receive the ink spat- 
tering. 

With a little practice any one can produce light or heavy (dark) 
effects by grading the amount of ink spattered on the card. The best 
effects are secured in dark spattering by spreading the ink lightly, allow- 
ing it to dry, and then repeating the process. By doing this there is no 
danger of the ink spreading or running together and forming ragged- 
looking work. 

Many beautiful effects can be obtained by the use of shading in these 
cards. By having the shading heavy in the center and gradually running 
lighter as it reaches the corners and edges it gives a very pretty effect. 

Where three or four words are used on the cards, the letters may be 
cut out and pinned on the card, and the background sprayed. After 
allowing the ink to dry, when you remove these paper letters, you will 
find that the words will appear in white against the dark ground. When 
this is done, it is well to have the shading heavy in the center of the card 
immediately surrounding the letters, allowing the background to become 
lighter toward the edges of the card. Another pleasing effect may be 
obtained by coloring these blank letters with bright-hued inks. 

Illustrations cut from the trade journals or other magazines can 
often be used by being cut out and pasted upon these cards. 

These spatter-work cards can be further embellished by using a pen 
and ruler. Two or three parallel lines drawn around one of these cards 
as a border helps the lettering on the* card to stand out and is very.attrac- 
tive. Good black ink should be used for this. 
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A yellow slip in imitation of a telegram or a telegraph blank itself, 
upon which a few words are written, may be pasted on the glass of the 
window and will have many readers in the course of a day. 

A merchant in Chicago attributes his success, and he does a large 
business, to common manila wrapping paper and a carpenter's blue pencil. 
With these two at hand he made window cards that attracted attention. 
Of course had he not the brains behind these, the cards would never have 
been heard of. But he has a peculiar faculty of saying things in such an 
attractive manner that the people had to stop and see them. 

Any means in good taste that can be used to draw attention to the 
window is a help toward showing the goods. Then if they appeal , to the 
sightseer the sale is effected. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WINDOW HINTS AND SCKtUtS 


I N this chapter will be found a few hints that might be of considerable 
value to the retail advertiser. It is not intended that this chapter 
should be complete, as that would require a great deal more space. The 
hints and schemes mentioned are offered because of their simplicity and 
timeliness. 

The window trimmer might consult with profit Chapter XIIL of 
this book on timeliness, as nO' doubt many of the suggestions offered 
there are as valuable to him as the advertising man. 


Harmonizing Colors 


Blue and white. 

Blue and gold. 

Blue and orange. 

Blue and salmon. 

Blue and maize. 

Blue and brown. 

Blue and black. 

Blue, scarlet and lilac. 

Blue, orange and black. 
Blue, brown, crimson, gold, 
Blue, orange, black, white. 
Red and gold. 

Red, gold and black. 

Scarlet and 
Black, with 


Scarlet, black and white. 

Crimson and orange. 

. Yellow and purple. 

Green and gold. 

Green, crimson, turquoise and gold. 
Green, orange and red. 

Purple and gold. 

Purple, scarlet and gold. 

Lilac and gold. 

Lilac, scarlet and white or black. 

^ Lilac, gold, scarlet and white. 

Lilac and black. 

Pink and black, 
purple. 

white or yellow and crimson. 
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Black Ink eor Rubber Stamp Pads 


Aniline Black J4 oz. 

Pure Alcohol 7^ oz. 

Glycerine 7,^^ 


Dissolve the aniline in the alcohol and when dissolved, add the 
glycerine and shake well. 


Vignetted Background for Window Cards 

Some show card makers produce handsome cards by putting a soft, 
vignetted background behind the lettering in some contrasting color. 
This backgroimd is irregular in fonn — sort of “cloud -like/' the color 
being heaviest in the central part and gradually diminishing in intensity 
to the edges, which fade almost imperceptibly away. This work may be 
done by any one, and is a simple way of making an effective card with 
little work. To do it the card maker takes his sheet of card — white, 
preferably — lays it flat, and places upon it, where the center of the back- 
ground is to be, a small quantity of “dry color” — red, blue, green, or 
yellow. Then he takes a small wad of cotton covered with chamois skin, 
about the size of a walnut, and rubs the color into the card, working 
away from the center with a circular motion, going over it gradually and 
smoothly, until he has the background shaded off to suit him. The let- 
tering will be best made in black over either of the colors named, and no 
shading is required. 


Imitation Screw Heads 

A novel effect can be easily obtained on show cards and price-tickets 
by placing three or four paper imitation screw heads on the letters. 

These paper screw heads can be quickly made by cutting out round 
pieces of white paper on which is printed a fairly heavy black line; the 
six-point border of an advertisement makes good ones. A belt punch 
makes a good tool to cut the paper with, and can be bought at any hard- 
ware store for fifteen or twenty cents. The printed line, of course, 
should be across the center of the part cut out. A thin card held under 
the paper will help in cutting. 

After cutting, touch each screw head with the point of a muscilage 
brush and attach to the painted letters on show card. A pin or needle 
will be a great help in placing them in the proper position, as they are so 
small it is difflcult to handle them with the fingers. The screw heads 
should be used only on heavy letters aqd figures and should not cover the 
entire' width of the line of the letter. , 

This makes a very neat effect, as the letters appear to be fastened fo 
the card with screws. 

Another way to use these screw heads is to paste a lighfi-colored 
card containing the price or principal, line to a dark show card, and place 
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screw heads at each of the four corners. Corners and border may be 
attached to the show card in the same manner. 

Be careful not to use too many screw heads, as that spoils the effect ; 
they should be placed only where it would be necessary to use real screws 
if the letters were cut out and fastened to the show card. 

A Good Bdack Paint 

To obtain a good, black paint, buy a fifteen-cent package of lamp- 
black and a small can of Le Page’s Liquid Glue., Pour the contents of 
the package in an old bucket, turn in as much hot water as needed to 
make a thin solution, stir' thoroughly; next empty in your glue, about 
five minutes is needed to dissolve the glue. After this has been thor- 
oughly dissolved, strain through a piece of cheese-cloth and bottle up. 
And thus, you have at a small cost, a bucketful of paint ready for use. 

For colors, use what is termed Dry Colors. They can be obtained 
at any paint store. With an assortment of Flake White, Chrome Yeilow, 
Ultramarine Blue, Vermilion, and lampblack, as already described, you 
can write almost any kind of plain or fancy cards or signs. 

SinvER and Geass Ceeaner 


Precipitated Chalk 6 ounces 

Wood Alcohol 8 ounces 

Ammonia Water 3 pints 


Mix together and shake well. 

Directions: Shake the bottle and moisten a clean woolen cloth 
with the liquid. Apply to the silver or glass to be cleaned and finish off 
with a dry chamois or woolen cloth. 

Signs on Geass 

A bar of common soap will furnish material from which a pencil 
can be made for marking on mirrors. It is often desirable to have a card 
of this nature appear for a few days, to be rubbed off later, or perhaps 
have the wording changed. 

Soap does not make as durable a material for marking on windows 
as it leaves rather too faint a line to be noticed easily. Silver whiting, 
mixed with water, makes a good material for this purpose, but it must 
be put on with a brush. The sign may be rnarked off with soap on the 
outside and then traced on the inside of the glass with the whiting. 
Colored dyes can be used tO' give the mixture any desired shade. 

Raised Figure Work on Window Cards 

A unique window card can be made with a little ingenuity on the 
part of the worker. Scrolls, figures, etc., caii be made in raised work on 
the cardls by using the point of a sharp penknife. The cutting must be 
done at an angle so that the surface of the card is raised up around one 
side of , the cut, making the figure. 
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Representations of articles for sale, such as hats, shoes, fruits, etc., 
can be made by outlining as above and then with a brush filling in the 
color. 

Flags, shields, etc., can be made to stand out in the same manner. 

An Autumn Display 

A very striking autumn window was arranged as follows ; All the 
price-tickets were e.xact imitation, in shape and color, of autumn leaves, 
and were stuck in the buttonhole of the coat. A huge autumn leaf was 
suspended in the middle of the window, lettered in gold, ‘'Autumn 
St3des.” A border of autumn leaves was pasted just inside the glass, and 
in the background a great number were suspended from boughs by fine 
threads, and kept in motion by concealed electric fans, so that they 
resembled a shower of falling leaves, the floor being strewn thickly with 
leaves to heighten the illusion. The reflection in the big mirrors in the 
bacl^ gave a fine effect after night. 

To Sell School Suits 

Just about the time of the fall opening of the schools, one firm had a 
large window showing of boys’ school suits. Suspended high above were 
two lines of wooden blocks, forming letters each about a foot square, 
arranged to spell “Blank’s School Suits.” Down each side and across 
the bottom of the window pictures from familiar nursery tales were 
pasted just inside the glass — “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Mother Goose,’’ 
etc. A pile of ancient school-books, evidently the property of the “oldest 
inhabitant,” occupied the center, bearing a placard, “Knowledge is 
Power.” Some quill pens, an ancient ink-horn, and a couple of formi- 
dable-looking birch rods, gentle reminders of the discipline considered 
wholesome for our forefathers, rested in front of the pile. 

For a Thanksgiving Window 

Any merchant could utilize a large wish-bone in his window at 
Thanksgiving time. It could be made of wood and covered with a buff- 
colored mercerized material, puffed. A card might be used bearing the 
following: 

“What do you wish? 

We wish you would come in and see our lines of .” 

A Window Card 

A scroll-shaped sign in a hat window read : 

“To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that I have 
Found Blank’s $2 Derby Hats 
The best value in Boston. 

Judge Wise." 

A large, red seal in the left-hand corner gave the whole an air 
official. 
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A Living Picture Window 

A 'living picture” window is one of the latest schemes adopted by a 
big firm famed as original advertisers. A corner window of their estab- 
lishment is fitted up as a college students’ room, with the customaiy 
trophies and pictures on the walls. One student reclines in an easy chair 
reading a newspaper, while two others sit at a breakfast table daintily 
set with china and tempting viands. The "living” part of the scene ap- 
pears only in the evenings. Dressed in the latest style, he takes his place 
opposite the figure at the breakfast table and carries on an animated con- 
versation with his "Dummy” vis-a-vis, while a boy in white livery stands 
behind him and at intervals holds up different placards which give the 
salient points of the conversation, the main topic, of course being the 
firm’s suits for students and young men in general. 

For A Hatter^'s Window 

A Hallowe’en hat window showed a skull, a big, fresh-looking cab- 
bage, and a pumpkin hollowed out and cut in the regulation manner, with 
a light inside. These were placarded respectively, in the order mentioned : 
"This head once wore a hat "This head never wore a hat "This 
head does not look well in a hat. You wear a hat and want one 
that you will look well in. You will find just what you want in the 
splendid line of hats we carry.” 

An Educationae Window 

A druggist showed in his window the different ingredients that went 
into his own make of tooth-paste. These were shown in neat little piles 
on white paper squares. He used cards telling what they were and 
what they were used for. One, for example, hardened the gums; one 
was to sweeten the breath ; another was cleansing and antiseptic, and so 
on. On a larger card he gave suggestions for the care of the teeth. 

Coin Prices 

A novel idea adopted by an enterprising haberdasher was to paste 
coins on his show cards instead of printing the prices there. 

Rubber Peant 

A rubber plant upon the branches of which hung a number of pairs 
of rubbers formed the center of attraction of a shoe dealer’s window. A 
placard reading, "Rubber plant and its fruit,” was also hung on the plant. 

Horoscope eor Day 

There will always be a certain number of superstitious people in the 
world, and for the vast majority a forecast of the future is always fasci- 
nating. One merchant catered to this little weakness by placing in his 
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window a framed placard, giving the horoscope of those torn between 
certain dates, planetary influence, lucky days, etc. People have been 
known to go considerably out of their way to read these cards. 

Tobacco Shop 300 Years Old 

Among the curious win<low displays shown in New York City, 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration, was one used by a cigar store of 
the United Company. 

The reproduction of a tobacco store of the period of 1609 was con- 
ceived from plans of Miss Harriet Eva Coffin, who spent a year in re- 
search, and who went abroad, delving into libraries and hunting up old 
prints that she might accurately picture a tobacconist’s shop of London 
300 years ago. In every essential detail the reproduction she evolved was 
authentic and historically correct. From the British Museum, Miss Coffin 
secured a copy of the original sign of a London smoke shop, designed 
originally by Hogarth. 


Lost 

A catchy placard, placed in a window display of gloves, read : 

LOST 

Between here and the railroad station, a pair of our guar- 
anteed $1.50 gloves, and a purse containing a diamond ring and 
one hundred dollars in gold. The finder may keep the money 
and ring if he or she will return the gloves. 

Your Wipe's Question 

“Did your wife say ‘coffee’ this morning?” is the placard query that 
meets the eye of every one who enters a certain grocery store. This 
serves as a reminder to many and “coffee” is a good selling line at that 
store. 


All Lie 

A furniture dealer had the following placard in his window : “Even 
the truthful lie — upon our beds.” 

Real Grass in the Window 

In a large dry goods window a miniature rural scene was worked 
out. There were real gravel roads, lined with real rail fences. There 
were toy vehicles shown, all leading one way. A toy railroad was seen 

in the distance. A sign that read “Keep off the grass and trade at s” 

was seen in the grass plot. A sign hung above it read, “All roads lead 
to ^s.” 
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SvRn Ii' Is 

A cigar dealer used the following show card : 

If 

It 

Isn’t 
In sight 
It 
Is 

Inside. 

A GoIvD Brick 

A large gold brick displayed in a window and marked, ‘"Actual Cash 
Value, $7435.32,” attracted considerable attention. 

A Spinning 

A linen store had an old-fashioned spinning wheel as the center of 
attraction in its window. On one occasion an old woman actually spuit 
flaxen threads in the window at which time the display created more at- 
tention than ever. 

Good ? or Bad ? 

A New York merchant displayed the following jingle in his window : 

"‘Come in, girls. 

And redden your roses. 

Come in, boys. 

And whiten your noses.” 

Change or Front 

One of our leading clothing stores has a catchy placard on a white 
shirt. It reads: 

"‘A white front for a green back.” 

Nature Advertising 

A firm had several advertising phrases cut into a number of pump- 
kins when they were young. As they grew the signs remained and 
assumed a freaky nature. These were displayed in their window and at- 
tracted a lot of attention. 

Easter Jeweery 

A very pretty Easter display of jewelry was made by using colored 
eggs that had been doctored. The ends of the Shells were broken enough 
so that the handsome pieces of jewelry they contained could be clearly 
seen. ""Easter Jewelry” was the placard used with this display. 
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A Water Scene 

A plumber has a pipe at the top of his window which distributes a 
stream of water evenly across the entire paae of glass, and as it falls it 
thins out so that it can be seen through. This attracts attention to the 
plumbing supplies on show in the window. 

A Window Sign 

A hatter used the following sign: 

“A boy does not become a man until he is twenty-one. 

Our hats become a man as soon as they are tried on.” 

Never Was 

A Harlem furniture dealer has a good parody on the fake “mark- 
down” sales. It is a card on a rocking chair, and thus displayed : 

“Never was $4.00; only $2.50.” 

Wall Paper Window 

A neat and attractive wall paper window was shown by one store, 
the paper being draped and placed in rolls to represent a pipe organ. 

Vacation Time 

A “Seaside Resort” was the feature of a vacation and outing goods 
trim. There was a sea coa.st with rugged cliffs in the distance, the sea 
was in a wild state, yachts and steamers were coming and going. A 
Marconi signal station added reality to the rest. At the foot of the cliffs 
nestled a tiny village. Railroad, motors, bicycles and other vehicles were 
seen moving along. A merry-go-round was the busy center of a tiny 
crowd. Nursery maids with their charges flirted with policemen while 
children rode astride of tiny donkeys. The whole presented a very 
unique scene. 

Oe Equal Value 

“Two things of high value” read a neat window card in a baker’s 
window in which were shown a pile of rolls and a pile of coal gilded to 
look like gold nuggets. 


A Good Window Display 

A curtained recess in a big window, somewhat resembling the mys- 
terious cabinet at a spiritualistic seance, and a sign in front reading, “The 
Seven Ages, with Apologies to Billie Shakespeare,” drew a crowd of 
those returning from work about six o’clock the other evening, with the 
expectation of seeing “something doing.” Presently the show began, and 
the spectators were treated to the following scenes, one after another : 
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(i) The College Man, (2) The Business Man, (3) The Stock Broker, 
(4) The Millionaire, (5) The Society Man, (6) The Lover, (7) The 
Groom. There was a wait pf but twenty seconds between each act, and 
as the curtains parted each time an appropriately dressed model was 
shown — thus the business man held a telephone in his hand, the stock 
broker the tape from the ticker, the millionaire a huge bag labeled 
Frenzied Finance,'’ the lover held a bunch of violets, while the groom 
gazed rapturously at a wedding ring. The originator of this project 
made the most of all its advertising possibilities, and the placards shown 
with each scene also contained an announcement of some line of their 
goods with price, such as young men’s suits, business suits, etc. Straw 
hats were displayed in an attractive manner by means of a lattice work of 
violet and white ribbons interlaced, in the back and sides of one window, 
the hats being stuck in the meshes of the ribbons. Another straw hat 
window had a live owl enclosed in a little straw-thatched house in the 
center of the window, bearing a sign, 'Wise heads wear our hats.” 


For the Window Display 

A clothing merchant hit on a good plan to insure his show windows 
receiving more than a passing glance. He instituted what he was pleased 
to call a "Grand Guessing Game,” and make an exhibit with some hidden 
meaning and invites all to guess and guess again. Last week he had a 
bandit dressed up in fiendish attire, flourishing a broad sword and close 
by was a big piece of sidewalk flagging, with the word "Miss” marked' 
on it, and the merchant’s placard asked, "What incident of nationab im- 
portance does this represent?” and a reader of the news of the day would 
quickly say, "Miss Stone’s captivity.” This week the show is more simple. 
A pretty plump doll is dressed in the color of the confederacy, and the 
sign says, "What popular song does this illustrate,” and every one hums 
"Dolly Gray.” 

The idea was developed some years ago, but it can be made new by 
using up-to-date subjects in the exhibits. Every one likes a puzzle and 
many will take infinite pains in tiying tO' solve one. This idea is worth 
trying. 


An Optical Ieeusion 

An enterprising merchant used a clever optical illusion to attract 
attention to his store during the opening days. A large iron safe was 
shown in the window, the door of which was opened at stated intervals 
disclosing the head of a pretty girl, who smiled and winked at the won- 
dering glances of the spectators tha-j: crowded around the window to 
witness this remarkable illusion. 

Other illusions of a similar nature can easily be constructed and will 
always draw immense crowds around the store presenting them. 
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An Animated Window 

“Uncle Sam” and a blackboard were the center of attraction in a 
clothing store window sometime ago. “Uncle Sam” was a clever chap 
made up to resemble the cartoons familiar to all : red and wliite striped 
trousers, vest adorned with stars, blue swallow-tail coat and plug hat of 
grotesque pattern. The ci'owd attracted was much interested in what he 
wrote on the blackboard, which consisted of jiointers about the firm’s 
goods, interspersed with amusing personalities and skits on local extents 
or hapisenings of general interest. He was a clever crayon artist, too, and 
occasionally varied the performance bx’ lightning sketches of well-known 
characters. In all he managed to hold a good-sized croxvd, for an hour 
or two, and as fast as one lot moved on another took its place. 

Unique Window Card 

All of the signs in the windoxv of a dry goods store were in the 
shape of a hand with the index finger extended. Each hand bore the same 

opening phrase, “We point with jiride to ” and then followed some 

snappy advertising of the article indicated, the finger, of course, in each 
individual case, pointing to the article mentioned. 

A Wedding Group in a Ring 

Anderson & Co., St. Thomas, Ont., had a window in which a bridal 
couple were grouped in a huge ring. The groom was in the act of placing 
a genuine wedding band on the bride’s extended finger. The whole was 
lifelike and made an everlasting impression upon the minds of those who 
saw it. 


CHAPTER XXV, 

A EEW WINDOW CARD SUGGESTIONS 


/ 


After these are gone, no more; 
it’s just changing money. 

’ A full stock makes this store at- 
tractive. 

A last chance at a good thing. 

A limited number, but an unlim- 
ited value. 

All our ‘goods are choice. 

All yours at yOur prices. 
j An appeal to your taste. 


Antique finish but modern prices. 
A satisfactory article. 

A shoe of quality. 

As it comes to us, so it goes to 
you — at a bargain. 

A value that wears. 

Beautiful and different 
Because they fit well, they wear 
well. 
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Best butter in the market. 

Best offer ever made. 

Better than ever before. 

Better to buy now. 

Big bargains in bristle goods. 
Buy here and save money. 
Buying here is so easy. 

Buy today and come again. 

Can you resist these ? 

Chic and cheap. 

Choose wisely by choosing here. 
Come in and ask. 

Come in and look around, that is 
what the store is for. 

Come in anyway.’ 

Cool things for hot days. 

Correct shapes and colors. 
Correct things for just now. 
Costs a dollar and worth it. 

Costs you nothing to come in.. 

Dandy shoes for little girls. 
Dollars will do much here. 

Don’t miss getting your share. 
Don’t pass us by ; give us a try. 
Don’t wait too long. 

Don’t wait until the best are 
gone. 

Eager buyers’ opportunity. 

Easy shoes for uneasy feet. 
Economical because it’s double 
strength. 

Elegant designs in carpets. 

Ever see the equal for nineteen 
cents ? 

Every article here is a bargain. 
Every article here is strictly high 
grade. 

Every day here is “bargain day.” 
Every dependable and desirable 
kind of merchandise. 

Every line perfect — every style 
right. 

Everything that’s new. 
Exclusive and meritorious. 


Extraordinary values. 

Extra quality, leather lined. 

Eye satisfaction — foot comfort. 

Fall finery. 

Fall goods now ready for your 
inspection. 

Family shoe store — where hon- 
est values are offered. 

Fancy goods at plain prices. 

Fit for any foot. 

Fit well, feel well, wear well. 

For fancy hosiery there’s only 
one place to come — ^here, of course. 

For the busy man an accurate 
watch is a necessity, not a luxury. 

Fragrant as the flowers. 

, Fresh today. 

Gems of the season. 

Give us a chance to please you. 

Glad to have you come and look. 

Good clear through. 

Good things for cooler days. 

Good values — ^best styles — ^popu- 
lar prices. 

Here’s your opportunity. 

Hints for happiness. 

Hot weather comfort. 

Hot weather suggestions. 

How can you pass it? 

How can you resist ? 

How’s this for a penny? 

Hardware that will withstand 
the hardest wear. 

Haven’t you a place for this? 

Helps to economy. 

Here are things we know you 
will like. 

Here’s a new idea. 

Here’s a quality you’ll be proud 
of. 

Here’s how we save you money. 

If it’s here it’s worthy — if it’s 
worthy it’s here. 
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If it’s worth having, we have it. 

If you come once we keep you. 

If you want to save, try these. 

It will please you. 

Inspection invited — comparison 
challenged. 

Isn’t it time to give thought to 
your winter shoes? 

Isn’t your favorite here? 

It pays us if it pays you. 

It pleases us to say we are here 
to please. 

It takes nerve to sell at these 
prices. 

Just a few of the many. 

Just a few real bargains. 

Just here — here only. 

Knives that cut at cut prices. 

Latest styles just received. 

Least price — ^best goods. 

Look at them anyway. 

Look everywhere — these are the 
best anywhere. 

Made on honor — sold on merit. 

Made to sell at ten cents — ^five 
here. 

Make yourself at home here. 

Meant to save and sure to please. 

Mercury up — prices down. 

Money back for faulty fit or 
broken promises. 

Mouthfuls of deliciousness. 

Neat in style, elegant in work- 
manship. 

Newest wrinkles. 

New ideas at new prices. 

No headaches in these hats. 

None better — how could there 
be ? 

No shoddy in heel, sole, leather 
or lining. 


No long waits here. 

Not bargain clothes — bargain 
prices. 

Note the quality. 

Noteworthy novelties. 

Nothing nicer, nothing newer, at 
next to nothing prices. 

Not the “everywhere” kind. 

Now is the best time to buy. 
Now you get the pick — later you 
get the remnants. 

One for you, and you’ll like it. 
One pair makes you a friend. 
Others like them, so will you. 
Others may be cheaper — none 
can be better. 

Our best customers like these. 
Our best is the best. 

Our prices talk all languages. 
Out of the best we chose these. 
Out of the ordinaiy offerings. 

Pace-makers in style. 

Patterns that please. 

Perfect in all points. 

Perfect in style, comfort and fit. 
Plenty of style, service and fit. 
Prices are at lowest ebb. 

Prices go to pieces, but quality 
remains firm. 

Prices that help you. 

Prices that make it an object. 
Profits pared from all prices. 
Pure, sure, sells, satisfies. 

Quaint and cute. 

Quality the highest! Prices the 
lowest. 

Quick or they’ll be gone. 

Rare because of style — excep- 
tional because of price. 

Rare values if you want them. 
Read the price tags. 

Ready made, but custom good- 
ness. 
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Same snap and style as high- 
priced clothes. 

School shoes — high school in 
quality, down to kindergarten in 
prices. 

See if it isn't here. 

See the variety. 

Sensible summer suitings su- 
perbly tailored. 

Serviceable and seasonable. 

Shapes that satisfy. 

Simply a perfect shoe. 

Size them up. 

Sleet-proof — snow-proof — rain- 
proof coats. 

Some garments are guesses — 
these are results. 

Some new propositions for you 
this week. 

Spring goods ''blossom" this 
week. 

Strong shoes for sturdy boys. 

Surprise you — only — c yard. 

Tailored correctly and fit per- 
fectly. 

Take it and leave a dime. 

Take one with you — fifty cents. 

Take your pick while the picking 
is good. 

The last of the lot. 

The latest creation. 

There is more in these suits than 
material and stitches. 

These show their worth. 

The standard of perfection. 

The tip-top of style for half a 
dollar. 

They'll come handy. 

Things worth owning. 


Things you want. 

Thin things for torrid times. 
This is what you want. 

This winsome ware reflects re- 
fined taste. 

This year's novelties. 

Ties which please correct dress- 
ers. 

Truly remarkable values. 

Up to our standard — down to 
your price. 

Values that are revelations. 

We are ready for fall. Are you ? 

, . We're ready to serve you. 

We're waiting to wait on you. 
We bought these for you. 

We do this for you. 

We excel as well as undersell. 

We fit the hard to fit. 

We have all the novelties — with- 
out the fancy prices. 

We've pleased many — come in. 
Well worth your while. 

We want your approval. 

.. We want you to take a look. 
Where can you do better ? 

Why not buy now. 

Worth counts here. ' 

You ought to like these. 

Your chance to get the best. 
Your fall suit is here. 

Yours for a half. 

Yours if you want it. 

You'll be well dressed if we fur- 
nish the clothes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

OUTDOOR advertising 

T here is more value in outdoor advertising than most merchants 
think. A fence sign may seem to be only an insignificant thing, but 
it may convince some fanner, as he is on his way to town, that he 
ought to try the advertiser’s wares. The sentiment, briefly expressed in 
three or four words, may just clinch some argument that he has read in 
his paper about the store and the goods. It may even prove a reminder 
to him of some article that he would have forgotten, and the advertiser 
gets all the benefit. 

Outdoor advertising consists of. signs, posters, wagons, street cars, 
and any other means of advertising not represented by new.spaper adver- 
tising, and its various branches of printed literature. Direct sales may 
often result from the use of outdoor advertising, but as a general rule 
outdoor advertising of no matter what natitre is usually more general 
than direct. Outdoor mediums are reminders to the public that the store 
exists. In proportion to the number of times the people are reminded of 
the existence of some particular .store, and the impression these reminders 
make on these people will be the measure of the success of the store. 

Under the head of signs may be classed those painted directly on 
fences, barns, sheds, and other places, and signboards erected in perma- 
nent locations, mile posts and signs on store fronts. 

Fence signs as we used to know them in the old days of “Rising Sun 
Stove Polish,” “B. B. B.,” and “St. Jacob’s Oil,” are fast disappearing. 
The old board fence is rapidly giving place to wire and posts. Pence 
signs in the old days were broadsides, covering sometimes thirty or forty 
feet in length, and but five or six inches in height. Now the fence sign 
is made of metal, oiled paper or light wood, and nailed to the posts. They 
are not over large, but are usually much more attractive than the old ones 
from an artistic point of view. 

Signs painted on bams, sheds, and other buildings are generally too 
costly for the local retailer to use in large numbers. He usually has to 
pay not only for painting such signs, but for painting the rest of the 
building as well. When good locations can be secured they can be used 
in moderation. The best location in a city is high up on the exposed wall 
of some prominent building, situated where many people pass daily who 
may read it. In the country, cross-road, where a barn or building is so 
situated that a sign on it may be read from the several roads, is ideal 
There is one thing to be borne in mind by the retailer contemplating 
the use of these broadsides, and that is that a good quality of paint is 
much cheaper and more lasting than the poorer and less costly materials. 
The first cost should be made the whole cost for many years to come by 
the use of the best materials obtainable. 
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There are a number of firms manufacturing signs, large and small, 
out of solid wood, and light metals, that can be fastened upon barns or 
buildings, as well as on fence posts or posts erected expressly for them. 
These signs are very often much less expensive than those produced by 
local sign painters, so they should not be overlooked in preparing esti- 
mates of costs. 

Whenever possible, the signs should be put up, so that they can be 
read from either side of the road, and from either approach. When this 
cannot be done, they should so face that the people going into the city 
will see and be compelled to read them. Signs are of little value when 
read by people who have completed their purchasing, and are on their 
way home. Another good reason for so placing them is that in going to 
the city the farmer usually travels in daylight, while in returning home 
it is often after sunset, when signs cannot bei read at all. 

Some very good character signs are produced in iron and tin. These 
are made so that they can be fastened on buildings or on posts. Animals 
are often represented, the elephant being a favorite. A man or a woman 
in traveling costume carrying a huge valise is often seen in the fields of 
the farmers. They move not. They have hearts of iron and wood, but 
they inspire thought in the minds of the ruralite. The thought is usually 
of the advertiser. 

Others represent the human being in many postures, and reveals 
them in many familiar occupations. One seen all over the country today 
is a boy climbing up the side of a building, advertising a ‘lye.'^ 

A sign recently seen represented a street car filled with passengers. 
The imitation was very realistic, being done on wood in oils. The 
colors used were natural, and the sight was attractive enough to stop 
many a rig for several minutes at a time, so that the occupants could get 
an undisturbed view of the ‘"trolley off the track,” as it was soon named 
by some wag. That sign paid for itself many times over in the publicity 
gained for the store that put it out. 

The wind is the only , element that is likely to play havoc with these 
signs, but if properly put out by a mechanic that knows his business, they 
can be maintained for years at practidally no expense after the first cost. 

Mile posts are another source of publicity. These little boards, 
when properly placed, are appreciated by the men and women who have 
to travel along that road. These can now be had from regular stock in 
some of the sign factories. Pictorial ones are the latest. 

It is, of course, useless to go to the expense of putting out mile posts 
where there are others > already located. They should always be located 
accurately. , A bicycle and a cyclometer will give all the measurements 
required. These mile posts should be looked after every year, the spring 
being the proper time, and repaired, those p^st repair being replaced by 
others. 

The wording on signs must be brief. Large letters and few words 
should be the watchword. An apt phrase well turned is good, but a 
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variety of such plirases is better. The same phrase reiterated on each 
sign may get on some people’s nerves. 

Another kind of sign that has appeared recently in large numbers is 
the electric sign. These are now so low in price that almost any mer- 
chant can use them. They not only mark his place of business by night, 
but by day as well. A consultation of the advertising pages of any good 
advertising magazine will acquaint any merchant desirous of further light 
on this style of advertising with their possibilities and the probable cost 
of the signs and their maintenance. 

Billboard advertising is another class of publicity which the retailer 
may use in moderation. The appropriation of the retailer using bill- 
boards must be large enough to cover cost of colored lithographs. Plain 
reading matter may be good, but a picture in color is better. It will catch 
the eye much more quickly, and when caught retain the attention longer. 
Stock lithographs can be purchased at very reasonable prices today, so 
that even the smallest advertisers may use them to some e.vtent. 

“Brevity is the soul of wdt,” but it is the body and soul of billboard 
or poster advertising. A few words must be made to tell the whole 
stoty, and those words should be the .smallest possible that will express 
the desired meaning. The story told, if incomplete, is of little value. It 
must lie plain, and ea.sily comprehended, and not hidden or only half 
expressed. 

Striking colors are nece.ssary to successful billboard advertising, 
although a strong sketchy black and white poster is very effective. When 
it is surrounded by glaring colors the contrast causes it to stand out better 
than colors in the same position would. It is the contrast that counts in 
that case. 

The retailer using posters should have them put out by the regular 
bill poster. It is useless to try billboard advertising if there are no regu- 
larly attended billboards to put them on. A few stuck up on alley fences, 
and in inconspicuous places, are of little value. Prominence is the whole 
thing, and position is absolutely necessary. 

More delivery wagons are being used each year in all classes of 
business. The grocer formerly had a monopoly of the delivery business, 
but latterly every branch of the retail business has become represented. 
The reason for this is not because people object to carrying parcels, but 
that they have too many parcels to carry. They purchase more freely, and 
when their purchases are collected it tecames a burden to them to carry 
them home. The costumes of women now require both hands to manage. 
The natural remedy is the delivery system. This in itself is advertising 
or has adverti.sing value. 

There should be some advertising on every delivery wagon. The 
firm name alone is not sufficient to constitute advertising. Some phrase, 
describing the goods sold or the policy of the store, should be used. 

Street car advertising has in the f«,st few years been so , generously 
spread through the country by the rapid development of the electric lines, 
that it has come to be considered one of the standard means for gaining 
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publicity. The larger retailer can afford to use street cars for advertising 
purposes, but the smaller firms must be content to profit by the adver- 
tising done in this way, for him, by the general advertiser. 

Street-car advertising is still so young, comparatively, that a great 
many of its real opportunities have been overlooked through seeming 
lack of study. It is hard to tell just what does constitute a good street 
car advertisement. A sentence in plain type on white cards is easily read 
and the sentence if meritorious may be remembered. But alongside of 
it appears a card bearing a very catchy design in colors and this perhaps 
attracts more attention. The message on that card may be read and 
remembered or the design alone may remain fixed in the mind. In either 
case the advertising is accomplished, provided the design or the sentence 
reminds the reader of the article advertised. 

The retailer with a limited appropriation may safely allow most 
forms of outdoor advertising to take care of themselves. If he uses up 
his appropriation judiciously in the newspapers and its supplementary 
aids, he is likely to get better results than by spreading it on dead walls 
and billboards or by placing it in street cars. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
advertising at county eairs 

S OME merchants are of the opinion that the country fair is more of a 
drain on their finances than a benefit. Unless proper methods of 
advertising are used this is more than likely to be the case. They 
will have a chance to contribute toward its success in the shape of money 
and merchandise donations, for a country fair is no fair at all without 
prizes. As a usual rule they are not great financial successes and the 
management have to depend almost entirely upon the assistance given by 
the merchants in the shape of prizes. In some lines of business the prize 
itself may be made to yield a certain amount of advertising for the store. 
The grocer may donate ten pounds of some special blend of tea that he 
has put up under his own special name. This ten pounds of tea may be 
divided into two or three prizes, and being mentioned under separate 
heads is good advertising of the tea, especially so when the name of the 
donor is printed in the prize list. 

Other trades may take advantage of this by always donating a 
special article only to be obtained at their stores. Not only at country 
fairs but at picnics and excursions this special brand should be exploited. 
By always making a donation of the same brand or article the merchant 
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obtains more publicity for bis store than by giving something different 
every time he makes a donation. 

But this is a minor part of the adverfising to be obtained through 
the medium of the countiy fair. The exhibit of his wares should be the 
chief means of advertising his store. In this exhibit lies the failure jQf 
many merchants to realize benefits commensurate with the amount of 
time and money expended. The majority, the vast majority, of those who 
attend the country fair for the purpose of seeing everything there is to 
see are farmers. This being a settled fact a general exhibit of the mer- 
chant’s wares is of little value. But let him exhibit goods used by farm- 
ers and he will notice a difference in the amount of attention his exhibit 
obtains. 

The shoe merchant may place a glass case of fine footwear on exhi- 
bition. The case may contain the finest specimens he can obtain, but it 
attracts but little attention. Let him exhibit plow shoes, rubber footwear, 
and the sturdier shoes for women, and by the aid of a few appropriate 
signs his exhibit will become the center of attraction. 

Tinsel and cheese cloth may make an artistic booth, but a good, 
common sense use of his space would prove more beneficial to the ex- 
hibitor. The space may be fitted up as a sort of resting place, where 
weary sightseers may seat themselves .and cool their ardor. Cold water 
may be served by an attendant, who should always be on hand to dis- 
tribute literature advertising the goods the firm sells. A salesman from 
the store could be utilized here. The salesman who has the widest 
acquaintance among the farmers should be chosen, no matter what other 
salesmen’s qualifications may be. He is the one to obtain the friendship 
of those he knows and of those whom he becomes acquainted with by 
little acts of considei'ation and kindness displayed at his booth. 

> The finii who wishes to go- more extensively into this feature of ad- 
vertising can hii'e a professional magician, or a comic song and dance 
artist for the purpose of drawing attention toward his exhibit. When 
this is done a good talker should be placed in charge of the exhibit, one 
who understands the wares being shown and one who can explain the 
superior points of them over others of similar make. 

Even a phonograph can be made to serve as an attraction. An in- 
strument of good, clear tone may be rented and a large variety of songs, 
comic and serious, as well as monologue sketches and instrumental selec- 
tions can be rendered during the time the fair is most crowded by sight- 
seers. * ’ 

A large register could be used for the purpose of obtaining a good 
mailing list. A souvenir may be promised all who would register their 
names ^pd addresses, or it may be distributed then and there. Accom- 
panying the souvenir should be a carefully, selected lot of literature. 

Even a guessing contest of some kind could be instituted to create 
enthusiasm among the visitors to the exhibit. No matter what the means 
used, so long as it has some unique or original feature it is bound to 
prove a success. 
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The fair grounds are usually some distance from the business por- 
tion of the towns and cities where they are held. A telephone could be 
placed there for the convenience of the public. A place can be provided 
where parcels may be checked free of charge ; this would prove a boon to 
many. A bulletin board might be displa5^ed bearing the latest news of 
the day and especially any news of the fair. This would also be greatly 
appreciated. 

The merchant who desires to make the most of country fair adver- 
tising should visit the fair regularly himself. By keeping his eyes open 
he will see many little schemes that could be utilized to advantage. 

A little scheme used by one merchant was to have a number of red, 
white and blue cards printed similar to the cards used by the judges for 
marking prize-winning exhibits. One of these would have printed in 
large type ''First Prize/^ the others "S:i^cond and "Third 

respectively. Below these legends, in smaller type, the store 
being advertised was said to have received the prize for variety of goods 
on display. The verdict, it was said, was given by the people. These 
cards were hung upon buggies, wagons, live stock, and in fact sometimes 
on individuals of the human species. 

There was considerable fun made out of the affair and the store 
came in for a good share of advertising. 

Picture cards, puzzle cards, novelties of all kinds, samples, etc., can 
all be profitably utilized at times by judicious distribution at the country 
fair. 

The merchants situated in the towns and cities in which these fairs 
are held has additional chances for obtaining benefits from the country 
fair. Their stores can be made the center of attraction by a number of 
different methods. 

Very often, too, there is a parade throughout the town, in which 
the merchants display their wares by meahs of floats. These parades 
should never be thought merely a source of annoyance and expense, as 
they very often are. This parade is as necessary tO' the success of the 
fair, in some localities, as the circus parade is to the circus. Time and 
money can very well be spent to advantage in this way. A novel idea 
brings forth more free and spontaneous newspaper publicity than any- 
thing else. 

The country fair brings about a season of gayety that the merchants 
should imitate. A smile and a hand-shake should be forthcoming at all 
times. Friendliness is often one of the most potent advertising agents. 

At a recent Pennsylvania countr)^ fair, a novel mode of advertising 
was employed by a number of business houses. "Bomb-shells/^ made of 
tough papier mache, were filled with advertising matter and then fired 
high in the air from a mortar. 'At the height of several hundred, fee|;,|}T^, 
shells exploded, scattering the enclosed circulars, cards, etc., "to the four 
winds.” The concerns interested offered certain prizes, reductions, aridt 
other inducements for the recovery and presentation of the circulars. In ' 
some cases there were perhaps ten prize slips in a hundred ; in others, all 
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the slips were redeemable. The ascent of the bombs was watched by 
eager multitudes, and there was much scrambling for the falling litera- 
ture. 

Window displays should play an important part in the advertising 
during fair week. Every means at hand should be used to make them 
attractive. They should be brilliantly lighted up at night. Frequent 
changes during the week might prove advantageous also. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

OPENING A NEW STORE 

P erhaps the most difficult problem in advertising is that which 
confronts the new man advertising a new store in a new location. 
The problem is difficult, not because the advertising of “openings” 
is difficult, but because he has a new constituency to cater to and he may 
not be just sure what keynote to strike. He might enter upon a forcible 
campaign emphasizing prices when he should have held up values most 
emphatically. He might dilate upon his improved facilities for procuring 
the newest and latest styles and fashions when he should have em- 
phasized prices. 

As a usual thing a merchant opening up a new store in a new town 
has his hands full attending to fitting up the store, receiving new goods, 
etc., but he should not neglect every opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the usual trend of the advertising done by his competitors 
to be. He should watch their advertisements closely so as to see just 
what policy each store seems to be pursuing. Should the majority be 
harping on low prices, he may make sure that the people are being at- 
tracted by just that kind of advertising. But on that account alone he 
should not blindly follow in their footsteps. It might be better policy to 
start out as a “quality store.” Still an examination covering several 
months of the advertising done in a town or city will show the general 
tendency of the people’s desires. From this knowledge, to which he may 
add from personal interviews with other business and professional men, 
he must settle upon a store policy. It would be folly for him to make 
up his, mind that he was going to run his store along certain lines before 
finding out the practicability of such a policy in that place. Even his 
purchases should be governed to a large extent upon the policy, even 
though he decide to carry a large range of merchandise covering all 
classes, low, medium and high-grade. 

Some weeks before his opening he should set out to obtain a good 
mailing list consisting of heads of families. A good directory will 
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usually supply this. To those on this list it would be policy to send a 
printed invitation to visit his store on opening day. This invitation 
should be printed on a good quality of bond paper and be printed on one 
page of a folded note size, similar in all respects to a wedding invitation. 
It might read as follows : 

ROBERT JONES & COMPANY 
request the pleasure of your presence at the 
formal opening of their 
New Store 

Nineteen Broad Street 
Thursday 

March Twenty-first 
Nineteen hundred and twelve 
Clothing Shoes Furnishings 

These should be mailed about a week previous to the opening day. 
The opening announcement should be of considerable size. A page 
is none too large a space to use in the lesser towns or even in the larger 
cities where space runs into money quickly. This announcement should 
give all the particulars that are necessary to give the public an idea of 
what the store is going to be and of what it is going to do. 

The opening of the New Sel fridge store in London, England, some 
years ago, was marked by a departure in advertising that has been found 
acceptable to the public. Since then the opening announcements of new 
and old stores have been materially altered for the better. We reproduce 
a number of the opening announcements that occupied whole pages in the 
Cleveland papers, when the Halle Bros. Co. opened their new store there. 
[See pp. 104, 105, 106, 107.] 

Gimbel Brothers, New York, recently opened up a new store. In 
one of their opening announcements they said : 

A Great New Retail Store in the Heart oe New York 

About the time that this advertisement appears, our New 
York store will be open for business. We have spent two years 
in building it, five years in planning it, ^nd sixty-seven years in 
getting the “know-how” to run it. 

It is the latest and the largest addition to the great retail 
stores of New York. An investment of $17,000,000 is staked 
on our ability to make it the most attractive and satisfying store 
in a city possessing many stores that are attractive and satis- 
fying- , 

We shall spai'e no effort to make this store one of the 
sights of New York, and when you come here we ask you to 
visit us. Our welcome takes no measure of your purse or of 
your purpose. If you come merely in curiosity, you are wel- 
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come — and there a-re mer- 
chandise displays, music, rest 
and refreshment to make 
your visit long and pleasant* 

If you come frankly for in- 
formation as to styles, with 
no idea of purchase, you are 
just as welcome, and you 
will find no better place in 
America or Europe to study 
styles and learn proper 
prices. And if you come as 
a prospective purchaser, you 
will find the largest assort- 
ments in New York and 
values that make your visit 
profitable. 

We shall conduct a let- 
ter-order seiwice for those 
who cannot reach us in per- 
son. This, like other Gimbel features, is planned as an im- 
provement on everything heretofore done. It will be a true, 
personal service, trained, intelligent, prompt and satisfactory; 

, not at all like the usual mechanical mail-order system. 

Send us your address for descriptive booklet and for letter- 
service catalog when issued. 

The interior of the store should be made ’as attractive as possible. 
There should be as many flowering plants, palms, cut flowers and set 
pieces as there is room for. No legitimate expense should be spared to 
make the visit of the public one to be remembered and talked about. 
Attractive goods should be on display everywhere. These should be 
representations of the stocks to be handled by the store. 

Music should be provided and an attractive program rendered. Ices 
may be served or not, as is decided. As a usual thing it is not advisable 
to cater to the inner man except there is a restaurant or bakery or some 
such department as a part of the store. 

Souvenirs should be freely handed to the visitors. It is desirable 
that there should be four different classes of souvenirs for a store cater- 
ing to the four classes— men, women, boys and girls. The souvenirs 
suitable for giving to women would be of practically little use for men 
and would not be appreciated. The boys and girls should not be over- 
looked. if children's goods are to be handled. As a usual thing, the 
opening is intended to impress the parents. The store should begin at 
once to make friends of the little folks. They have lots of power when 
it comes to purchases for their own wear and use. 

Besides the souvenirs to be given away to the visitors, small booklets 
should be handed out. These booklets should not attempt to catalogue 
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and list price the stock. They should be more in the nature of a simple 
request for patronage, telling how the store hoped to deserve it by un- 
tiring energy in obtaining the newest modes and styles and how careful 
the service of the store would be to make trading there not only profitable 
but pleasant. To this might be added a list of departments or a list of 
classes of goods to be handled. 

, It is often a question whether it is desirable or not to offer goods 
for sale at a formal opening. In nine cases out of ten it will prove better 
to offer no goods for sale whatever. Have the people come, inspect the 

WatchtheCat Watch IheCat Watch theCatXhe Cat 

In the Bag Every Day In the Bag Every Day IntheBagEveryDay isovr of the bag 

CrownTailor- 
ing Company 
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store, the stock and its convenierxces. Have a pleasant word with each, 
either personally or through the sales force, and bid them come again. 

The Crown Tailoring Company, Toronto, used a unique and novel 
method of announcing their opening. Cut No. i shows the announce- 
ment as it appeared in every Toronto paper on the second day, there 
having been one on the preceding day that showed the cat at the bottom 
of the bag. The announcement, “Watch the cat in the Bag Every Day,^' 
was hardly necessary after the first day, for people noticing the different 
position of our feline friend on each succeeding day, eagerly looked 
forward to a solution of the mystery. It came with the final announce- 
ment that The Crown Tailoring Company, of Toronto, had opened up a 
new store. This while clever, and no doubt very effective at the time, is 
of questionable! value. Blind advertising is either very successful or it 
is just the opposite — ^more often the opposite. 

Such advertising not only costs considerable money, but is a risky 
proposition to handle. If the advertisements take the popular fancy, they 
are successful, if the public does not take to it, it is money wasted. That 
is all there is to it. It is something like the popular song question. Some 
one sings a song at some theater or music hall and it immediately becomes 
popular. Who can tell what made it so? It is very often not on account 
of its merits. It might even obtain its popularity from a wink of the eye 
of the pretty soubrette who sings it. And so a popular song is born. 

Blind advertising is merely an experiment, and experiments are 
often very costly. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SPRING AND EAEE OPENINGS 




I, Utlaktr Hr tertHNMl 


W HEN the spring season opens out, the mer- 
chant should have his plans for the season 
all laid out. He should also have a general KowbI 

idea of just what lines he will advertise, how long 
he will advertise them, and how much space he will 
give to advertising them. 

The merchant who is really ready with his 
advertising campaign when spring arrives is to be 
congratulated. Very few ever are. 

The preparation of the spring advertising plans , 
should begin when the merchant buys his first bill 

of goods for spring. It should continue throughout 
the rest of the buying season. Sometimes the traveler, makes a sugges- 
tion, sofnetimes the samples suggest some line of advertising, and often 
in reading his trade papers ideas present themselves that are stowed away 
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in his memory for future use. A better plan, however, is to use an 
"‘idea” book, and place these ideas under one heading, i. e., Spring Ad- 
vertising. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers often supply printed booklets, win- 
dow cards, etc., copies of which are usually shown with the samples. 

The merchant must make arrange- 
ments for receiving the necessarj^ 
quantity and have a place for each 
piece of such literature in his plans. 

Then there’s the question of 
cuts. Many of these are provided 
by the manufacturer, and proofs of 
these must be preserved and adver- 
tisements woven around them for 
use at the proper time. 

New suggestions for advertis- 
ing crop up and the plans begin to 
mature. Booklets and leaflets are 
prepared and sent to the printer. 
Cuts that are necessary are or- 
dered. Envelopes are addressed if 
the store possesses a mailing list. 
Often the mailing list is selected 
from the latest directory or tax list. But that is only a part of the general 
plan. Some of the .fixtures in use have to be altered. New furniture has 
to be ordered. New rugs, carpets, cases; |>erhaps new window fixtures 
and stands are required. These all have to be looked after so that they 
will be in position for the spring opening. 

Painting and decorating follows the alterations; following these, 
the' spring housecleaning. Floors must be scrubbed and oiled, broken 
cartons must be replaced by brighter and newer ones. In fact, every- 
thing must be thoroughly overhauled, dusted, washed, cleaned. 

All this must be done with as little confusion as possible, foj: busi- 
ness must gO' on just the same. Goods are being sold and goods are 
coming in. Some merchants very wisely hold back the new goods until 
the latest possible moment. This is done for the purpose of forcing out 
the winter lines. It has another effect that is often overlooked. When 
all new, or nearly all new lines are brought out and shown simultaneously 
an impression is given that the styles are in reality new. If they are 
placed in stock as received, by the time the spring selling ' is on in real 
earnest the styles are old to both the salesmen and the patrons of the 
store. 

The real spring advertising of a store should start off with a spring 
opening. Every store of any pretensions whatever, any store that has 
any following at all, and any store that desires to build up a permanent 
trade should have at least two bpening days, one in spring, the other in 
the fall. The opening marks an epoch in the store, for both patrons and 
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sales-people. It brings forward the new season with much more force 
than if allowed to be gradually ushered in, and, as before stated, the new 
styles are brought forth, one with another, the whole making a complete 
showing. Then, too, there are the attendant decorations, music, eclat, 
all adding much to the value of the styles shown. 

As a usual thing the fonnal opening of new styles is extended over 
two or more days in the larger cities. In the smaller cities where there 
is usually some farming trade, it is advisable to have a three-day opening, 
commencing on Thursday. If this is done the opening may be further 
divided, when both men^s and women’s goods are kept in stock, into 
Ladies’ Day, Men’s Day and Farmers’ Day. The exhibits should be 
changed to meet the requirements of each day, the decorations being the 
same for all, although the general program of the entertainment might 
be varied. 

The decorations for the spring opening should partake of the nature 
of the season. What more simple then than living plants, flowers and 
foliage. Artificial plants should be used as sparingly as possible for the 
spring decorations, although for winter use they do very well. The ex- 
tent of the use of blooming plants and cut flowers will depend largely 
upon the amount of cash set aside for decoration purposes. It is a well- 
known fact that many of the large department stores spend thousands of 
dollars for cut flowers and plants when having formal openings. These 
vast sums are usually considered to be well spent, too. One shrewd 
merchant in a small city made arrangements with a florist, the only one 
in the place, to decorate his store for his opening days and as recompense 
gave him the privilege of placing price tickets on each plant and of having 
an attendant present to make sales and take orders. The scheme worked 
well Small cards were used on each plant for sale, stating that it was 
loaned for the exhibit and was for sale, giving the price. The co-opera- 
tion of these two resulted in benefit to both. The merchant had an 
abundance of fresh flowers for decoration pui'poses, and the help and 
skill of the florist in decorating for absolutely nothing. The florist sold 
many plants and took orders for many more and got sufficient adver- 
tising, at no expense other than his time, to pay him well. It might be 
stated that no plants were delivered from the exhibit until after the 
opening was over. 

Great care should be bestowed upon the goods displayed at these 
openings. They should be carefully examined for flaws, or apparent 
flaws, for only the most perfect of goods should be openly displayed. 

The fixtures and cases should be tastily decorated. Small tables 
with liighly polished tops can often be used throughout a store for the 
display of many lines of small wares for the opening days. 

The main object of the opening should be to show goods. It may 
not be necessary to refuse to sell goods, nor is it usually advisable to do 
so, but inore time should be spent in showing new styles, telling about 
their desirable qualities, how they are made, of what they are made^ than 
is usually taken in the rush of making sales. For this reason every 
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available space should be given up to a display of goods. The practice 
of giving expensive souvenirs has. been carried to excess in some of the 
larger city stores. Often many dollars are wasted in this *way. If the 
merchant wishes to present some tok^en of his pleasure to the visitors of 
his exhibit, he can dO' so in a very simple manner. Cut flowers have 
often been used, and from all accounts have been far more acceptable 
than some trashy piece of tinsel or spangle. 

Manufacturers will gladly co-operate with the retail merchant in 
making his display at his opening a success. They will loan or send on 
consignment many lines that are of perhaps higher value or rarer quality 
than are usually carried in stock. Samples of many lines can be secured 
and orders taken from these samples. 

The firm selling clothing, either men’s or women’s, would find it 
convenient to have sample suits of a high quality displayed at the opening, 
even when they have to be purchased outright. Orders can be taken from 
these and in the end the samples can be disposed of to advantage. 

Handsome and expensive rugs can be utilized in the same way by 
merchants, handling this line of goods. In fact there is hardly any line 
of goods that cannot be toned up by samples or sample lots on consign- 
ment. ^ 

' If it is possible, the shoe merchant would find it very profitable to 
procure skins of the leathers used in some of the lines in which he special- 
izes. It would also add to the educational feature of such a demonstra- 
tion if the different parts of the shoe were on display, and shoes shown 
in different stages of making, showing completely the processes followed. 

Then again the polish manufacturers should be asked for sample 
boxes and bottles of polishes for free distribution. Free samples of 
laces, foot powders and such things would greatly aid both retailer and 
manufacturer in furthering the sale of their lines. 

A musical program should be provided whenever the expense is 
warranted. When good music is heard at an opening, there is sure to be 
a charm about the whole that will add considerably to the value of the 
goods on exhibition. 

Sometimes a special invitation is extended to the public. * These 
should be printed in a fomial manner and on formal stationery. For the 
smaller stores this item of expense can easily be cut out unless the local 
papers have been proven useless. 

The window decorations are of equal importance with the interior 
decorations. These displays sould be simple in some respects and elabo- 
rate in others. But little merchandise should be displayed, and that 
little must be shown in an appropriate setting. A clever design in white 
and light green might be made, and this together with potted plants 
form the display. The whole should be made to present as rich am 
appearance as possible. The trim should be placed the evening before 
the opening day. If placed before that time, it seems to lose much of its 
effectiveness. It may' be left, for some days after, but should, not be 
placed before. 
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It is often found desii*- 
able, even in downtown dis- 
tricts, where stores close 
early, to remain open on the 
evenings of openings, at 
least until nine o'clock. 

The spring opening may 
then be considered to be the 
starting point of the spring 
advertising. From that time 
on the campaign should be 
carried on with an aggres- 
siveness equal only to the 
capacity of the store for do- 
ing business. 

The fall opening should 
be conducted on practically 
the same lines, seasonable 
goods being the central fig- 
ure of the display. At these 
fall openings there can be 
made elaborate decorations 
of the beautifully colored 
leaves and branches of trees 
that are to l>e harl for the 
cutting in the country. The 
expense of the decorations 
for fall openings is thus cut 
down considerably below 
that of the spring openings. 

Very often at some of 
the openings there are very 
clever schemes used for the 
purpose of bringing out 
large crowds. One of these 
that has been used success- 
fully by a number of mer- 
chants is to present certain 
gifts to those who hold 
numbered coupons corre- 
sjponding with the numbers 
placed on* the gifts. 


oar autumn opening 
correctly mirrors fashion’s tendencies 


and 

baby (dotbei 






dreitfoodi, 
new fiilcs, 
novelties, 
laces, 

I tnmmmgs, 
garnitures, 
veiliiig, 
neckwear, 
and other 
fancies 
and fabrics 


new millinery 

Our pre»t/it^«Jchihitian it 
weii worth waiting for, ttt- 
(ordtng to tht hundrtdt of 
lisilort who txprriied thtir 
opinionB hert todap. To- 
ledo women are almott uitani- 
mou« irt their pra»e and thorn 
who haoe oetn our 
modetr, are ready to depei^ 
on our judgment for their imn* 
viduttl neede, a$ our adapta- 
liont at well at our teleetiont 
of oriytnaf modett, are exeep- 
(ionotly modnh. 

tftm to ViU «» «»!«>« 

»*i'* t»t5# 


dress trimmings 

A handsome array of the new- 
e$t ideas gneft vititon on our 
mam door. The nvnon't late 
noieltiet and color eomhina-,^ 
tiont nre here in o targe ea-‘ 
riety of ranty beaut (fut de- 
tigni. Ranging from the all 
black ttbnoniag buads, Starni. 
turet. motif*, etc. , to the toft, 
subdued shadingt and finally 
to the rirh Rirtian, Ortental, 
Egyptian and Paisley combi 
nationt most artistically ef- 
fective. 

Aa**<T» t» *11 (U* WIT Iw* ItoOww » 


among the dress fabrics for fall and winter 

fn this realm oar tekethn* have inetuded not only the siaplc weavet and 
colors, but also the most exeluslve and fothionabk faieits-the eery ehoie- 
*tl produtts of European and Amerkan looms. Many of our new fabrics 
will be shown nowhere but here, at they are txcliuivtly ours and made for 
our ute bg the foremost manufacturers in thu eountrg and abroad. 

dress goods silks arid velvets 


* Mt wicto CMwtoiiiito tkimu* tr\ 


TttMk UnT*). wrtw WWW Ori, 4k JUa, 




initiai exhibit 

in our new fur section 

/n opening this new department on our 
third floor tot are giving Toledo women 
a fur sdore In which fa shop that is 
strictly up to our establithed standards 
of A quatUg, assured styles, depend- 
able mtrehondise'tmd rtpresentuHoe 
assorfmentO, 


wearing apparel tor entire family 
Ask for wAo/eiir you may need in 
ready-to-wear apparet. /UrnisAings, 

: halt or shoes for men, for misses, for 
youths, for boys, girls and ehUdren. 
dotgn to the tiniest baby- we wtU show 
mu tines second to none ih the city of 
Toledo, 


Wf' momi Am imuIw ik* 4MA't uu* m4 ptmuik mOf. 

to. 'to*'.* • kitol . iIitK to. 

IHM M<t tk« tow4l •*4 tiMl 


THETHOMPSONrHUDSON COMPANY 


A Western merchant offered fifteen gifts in this way for the purpose 
of advertising his opening. He advertised the opening and the gift 
scheme at the same time by having circulars distributed to every house in 
the city. A few hundred were also mailed to out-of-town customers. 
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Each circular was numbered, the numbers running from i to 6,000, the 
number of circulars printed. 

The gifts were to be numbered by a committee, and the person 
holding a circular with a corresponding number took the gift without 
any further ado. There was but one condition, and that was that the 
person holding the winning number must be present in person to claim 
the gift. These circulars were distributed about a week before the 
opening and the same day the windows were trimmed with the gifts. A 
large card stated the conditions under which they were to be given away, 
and that any adult who did not possess a circular could obtain one by 
applying within the store. 

The evening before the opening, the gifts were removed from the 
windows, and the mayor of the city and a local banker, acting as a com- 
mittee, selected the numbers. These numbers were selected from those 
that had been given out on the circulars. After fifteen numbers had been 
chosen, they were placed in separate envelopes and thoroughly mixed. 
They were then passed over to another committee composed of a lawyer 
and a school teacher. This committee placed one of these envelopes upon 
each of the articles to be given away. This done, the envelopes were 
opened and the numbers attached to the gifts. 

Now mark this: All of this was done in the presence of another 
committee consisting of the editor of the local daily and representatives 
from the three labor organizations in the city. 

All of this was not absolutely necessary and seems to be a long way 
around a little corner. But the merchant had two purposes in view and 
he attained them. First, to insure an absolutely impartial offer, and, 
second, to thoroughly advertise the event. You may be sure the different 
committees did not hold their tongues, especially as a light lunch was 
spread after these very arduous labors had been completed. / 

The opening was a success and it was due entirely to the fifteen gifts 
which were every one of them claimed. 

This may be considered by many as sensational, but it proved suc- 
cessful. Had it failed it might have been censured, but success will 
always atone for any mild shortcomings like this. 

The opening advertisements shown in this chaper and on pages 104, 
105, 106, 107, 109, and 1 14, are in a marked degree better and show a 
tendency towards broader display than those used in the former editions. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
little selling helps 

I T HAS often been said of advertising, that all advertising is good, but 
there can be little doubt that some forms are better than others. Some 
kinds of advertising will bring better results than others, and it is a 
well-known fact that a plan that has proven successful with one merchant 
often fails utterly with another. 

It is very generally conceded that newspaper advertising is the best 
medium for the retailer to use, but in every part of the world bright 
minds are giving serious thought to other methods of advertising, to 
little schemes that will help to sell goods — little selling helps. 

A great deal of good publicity can be gained, and in most cases 
increased direct sales made, by the use of one or more of these little 
schemes every once in a while. 

Many merchants go on the principle, however, that everything that 
attracts attention to their stores is good advertising. In this they are 
often very much mistaken. Notoriety can never be advertising, no more 
than a notorious person may justly be said to be famous. 

Any scheme that will attract favorable attention to, and friendly 
comment of, a store is, without doubt, good advertising, but the same 
cannot be said of schemes that get a store talked about in an^unfavorable 
way. ‘‘Scheme advertising,’^ as it is usually termed, is, on the whole, 
good advertising. The merchant should be careful in selecting and 
carrying out his scheme, that is all. 

A clothier advertised a special sale of trousers, and in his adver- 
tisements was prominently displayed this offer : 


The first three men entering our store on Sale Day, August 
2d, will each be presented with a pair of $3.50 trousers, abso- 
lutely free. All those who wish may sleep on our doorstep 
all night. 


An offer of this kind is likely to cause trouble for any merchant 
making it. Then, again, it is likely to- attract to the store an undesirable 
class of persons. They will be there, ready to fight for the goods offered 
free, but with no intention of paying any price, no matter how low, for 
anything. Such an offer would never be attractive to the persons intended 
to be reached by the advertiser. 

Any scheme of a sensational character that is calculated to bring 
into or about the store the unruly element of the locality is more likely 
to prove injurious than beneficial. 
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A clothing merchant in one of otir larger cities drew a large crowd 
in front of his store (the inside was deserted) dtiring a Thanksgiving 
sale, by letting loose one hundred live turkeys from his upper story win- 
dows, Some one hundred persons got live turkeys after a chase, and 
some thousands witnessed the proceedings, but not many of these same 
thousands ever went inside of that merchant’s store. The results were 
less than expected. The cost was never made up from the sales made 
through that species of advertising. 

The idea of throwing goods from the roof of a building to the wait- 
ing and expectant crowds below can sometimes be made the means of 
considerable talk about the store. 

Sometimes some of the schemes used by merchants ai'e intended 
to be '%mart,” or are made with the intention of having the public 
adjudge the merchant as a sharp, or shrewd, or cunning advertiser. 

Here’s a little thing that proved successful. A druggist had a large 
number of folders printed, advertising his business. One page was given 
up to the scheme. The folder was entitled, ‘'Vest Pocket Rules for All 
Games,” and was suitably illustrated. These were advertised freely in 
the papers and were given away free. When the seeker after knowledge 
had secured one he found that the "Rules for All Games” was in reality 
only one imle, which applied alike to all games. It was : 

"KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT.” 

This was an intentional "catch” on the part of the advertiser, and 
the public took it as it Was given. Not so was it with a cigar dealer, who 
made himself very unpopular by his smartness. He was ever on the 
lookout for "gags” and schemes, whereby he could catch his customers. 
He put a card in his window which read : 


I WILL PAY $15.00 
FOR 1912 PENNIES 


One or two respectable persons were taken in by this. When they 
found that the offer made was $15.00 for $19.12, or "nineteen hundred 
and twelve single pennies,” they transferred their trade to a cigar dealer 
who was not. quite so sharp. 

A shoe merchant made a lot of trouble for himself not long ago by 
using a simple little scheme. He had a waterproof shoe that was guar- 
anteed to withstand any amount of water, and had one placed in a glass 
dish of water. Before doing this he resorted to the vaseline bottle, and 
after a liberal coating of thii preparation, it kept out the water perfectly. 
After this practical test (?) had sold a large number of the shoes, the 
purchasers began bringing them back with the complaint that they leaked. 
The merchant explained how the shoe in the window was made water- 
proof, and by liberal allowances on new shoes kept his customers. Had 
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he frarfckly told his customers when they made their purchases that the 
use of vaseline would aid the shoe in resisting water, he might have saved 
himself a good deal of worry and loss. 

A trick of a similar nature was used by another shoe merchant, but 
it was one that -was not calculated to dO' him an injury, because in reality 
no one was injured. 

He had two thermometers in his window. One was placed in a 
cushion-soled shoe, and the other alongside of it. A window card called 
attention to the dijfference in temperature, inside and outside of the shoe. 
The one inside of the shoe registered about twenty degrees more heat 
than the one outside, but, of course, it was 'Taked.'^ It attracted a great 
deal of attention from its uniqueness. This same scheme might be used 
in summer, showing an oxford to be many degrees cooler than a high 
shoe. 

There are a great many schemes that are beneficial without bringing 
direct .results. Others there are that cannot bring any good results no 
matter how they are worked. Then there are many that will not bring 
results adequate to their cost. Sometimes a scheme that is merely in- 
tended to remind the public that the store exists will in the end pay, but 
it is best to have a dozen little schemes bringing in direct results than one 
intended merely to familiarize the name of the store. 

A merchant in a 'Tactory’^ town made use of the following scheme 
to get direct results : 

In the first instance, he held what he termed ^^An Envelope Discount 
Day.'’ He advertised that every employee of the factories in the town 
who would bring his pay envelope to the store 011 a certain date would 
receive a discount of five per cent, on all purchases made for cash on that 
day. To help the scheme along, he had a number of manila envelopes 
printed, to be used' as pay envelopes by the different factories, with the 
following inscription in one corner: 

Present this envelope at H 's store on December 12th 

and receive a discount of 5 per cent, on all purchases made on 

that date. 

As this is the kind of argument that appeals to most men, the store 
was crowded on the date named. The store had to be kept open during 
the evening to supply the demands that were made on it. 

Any scheme that stamps a merchant as progressive,* as original, as 
determined to stand in the front rank of his line of business, is bound to 
win the respect and support of an evei“-watchful public. There is a 
perfect thirst for novelty today, and when a business man finds, that 
some competitor more active than himself is leaving him behind in the 
race, it is time for him to cut loose from some of the cut-and-dried 
business methods of a generation ago. Give>^he public something new 
and they will call at your store if for nothing more than to pay a tribute 
to your progressiveness. 
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In order to get rid quickly of a large quantity of shopworn and 
unsalable goods, one firm placed them all on a big counter, and advertised 
that among the lot were many worth $2.50 and $3, and that on Monday 
morning a ‘'stock market” sale would be held, beginning promptly at ten 
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SENSATIONAL ADVERTISING 


o’clock and lasting just one hour. The price might suddenly drop to fifty 
cents, the lowest point, or it might soar to $2, the highest. The “market” 
was manipulated or controlled in the following manner: A number of 
tickets, with prices starting at 50 cents, and rising by 5-cent jumps to $2, 
were printed. Starting exactly at ten o’clock a number was drawn, which 
a clerk standing beside a big clock near the counter posted as the opening 
price on the bargains. One price held for five minutes only, when a new 
ticket was drawn and posted, and so on throughout the hour. 


Little Selling Helps 
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The bargain brigade, scenting a sensation, was out in full force, and 
all the thrill and excitement of a real stock market in miniature was ex- 
perienced by the eager crowd, as prices dropped, soared, and dropped 
again. There was a wild scramble when the price, early in the hour, 
dropped to- 75 cents, and timid buyers loaded up. The market soon 
rallied, however, and the purchasers congratulated themselves ; but when, 
a little later, it dropped to 65 cents, there was an onslaught which almost 
swept the clerks off their feet. By eleven o’clock the pile of goods was 
nearly all turned into cash, and the proprietor clapped himself on the 
back for a clever fellow. 

A scheme like this can be carried out by any firm with any kind of 
merchandise. During the duller days of midsummer or midwinter it 
would help to liven up sales. It should be well advertised in advance and 
the scheme carefully explained so as to avoid any misunderstanding. 

Baby shows can sometimes be made tO' produce a good increase in 
the departments devoted to infants’ wear, but beware of jealous mothers. 

A shoe dealer recently announced in an advertisement that he would 
sell silver dollars at 95 cents each. Each customer was required to fur- 
nish proper change and the store presented a busy scene. Many amusing 
incidents occurred. Some thought the dollars had never had a sufficiently 
formal introduction to Uncle Sam and hesitated about purchasing them, 
and after doing so would test the coin in various ways. Only one was 
sold to a customer. 

A‘'.§t. Louis clothing dealer once made the statement that : 

'Tresident Roosevelt, the Stork and we are all of one 
mind. 

“Therefore — The first father of living twins born in St. 
Louis during the coming month of May of this year will be 
welcome to a pair of our best trousers of his own selection. 

The first father of living triplets born during the same month 
can have one of our best suifs. The first father of living quad- 
ruplets born during May will be entitled to a suit and overcoat. 
Come early and avoid the rush.” 

The value of such an advertisement lies purely in the free notices 
the firm will receive in the papers. The chances are, of course, that not 
one of the offers can be accepted, because such events are rare occur- 
rences. 

There are every year several events of much local importance, such 
as celebrations pi one kind and another. Any merchant could take ad- 
vantage of this by issuing an official program. 

The window can be used very often for attracting attention to- the 
store. Some very clever ideas have been used. A good one for arousing 
curiosity is the smashed window idea, where a piece of timber is sup- 
posed to have been hurled through a plate glass window. The effect is 
produced without any damage to the glass, by gluing a portion of the 
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piece of wood inside the window and the remainder on the outside, and 
then drawing lines with soap and glue to give the appearance of cracked 
glass. Such a window is talked about, and commented upon ; and if the 
right kind of window cards explaining the ‘‘accident’’ are used, the result 
is added publicity to the store. 

Years ago, if a window was accidentally smashed, it was quickly 
boarded up and the glass replaced at the fii'st opportunity. Now, when 
an accident happens, the merchant tries to make something out of it by 
some clever advertising scheme. 

A Milwaukee dollar hat man used a new dollar bill in a window 
display. One night some fellow used a brick on the plate glass and got 
away with the dollar. Next morning the hat man put up a card which 
said : “The man who threw this brick is a thief, but no more so than the 
man who charges you $3 for a hat we sell for $1.” 

This idea was clever enough, but the sentiment, expressed is open to 
criticism. It implies that the $3 hat is no better than the $i hat he is 
selling, and the man who is selling the $3 hat is a thief. Such advertising 
is unworthy of any first-class establishment, because it is false. Most 
people would recognize the lie and resent it. 

A little trade scheme somewhat out of the ordinary is one recently 
instituted by a city store. The store decided that on a certain day of the 
month to be selected, cash purchases made by all patrons would be re- 
funded. To further increase interest in the scheme the store inserted 
coupons in one section of their advertising in the daily newspapers, on 
which the public was invited to write the name and address of the most 
popular young woman of its acquaintance, and the five young women 
who received the highest number of votes cast in the contest would be 
selected to name the day of the month on which all cash purchases would 
be refunded. Each of the fivei womer^ to be selected was to be rewarded 
with a fine silk dress pattern for their kindness in lending their efforts to 
the success of the scheme. 

The above scheme is an enlargement upon the idea of refunding 
cash purchases, in that it enlists the attention and interest of those who 
are desirous of seeing the most popular woman of their acquaintance 
selected as one of the judges. 

This scheme has proven so profitable with some finns that they have 
used it over and over again, varying the details slightly to add freshness 
to it. 

Some merchants may think that this is an expensive thing to do, 
but it seldom amounts to more than a five per cent, discount on the 
month’s sales, often less. The idea looks bigger than it ^s. It is like the 
refunding of every fifth purchase of like amount. This is a discount of 
twenty per cent. But to the buying public it looks far more. 

Some men endeavor to attract attention tO' their business by making 
themselves remarked by their personal peculiarities. A well-known hatter 
in an eastern city wore, year in and year out, a bell-crowned silk hat of 
pronouncedly antique construction. Every one wanted to know who he 
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was, and his hat became a standing advertisement of his business. A 
furnisher always wore vests of startling construction and color effects. 
A famous rubber dealer was a well-known first-nighter, always occupying 
the most conspicuous box in the house, making offerings of the largest 
bouquets to the actresses, and invariably hissing when the audience 
applauded. Being known as a startling nuisance, his business became 
well known also-. The public has little patience with such forms of ad- 
vertisement nowadays. The motive is too apparent, and sensible men 
are disgusted at the lack of self-respect that leads a man to become a 
Merry Andrew for money. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

GUESSING AND VOTING CONTESTS 

S OME merchants would allow a good business to slowly dwindle 
down and die before they would turn their minds to a voting or 
guessing contest. These merchants class these innocent schemes as 
gambling, and without thought cast them aside. If this were the result 
of religious principles, it would be excusable, but it is usually because 
they are too deeply in the ‘TuP' of routine that this is so. 

Among the best of schemes that can be used to revive a dying 
business or turn a dull season into a busy one, is a voting or guessing 
contest. These contests awaken interest in the store holding them and 
might often be used to avert disaster. 

The success of any scheme, whether a voting or guessing contest, 
depends largely upon the publicity given to it. No matter what the 
scheme a merchant decides to use, unless it is well advertised, it will 
prove a failure. People must know that the scheme exists or they \^!ll 
not have a chance to participate in it. 

Guessing how many beans in a bottle ; how many seeds in a pumpkin ; 
how many votes will be cast in some election ; when a clock or a watch 
will stop; how long a huge candle will burn, and others of this kind, are 
familiar schemes for attracting attention and trade. .Guessing contests 
of this order are sO' familiar that they hardly require any explanation. 

There are a great many ways of conducting these contests, however, 
and each way may be considered good to attain certain results-. Provid- 
ing a merchant merely wishes to secure a good mailing list, and incident- 
ally to have people visit his store so that they can be shown around and 
made familiar with it, a guessing schefie with no other conditions than 
the one causing^them to visit the store to make their guess on cards^ pro- 
vided for that purpose, is necessary. 
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If the scheme is meant to liven up trade during a dull season, the 
main condition should be the purchase of some article or articles of a 
certain value. For this purpose the following method is perhaps the 
best: 
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A number of prizes are offered to the persons making the best 
guesses. A coupon is issued for every purchase amounting to, let us say, 
50 cents ; two coupons for a $i purchase ; three coupons for a purchase 
amounting to $1.50, etc., the larger the purchase or the greater the num- 
ber of purchases, the more chances of guessing the customer has. Each 
coupon is printed and numbered in duplicate. The customer writes his 
name and address and guess on one part of the coupon, detaches it and 
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drops it into a convenient receptacle provided for that purpose. The 
other coupon with a similar number upon its face is retained until the 
contest is over and is used for purposes of identification. 

When the time limit for guessing has passed, some prominent man 
or a number of men are requested to act as judges and make the awards. 

Guessing contests should not run, as a usual thing, for a prolonged 
period. Good results rarely ever attend a contest that runs so long that 
the first participants lose all interest in it. Some schemes pf this nature 
have run three months and been attended with good results, but these 
have invariably been contests where the prizes run up into greater values 
than usual. A contest for an automobile could run for several months 
successfully. A contest for a $5 gold piece would not run more than a 
month and interest be kept up in it. When prizes of small or moderate 
value are offered it is far better to have three contests in three months 
than to run one contest three months. People are apt to tire of waiting 
for the results to be made known and forget all about it. This, of 
course, is not desired, because the scheme is to keep up the interest of a 
great many people in the store. 

When a date is set for closing a contest it should never be closed at 
an earlier date. Trouble is sure to follow, and many will consider that 
they have been cheated out of a chance to guess, even though they had 
never had any definite intentions of guessing at first. 

Such contests as these are always productive of good lists of names 
which should be classified as carefully as possible and used in circular- 
izing. These names represent persons who have bought goods at least 
once in the store and should produce better results from circular letters 
than names selected from among strangers to the store. 

New forms of guessing contests are being devised every day by . 
progressive, energetic and enterprising merchants. The best of these 
usually receive notice in the retailers’ own papers, the trade journals of 
the country. 

A large variety of different schemes are given in a succeeding chap- 
ter of this book. Most of them can be adapted to any business of any 
size, in any place. 

It is always desirable that a scheme of any nature should be pre- 
sented in a new character. Guessing contests have been held in almost 
every town and city in the Union, but the^same scheme can be presented 
in a new dress and receive as much attention from the public as ever. 

For instance, one merchant offers a prize of $10 for the nearest 
guess to the number of seeds in a pumpkin displayed prominently in his 
window. This can be varied and improved upon by following the 
method of another merchant. He procured a large number of new pen- 
nies and heaped them In his window and offered them for the nearest 
guess made of their number. 

Another merchant offered a Shetland pony to the boy or girl who 
guessed nearest its weight. The same contest could be varied by offering 
a guess as to its best time in driving from one place to another. By 
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varying guessing and voting schemes in this manner, new interest is 
added to old schemes. 

A voting contest is conducted on very similar lines to the guessing 
contest. For instance, Brown, the shoeman, advertises that he will send 
the most popular school teacher on a four weeks’ vacation, paying all 
expenses of board and railway fare. The teacher receiving the largest 
number of votes to be adjudged the most popular. If the teachers enter 
into the contest in friendly rivalry, Brown will be besieged by their 
friends wanting footwear. Each 50 cents on each purchase representing 
a vote, many will purchase higher price shoes than usual. Then there 
are the school children. With them working for the different teachers, it 
can easily be seen that Brown will have plenty of business to do. Besides 
the direct business to be obtained there is the constant advertising that is 
going on. One will say: ‘'Why don’t you go to Brown’s for your 
shoes? I got these there and they are perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect.” That recommendation, in its various wordings and manner of 
expressing it, means good advertising. 

Another kind of contest is that in which the contestants have to per- 
form something to enter the contest. Prominent among these is the ever 
popular “Ad~writing contest.” Most people think they can write adver- 
tisements as good as, if not better than, the professionals. This is the 
reason ad-writing contests usually produce good results. This can be 
made to bring people into the store if the contest is thrown open to all 
(professionals barred) on condition that the advertisements are submit- 
ted upon special fomis to be supplied at the store. 

One of the oldest schemes of this character, and one that is always 
good when revived, is the word-building contest. This contest means 
lots of work, and the prizes should be large in proportion. Most people 
know what it is to enter a contest of this nature, and the rewards must 
be adequate or few will enter the contest. When the contest is made 
for school children, the age limit being about sixteen years, the prizes 
need not be very, large to awaken considerable interest. The lists of 
words submitted will be shorter, and consequently the contestant will be 
well paid in receiving a smaller prize. 

For children, a ‘‘drawing” or “writing” contest is likely to produce 
as much interest as anything. The number of prizes should be as great as 
possible, even if they have tp be made of but little value. The more 
children who receive prizes, the better the store will be advertised in the 
home. 

It is always advisable to have the best exhibits shown in the window. 
Proud fathers and mothers will then talk about the store, too, and as that 
is practically all such a scheme is likely to produce it is well to secure all 
of it one can. 

A Western advertising man hit upon a good plan to have his adver- 
tisements read. He oflfered prizes for the largest number of his ad- 
vertisements in which a certain phrase w;ould occur. He al^ announced 
that in each advertisement it would occur at least twice. It was thus 
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necessary to read the advertisement through to see how many times the 
phrase appeared. 

The contest ran for three weeks. Every subscriber of the several 
papers used by the merchant would read and clip each advertisement as 
it appeared for some one who was collecting them. During this six 
weeks’ contest the advertising man made special offerings, that being 
read as they were by all readers of the papers, produced the biggest 
business the firm had ever known . 

WARNING 

GUE^SSING CONTE^SXS RUXUD OUX 

By a recent ruling of the Post Office Department, guessing contests 
of a certain class have been barred from the mails. This rule embraces 
all contests th^t are dependent upon chance rather than skill. For in- 
stance, under this head would come contests for guessing the number of 
beans in a glass jar; guessing the majority of a candidate in an election, 
or the attendance at a World’s Fair. While there is some judgment 
necessaiy^ in contests of this kind, they depend for the most part upon 
chance in hitting upon the exact number. In the future all matter per- 
taining to them will be precluded from the mails. 

This does not mean by any means that the merchant may not con- 
duct guessing contests — it only prohibits him from advertising them in 
newspapers or circulars that are to be sent through the mails. 

The number of schemes that would not come under this ruling are 
legion, and any merchant can find many tO' fit his business that can be 
properly advertised in the papers. If, however, he has any doubt about 
the scheme violating this ruling, he should submit it to the Post Office 
Department and get a special ruling upon it before deciding to use it. 


CHx\PTER XXXIL 

DRAWING CONXE^SXS 

A PERIODICAL drawing contest will liven up the deadest business. 
If it is conducted squarely and openly, there can be no fault found 
with it. If the prizes offered are generous and liberal, the winners 
will be satisfie4. 

The advertising value of a periodical drawing is good. Each par- 
ticipant in the drawing becomes an advertiser for it. And as the public 
must purchase goods to enter the drawing, the goods themselves are 
advertised. 
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The periodical drawing is something like an endless chain affair. 
The holders of winning tickets may be depended upon to talk incessantly 
about it. The holders of losing tickets, seeing the successful ones satis- 
fied, are anxious to secure numbers for the next drawing. To obtain 
these numbers or tickets, they must make further purchases. So it 
goes on. 

A Providence (R. I.) shoe house holds weekly drawings in which 
four pairs of shoes are given as prizes each week. When a sale is made 
the salesman asks the name and address of the purchaser, at the same 
time telling him — or her — to retain the sales slip, which contains a num- 
ber. Numbers corresponding to these are made out and divided into four 
lots, viz., those for purchasers of men’s, women’s, boys’ and girls’ shoes 
respectively, fi^ach of these lots is publicly placed in a box, well shaken, 
and a number drawn. The persons holding the four winning numbers 
are entitled to a prize of a well-known brand of shoe. Purchasers of 
men’s shoes have a chance to win a pair of men’s shoes ; purchasers of 
women’s shoes have a chance to draw a pair of women’s shoes, etc. 

This is, and has been for some time, a regular feature of this store, 
and has proven very successful in making the name of the particular shoe 
advertised better known than any other plan could have done. 

This periodical drawing can be carried out in a little different way 
in a small town, or even in a large city, if the store is a large one. The 
plan used above is carried out with the exception that the winner of the 
prizes must be present at the drawing. When this plan is followed it 
creates a great deal of excitement, draws crowds to the store operating 
the scheme and clearly shows that the contest is open and above board. 

When this latter way of drawing is conducted, the party drawing 
the numbers continues to draw until numbers are drawn that some one 
present holds. 

In some communities a drawing contest might be looked upon as 
merely a species of gambling. When this is the case, or where the 
retailer thinks it might be the case, he can follow a plan modeled some- 
what on the following scheme : 

Let him procure a glass box that locks with a key. In this he may 
place whatever sum of money he desires to give away, in plain sight of 
all. He can then procure 500 or 1,000 keys similar to the one that locks 
the box, but that will not, and give one key away with each purchase. On 
a given date all those who have keys may try to unlock the box and the 
one holding the key that does takes the prize. 

This scheme may be carried out in. a great many ways, and the 
prizes may be money, a parlor suite, or anything else. There may be 
several keys that fit the lock and there may be a number of prizes to 
correspond with these keys. The first one to open the lock takes the first 
prize, the second one who is able to open the box takes the second prize, 
etc., until the prizes are all awarded. 

The key scheme was worked by another firm in this way : They had 
a common door fitted over their safe door, and sent out three thousand 
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cards with keys attached. The tag r6ad: ''Five dollars in gold for $r. 
Bring this key to Bien Bros.’ store, open the lock in their safe and you 
will be entitled to $5 in gold. The condition is that you must make a 
purchase before testing your key.” Keys were distributed in the homes 
in the city, while the balance were mailed to farmers in the vicinity. 

There were ten keys in the lot that would fit the lock, and as each 
key was tried and found to open the lock the holder was given five 
dollars. The condition that a purchase must be made, amounting to at 
least one dollar, before the ke^^ could be tried, helped the firm tO' make 
the scheme self-sustaining as well as get a lot of good advertising out of 
it. 

Here is another method of holding a drawing contest that is so 
cleverly disguised that no one would actually call it a lottery scheme. 

The plan is to have a numbered' coupon, similar to the one that 
follows, in one corner of the advertising matter sent out. It is used 
usually in connection with a special sale or store opening. 

Coupon No. 3436. 

This coupon, if the number tliereon corresponds with the 
number tagged to any of the articles to be ^een in our window 
during the week of March 12, 1906, entitles you to that article 
Free, of Charge; only one coupon received from any one person. 
(Name of firm and address) 

Notice — Sign your name and address on the lines below 
and bring the coupon to us on our 

Spring Opening Day 
Thursday, March 12, 1907 

On that day the numbers selected by a committee will be placed 
on the articles, and if your coupon bears the number on any of 
them, that article is yours, free of any cost. 

Name 

Street 

Town : 

The object of this contest is to draw people to the store, and is 
usually successful in making many new customers. 

Sensational schemes, as a rule, are not successful, and are better 
left alone by the retailer. There are schanes, however, of a highly sensa- 
tional nature that sometimes prove winners. These are usually affairs 
of the moment, and must be taken advantage of at the time or not at all. 
If there is time enough to deliberate over and plan the thing out, from 
beginning to ending, there is time enough to let it alone. A country 
retailer hit upon an ingenious scheme to advertise his business. A circus 
was billed to appear in his town, and it happened that after the per- 
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formance was over a breakdown on the railroad delayed the company 
for a day. In front of the merchant’s store there were a couple of dead 
trees that he wished removed. He saw the manager of the circus, hired 
two elephants, and had them driven to the store, where they were chained 
to the trees, which they easily uprooted — a job that two men could just 
as quickly have done. Result — an enormous crowd, long notices in the 
news columns of the county and state papers, endless discussion in eveiy 
household, crowds flocking in to see the hole made by the beasts, and an 
event added to the town’s annals that linked the merchant’s name indis- 
solubly with the community. 

Compare that scheme with that of a man eating soapsuds in a drug- 
gist’s window. The former was clean and legitimate, but the latter was 
sensational and vulgar. Both drew crowds, but only the country mer- 
chant reaped success from his scheme. 

The Chicago Journal give us the following under the title, ‘‘Chicago 
Monstrosities 

“The ‘sandwich man’ is being gradually crowded out, of Chicago. 
He is too tame. People never stop nowadays to look at the signs he 
carries, and his place has been largely taken during the last few years by 
the ‘character artist.’ One of the first to make his appeai*ance was a man 
on six-foot stilts, who stops, blows a trumpet, adjusts a tripod, and pre- 
tends to take a picture in a crowded street. As the crowd reaches a sat- 
isfactory size he draws from the camera a banner advertising a cigar.” 

The article goes on to describe the “wild Indian,” the “Rube,” and 
several other “curiosities” from the side show. 

Perhaps the scheme that showed the worst taste was the one in 
which “Uncle Sam” in typical costume — high hat, dress suit, “high-water 
trousers” and all, in red, white and blue — carried about a dummy Span- 
iard, which he kicked all over the sidewalk and street. The street gamins 
were allowed to participate in the “licking” and right heartily did they 
enter into the sport. When a crowd had been attracted an advertising 
banner was produced. This sensational form of advertising is frowned 
down upon by all sensible persons, and the merchant indulging in it is 
very sure to lose more than he can gain. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

SCHEMES THAT HAVE BROUGHT BUSINESS 

T he schemes given in this chapter have been clipped from various 
sources. Nearly every one of them can be adapted to any particular 
business. Some are such as require but little or no preparation, 
while others require much consideration and planning to inaugurate. All 
have been successfully used, by live, up-to-date firms whO' have proved 
their usefulness in drawing customers to their stores. None are copy- 
righted, so that any merchant may use any or all of them freely if he 
wishes. 

Free Insurance Poeicies 

Fortner, Bunt & Co., tailors and men’s furnishers, Yonge street, 
Toronto, gave an accident insurance policy for $500 with every $10 pur- 
chase in their tailoring department. After the scheme had been running 
for two weeks, Mr. Fortner said that he could trace definite results to it, 
and he found that all his customers were interested in it, and asked for 
it with their purchases. 

These accident policies can be procured for mere nominal figures 
from companies making a specialty of low premium accident insurance. 

Car Fare Paid 

Johns Clothing House, Racine, Wis., recently closed out their busi- 
ness in that place and moved to Kenosha, Wis. They advertised that to 
all customers living in Racine, who would come to Kenosha to trade they 
would pay all expenses to and from the latter city. 

This scheme of paying railway fares to customers from neaf-by 
cities and towns is a good one and should be a feature of most stores all 
the time. 

PosTAE Card Competition 

C. R. May, Hedrick, Iowa, held a postal card competition, offering a 
prize to the person who would write “May sells Walk-Over shoes” the 
greatest number of times on a common postal card. The winner wrote 
the sentence 940 times. He reports the competition as very successful as 
a mode of advertising his store and the Walk-Over shoes. 

This scheme is an old one, but one always calculated to arouse much 
interest. Direct sales are not expected from it, but it is a good one for 
popularizing a store. 

Word-Buiedino Contest 

A leading wholesale shoe firm of this country is making use of a 
guessing contest to advertise its products. It advertises that a pair of 
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shoes will be given free to one person out of every one hundred who 
sends in the largest list of words that can be made from the letters con- 
tained in the trademark. This form of advertising is becoming ancient, 
but that it is still effective is demonstrated by the hundreds of lists of 
names submitted daily to the shoe firm. Each prize winner is sent a 
coupon which entitles him to a pair of shoes at any one of the stores 
which handle the output of this firm. Of course, the manufacturers 
reimburse the shoe dealer who gives a pair of shoes for one of their 
coupons. The contest is well advertised in the newspapers, and it creates 
a demand for that make of shoe, thus helping the dealer as w^ell as the 
manufacturer. 

A Topsy Contest 

Scott & Company, Carbondale, Pa., had a contest which might be 
adopted by any merchant. They called it a Topsy contest, and with every 
purchase of 50 cents a Topsy ticket was given, which was to be filled out 
with the name and address and a guess at the number of pairs of Topsy 
hosiery which the firm would sell from July ist to December 25th. The 
prize was a horse, rubber tire buggy and harness, the whole valued at 
$200, and a picture of this rig was printed on the back of each ticket. 
Well-known gentlemen were selected as judges of the contest, and it was 
decided that if two dr more persons made the estimate that should Tvin 
the rig, it would be decided between them by mutual agreement. In 
order to give the guessers something to base their estimates upon, the 
firm added that during the corresponding period for the previous year 
they had sold 4254 pairs of Topsy hosiery. 

A Guessing Contest 

De Young & Co., King street, Toronto, placed a gunpowder keg of 
coppers in their window with the announcement that every man who 
entered and left his name could guess at the number of coins. The first 
one to guess the correct number got the money. The barrel was silvered 
over, and a couple of holes in the side near the bottom, out of which the 
coppers flowed, showed that the barrel was an ordinary one without false 
bottom or other fake. The barrel remained in the window for a week, 
and the firm claim it was a great success. 

The object of using such a scheme is to secure a good mailing list 
that can be used for circularizing. Schemes of this nature also help to 
make people acquainted with the store who otherwise would pass it by 
every day without notice. 

Puzzee Advertisements 

Stewart Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa., publish a puzzle in connection 
with their advertisement, and the first person sending a correct answer is 
given a useful prize, which differs each week. 

This scheme not only popularizes the firm, but it draws attention to 
the firm’s antnouncemepts. Advertisements containing puzzles are eagerly 
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looked forward to, and while many look for the advertisement for the 
purpose of trying to solve the puzzle, the larger portion of them will read 
the advertisements also and talk about them, too. 


$ 10,000 

GIVEN AWAY 


. Fot the puijKise of advejrtisinfir the NEW SCALE WILLIAMS 
PIANO more thoroughly in Montreal and vicinity, 'J. A- Hurteau & 
Co.V limited have hit upon the followingr novel idea, ' which will 
, prove ve^ry interesting to old and young alike, and will bring wme 
very tempting prizes to the successful contestants. * • 

W« oi!«r,tlie following iinzzto, anJ while you ate Mlvlpg eameijaet beat in mind that 
tberp it no finer piano in all^tbe world than thit helehrateid make. 

Read Instructions Carefully: 

, Taka lie nnsibert 1, 2, S, 4, 6. 6, T. 8, and 9 and arrange 
them in tho blank oppotU*. *0 that the total of any row (oonnt- 
ing either up or down, diagoually-or aeroei) will always ho 
jnatlli. 

In order to get yon etarted right, wa hare already placed 
three nuw^r* (9, 9 1) In their epaciet, fearing only el* 

> for yon to arrange. 


The eon teat it open to every family within a radiue of 150 ' 
miUi, bnt only oAo member of a family oao oompete. 

For thooo who aend in the correct aa well ai the CLEVtR* 
fST MIOTIONI fwbleh meaua to explain how yob did it) 
to thie puzate before 6 n.m.,Sept. SSth, 1908, there are reaereed 
the aerend prizee ipeeifiad below, aggregating 110.000 in alt. , 


■a , 

9 

1 


S 

f; 

v/ 

c; 

I 

't'. 


THE PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE-A beautiful $500 New Seale 
WinUim Puna abuilutely free. 

SECOND PR12E-A $200 Piano S<md.,WI 
tewardi the punihaM Iprice ef any new ptam 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF $10,100 

Reniembtr, It weU yeu nettileq ta eempeta ter thaaa Miee, enly a Httle 
«ture the keauKtuI Plane abeeluta'y PREE. 

IMPORTANT NOTICe. 

If mote than one memher of a family trie* to compete, or if any penon aeidt m 
one answer, they will tie disqtialiiietl end Aeir antwen thrown out 

No employe of our company will "be allowed to compete. 

ft»m«rnb«p, th» atoMi Friday ^iambnf SSth* tMt* mi < FeMa* ftnrf 

THE JWDOE*. 

The judges who will make the awards wilt iJe disinterested gentlemen, whose 
are above reproach, and the contest will be conducted on the same srpiate principles 
built op our business to what it is to-day. 

READ VERY CAREFULLY 

The following coupon must be filled in very carefully; and only one menober of n 
compete If we find the questions have w>t been answered tradifully m 
testant Mill be disqualified and their answen dirown out 


FREE 

elf 


Solid Qold Watch, 

10 Upright Pianos, 

3 B^autiifiiliCjqcks, 

And other prises: 

Try and win ope of Valu. 
able prize*. 

To the pemuD senduig in the | 
neatest .eorrect, artistie answer, 
vriil hr • given a SOUS OOW 1 
WATCH. ■' ■ 

To the 10 next host snsweiz will 
be awarded their eheiee of any 
opngbt Piano m our store, aelliug 

Bp to $150 for $00 00, which can 

be paid for cash or easy payrnsnu. 

Ta the next three best answer* 

wjU' be awarded* Gold Plated 
nocks and credit certificate* for 

$2500 to apply on purchase of 

Piano. 

To all other eorrect aniwera 

Book of Old Songs, words aiid 

miulo, will be given 

Magle IS Turale 


[Ql 




i 





Take any number fi'ein 1 
incluaivc and place in the 
squares on tbi* or a_i>epurale aheef 

of paper, so that wbui) it ii» figured 

horitontaUy, diaguiiully >>r poo 

Pfudieulatly it will make la. The 

same number cannoti b« used more 

tban twice. Oonfext eleiea Ko- 


FREE 

PWllES 

ROUND rue RING 
PUZZLE 

t-La4i*«> EniravW Walali. 
Z-denltamwi'e WeUli. 
S-tulln' LMlcet an* CHilik 


TRY THIS 



J, A, HURTEAU & CO;, Ltd. 316 St. Catherine St.Ea$.t 

Atu«h«d im *W* C«wp*n y«u will ^4 *«y Mlutlon u y#Mi» |iuu*^ * w 

snd «Qf** t* hy 4««ltl#n *1 tH« jiidpvt. 

' . . . a ^ a. . 


thorv EUMitloii muit 8« jmtumrml truthhilly, and only on* mwnfwr «(« family can oompMA 
ADDRESS ADD ANSWERS TO EUZZLE DEPARTMENT.. 

J. A. HURTEAU &Ga,ei 

316 St Cathedne St, East, Montreal 



A Piano Dealer's Scheme 


Here is a good scheme of a piano dealer. He advertises that he 
wants everybody in the city or country to find the number on their old 
piano or organ, and send it in with name and address. On a certain 
date the number of a new piano will be uncovered, and the person hold- 
ing the old instrument whose number comes nearest to the number of 
this new piano takes the new one in exchange for the old one. There is 
no money payment required. The idea is to advertise the new make of 
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piano, and at the same time to get the name and address of possessors of 
undesirable instruments, with a view to making a trade with them later. 

Pumpkins and Pumpkin Pies 

A. Appel & Company, Rockford, 111., held a pumpkin seed contest. 
They offered cash prizes for the six largest pumpkins, and one prize for 
the ugliest pumpkin. A very large number of pumpkins were sent in, 
\yeighing from 50 to 1 16 pounds each. Every exhibitor was given free a 
ticket entitling him to a dinner. After the pumpkins had been weighed 
and prizes awarded, a guessing contest was started, the prizes being shoes 





ECONO /'S-#. 

.. ^ - ONlVm Mv 

to the LordiylurHe^' 
Toan<lthe"festivtboar('” ' 

' the PUMPKIN . 

A CARjLOAD ^ 
at i/our 3eri//ce 



We Have d * stan cied all -former effort's ir\ maKV»\<^ 
OM,r s-t^ire. a ve«ri-tAtale "fair;/ land' of good trhirvgs 


$3-50. $2.50 and $2 a pair, to the ones who guessed the nearest to the 
correct number of seeds in the biggest pumpkin. Two weeks later a 
pumpkin pie contest was held, offering prizes to servants or cook maids 
of the city, prizes being given for the best pies. Each pie received at the 
store was purchased by the concern at 10 cents. There were thirteen 
cash prizes awarded in this contest, and the next day there was a free 
distribution of the pies to the newsboys of the city. The scheme was a 
most success fuE one, and resulted in a large amount of good advertising 
for the firm. 


Free Photographs 

Here is another good idea : The Brooks Clothing Company, Simcoe, 
Ont., announce that they will give a cabinet photo of himself to every 
boy' who buys a suit of clothes from them, the photo to be taken showing 
the boy with his new clothes on. 

Arrang^ents were made with a photographer who agreed to take 
these photos at a merely nominal figure. The scheme advertised the 
photographer’s studio as well as the clothier and at the same time brought 
him in h^dsome returns, for nearly every' one wanted more than the one 
photograph and usually ordered a dozen, at the regular rates. 
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A Good Scheme 

A firm recently celebrated their thirtieth anniversary in a royal 
manner. In their newspaper advertisements they announced that they 
would give away in presents to their patrons during the next thirty days, 
‘'a safe full of money,” in sums ranging from $i to $50. Money galore 
— crisp new bills fresh from the treasury — was alluringly displayed on 
small stands in their windows, together with long envelopes printed as 
follows : 

“Our Birthday Giet 

“This envelope contains money. We tender you this gift 
cheerfully, to show our appreciation of your patronage and 
support in helping us to grow from a small store to the largest 
exclusive clothing establishment in the State.” 

■ Every purchaser of a suit or overcoat at this store during the time 
specified was given one of these envelopes, sealed and picked at random 
from the heap. He experienced the thrill of the gamester as to whether 
the prize he drew would prove to be an I or an L, as the size of the prize 
,was in no way dependent on the price of the garment. Each $500 given 
away was divided as follows : One $50 bill, three $20 bills, four $10 
■bills, ten $5 bills, fifty $2 bills, two hundred $i bills. It was announced 
that $15,000 in all would be distributed in this manner. Talk as you like, 
there is nothing that has the pulling power of money. It transcends 
everything else as a window attraction, and there is small doubt but what 
this scheme brought grist to the mill. 

A Pair of Shoes Given Away Every Monday 

E. Kepler, Peoria, 111., gives away a pair of shoes every Monday 
morning. Everybody, whether a customer or not, is invited to call at the 
store and receive a number; and the holder of the right number gets the 
shoes when the drawing is made. 

Crisp One Dollar Bills to Customers 

The Davis-Alderson Company, Bristol, Tenn., give to each cus- 
tomer for each fifty cents paid on account, or for a cash purchase, one 
numbered ticket, keeping the coupon, which bears the same number in 
duplicate. On a certain day, a disinterested party will draw out one of 
the retained coupons, and the holder of the ticket having the corre- 
sponding number will get ten crisp one dollar bills. 

Souvenirs at Special Hours 

A department store in Eos Angeles gave away souvenirs between 
eight and nine-thirty each day in the last week of February. The 
souvenirs were given each day, and special sales were held at the same 
hour. 

_ This is a good idea for drawing crowds in the morning, thus re- 
lieving the congestion of customers in the afternoon. 
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How TO Wash a Shirt 

Attached to every shirt sold by one firm are instructions for washing 
the garment. The instructions run as follows : ''To prevent this shirt 
from shrinking and to keep the colors bright, wash in warm w’'ater, don’t 
boil, hang from shoulders and dry rapidly. Rinse the soap out thor- 
oughly.” Information of so useful a nature ought to be appreciated 
by buyers, and we trust is duly respected by the washerwoman. 

The dry goods merchants could easily use a little booklet telling how 
each class of goods should be washed. Such information would be 
treasured and the advertisement lasting. 

Every Twentieth Purchase Free 

Eben S. Baird & Company, Columbus, Ohio, advertised to- give 
away every twentieth purchase. This looks more than it really is. Take 
your day’s sales and figure out just what it would have been. The twen- 
tieth sale might have been five cents or it might have been $50. But 
more likely it would have been an amount that would about equal that 
of the average sale you made. 

Ten Dollars for a Name 

Gabell & Company, Altoona, Pa., offer a $10 prize for the best 
name for their special $3.50 shoes for men. The contest is open to all, 
whether patrons of the store or not. 

This is an old but ever interesting scheme that usually brings forth 
many responses. 

Feeds His Clerks 

The value o-f good salesmen in contributing to the success of any 
business cannot be overestimated, and the plan adopted by one firm to 
increase the efficiency of their clerks is intended to strike right at the 
root of the matter. Once every year a supper is provided by the firm 
at one of the leading hotels, to which all their salesmen are invited. After 
dinner, speeches and toasts are in order, and then the balance of the 
evening is devoted to a talk by some business building expert on the 
principles and art of salesmanship. At its close, the clerks are invited to 
freely ask questions, and offer suggestions or criticisms. Good salesmen, 
doubtless, like poets, to a certain extent are born, not made ; yet the best 
as well as the poorest cannot fail to profit by the suggestions offered. 
The management of the company is so impressed with the importance 
of training its clerks along the lines suggested by one business expert 
that they have arranged for fifty of their employees tO' make a special 
study of the principles of scientific salesmanship under his guidance. 

An Auction Sale Idea 

This novel idea was made use of by a firin to get customers inter-- 
ested in their custom department. They displayed in one window a line 
of fall suitings, about half-a-dozen desirable patterns being shown, with 
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the price per suit, the patterns being marked ‘'Style A/’ “Style B,” etc. 
They then announced an auction sale on these goods in this fashion. 
Any one who wished might put in a bid, for any amount he desired, for 
a suit from any one of the patterns shown. These bids were to be 
deposited in a box in the store, which was to be opened on a certain date, 
when the highest bidder on each pattern shown would be given a suit, 
made to his measure from the pattern designated, for the pidce stated in 
his bid. But one bid was allowed to one person, but a cordial invitation 
was extended to all to step inside and examine the different goods before 
putting in a bid, and to find out the full particulars of the scheme. The 
thing was well advertised, and one of the best clerks in the establishment 
was detailed to explain matters and show the goods. The full pulling 
power of the scheme as an advertisement lay in this. It drew new people 
into the store to look at the goods, when the clerk in attendance always 
adroitly managed, before the caller departed, to so- cleverly demonstrate 
the superior fit, workmanship and quality of his firm’s clothing that the 
casual visitor, in many cases, became a customer. 

Theater Tickets Free 

“Our tenth birthday. Two theater tickets to every tenth customer 
at our store today. No matter whether your purchase is large or small, 
if you happen to be tenth purchaser, you will be given two tickets free 
for the Saturday evening performance at the Empire Theater. If you 
happen to the hundredth customer, you will be given one of our splendid 
$20 suits free. Come in and try 3mur luck.” This was the way in which 
one merchant celebrated his tenth anniversaiy. 

Mutieated Coins 

A Missouri grocer took three new silver coins — a dime, a quarter 
and a half dollar — and stamped his initials on each one. He then put these 
in circulation through separate channels. After a week he took liberal 
space in the daily papers and advertised to give ten dollars in gold for the 
return of each one of the 'coins. The consequence was that he had every- 
body for miles around examining their money. He claimed that every 
time a man, woman or child in his territory came into possession of coins 
of this denomination they at once looked for the initials, and while doing 
so unconsciously thought of his store. The rather strange part of it is 
that although this offer has, been made for nearly a year, not one of the 
coins has been returned. 

Encouraging Sports 

A. L. Johnson & Co., Leeds, N. D., during the fair recently held at 
that place, offered a pair of $5.00 shoes to the baseball player making the 
first score in a game played on the local grounds. 

PuzzEE Advertisements 

Stuart Brothers, furniture dealers, Columbus, Ohio, printed an ad- 
vertisement in which the name of the firm appeared in a very large 
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number of styles of type, and in a mixecl-up condition, which closely 
resembled what printers call “pi/’’ They offered a prize to the person 
who would first present at the store this advertisement, cut from the 
paper, with the correct numloer of times in which the name was printed 
in the advertisement. More than 1,300 contestants took part. Another 
])uzzle for which they offered a prize received a total of nearly 1,500 
answers, each brought to the store personally by a contestant. This is 
certainly an effective way of bringing people to the store, and the firm 
found that it stimulated buying. 

Amateur Cartoons 

Mr. McKee, who runs a cash store at Phoenix, Ariz., is giving prizes 
for the best cartoons illustrating the advantages of trading at his store. 
These cartoons are being published in the local newspapers. 

A credit store could also use this idea to advantage, the cartoons to 
be in favor of the credit plan. 

A Snow Man 

In a Canadian town, a live merchant took advantage of a heavy fall 
of snow to advertise his winter overcoats. He hired a number of small 
boys to construct a mammoth snow man in front of his establishment. A 
careful sjx)nging over with water glazed the surface and the image soon 
became hardened and lasted for a long time. A fur cap was perched on 
the head, while the outstretched hand held a big placard, reading, ‘Tf 
you want to keep from freezing, better invest jn one of Blank & Co.’s 
splendid winter ulsters or overcoats.” The image was eloquent^ with the 
awful meaning of the fate likely to befall those who failed to safeguard 
themselves as suggested. 

An Appropriate Sign 

One large store has added a unique sign this fall. Big wmoden 
letters, formed apparently of scantling and stained a dark color to give 
them a rustic appearance, extend clear across the front of the store, just 
above the first story, foniiing the word ‘‘Overcoats.” Each letter 
is about three feet in length. Dashes of white cement on the tops and 
angles of the letters give the illusion of a recent snowstorm, and the 
whole thing is striking and appropriate. 

‘ A Cure for Coeds 

In one city a man was posted on each of several busy thoroughfares 
one cold Saturday evening late last autumn, with a satchel filled with 
little wooden boxes, like those used as receptacles for pills, labeled, “The 
greatest thipg on earth for the prevention of coughs and colds.” These 
boxes were distributed gratuitously to every male passer-by. On opening, 
instead of the tablets the recipient naturally expected to find, a small 
circular was disclosed, extolling the merits of the winter ulsters and over- 
coats sold by a local clothing firm. 
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How Many Seeds in the Pumpkin? 

George A. Wilson, ''The Live Shoeman/’ La Salle, III, held a 
guessing contest. A pumpkin was displayed in the window, and the 
contest opened September 26th, and closed October 7th — the day of the 
agricultural fair. Every one was invited to register a free guess as to the 
number of seeds in the pumpkin. The three nearest correct guesses won 
prizes. The seeds were counted in public on the last day of the contest. 
The first prize was a handsome drop-head sewing machine, the second a 
pair* of Queen Quality shoes, and the third a pair of Wilson Special 
shoes. 

A Guide Map 

On the back of their stationery, and in their fall announcements, 
one firm has printed a map of that section of the city in which their store 
is located, showing the streets and location of neighboring hotels, banks, 
churches and other large business houses. An illustration of their own 
store marks its site, and underneath is printed, “Plere we are, ready for 
business.’’ Around the border in red ink are such phrases as the follow- 
ing: ''Service Prompt,'’ "Prices Low,” "Pleased Customers,” "Dis- 
tinctive Styles,” "Is not This Worth Looking Into?” "Note Our Loca- 
tion and Join the Procession.” 

This is an excellent idea and should be valuable advertising. It is 
not every one who is bold enough to stop a "copper” and ask him the 
directions to some store. 

A PoOTBAEIy PoEDER 

In a locality where enthusiasm over football runs high, a fimi of 
clothiers made very effective use of this fact in their advertising. They 
issued a folder, the outside pages of which contained their advertise- 
ments, while the inside was devoted to a burlesque account of a football 
match between Blank Brothers^ — ^their own firm — and the "Waybacks.” 
The players on the Blank Brothers’ team were given as "Wearwell,” 
Eitwell,” "Quality,” "Up-to-date,” "Style,” etc. ; those of the "Way- 
backs” as "Shoddy,” "Misfit,” "Half-cotton,” etc. The report of the 
game showed that the "Waybacks” were badly beaten, while the success 
of the Blank Brothers was mainly due to "Eitwell,” ifight tackle ; "Style,’^ 
Jeft tackle, and "Quality,” center. 

This scheme will add customers to a store’s list in a village com- 
munity, but is not calculated to appeal to a cultured audience. 

Bacheeors’ Comfort Bags 

At the beginning oft the vacation season a clothing firm got out for 
distribution what they called "Bachelor’s Comfort Bags.” The bags were 
tougb manila envelopes bearing, their name, and containing a few needles, 
a small packet of thread and some shirt, collar and trousers’ buttons. A 
slip was also enclosed in each, descriptive of their specialties in summer 
clothing. 
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Will Your Name Fit? 

Frecjuently the name of a firm is such as to lend itself happily to 
‘‘catchy’’ advertising. Thus a merchant named Bell has all his window 
placards in the shape of bells, artistic in color and design. At Christmas 
and Easter timely windows were shown with a number of violet and 
white tissue paper bells suspended overhead, and a group of children, 
gowned as choir boys, ringing these with violet and white silken cords. 
Buck Bros, issue a store paper which they have wittily named Buck’s 
Shot. A Mr. Hart uses heart-shaped cards of red celluloid, with a 
placard headed “Hart to heart talks,” and has for free distribution a 
number of little heart-shaped cards of red celluloid, with a pocket inside 
containing court plaster, and the inscription, “I heal all wounds save 
those of love.” These little souvenirs are much sought after by young 
men patrons. As a rather remarkable instance of this kind, a merchant 
whose Christian name is Otto C. makes use of it as a sort of catch 
phrase, thus: “You Otto C. Blank’s new line of spring suits before 
buying elsewhere.” [See Bell-Dana Co. advertisement, page 6i.] 

Prize Packages 

H. L. Bendel, the leading clothier of Huntington, Ind., gave a 
unique sale sometime ago, that for genuine crowd-drawing eclipsed all 
previous efforts of this kind ever attempted by him. As a rule the month 
of July in the clothing business is the dullest month of the whole year, 
and to enliven business for a couple of days, Mr. Bendel conceived the 
idea of giving to each person who would purchase goods to the amount 
of 25c or more on either of these two special sales days a sealed box 
containing a prize. He had 1,000 boxes made, and put a prize in each 
box, guaranteeing that each prize would be worth not less than 25c and 
fropi that to 50c, $1, $2 and as high as $5, in iperchandise useful for 
men’s and boys’ wear. 

Each box had a label or wrapper pasted over the same, upon which 
was printed “This prize will not be exchanged.” The prizes consisted 
of articles that were sold in the store, such as neckties, suspenders, 
hosiery, hose supporters, handkerchiefs, cuff buttons, etc., and for the 
larger articles a ticket was placed in the box, callipg for a hat worth $1, 
a suit of underwear worth $2, boy’s suit worth $3, pair of pants worth 
$5, etc. 

' Advertising a Book 

Herbert S. Stone & Company, publishers, of Chicago, used a very 
original method of advertising a book named “Brewster’s Millions.” For 
several days, an advertisement appeared in a llos Angeles^ Cal., paper, 
reading; “Watch for the man with the hundred dollar bill.” This was 
finally supplemented by an announcement that on a certain day, between 
10 and 12 o’clock, a representative of the Hamburger Department Store 
in that city would be on a certain street, and would give a genuine one 
hundred dollar bill to the first man, woman or child who asked him the 
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question : ''Are you the man with the hundred dollar bill ?’’ The only 
condition was that the person who asked the question must have in plain 
sight at the time a copy of the book, "Brewster^s Millions.” 

A Magazine Free eor One Year 

C. P. Radford, Boonville, Ark., advertised that to every person 
purchasing $5.00 worth of goods during a special sale which he conducted 
recently, he would give a year's subscription free to a well-known fashion 
magazine. In addition to this, one pattern would also be given free. 

The Most Popuear Gire 

Alexander Fraser, Oldtown, Me., recently gave away three life-sized 
imported dolls to three little girls who had received the highest number 
of votes from his customers. A vote? was allowed with each ten-cent 
purchase made in his store within a period of two months. The number 
of contestants was something over fifty, and during the time the contest 
ran there was considerable interest displayed throughout the community 
in which he does business. He found the plan increased his sales, and 
brought many new customers. He also gave away for a period of six 
months a gold ring free to -every baby under one year old which was 
brought into his store. 

Testing Pueeing Powers oe Newspapers 

With a view to testing the powers of a Toronto evening paper as 
an advertising medium, D. C. Lochead, a Younge Street tailor, recently 
adopted the plan of inserting at the bottom of his advertisement the 
words, "Cut this out and bring it with you and save five per cent.” 

. Mind Reading 

Pinto Brothers, men's furnishers, Broadway, New York, recently 
originated a little scheme that has given them a great deal of good 
advertising. It is said that the scheme comes from the fertile brain of 
Mr. Joseph Pinto, one of the members of the firm. 

Mr. Pinto is supposed to have an expert mind-reader in his employ, 
.a young woman, by the way, to whom the will power, or mental capacity 
of the inquirer is of nO' consequence. Even distance imposes no handi- 
cap. He who holds the clue to the enigma may wager, with absolute 
confidence that the seemingly impossible may be accomplished almost 
immediately by the Mis^at the other end of the wire. Any one with a 
drop of sporting blood In his veins will show a willingness, if not an 
eagerness, to test her ability. 

The man who is prepared to subject his mental power to the strain 
is requested to choose a playing card. We will assume that he selected 
the ace of hearts. He is informed that he must not reveal his identity, 
but call Pinto Brothers on the phone. When he has the connection he is 
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told to ask for Miss Brown, and infomi her that he is thinking of a card. 
A feminine voice is heard shortly, and Miss Brown is prompt with the 
reply : 

“You are thinlcing of the ace of hearts, are you not?” 

The inquirer will hang up the receiver with an expression of mingled 
delight and IxiwiMennent on his countenance. 

The person who proposes the test is actually an accomplice of the 
young woman at Pinto’s. While his friend is calling central and awaiting 
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the connection, he casts a hurried glance at a card which contains the 
table here presented. Not having divulged the name of the young 
woman, he at once gives the one corresponding with the card chosen — 
Brown for the ace of hearts, and so on. 

Fi:om. the day 6f its introduction the devicemas brought, a constantly 
increasing number of inquiries, until the 'phone bell is working the day 
long. As most calls mean another man learning of the shop, the value of 
the trick from an advertising standpoint is apparent. The idea has 'been 
snapped up by haberdashers in other boroughs of the metropolis and in 
other cities, with equally good results. 
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Naturally most people have no suspicions. The few who do and 
require a second trial may be further perplexed by the news that another 
young woman in the place is endowed with the same strange gift, and 
when another card is selected the proper name is given. 

Smaee Doses 

A Boston druggist announces that he will open bottles and sell any 
amount of a patent medicine, from two ounces up. He is a cutter from 
Cuttersville, as his latest move shows. Not content with cutting prices, 
he now offers tO' cut the bottle in two. 

Such a scheme is bad. To cut the prices on standard remedies is 
bad enough, but to open the bottle and sell a portion of it is worse. The 
idea is too mean and small for any self-respecting druggist to use and is 
offered here as an object lesson, showing what not to do. It has no 
merit whatever. 


Doeears Worth $1.05 

An enterprising merchant is distributing broadcast small round 
labels, the exact size. of a silver dollar, and, besides their advertisement, 
printed on it is this novel and sometimes interesting information : ^Taste 
this sticker on one side of a dollar, and it will be received at our store for 
$1.05 in goods.” 

This is not a bad way to offer a five per cent, discount and should 
result in bringing new customers to the store making the offer. 

A ScrambeE eor Live Pigeons 

A sensational scheme sometimes adds business and often brings much 
notoriety if not real advertising to a store. The Davis & Walters Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, made use of a novel scheme which is explained 
in the following newspaper item: 

This progressive firm is not content to do as others do, but con- 
tinually ^^do things different.” In talking to a representative of the 
Reporter this morning, they gave it out that at 4:00 o^clock Thursday, 
February l8th, they will let go from the second story of their big store 
on Commercial Street, twelve live pigeons. Each bird will carry a card 
securely tied to it, on which will be written the name of some article of 
merchandise, 

The card will be latge enough to impede the speed of the bird and 
it will come tO' the street below, and the person securing the bird and 
card will be given absolutely free the article marked thereon. There's 
no other condition, so we take it for granted that all are invited to be on 
Commercial Street, Thursday afternoon at 4:00 o'clock, to see and 
participate in catching these live pigeons. ^ 
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A Sensational Advertising Scheme 

During the progress of the twenty-mile Marathon run, which started 
at Evanston, III, and ended at the Washington Park race track, Chicago, 
the Imperial Shirt & Hat Company, proprietors of six Chicago stores, 
perpetrated one of the cleverest advertising schemes of the season. 
During the latter part of Saturday afternoon expectant crowds lined the 
streets over which the Marathon runners were to go. At Washington 
Park, twenty thousand people had assembled to witness the finish of the 
race. About ten minutes before the first runner in the road race made 
his appearance at the north end of the city, a man clad in the regulation 
running costume started at the north end of Lincoln Park. On the front 
of his athletic shirt was a lai'ge letter “I” and on his back was pinned a 
banner, reading: “Ahead of Them All. Imperial Shirt & Hat Com- 
pany.” He raced down through the cheering crowds in Lincoln Park, 
across the river and down Michigan Avenue. Out at Twelfth Street, 
two of the officials of the Imperial Shirt & Hat Company, who had 
followed the runner in a carriage, picked him up and drove with him 
almost to the entrance of Washington Park, where he got out of the rig 
and, running, followed the course of the race into the grounds. The 
crowds in the grand stand burst into cheers as they saw what they sup- 
posed was the winner of the long run. As he approached down the track 
they could not see the banner pinned to his back. The leader of the 
band, noticing the “I” on the runner’s breast, took him to be the repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Athletic Club and the band struck up “My 
Illinois,” while the 20,000 people cheered. After the runner passed the 
grandstand, and the officials of the race were able to see the sign pinned 
to his back, he was chased from the track, but he had accomplished his 
purpose. For the rest of the afternoon and until the last tired runner 
was in, the Imperial Shirt & Hat Company and their clever hoax were 
the main subjects of conversation in Washington Park. 

An Old Scheme Revised 

The accompanying advertisement explains itself. It is a new 
varia.tion of an old scheme that has been used a good deal but still seems 
popular. The usual way of determining the free day in sales of this 
kind has been to write numbers from one to thirty upon cards and seal 
them up in envelopes. Then one of the thirty envelopes is selected and 
locked up in a safe. The remaining ones are burned, so of course no one 
■knows what the number is that has been chosen. Under that system the 
free day might fall upon ‘Saturday or some other day when the sales 
would be unusually large. By using the plan e 3 <iplained in this advertise- 
ment, the free day must be one on which the sales were about normal. 

The idea or restricting the purchase price to be refunded to sales 
amounting to $2 or more is good because it is an incentive to larger 
purchases. It also reduces the amount to be refunded materially and at 
the same time does not detract from the idea one iota. 
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ONE FREE DAY 

»ar In The Great 43 Days’ Sale. 

One day’s sales to our customers. § 

T^great 43 days’ sale began Saturday » August 20 and will end October 8. g 

Trade with us. You may get a bill of goods free if your purchase vi?^as made on the free day, S 
which will be named at the end of the 43 days. You will then be entitled to that amount of goods ^ 
over again, of anything in the store. . . 

The free' day will be arrived at by taking the total sales of the 43 days and dividing that amount by the flumber g 
of daysf 43, and the day’s sales nearest to this amount will be given free to our customers who have purchased goods 
to the amount of $2 or more. Be sure to keep your sale ticket. We give you the duplicate sale ticket, the origiAat . g 
is kept on file at the store. The 43 days’ sale ends October 8. Remember you have one chance In 43 of getting a ^ 
bill of Goods free, . . g 

Remem bes^iwe Make Closing Out Prices on Everything, ^ 

L. L. LOSTUnER Iroquois, South Dakota. Hugo L Schultz, Manager. ^ 
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Free Street Cars 

Blass’ Department Store in Little Rock, Ark., conducted a big sale 
during which it chartei'ed a number of street cars and put big banners 
on them, announcing free transportation to and from the sale. The cars 
ran over their regular routes in the same manner as usual except that no 
fares were collected. 

• 

An O1.D IN A New Dress 

A new variation of the old bean>guessing contest is reported from 
New York State. A merchant there, who is in the habit of giving away 
each year some substantial prize, recently introduced it. 

He took an ordinary boy’s display foiin about three feet high and 
had it filled with pins. All over the body from neck to feet at every 
conceivable angle the pins were inserted until the; form wore a veritable 
coat of armor. The whole was surmounted with a cap, also thickly 
studded. The form was then placed on a revolving platform in the 
window, which was kept turning very slowly so that a view could be 
had of every part, showing exactly how the pins were placed. The form 
remained in the window for three months, at the end of which time the 
pins were counted. During the allotted time, each customer who made 
a twenty-five cent purchase was allowed one guess, and to the one who 
came nearest to the exact number the prize was awarded. 

The storekeeper in question gave an automobile. He is a firm be-, 
liever, so he announces, in giving away objects of good value. On one 
occasion he presented a pony aryd cart, again a piano, and on a third 
occasion a cottage organ. He found that the automobile contest created 
a great deal of attention and materially increased his sales. Foi^ the 
average dealer such a prize might prove entirely too- expensive, and if he 
fancied the contest, something more in keeping with the business that he 
did each year and the class of trade that he handled might be selected. 
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A Walking Cake 

The Barrett Hardware Co., Joliet, 111., should have had an immense 
crowd of curious women to see this famous walking cake and tlie range 

,i.a, win bate i, Twnorrow is the Day 

• OF T 3 S 


BRLf Mim lyCtMENT 

f T0 lo4uce yoa to place 
yiwur Fall prder lor Salt 
or Overcoat now» Isliall 
give tWs week 

Free.! 

$^.oo 

Raincoat or 
Dress Snit 
Case 

To every purclutser 
Fall Sidt or'Overeoat' 
WVirE Y0VI| INSPECTION. 

Don’t buy unless, 
nm least $5.00 
under any other 
clothier or ttallor In 

FALL 1911 SIIT OS OVER- 


COAT TO ORDER 


$ 


12 


Famous Walking Cake 



Don’t miss this Wonderful Exhibition 

The Majestic 

Cake will be baked’in a Majestic Range 
,Alr-tight Oven m tI»e*trtorrting:» ; In tKe afterrionn, about 
, 2 : 30 , twerfly-five ladle* will.stand on two 12 -foat-pIank* 
'placed on the cake, ind crush It flat. In five nt lotes it 
will else to Its natutal heirhf,, when It will H eul #nd 
served to all present, 

Come In any day this week and have a cup of c- 
fee and a biscuit free. 

BanretliHardlware Co., 


SonnnerEnds 

^ <3emi Up . . ” : 

i” Wilson. 



hie of These Betnttfii 
Wonted China Plaque 

FREE-FREE 

With I Pound of 
Gramd Union 
Bakiiilt Powder 

Yo«p chcrieo «f A,roi«»*«r' 
p*ani both arttathsalty 

produetd In Uttir natural cotona 
SiDtw l»UmuM ara a beauMfuil’ or- 
namaai. •* wall m» wry uaaful. 


GRAND UNION 
TEA CO. 

«10 RuiMkd Await* 
nOTH PHONIES 
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Embroidery Lessons Free 

William Oswald & Co., who conduct the Boston Store at Lawrence, 
Mass., recently conducted a series of free embroidery lessons in their 
store, which were well patronized by their women customers. The plan, 
besides drawing attention to- the store in a general manner during the 
entire time, gave the firm an opportunity to make a special sale o-f em- 
broidery goods, which was very successful. Such a plan is not very 
difficult tO' put into operation in any store. There is hardly a town which 
does not boast of some good local talent in the art of embroidering, and 
a competent person can easily be engaged to give instruction for a few 
weeks. An art embroidery department is a needful branch of the busi- 
ness for any department store, and can easily be the means of attracting 
women who will patronize other counters. 

A Sensational Scheme 

The following sensational scheme was employed by a Western firm, 
who announced a great sale of clothing: 

One of the members of the firm appealed tO' the courts for an 
injunction restraining his partner from rnaking such ruinous prices. 
When enough free advertising had been obtained, the suit was with- 
drawn and the 'Tuinous price’^ sale continued. It was a good thing for 
that sale, but it is doubtful whether such schemes are advisable if a per- 
manent benefit is desired. 

A Holiday Suggestion 

Small sprigs of holly, with a few bright berries are not expensive 
and it would seem that some stores of certain kinds — candy stores, book 
stores, fancy goods stores, etc. — ^might profitably adopt the idea of 
tucking such a sprig under the wrapping-cord of each package during 
holiday week. 

Insurance as Advertising 

An English publication tells about a novel plan of advertising which 
is proving a great success for a firm of tea merchants. To every married 
woman who sends to them a satisfactory certificate of her husband’s 
health and buys a half pound of their Pension tea weekly, to the time of 
her husband’s death, should it occur after five weeks from the time of her 
filing the certificate, they will pay a pension of ten shillings ($2.50) 
'Weekly as long as she lives or until she marries again. The weekly 
purchase of a quarter pound of tea insures a pension of five shillings a 
week. The firm is said to be doing a large business through over 3,000 
agencies in Great Britain and Ireland, with 2,000 widows in regular 
receipt of this tea pension, which amounts to nearly £40,000' a year. That 
the widows should continue to purchase tea of the firm while receiving 
their pension does not appear to be made a condition. 
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With a large and increasing business, there is no doubt of the 
present ability of these dealers to fulfill their contracts with their cus- 
tomers. How long they can continue to- do so as the husbands grow 
older and the death rate increases is a matter which depends upon the 
accuracy of their actual calculations and their profit on tea. But as the 
women presumably get the worth of their money in the tea, their loss in 
the event of the failure of the firm would not be one of money paid 
solely as a premium. 

This matter of furnishing insurance as a premium in business is not 
given the attention it deserves in this country. It has frequently been tried 
by magazines and newspapers, but has been used but little by men of 
business. There is a company which furnishes an accident policy for 
$1,000 and it only costs $i a year. Of this the agent gets probably 40 
per cent. Possibly he gets half. A business man could use this policy as 
a premium with a purchase of $5 or over. A bicycle dealer, a seller of 
buggies, or of farm machinery, clothing, tailoring, in fact almost any 
business man could use this accident insurance to advantage. This is 
only accident insurance, but the giving of it would prove a good adver- 
tisement, and if any of the holders of the policies were injured it would 
be a great thing for the merchant. 

Attract the Dancers 

A shoe dealer presented the dancing master of his town with a 
handsome pair of dancing pumps for the privilege of placing in the 
Academy a small show case containing specimens of footwear suitable 
for such pastime. The styles were " changed frequently and the case 
paid expenses many times over. 

A Novel Contest 

This idea could be used by a business man as well as it is being used 
by the originator. An Ohio land company devised a new scheme for 
selling town lots. Each purchaser was given a carrier pigeon with 
registered number. The buyer got a coupon which corresponded with 
the number on the pigeon's neck. The birds were all taken care of by 
the land company in a big pigeon house. When one hundred lots were 
disposed of, the one hundred birds were taken to a neighboring town and 
all liberated at once. The first one to arrive at the home cote won for 
its owner a free house and lot valued at $3,000. The company expects 
to diave ten flights of birds, each flight to tal<e place as soon as the one 
hundred lots are sold. A committee of lot holders sees that the contest 
is fair in every way. 

A Business Story 

A young business man recently married receiyed what seemed to be 
a returned manuscript of a story. It was a well-told tale, entitled, “The 
Story of a Young Housekeeper.” The neat type- written pages were 
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easily read and the young man's wife was much interested in reading it* 
Toward the end it told about the advantage of buying household goods 
from the firm that sent it out. 

Bargain Postae Cards 

Jos. Higgins, Terado, Ohio, is sending out a postal card on which 
he prints a number of bargains and which he^ mails to' a list of names 
each month. The first of this series is dated July ist, and contains a lot 
of special summer values. It is an excellent idea, and though the ordi- 
nary government postal card rather limits the possibility, Mr. Higgins 
certainly has a chance to grow in his advertising and no doubt will soon 
be using larger mailing cards. 

A Missing Letter Contest 

"Hie following advertisement, or one similar to it appearing in the 
newspapers would attract considerable attention from the mystery that 
would surround it. Most every one would try to solve it, and as it should 
be made easily solvable, would usually be able to do so. 


— 0 — N S — I — H 

S S T— — 

P — R — S— 0 

-c ( 0 — 

-A- 


A fine present to the fii^t person wjio fills out these spaces. 

A New York Merchant 


When the advertisement is filled out properly it will read, ‘'John 
Smith sells the purest groceries on eaith." 

In case the advertisement proves too hard to solve, more letters can 
be added until it is made easier. The proof of the difficulty in solving it 
will be proved easily by the number of the coupons presented for redemp- 
tion at the store. 

An Easy Scheme to Work 

First, procure photographs of ten of the most prominent men in the 
place. Have these grouped together and reproduced with masks hiding 
the greater part of the faces. 

Offer prizes for correct lists containing the names of the men. 

If this proves at all difficult the scheme can be carried further giving 
slight biographical sketches, on| at a time, of the men in the group. Care 
should be taken, however, in doing this that enough is left unsaid to still 
keep the public guessing. 
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Testing Newspaper Advertising 

This is “Brother Hagan’s” idea of testing the “pulling qualities” of 
the Boston papers in which he advertises : 


A TEST CASE 

I want to know which of the Bos- 
ton papers show the best results as 
advertising mediums. 

I also want .to close out eveiy pair 
of, ‘^Oblast” Oxfords I have on hand, 
* To accomplish both purposes I make 
you this offer” 

Present this at time of pur- 

chase 

IT IS WORTH $2.00 ON EVERY 
SALE OF OUR $5.00 GRADE 
“OBLAST’^ OXFORDS, AND $1.00 
ON EVERY SALE OF OUR $3,50 
GRADE ^^OBLAST” OXFORDS. 

This makes the $5.00 grade cost you 
$3.00 and the $3.50 grade cost, j/ou 
$2.50. 

GOOD ONLY FOR FOUR DAYS, 
AUG. 19 to AUG.. 23. ‘ 


Brother Ha^an 

The “Oblast”, Shoeman 

Hagan’s Giorner— Wash. & Boyiston Sts. 

BOSTON 


Souvenir Postal Cards 

Brill Bros., New York City, sent to each name on their mailing list, 
a pictorial postal card, dated at Paris, containing the following state- 
ment: “Greetings from a member of Brill Brothers, who is now abroad 
in search of new styles and ideas for men’s wear.” 

A Phonograph Idea 

A cigar dealer had a phonograph so attached to his cigar cutter that 
whenever it was used it would be set going. The first intimation of its 
connection with the cutter was made known by a bugle call which was 
followed by the words, “My friend, smoke the Owl cigar, only five 
cents.” This attracted considerable attention and sold many Owl cigars. 

The Leet Glove 

S. B. Stem, of Shanfield & Stern, Kokomo, Ind., sent out a number 
of gloves to customei-s during a glove sale. The right glove only was 
sent and a message with it explained that^he left one could be obtained 
by calling at the store. It was also explmned that if the glove did not 
happen to fit, ft could be exchanged for one that did. 
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Such an idea could be adapted to many articles. Hosiery, for one 
thing, would stand advertising in that manner. 

Purchase a good-sized job of fancy hose, say something that would 
sell in the regular order of events for about twenty cents the pair. Mail 
one of these hose to a selected list of men and women — ^preferably people 
of families — in your town. 

With this odd hose mail also a card printed with a legend something 
after this fashion : 

‘^This is the left hose ; the right one can be procured free 
at the right store by presenting this card filled out with your 
name and address, together with checks showing that you have 
purchased worth of hosiery at the right hosiery depart- 

ment. 

‘Tf this hose is not just your size, you can obtain, free, 
one that is., by calling at the hosiery department of Push, 
Hustle & Co.’^ 

Besides drawing a crowd to a store, this scheme could be made the 
means of securing an excellent mailing list of customers who are sus- 
ceptible to that kind of advertising. 

A Newspaper Contest 

Very often newspapers would assist the local meixhants in making 
their advertisements more resultful if they knew how. The Boston Post 
hit upon the following unique and novel prize contest which shows how 
the one can help the other : 

The paper offers prizes aggregating $50 each week for the biggest 
bargains found in the Sunday Post advertisements. Only women may 
compete and purchases must be made and then a letter written to the 
editor, stating why the reader thinks they have secured a “good thing.’’ 
This scheme should prove profitable to the merchants, the paper and its 
subscinbers. 

A Co-operative Scheme 

The business men of a Western town of 600 inhabitants have 
developed a novelty in advertising that has been productive of much 
benefit. They get together one day in each week and ‘offer a prize of $5 
to the farmer who drives the greatest distance to the town, on business. 
He must be a farmer, and he must come on business; no tramps will be 
considered. He must market a few hogs, or kine, or some products of 
the farm, or he must come and do some trading — either buy some hard- 
ware or general merchandise, get a shave, or patronize the dentist or the 
doctor. He must prove conclusively the distance he came, and the 
farmer who has made the longest trip gets the purse. It has proven a 
great drawing card for the town, and men come with their families from 
as far as forty-five miles distant, over nice, level country. The matter is 
thoroughly advertised in the newspapers, and farmers subscribe to keep 
ported. 
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A Summer Scheme 

Hood’s clothing store in Sparta, 111., attracted a good deal of public 
notice recently at a small cost. A large picnic was held that was attended 
by the whole town and Hood’s got into the limelight by distributing a lot 
of cards which contained the following: 



Siisp«m£.«< 
Bnbliles. 

Cut a disic 
. about the »za 
•iA a half dol- 
lar out of writ- 
ing paper and 
auspend in a 
horizontal po^ 
aitlon ' by a 
thread By 
keeping the 
* disk moist 
bubbles will adhere to if readily. 
With practice, several may be attached 
to first bubble, forming a chain 

You eai» taiki tin labth from any of 
Kolb's breads'-^ Family *Briail, Mothrf* s 
Bnad, 'Bmsr Br*a(f. Cak* Bnad, 
Kimna Bread, Frmch Bread. 'But h* 
cafefut to see that sack label is a getf 
tfms Kolb' i label. 



1 

2 

3 


KqWs 

tobepastad berrt 

iCofe 5 

to ba pasted hem 

Ko(b"^ kbei 
to be pasted here 


4 

.5 

6 


/Ccf 6 5 khcl 

to b« pasted hirra 

Jiolb*S kl>eJ 

to be pasted hero 

jMb's label 
to be pasted here 


Bubbler Free 

Makes bubbles without soap-suds 

Given away for six 
Kolb’s Bread Labels 

pasted on one of Kolb’s ads. 

want every boy and girl who cats Kolb’s 
"bread to have a Kolb’s Bubblen^ It’s great . 
fun! And no messing — ^no soap, needed; no 
soap-suds I With each^ Bubbler we are going 
tO' give a lot of new bubble games. 

The first thing, cut out this advertisement. .. Then 
ask mother to save for you the labels from Kolb’s 
bread. Paste six of them on the Blank spaces below. 
A week from next Monday (on February 26), take the 
entire advertisement, with the six labels on it, to your 
grocer. The grocer will tear off and hand back, as a 
receipt fdr the labels, the coj^nct coupon* This you 

will keep until the follow- 
ing Wednesday (February 
2b),'‘whcn ybiiwill go back 
to the same grocer with 
your coupon, and'gct 
free a Kolb’s 
Bread Biibbler. 




/ BAKERIES 

TENTH and REED 
BROAD and BUTLER 



The gro- 

r Twill give 
f this coupod 
ms a receipt for the 
X Kolb’s bread labels, 
thco, on Wodn^ay, 
^ February a 8 , the holder of ihlij 
coupon will return it co'X/sf'.sa we 
'octr and receive tree a -Kolb’s 
Bread Bubbler 

T«U all your Irkads a]foat It. 


WHO IS THE MAN ? 

A genuine South American Panama hat free to the first 
person to ^ess who is the man. 

There is a man on the picnic grounds (from i to 5 p. ra.) 
representing THE YELLOW FRONT, Sparta’s Good Clothes 
Store — he is wearing a “HOOD” outfit from head to foot. To 
the first person — ^man, woman or child — who hands him one of 
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these cards and asks him in these exact words, "‘Do you buy 
your clothes at Hood’s Yellow Front?” he will present an order 
for a $6 Panama hat. Should a lady be the first, she will also 
receive an order for a two-pound box of candy in addition to 
the hat. 

Get busy ; spot the Hood suits on the grounds, ask the man, 
and it’s your Panama. Positively no one knows his identity, 
except the members of our firm — ^you have an even chance. 
Hood’s clothes are different; you can easily tell them by the 
distinguished fit and hang as well as by the smart and ex- 
clusive patterns. 


SIOO IN GASH GIVEN AWAY! 

Oae. 31 , to t. n,', to U Customers o( the MHcholi Ston 



Couat tb« T«xa« Hxtt i« this Wiutlpw. 

tTrlU or bf ‘‘MitcbsHV Iti tr** ft glYM foil 

tiouUr* of thitGRANp FREE DISTRIBUTION OF CASH. I^. 
fon liv» In spy town wnsre *re nold you tuv lo^ 

compoto whiitt you bu^ » Te*M Hot. A«k -your deoltr to uritt* for 
inforoiotieik. 


W. J. MireHELL 

THE eLOTHIEI* ATSliySniST MJI» 

wiiee, TEXAS 


ivms unde-ring CaKe 

20 c lb„ at grocers. 

finding of the iS-karnt gold ring. 

«Kg»- ‘b* butter. «r. (Ii« tmtirit •oH tte»t tlj« OterttW 
hRir-eeotury wpttUitioo ii » ffUArintes iht* Bnd#-nn» Oik« 
U«t thrupex o( eteelleoo la pound^ctko fnakutg. 

in ..THa ‘I** •'••PP*®* 

J lnT ., ‘ P*«*<'PS *» «nitary tebet. thn knepiOf nt tho 




I Bride>riii^ Cake 

20c lb. 

The most extraordinarily successful cake that, 
has ever come out of any bakery. .. 

/ini-otcaute.) the .n.cfett wetted ptejpoc* «w*ew hi 

tttUn( * B«*ev. 8enk. & Blddte 

Solid (l8k) Gold Rthg; Free 

Si«awr— brctun «f the turprlSIne oJ 8rid«*ri<>t Cekf. Fteiii 

flour lre»h»M huntr. *twl the *n«itd«ucteiuily/h»uth.meltiftt t****. 

rMrd»btc«ute «* the rew«f«bt<or«.h*»idrfi^ price ef Me. I*. I< 
coke »» the wolUy told »« double ihi* price, civd e-e^hlghe' 

Wo «Miy « thi.»«"d flndono* CM« •* 

TbiwVrirert *«l •>* « oo «»V poui.1 «*» y«i«» 

o3.«oy^*l* ih. .uifc »!.««' of •!» rt-C "» . 

iH ptMiptlv .wottmi It. woh • <Mr >« ' 

•M» •» lotoV W.‘ 




Who Said Hats? 


W. J. Mitchell, of Waco, Tex., gave $100 in cash free to customers 
who were able to count all the Texas hats in his window. Herewith we 
reproduce the ad announcing this offer. 


A Bride-Ring Cake 

J. S. Ivins’ Son, Philadelphia, Pa., struck a lucky idea to increase 
the sale of his cakes. Thesedcakes are sold to grocers throughout the 
city and are cleverly advertised through the newspapers to the customers 
of these stores. Very often it is necessary for a selling scheme of some 
kind to start the ball rolling and place a business upon a paying basis. A 
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careful reading of the two advertisements of Ivinas Bride-ring Cake will 
give the reader a general idea of the whole scheme and of how it is 
worked and advertised. 


Literary Contest 

Howell Bros., Jewelers, Windsor, Out., used a scheme that brought a 
good deal of attention to their store. The scheme might be called a 
'‘Literary Contest.'' Prizes were offered for the three best essays on, 
"Why you should buy your jeweh-y at Howell Bros." In the advertise- 
ments announcing the contest, a number of reasons were given why 
people should trade with Howell Bros., as a guide for those writing the 
essays. 

Button, Button, Who's Got the Button.?' 

Doc & Bill, Oklahoma, Okla., use a scheme that is worth while. A 
reading of their advertisement will reveal the particulars of this scheme. 

$100.00 IN VALUE 
GIVEN AWAY 

For the purpose of advertising our business during the Fair'we 
have Teti Thousand (10,000) Buttons this size axiA with the* 
printing as shown on the face of it 

Theifl wiirbe giveti oul otir 
aorib eatmnco .iO' the 
buttori* OTit of each thoiw&od 
hem Tou fiud th« |>,wty wear^' 
and can at our store and get 
^cao choow any article of the 
on the Button, All w.'aafc 
hooth ypur name and addreaa# 
given to children, Jot pebona 
•member our location by the 
.the north entraiice to the Main 

“The Pie^lc’s Favorite Store” 

DOC & BILL, The Housefurnishers 

8>I0 Grand Ave. eesa otf hhe payhents Phones Wahmt 260 

Presidential Contest 

Wood Bros. & Co., Waco, Texas, offer five Stetson hats in prizes to 
the best guessers. The advertisement showing the electoral vote for the 
Three previous elections stimulated many*to make guesses who would 
otherwise not bother with it. A contest to be worth anything’ as an 
advertisement must be entered into by the public with fervor and 
enthusiasm. 



booth Jwft to lha iroat of '’tto- 
•tioin Building at -the Shir. ITwm 
are matea, or duplicata ntu&~ 
ing the aame number aa youra 
your prize. No reftrtetion. Ton 
value of #5 aa stated in the adt. 
you to do ia to register &t>oar 
No Btzttons or prizes will be 
under IS years Of l^s•. B«> 
Kerr Dry - Goods Co. booth, «s 
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WHO WILL WEAR THE FITE STETSON HITS? 


The Presidential Hai Contes^t" In- 
augurated by Wood Bros &. Company, 
of thU city, la beginning to excite 
lively and pleasant interest. We would 
like to see those fine hats go Into the 
homes of as many Trlbwm* readers, 
and to that end impress on joung men 
and boys in such homes to clip the 
coupon that was printed In this p4per 
last Saturday , As the advertisement 
showed, ihls Is no lottery scheme, or 
with anv 'son of a string to it. If 
It were the firm would not offer nor 
would The Tvlbune publish It. It Is 
simply and purely a gift of the five! 
elegant Stetson hats to whoever esti- 
mates nearest the vote Br.'ian or Taft 
-vtll get, Aud it is the more liberal 
Ueciuise theie Is no condition attach- 
'd, that purchases mif'i bo made in 
order to make an estlni.ii“. It is en- 
tirely possible for the me hats- to* 
• 


go to people who never bought a dol- 
lar’s worth from Wood Bros, and Com- 
pany. ‘ 

The manner In which this liberal 
pioposal is made is characteristic of 
the firm. One never finds Wood Bros 
& Company indulging In sensational 
or cheap methods. The firm sells 
honest goods at honest prices, deals 
fair and square and makes this of- 
fer of useful articles in order to 
awaken pleasant interest and that 
those who make the most correct 
estimates -shall receive something 
worth having. As an aid to our read- 
ers in makings estimates. The Tribune 
gives below the electoral votes for 
ITembcratlc and Republican candidates 
In In 1900 and In 1904, Study 
the figures some and then make your 
estimate on the blank form and 
give or mall same to Wood Bros, and 
Company. 


Mail or Hand in to the Store 

Wood Bros. & Co. 

Presidential Contest. 



The Above Is My Estimate of The 
Eiectoriai Vote for 1908. 


Address * 

R F. D Age. 



500 Tons Free 


We to seU Stovn and lta%e» this menlh and to 
ta«t-iar]gr buyings to every one wh.o buys a J«nvel Eai^ or 
.ny Bdsie '^Mxner, we •will make a preaent of one Ton of Coal 
ibaolutely i*Br.E. 

We have the following celebrated makes of Sioveti Buck* 
eye, Boyal, Gem, ’Monitor, Beaver and Jewel. The foHowtoigr 
signs appear in ftreet care and are explained beloyr, 'Mow la ' 
the time to get % ton of Coal Free. 

ton of Coal Tret this month with a Jewel Range oY any, 
BsM Bnmr. 

Don 't anybody. Jellet Home Pumkhing Oc. wRJ give 
sway 600 Tocos of Ooal. 

— . U". — , — gay 80 — Sure. Joliet Heme Fii m.ishH«g 

Oo. wHl give away 600 Ton* of Coal. 

Buy me a Jewel Bange or Base Burner and get a Ton of 
Cpal Free, thif iaosth. 

“FHEB.’* Ab«elutely Free, a Ton of Coal with a Jewel 
Bange or any Base Burner. 


At the OW Original-Next to Gat Office 

Joliet Home Furnishing Ga 

204-206 N. OttawB St II 0. Saliler, Firet^ 

- ' \\ '..]C II 
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$40,000 IN Prizes 

Carstensen & Anson Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, offer $40,000 in 
prizes to the 509 persons who get the greatest number of votes in a 
voting contest inaugurated by them. The advertisement, occupying a 
full page of the Salt Lake Trihinc, tells all the particulars. [See 
page 188.] 


A Banker's Scheme 

At the request of a number of our savings depositors, we have 
formed a savings club which makes saving money easy and sure. The 
following will explain it : The purpose is to create by small deposits a 
fund which you will receive the week before Christmas, just when a 
little cash is welcome. The plan is to begin April 10 and make a deposit 
of any amount from two cents up and each week thereafter, for a total 
of thirty-five weeks, the weekly deposit is increased by adding to the 
preceding week’s deposit, an amount equal to the deposit of the first 
week. — ^The American National Bank, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Free Tickets to the Aviation Meet 

“Free tickets to the Aviation Meet” was the inducement offered by 
Stafford & Turner, Wilkesbarre, Pa., to the public to do at least $10 
worth of shopping at their store during the time in which the Curtiss 
aviators flew in that burg, and by so doing get the benefit of the above 
offer. 

Sele-Regxstering Saees to Depositors 

The Commonalty Trust Co., Pittsburgh’, Pa., is offering free to 
depositors, a self-registering safe, which registers pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, etc. A register of this kind in the home serves as an 
incentive to save, and is a constant reminder to teach the children the 
saving quality. 

Pure Food Exposition 

If you attend the annual July pure food exposition, held by Simp- 
son, Crawford Co., New York City, you will hear cooking lectures and 
demonstrations on hot weather food, music, receive free samples and 
souvenirs and last, but not least, a genuine silver-plated teaspoon free of 
charge. They call attention to the fact that the floor will be cooled and 
that the “saving prices” on all articles will mark the week as a record- 
breaker. 

Cash Register Sales Tickets 

The Peck Furniture Company, Benton Harbor, Mich., gave away 
at 2 ;oo p. m., on a recent Saturday, three grand prizes to the ones hold- 
ing the greatest amount of cash re^ster sales tickets from their store. 
The first prize was a 3-piece mahogany bedroom suite, value $70; the 
second prize, a 3-piece mahogany parlor suite, value $60, and the third 
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prize, one weathered oak hall clock, value $20. The condition was made 
that only those who are present at the time of the awarding of the prizes 
could receive one. 


Gown Shown on Living Modeu 


Mandel Brothers' department store in Chicago used an odd way of 
attracting people to their dressmaking section recently. At the time, 
there was playing at one of the local theaters a popular actress, whose 
elegant gowns caused a good deal of comment. Mandel Brothers had 
made an almost exact copy of one of the handsomest gowns. There 
were some slight differences and the copy was advertised to be given free 
to the woman whO' would in fifty words give the best explanation of the 
differences. The duplicate was shown on a living model for an hour 
each day while the contest was in progress. The primary purpose of the 
contest was to prove that MandeFs dressmaking department could turn 
out just as handsome gowns as the Parisian modistes. The value of the 
duplicate gown was placed at $500, Many women went to the store to 
see the gown. 



uesjay and Wednetday We Wj}! Hold > Reception 
For Users of ihc Nimble Ncedte 

Homt scwtft, pmrttoional tlicbMntkfra. *nd thnte «>I»o trr Iu(i be- 
ginning » imakr iheif <nvn clothn. .11 iwth in begin - 

Th* nf »»r ChIuhiIiot wfc* <Mlt iVif <««* fiwcat* vmlil 

Wim-jitlr »1 iKw .ocA-t^nr* 1* •bilh/-,^n4 fnt 

llir»>' noa «I( wom.n ihi. .!«» iwwu'. wiiuwiii omerluv>«| ' 

Mui AfinaiV /, tf l!fvt Yort, rrifnrmMtm iff 

Home P/illfrn Comfnof, 

l>» in *i<r rwtrtn »i><t ik rtw •rf.iK. 

aT '■ onwl.i'lilmhrlnthswiini] >urh «) ntkra rfii t. ftotde hj Uieltninr 

lUkr »0<«> |»>|.*. ir*.irl« BKiWKKMlIr trmihl, rCI'lt 

Plrnet ftwa « iwvey ot < prlat etyie & JU mHc*- {$Mom 1 
Hr— Ktw y'mk-o prirtliii Mril en mp«i 4*ijio«i, '« 

MW WnbiydMB liii > mnnt* tor oyn j wnma, wl>«5 >«f » wwi to t' 

ylwiirt. p rB»i or at »»cwilty Ww. K icbw ai on w jiw 7^'anlrw tn ^ 

IboM ban nw ti »5 w plt^ wHfcliadU** fiowt rrtl«rnr~| 



' At a » m Wiaswatr. is tW 0«r«Ml DnwitaiMrt, Simid Aw, Riti« -1, 
.nt'.m »H| »» .Mitw »«*• hnltl . •«•<. Hu<lif<nl,in(|, ih* | 

■rilt^K for •ui'C'-'fii) niMimnV Hit ili. hfwn, .Iftn* KichBc*- ' 

rl.'lit nk* iir ‘■V tUr»»i(>V«>c tiiH Iwli* imt t» xHvr »l 


hfiop* tlnrhlnr fpt v/nr . 
iwinlr Jt»ch>i«‘» »» tnrmry I'Wl. Tli.ll'i 

I. .lirtvl ik'v 



Rei^und Day 

Conhaim’s, Peoria, 111 ., advertise the return of the purchase price 
on all purchases made on the day selected by representatives of the city 
newspapers. 

Thimble Party 

Morehduse-Martens, Columbus, O., hold a two-day reception for 
users of the nimble needle. A' representative of the Home Pattern Com- 
pany was present to demonstrate the Home paper patterns. Demonstra- 
tions are usually productive of business. 
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Wagon Umbrettas 

For two hours on a certain day recently. Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 
distributed wagon umbrellas free to all drivers who came with their 
wagons to the 7th and Market Street door. This is an annual event at 
this store and it is safe to assume that the distributers were doing a land- 
office business during the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 noon at that particular 
door. Many firnis sell these umbrellas at a liftle less than cost and reap 
a lot of advertising for a small amount of cash investment. 

Premium Scheme 

P. T. Hoy & Sons Co., Schuylkill Haven, Pa., mailed a number of 
cards similar to that produced herewith to present prospective 
patrons. The card is of ordinary size, having a border of figures which 
represent values from 5 cents up to $2. In the center of the card is the 
following : 

“To Mr. 

When you trade at our store have this card punched, and 
when the figures are all out ($40.00) in cash, present card 
and get valuable premiums.’’ 

The firm name and address follows. A conspicuous feature of the 
card is the monogram of the firm, which is printed in red. 


55SS5 5S5555SS 5 5 5 5 55555 

555555555S555555555 5 »oio 
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9 00 
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GuARANT:eEI> Fokever 

It is a good thing to be a member of the “Housemate” de Luxe 
Sewing Machine Club, for with the purchase of one of these machines 
and chair, at the special club price at the store of J. N. Adam & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., goes the following liberal guarantee; 

“A — If this machine is destroyed by fire, we give you a 
new one. 

“B — If this machine is broken by accident, we furnish a 
new part free of charge. . 

“C — If you break a needle, jyou can send to us for a nciv 
one as often as you like. 

“D— If you break a shuttle, bobbin, treadle, leg or any 
part of the machine, a new part is yours for the asking. 
“E-rGuaranteed ‘ForeveF against all imperfections.” 
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Free Delivery to all Parts oe the World 

It sounds like rather a big contract to promise “free delivery to all 
parts of the world,” and yet that is just what the Greenhut-Siegel Cooper 
Co., New York City, are offering. This applies to purchases paid for in 
cash or charged to customer’s account, which must, however, naturally be 


A Display of Dependable Spring Clothing for Men and 
Boys That for Excellence of Make, Correctness of 
Style and Great Variety Is Uneguated In the Northwest 


A Boyt* Section 
That Will Please 
All Mothers . . . 

AU that 1WC have aatd about' toco’s 
ckitbiog appbet to our boys' depart 
meats. (OBc at each store) as well Tbc 
growth ct our boys’ 
dqurttoeata have 
but ktnle shoit 
f of pbenoaseiuL The 

^ bttle fcUows, Uied 

o(' wearing any erfd 
WfTgU! thiog jost beaus^ j 
U's tbaped like a I 
suit, welcome the I 
Bobby styles is j 
which we cao clothe ; 
^ tbero The depart* 

^^macat finds iavpr is 
psreoU eyes be- 
^ UHtso ^ the un- 

<)ai»tiOBed qtudity kA the garmenU aad 
the saving Usd they cxperltece to buy 
bg here. 

Boys** 

Suits and Ovsreoats 

In a oreatverlely of etyles end 
ef the meetdepeniieWe niekes. 
The prleet hegln at $iS5 and 
than ly ea^ elagea advanea 
toSTHMI. 


.With (he opening of Spring the thoughts of the average man turn to 
new dothlng and the pr^er selection of the styles and ^brics suitable 
to the seasoQ^s wear, “where to buy/* is the ciucsthon that enters his 
mind. Common sense .will tell you that the firm conducting the largest 
clothing business in the city has gained Its patron^e 
by givmg Ihe bttt value (of the money. In Milwaukee 
the Stuflipf & Laogholf afor^ are the largest sellers of 
strictly high-grade clothing and furnishings for men and 
boys. Their Four Great Men's Stares ^ overilowing 
with new spring stocks, and you owe it to your- 
adf to nuke your selectioA from these great stocks 
if jr^ would experience 4>erfect satislaction at 
the lowest possible cost 

Suits . . . >7.50 to f25.db 


Topcoats > 10^00 to > 2 S 00 
Raincoats SlO.OO to S 30-00 


SAVEYOURCEBTIFIGAJES 

The Gifts Are on the Way 



siyiMiti W®** * Hats 

ForttaiiBpriiig’iWMr 


The suwkt Irom which we 
Mk you (» tasks ttw m. 
leciioa ot your bcw 



_ ^ - — cerbheates you 

receive with every 
purchase may 
shortly be exchanged 
for ydur choic e of hun* 
dreds of beautiful gifts that 
kavc been ordered and are 
now on their Svay to Mil- 
^kmukee Valuable rugs of the 
mM rarest oriental patterns from far 
MB off’ Smyrna— -Beautiful Italbn 

Statuary— ttandsonjely Uphdls- 
Morris Choirs— “High grade 
Silverware — Highly derated Vas- 
es of genuine Austrian ware — Dinner 
Sets — Cut Glass Ornaments and Dishes— Watches— 
Pocket Knives — and many more beautiful presente too 
numerous to mention. As soon as these gifts have ar- 
rived, (h«y wiU be dtBpUyjgdl io she show windowil o 7 our four stores, 
and may be redeemed at that tune, so begin to save certlbcatqi now. 


>!• At ,fMM« IMCloe ftm 

$3.50 $5.00 


TliB NiMv Spring and Siimnter 
Pattirna in 


Shirts for Mop 


I Mi tiiii.ilmsli 


Mtt Mi 971 CmI Warn SM 


DmMtli iMMl vniMwiiaBeiinMii 
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shipped only to points reached by transportation lines that maintain a 
permanent rating schedule recognized by American forwarding com- 
panies. They also reserve the right to ship by freight, express or mail, 
and do not include cartage from depot. They also except from this offer 
goods notably fragile or of great bulk. 

Free Furniture to June Brides 

Bradford, New Orleans, La., makes the following offer to the most 
popular woman of the season: “Every June bride who visits our store 
next week will receive a nice piece of furniture, whether she buys or not.” 

Free to June Brides oe This Year or Other Years 

The Anthracite Bedding Manufacturing Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., an- 
nounced recently they would give a valuable wedding present to every 
June bride who made a purchase at their store within the two weeks 
specified. Not only the June bride of today, but the less ubiquitous one 
of fifty years ago, is included in this interesting offer. 

Wagon Loads of Women 

T. N. Pitkin & Co., Vandalia, 111 ., made the following offer recently: 

BE sure to read this 
farmers' prize contest 

We will give three merchandise prizes, aggregating $22.50, 
to the farmer hauling the largest four-horse load of women to 
the front door on Saturday morning, April 3d, or by 3 p. m. 

For 1st Largest Load. . . .$10.00 in Merchandise 

For 2d Largest Load 7- 50 in Merchandise 

For 3d Largest Load. . . . 5.00 in Merchandise 

The driver must be a farmer and drive four horses. The 
passengers must be women over 18 years of age and reside in 
the country. Prizes will be paid in due bills that can be traded 
out at any time in whole or in part. Each lady passenger riding 
in one of these wagons — whether a prize ’'^i^ner or not — will 
be presented with a suitable souvenir of the occasion. "We will . 
set up the cigars to every driver whether a prize winner or not. 
Prize, winners will be announced at the store at 3 p. rn. Now, 
boys, “Git dap!” You may decorate your wagons if you wish. 

We will lend you the bunting for that purpose. 

This must have resulted in a big jam at Pitkin & Co.’s store. 

Customers Heep Select Charities 

The Henry Siegel Company, of Boston, have announced a unique 
plan by which their' customers will control the distribution of $4,000 they 
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are donating to the charities and benevolent institutions o£ the. New 
England states. 

The ordinary sales slips which all customers receive with their pur- 
chases are used for ballots, each sales slip being good for one vote. Cus- 
tomers may vote for any charity they favor, simply by writing the name 
of the charity on the reverse side of the sales slip and depositing it in the 
locked box provided for the purpose. Circulars have been printed, giving 
full details of the distributions, and will be mailed free on request. 

The voting continues until Februaiy 28, 1910, inclusive, after which 
a committee to be selected from the various charities will award the 
following amounts : 

To the institution receiving the largest number of votes, $200; to the 
one receiving the second largest number, $100; to the next five (each 
$50), $250; to the next ten (each $35), $350; to the next thirty-four 
(each $25), $850; to the next 150 (each $15), $2,250 — making 201 do- 
nations in all ; or a total of $4,000. 

The company have made special provision for their charge cus- 
tomers and out-of-town customers who desire to vote. The former are 
asked to write *the name of the charitable organization at the bottom of 
bill when paid, and the out-of-town customers may send their sales slips 
in by mail with the name of the organization on the back. 

Veteran Watch Contest 

A novel and interesting contest was conducted by R. Harris & Co., 
Jewelers, Seventh and D Streets, in Washington, D. C. 

They offered prizes of a man’s gold watch and a lady’s gold watch 
to the respective possessors of the oldest watches in running order with 
Howard, Waltham, Elgin, or R. Harris & Co.’s movements brought to 
their store before December i. 

Heups Uneortunates 

Generosity always pays. In one store the manager has. a clerk clip 
from the newspapers all items relating to accidents to people within the 
store’s territory. When it happens that one of the unfortunates is a 
person who is payin^^#'Something on the instalment plan, the manager, 
who is fairly well a^painted with the circumstances, sends an appropri- 
ate letter and encloses a receipt for the next payment. The advertising 
makes it worth while. 

Parcels Checked Free 

A checkroom where the out-of-town buyer can check his or her 
parcels free of charge is operated by one up-to-date store. The opening 
of the room was announced in a circular letter which was sent to a list 
of all prospective customers in the surrounding, district, and enclosed was 
a card which entitled the recipient to the service free of charge on 
presentation of .the ticket. 
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Solid Gold Ring eor Every Baby 

The Hartwell Jewelry Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., offer to give 
a “solid gold ring to every baby under four years of age registered at the 
Baby Show,” to be held in that city. As there is no limit set to the 
number of infants eligible, the supply of rings must be equal to the 
demand. It may be added that each ring will be set with a birth-stone 
and is not to be regarded as a prize for beauty, etc., but as a gift pure and 
simple, share and share alike, as the lawyers say. 


A Unique Folder 


How We Lost 
a Customer 



JEFFREY JEWELRY CO. 

4 South State Street 

S.oW. Cor. State and Madison Sts. 
Chicago 



FRONT COVER 

INSIOK RAGE 


A Catchy Scheme 

Should you call at the Reliable Furniture & Carpet Co.’s store, 
Rochester, N. Y., on a certain day, you can with only a nickel buy a 
“genuine Boston leather rocker,” free delivery included; that is, if you 
have previously purchased other goods, cash or credit, amounting to 
$25.00 or over. 

Attracted Farmers'" Trade 

The following plan to attract farmers to the store is not new by any 
means, but the chances are that not every merchanf has heard of it. 

The firm offered $100 in prizes for the largest pumpkin, squash, 
beet and tuniip, and the best corn, oats, potatoes and apples brought to 
the store. The prizes were merchandise from the store. 

Three prominent farmers were secured to judge the produce and 
award the prizes. The produce that took the prizes was given to the 
Y. M. C. A., who auctioned it off. 

The exhibit was held during the second week of October. All the 
produce had to be entered the Saturday before. The different articles 
were scattered over the three floors of the store, and in the windows. 
Special prices were put on certain articles for that week only. 
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Luncheon Free to Patrons 

In one of their sale advertisements, T. N. Pitkin & Co., Vandalia, 
III, say : 

''We will serve from 10 o'clock a. m. until 3 o'clock p. ni. 
each day of this Easter Prize Carnival Sale, a dainty luncheon 
of coffee and cake to the patrons of this sale. 

"You will receive checks for thi.s luncheon with each 
purchase made." 


Giet Certificates 

During the holiday buying season, nearly all the large city stores 
feature gift certificates in their advertising. They suggest to patrons 
that when in doubt, to give gift certificates. 



Buffum & Pendleton 

311 Morrison, ;Qpp. Po$t Office 


Automobile Free 

The merchants of Reno, Nevada, combined together to hold home 
trade and offered a brand new four-door, five-passenger, fully-equipped 
1 91 1 automobile to the person who held the winning coupon. Coupons 
were given with every twenty-five cent purchase made at the various 
stores in the combination. The drawing took place on January i, 1912. 

Squashes Used as Ads 

The Talbot Co., Portland, Me., l^p-s devised an advertising scheme 
, worthy of the great Barnum. In the Spring they sent a corps of men 
through a 50-mile radius of Portland distributing envelopes of squash 
seed. Over 2,000 of these envelopes were distributed, but only one to a 
family. When the squash was half grown on the vine, they sent a man 
to cut the name of “Talbot’s” on the squash. On October 25th, all the 
squashes are to be brought to the store in Portland. They will be on 
display in the window for a week, and at the end of that period the 
prizes, ranging from $25 to $5, will be awarded for the largest squash, 
the heaviest, etc. Mr. Brady, manager of Talbot’s, reports that the 
contest has created great interest throughout suburban Portland, 
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A Pair oe Peerless Bakers 

The J. S. Ivins’ Sons took advantage of the excitement in Philadel- 
phia at the time of the Athletics-Giants’ series of baseball games. This 
is an old firm and they found the cartoon advertising done at this time 
increased their business more rapidly than any other advertising they 
had ever done. 



A Pair of Peerless Bakers 


tkUaditphta U EqwtJfy Prtmi Both 


XTotRC (h« right thing' at the right 
time hu given Frank Baker a fame that 
will live for generation*. Doing the right 
thing all the time ha* made Ivina a perma* 
weni favorite in Philadelphia home*. 


Iviil* Lunch-on-Thms. Sweet Maries.' 
Spiced Wafers, Ivinspound Cake and 
other Ivina purity product* have made a 
''hit" that give* them a home "run” in 
the majority of the homes of Philadelphia 
Ask your grocer. 


Piety Cents for Old Straw Hats 

From Kennedy’s, Boston, Mass., comes the summons contrariwise 
to ring out the new, ring in the old — ^meaning straw hats. You are told 
that no matter where you got it, nor what condition it’s in, they’ll pay 
you 50 cents for it up to a certain date, that is, if you’ll buy your new 
fall hat in their store. They do this, as they say, “for the sake of 
scraping a hat acquaintance with ^ou” and also that you may be informed 
as to the kind of hats they sell.^ Besides paying 50 cents for the old 
straw they guarantee a “new hat free if yours goes wrong.” They carry 
two well-known blocks in addition to their own, which comes in “Fuzzy 
Boys,” in smooth and soft hats of all shapes and colors,, as well as in 
Derbies. 


Airships Given Away 

A Wright flyer with eveiy pair of “boy-proof” shoes is a combina- 
tion hard to beat, and the Newark Shoe Store, of Hoboken, N. J., is 
doubtless realizing it in a heavy demand for this style of shoe. 
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A Writing Contest 

Crone Bros.’ department store will ofifer a prize of a $15.00 suit — 
men’s, ladies’, boys’, or girls’ — to the person who writes the words, 
“Crone Bros.’ Department Store,” the greatest munber of times on the 
back of a postal card. Contest to close May, 1911. Don’t forget your 
address. Watch the papers. Second prize, $5.00 worth of merchandise. 



A Balloon Ascension 

Besides sending up balloons with redeemable merchandise certifi- 
cates attached thereto, announcing the opening of their toy department, 
the Duffy-Mcinnemey Co., Rochester, N. Y., give each youngster visit- 
ing the toy department a balloon free of charge. This feature should 
make a hit with the children. And, incidentally, the sending up of 
balloons to signal the opening of the toy department is a unique and 
impressive idea — quite characteristic of this store. 

5,000 Medals for School Children 

Abraham & Sraus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that as the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration committee has had designed a most artistic medal, 
“designed to teach and stimulate the study of history as well as to make 
a permanent and artistic record of historical events,” as the official dei- 
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scription reads, “this store offers for every accepted poem of not more 
than ten lines, mentioning Hudson and Fulton, sent by any school child 
of Brooklyn, an official medal of the Hudson-Fulton celebration.” They 
continue : “We will give for this purpose five thousand medals. There 
will be two medals, the first prizes to be aluminum medals two inches in 
diameter, and second prizes to be silver-plated medals one and one-half 
inches. They will be the same medals used for prizes in the competitions 
by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Committee.” 

Picture Post-Cards 

Advertising the different departments by menas of picture post- 
cards has been found a profitable scheme by a small West Side store in 
Chicago. Even so small a purchase as a five-cent spool of’ thread entitles 
the customer to a free package of post-cards, which the saleswoman 
presents with the request to look at them before leaving the counter. 
Every department in the store distributes photographs of every other 
department and the management thinks it a pretty good way to get 
customers interested. 

A Merchants’ Carnival 

In the recent trade carnival on the West Side of Chicago, there was 
a parade of 1500 vehicles. Upon these the business men of West Madison 
street spent $100,000 for decorations for the entertainment of 350,000 
spectators who lined both sides of the street from DesplaineS Street to 
Forty-second Avenue. 

Features of the parade which drew applause from the people along 
the street were many floats giving practical demonstrations of the busi- 
ness they were made to represent. From a polar bear cavorting on a 
cake of ice, to advertise a skating palace, to a wagon load of baby cabs 
carrying real flesh-and-blood babies to show the comforts of certain 
makes of perambulators, there was latitude for any number of practical 
displays. 

A Co-operative Voting Contest 

The Fairfield (Iowa) Booster Club operated a plan that should be a 
great help in building up home trade. The story of thei plan is told in 
the following circular which is being distributed: 

$1,000 IN CASH 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE BY THE 
' FAIRFIELD BOOSTER CLUB 

This is an organization composed of Faitfield’s leading 
buriness firms in which every line of merchandise is repre- 
sented.. This club has on deposit at the Iowa State Savings 
Bank $1,000, Which will be given away in a voting contest^ com- 
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mencing October 5, to the persons or organizations receiving 
the greatest number of votes. Each 5-cent ticket counts one 
vote; $1,00 counts for twenty votes. 

The money will be divided as follows : 

To the person or organization receiving the largest number 
of votes, $400. 

To the persons or organizations receiving three next 
largest numbers of votes, $100 each. 

To the persons or organizations receiving four next largest 
numbers of votes, $50 each. 

To the persons or organizations receiving four next largest 
numbers of votes, $25 each. 

This contest closes on Wednesday evening, February i, 

19 1 1, at the close of the day’s business and the winners will 
receive their awards as soon thereafter as the judges can com- 
plete the counting of the votes. 

HOW TO WIN ONE or THESE 12 BIG EREE CASH PRIZES 

Trade with the firms listed below. They will give with 
every cash purchase, or money received on account, votes rep- 
resenting the amount of the transaction. Save these votes and 
deposit them at Booster Headquarters on February 2, 1911, 
where they will be received and counted by the judges for 
the person or organization whom you favor. Is your church 
in debt? Does it need repair? Does your lodge or club room 
need refurnishing? Can you use a nice sum of cash in your 
school, club, church or society? Get together and organize to 
collect Booster votes. They cost you nothing. Every merchant 
on the list below will give them when you make a purchase for 
cash or pay money on account. These are big prizes. You 
can get one of them if you begin now and work for it. This 
contest lasts only 16 weeks. Get busy. Quick action will get 
the money. 

The cashiers of the Fairfield banks will act as a board of 
judges. They will verify the counting of the vote and award 
the prizes. 

Then follows a list of thirteen merchants who issue the votes with 
cash purchases. 

A Dinner Set Given Away Every Week 

Certainly neither the hour (3:00 p. m.) nor the day (Friday) will 
be regarded as unlucky by the individual who receives the 42-piece dinner 
set promised by S. D. Lemen, Olean, N. Y., as patronage compensation 
for having purchased the largest bill of goods at any one time during 
the week. This offer is good for an indefinite number of Fridays. 
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Gobbee ! Gobbee ! 

The Wentworth Clothing House offers a big, fat, home-grown, 
nine-pound, juicy turkey to each purchaser of a suit of clothes or an 
overcoat. That ought to gobble some of the trade. 



Wentworth GivesaBigjFat 

Home-Grown, Nine-Pound Juicy 


TURKEY 


to Each Purchaser of Any Man’s or 
Young Man’s Suit, Overcoats or 
Raincoat in Our Main Floor Cloth- 
ing Department at prices from 

$12.50 to $60 

This sttrsctivt offer ood* Uihighi M 10 o'oloek 
ft’* a pure and iiimplf. and not add one eeat 
t« thn pritf of the Every garment w« acll wn 

guarantee In give aati.«raetory aervtot for one year. 

These Pre-Thanksgiving Specials 
in Our Fine Haberdashery De- 
partment End Tonight— 

a suit for ihe famous ’’Duofold ' $S00 purr 
white iwo-ganncnt wool underwear. A sure preveaw- 
live of v**ughs, cteu- W»U pot irritate the most sen 

aittv'c shia 

• $5.10 a. amt for* rxceptiottally fine $600 .white, all- 
woof. fuU fashioned underwear, lo either ribbed 

tahrm. 

/• 2 Xw 25<> for men % 20c real linea haiidkercluefs 
Three dhzen the lumt to each purchaser 
SSsP for choice of o.ur entire new -winter line of wen's 
• ft .25 extra.ftne -white pleated negligee shirts, all de. 
tahhed cuff style. 

Store doted all dar.tomorrow—Thanktgivmg 

Wentworth Qothing House 

Xntnmce 709 Riverside Av«, Kstabhshad Ia JSSS. 


Gives Road Map to Auto Owners 

Pettibone-Peabody Co., Appleton, Wis., are sending out road maps 
to auto owners in the state. The road map measures about 15 inches 
square and above and below it- are routes, with the distances between 
various points, and notes as to the character of the roads. The best autg 
roads are marked in red on the map, and each route is numbefed in red. 
The map is placed in a cover of heavy cardboard, on which is a brief, 
snappy ad of the store. 
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With the map has been sent a well-worded letter, suggesting the 
pleasure that will be found '‘in bowling over good roads to a store which 
is unusual — a store which carries a line of goods such as will be found 
in Chicago or New York/’ The letter and map are mailed to owners of 
motor cars, their names being obtained from the Secretary of State’s 
office at Madison. 

A Douu Show 

Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, Ore., featured a doll plan, in 
which they gave away a dressed doll with every purchase. They had 
according to their advertisement 40,000 large, attractive dolls to give 
away on a certain Saturday. They follow this up with a doll show in 
which $250 was distributed in prizes. The following prizes were offered : 


A — Best dressed doll, all sizes eligible $25.00 

A — Second best dressed doll, all sizes eligible 15.00 

B — Largest best dressed doll, 24 in. or over 20.00 

B — Second largest best dressed doll, 24 in. or oyer. . . . 10.00 

C — Best dressed doll, 7 inches to 24 inches long 20.00 

D — Best dressed doll,^ 7 inches to 16 inches long 15*00 

D — Second best dressed doll, 7 to 16 inches long. ..... 5.00 

E — Best dressed doll, not over 6 inches long. . . . ; 20.00 

E — Second best dressed doll, not over 6 inches long. . . . 10.00 

F — Most original dressed doll, first prize 20.00 

F — Most original dressed doll, second prize 10.00 

G — Most comical dressed doll, first prize 20.00 

G — Most comical dressed doll, second prize 10.00 

H — Best dressed boy doll, first prize. 10.00 

H — Best dressed boy doll, second prize 5.00 

I — Most original dressed character doll 10.00 

K — Handsomest paper doll in the show 10.00 

To girl entering the greatest number of dolls 25.00 


The doll show was held early in November, 191 1, and made a good 
introduction to holiday merchandizing. 

When the Ceock Stops 

W. C. Harrell, Cleves, Ohio, gives $8.50 in groceries and provisions 
introduction to holiday merchandizing. 

Every Saturday afternoon an ordinary eight-day clock was wound 
up, and started off, in his show window, and allowed to run down. Every 
puixhaser to the amount of $1.00 was allowed to guess the time it would 
stop, and for this purpose a double card was handed the customer. On 
this card the customers put their names and the time they thought the 
clock would stop. Half of this card was placed in a box near the door, 
,^nd the other half retained by the purchaser. The next Saturday the 
box was opened and the nearest guess to the actual time the dock 
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stopped received $5.00 worth of groceries, the second nearest $2.50 and 
the third nearest $1.00 worth of groceries. When these drawings came 
off on Saturday afternoon, people came in for miles around, and Har- 
rell’s trade moved up by leaps and bounds. 

Drawing Contest eor Children 

John W. Graham & Co., Seattle, Wash., offer 25 valuable prizes to 
children between the ages of four and fourteen years, for the best 
drawing entered in the contest. The object is to get children and grown- 
ups to visit the toy department of the store. 


Santa Claus 
Says: 

'' Children, / 
Want You to 
Enter 
.JohnW. 
Graham & Co.*s 

Christmas 
Drawing 
Competition 

There Will Be 25 Valuable Prizes 

to iV jitid « KKjw^if to rve y child 

, v.ho wrrtdc to * p«;tiir«.'" 



Conditions: 


■14 .Tirnp? (hililrcn, fifrt lht» Cnr'tust i« /ipc« r<»' 
i»*« f'.t'onu rn«* ii np»i i<s ^>11 chiMm he- 

?■< «i'‘c fci'iii }n U 

XVitiv f-'tfry <*r<<wit»jr ••■•w tv >’4 K<‘nw C«rt)fic4t«. '■»»t Tm> sc«hpv> 1 in i*"* toj: >i»<irc. 

\ft *wut;r, rtu*t tv »t iJiir ’ci • C p n . P-'cc'ilw'i I < 

ri|U |Mp{ipiiUr« !>. t-» fctnt witli *it« Honor Ceptfic*.W 

Li«» cf «ri!t hr !i''<>i> •" Ttu* ‘'i*'';. ‘Mmnn t>v"« juiU 


Oei Your Honor Certificate TodaU 
And Start Your Drawing Straightway 



A Measuring Bee 

In order to find the average size of the men who patronize their 
stores, the Stumpf & Langhoff Co., Milwaukee, yVis., promise one suit 
free to the rnan who is nearest to the average. This means a suit given 
away in eveiy one of their six stores during their “Workingman’s Sale.’’ 
They add the* encouraging clause, “whether tall, short, thin or fat, you 
have an equal. chance,” and also give this example of measurements: 
“Chest 36, pants length 33, hat 7 j 4 , shirt 1554 , collar 15, sox 10,,. 
gloves 8 j 4 . Total 157. If the average of all totals would ^157 and' 
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your measurements total nearest, you win the prize. Be sure to give all 
measurements to salesman. Whether you buy or not you are entitled to 
a chance.” 

Merchandise Certieicate 

The form of merchandise certificate used by the William Windhorst 
Co., Cincinnati, is shown in the accompanying newspaper advertisement. 



An Ideal Christmas Gift 


UlprflfimMsf 

f ... 

■ The WiUrtm W.mfi»orsl Co 


>» rnim. ClMCtKNATf 


Our Store’s Wilt *Be 'Open KVerp 
Evening U ntif Christmas 




A Ceover-Leae Saee Scheme 

Lembach & Wiese, Lexington, Neb., had a numbered clover leaf in 
each of its sale advertisements. Each circular bore a different number in 
connection with the following prize offer: 

Fifteen of these clover leaves are prize winners. Bring the clover 
leaf from this circular to our store and compare with list of winning 
numbers, and if you hold a lucky number you will draw one of the 
following prizes : 


1 prize of $ 5-00 

2 prizes of 1. ; 4.00 

3 prizes of 3.00 

4 prizes of 2.00 

5 prizes of i.oo 


Each prize will be given in merchandise on a purchase of twice the 
apiount of prize money. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SCHEMES TO ATTRACT BOYS AND GIRLS 

A LARGE number of merchants throughout the country are making 
a strong bid for the juvenile trade of their towns. Boys are a 
hopeful class to work among, and will work like Trojans in the 
hope of a small reward. There are avenues without numb^ through 
which their trade may be attracted to the store of the dealer who gets 
up and hustles after it in dead earnest. If the goods are what they ought 
to be, a boy can usually wheedle his parents into buying his clothes at the 
store that offers him some personal inducement for his trade. A strong 
characteristic of every boy, yes, and of “children of a larger growth,” is 
a love of the element of mystery and chance ; therefore, an offer of a 
“mysterious package” with every purchase of boys’ clothing will be apt 
to greatly stimulate trade in this line. These packages should contain 
articles dear to every boyish heart — jack-knives, balls, fishing outfits, etc., 
and the contents should vary in value according to the amount of the 
purchase. A variation of this same idea would be to have sewn up 
securely in one pocket of every boy’s suit or overcoat an order for some 
one of such articles on some store making a specialty of such goods. 
Many stores now give baseball outfits with boys’ suits, but the uncertainty 
is what lends charm to the above schemes. 

A firm down in Maine recently stirred up their trade in this line by 
instituting an advertisement-writing contest for the high-school pupils, 
offering two weekly cash prizes to the pupils who compose the most 
catchy, pointed, telling advertisements that will leave no possible doubt 
in the mind of the reader as to the pre-eminencg of this firm’s line of 
men’s and boys’ clothing, with reference to economy, style, durability, 
etc. This double-barreled advertiSesment has struck right at the root of 
their patronage by exciting the intereSt^^f parents, besides drawing some 
really creditable advertisements from tfie brightest of the youngsters. 
At the end of several months, the prize-w'nning advertisements are to be 
collected and published in booklet form, a^ it is pretty safe to say they 
will be more widely read and give this firm more desirable publicity than 
if prepared by some high-priced expert. 

The following scheme,- which originated in the fertile brain of a 
resourceful manager, was unique and of a character to commend it, 
especially to boys. He organized a teseball team from among the boys 
of a neighboring school, whose ages ranged from eleven to fourteen, 
named them “Blank’s World Beaters,” and equipped them with blouses 
and caps bearing this *name. The team challenged everything of its size 
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in its own and neighboring towns, and whenever it won, it was given 
some small prize by the firm which it so ably helped to advertise in this 
manner. A vacant field at no great distance from the store was leased 
and put in proper shape, and here the team practiced regularly several 
times a week, always surrounded by a good-sized audience. Bats, balls, 
mitts and all necessary equipments were furnished by the firm, and 
expenses to and fro when matches called the team out of town. 

A very spirited voting contest, in which the prizes were two scholar- 
ships in a local business college, one tO' go to the young lady and the 
other to the young man getting the highest number of votes, was insti- 
tuted last year by a firm carrying both ladies’ and gentlemen’s clothing in 
a hustling little town. The contest opened April ist and ran until gradu- 
ation day in the neighboring high school. One provision of the contest 
was that all votes must be confined to members of the graduating class 
of this particular school. This served to concentrate the interest, and set 
the numerous friends and relatives of the class to work in their cause 
with a will. Every twenty-five cent purchase at the store carried with it 
one vote ; thus a suit costing $20 entitled the purchaser to eighty votes. 
The prizes were worth striving for, and of such a character as to com- 
mend them especially to the parents of ambitious young people, and the 
scheme gave the firm a well-deserved publicity. 

Training in the art of self-defense has a strong fascination for boys, 
and one store scored a '^bit hit” by offering to give free boxing lessons to 
all youths between the ages of ten and eighteen who patronized their 
store. Arrangements were made by the firm with an instructor of the 
manly art for a certain number of lessons for their youthful patrons, one 
lesson for every $5 worth of goods purchased. They further supple- 
mented the advertising value of this, scheme by issuing an illustrated 
booklet on the art of boxing, which also, of course, contained much good 
advertising of their goods. 

"^Mocking Bird Day” was the heading recently seen over the news- 
paper advertisement of a clothing firm. The advertisement stated that 
every boy who visited their boys’ clothing department on the following 
day in company witlf either of his parents would be presented with a 
wonderful mocking bird whistle, whether any purchase was made or not. 

‘ Attention was called to a special line of boys’ summer blouses at very 
low prices. 

To celebrate the re-opening of their enlarged and improved depart- 
ment of boys’ and youths’ clothing, one firm instituted a painting com- 
petition for boys by issuing a book containing six copies in colors, having 
the outline of each copy on the opposite page ready for coloring. Ten 
prizes were offered, and the competition was open to all boys under the 
age of sixteen. The books, of course, were likewise valuable advertising 
mediums, being filled with illustrated advertisements of their offerings in 
boys’ wear. 

A store on a busy corner recently had, in the midst of a big window 
showing of boys’ clothing, a hanging glass shelf piled with wooden 
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rattles, with a placard reading: ‘‘Boys, make a noise and let people 
know yon are on earth. One of these watchman’s rattles given with 
every purchase of a boy’s suit” 

A scheme which, so far as known, has not yet been tried by any 
house, but which at least contains food for thought, would be to start a 
boys’ camp in some favorable locality. Then advertise that all boys or 
young men between certain specified ages, whose purchases at the store 
during the year aggregated a certain sum — say $50 — might spend a week 
at the camp, enjoying its fishing, boating and other privileges, all free of 
charge. This would be a treat greatly appreciated by numbers of city 
boys, and the scheme ought to prove a winner if worked out in the right 
way. 

Some of the large department stores are spending many hundreds of 
dollars every year in interesting the juveniles of the family. One of 
these stores had a miniature Coney Island on the roof in full swing. A 
real Italian organ-grinder was provided, also a menagerie of monkeys, 
pigeons, rabbits, dogs, fish, alligators, etc. A live donkey was also kept 
buvsy giving the children rides. The roof was sodded, and plants and 
flowers were arranged in such a way as to make a most delightful scene. 
Another great department store is making plans to entertain the children 
on a larger scale than ever, with the addition of popular musical enter- 
tainments, Another proposes to give a vaudeville entertainment twice 
daily during the season, while another has secured the services of a clever 
magician. These facts show how the services of the children in drawing 
trade is esteemed by these great mercantile concerns. Every dealer, if he 
be so disix)sed, can do something to attract the little folks. 

Another scheme in the nature of a souvenir or gift plan could be 
used. Have about 500 little flags with the inscription, “Compliments 

of printed on them. Hire some one to walk the rtreets and 

give one- to every child he meets. This distribution might extend to 
three or four days before the Fourth according to the number of flags 
to be distributed and the size of the city. 

One store, sometime ago, advertised to give away four $10 dolls to ‘ 
girls between the ages of three and ten. With eVery purchase made at 
the store was given a regular sales check. The name and address of the 
purchaser was written on the sales slip and deposited in a box. From * 
this box were selected, on a day set for the drawing, four of these slips. 
The names and addresses upon them deteniiined who were to receive 
the prizes. They were notified to bring the girls, to whom they wished 
the prizes given, with them on another day set for the purpose, when 
they were presented with the four dolls. 

Various articles of interest to children, such as baseballs, bats, foot- 
balls, dolls, knives, fishing rods, etc., can be successfully used as souvenirs 
or premiums in any store selling children’s wearing apparel, or articles 
used by children. 

Children can even be made to work for the store by the offep of 
prizes or commissions, A Massachusetts shoeman originated a little 
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scheme of this nature and had nearly every boy and girl in his town 
working for him. The scheme was in reality little less than a discount 
sale put forth in an original manner. The discount was not made to the 
customer, but was given to the hundreds of little agents that worked for 
the commissions. The scheme was described in a circular as follows : 

, "'tarn SOMT MONTY tor CHRISTMAS 

"'Every boy and every girl in Stoneham may with a very 
little effort earn some extra money for Christmas — and none of 
these boys or girls need to be told how handy extra money is 
at Christmas — or for that matter at most any time. Zitren the 
Shoeman is going to be the Santa Claus — only he is going to 
give this money as fast as the boys and girls earn it — and let 
them have it to spend now or put away for Chrktmas. 

""He is going to pay a commission of 10 per cent, on any 
shoe repairing work brought to him by any boy or girl — from 
now until Christmas. Ten per cent, means 5c. on 50c. repair 
job — IOC. on a $i job, etc. It will surprise some boys and girls 
how easy it is to earn extra money by this plan. 

""Regular repairing prices will prevail, and these prices are 
the lowest that can possibly be made for the finest workmanship 
and honest, high-grade leather. Under no circumstances will 
we reduce the superior value of our repair work, which cannot 
be equaled in Massachusetts. 

""Boys and girls should keep this circular and remember 
to bring all their repairing to 

""ZITREN, THE SHOEMAN, 

""Main and Hersham Streets, Stoneham.’’ 

This kind of advertising scheme can be adapted and suited to a 
great many different lines. A card can be presented to children of certain 
ages with amounts of various sizes running from 5 to 25 around its 
edges. These amounts could be punched out when purchases are made 
and the card presented. The boy or ^rl holding a card with all the 
amounts punched out could be given a certain premium. This will help 
to interest the boys and girls to advertise the store. 

Musical entertainments calculated to interest the children could be 
given at times in the store and would no doubt draw forth a lot of 
youngsters. Magic lantern shows and moving picture exhibitions make 
another excellent attraction for children and would attract the grown 
folks as well 

The dealer who goes systematically after the trade of the children 
by the use of little advertising schemes will find it worth a great deal of 
trouble* and time in their preparation. It is said that ""train a twig in the 
way it should grow” and it will ever after grow in that direction. This 
can be logically applied to our present contention : Train the youngsters 
to come to your store and they will ever after come to you with their 
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needs. If they don’t it must be your own fault. You had a cliancfe at 
any rate to hold them, and you should have done so. 

A Boston merchant offered a valuable present to the boy or girl 
turning in the five most attractive show cards for window use* The 
result was exceptionally good and the dealer secured a great many good 
cards. The children were told that the cards were to be of a certain size. 
This plan would work well with any merchant using window’ or show 
cards. The present or presents can be one or more useful articles. It 
should be advertised by circular, by a notice in the local paper, or both. 
In some places instructors of drawing or the school teachers might be 
interested. The number of words on each card should be limited. 

A scheme along somewhat similar lines was used by the London 
Clothing Co., Columbus, Ohio. They describe it as follows : 

''We got out, ♦and distributed at the schools, a circular to this effect : 

“Boys of fifteen or under were to make a drawing of a subject ap- 
propriate to the London Clothing house, on a sheet of white paper 6x9 
inches and in black ink. These were to be brought into the store before a 
certain date. For the best five drawings we paid $1.00 each, and these 
we had engraved and printed in the local papers, one each on successive 
Saturday nights. The boys took to the idea and we had no end of draw- 
ings handed in, most of them done with spirit and with excellent ideas, 
so that it was really difficult to pick out the prize winners. We made an 
exhibition of all the drawings received, in our show window and it was a 
big attraction. We required no purchase from contestants; that might 
be a better plan. A circular advertising such a scheme must be carefully 
written, as the wording must be clear to every one. The whole scheme 
cost but little, and paid well in boys clothing sales and the advertising 
gotten out of it.” 

A photographic contest, between boys and girls from ten to sixteen 
years of age, would prove a winner in some of our larger towns and 
smaller cities. Have an attractive trim of goods suitable for their use or 
wear and have it photographed by the amateur. Most boys and girls 
own their own cameras today and the amateur photographer is usually a 
very enthusiastic person, especially when it comes to taking pictures. 
The contest should be advertised in the newspapers. The week before 
place a neatly lettered card in the center of your window, announcing the 
contest. The prizes should be shown in the window. The prizes might 
consist of a handful of silver. Twenty quarters for the first prize; 
twenty-five dimes for the second and twenty nickels for the third prize 
would make an elaborate showing in the window. 

The center of the window should be given to the display ot the 
prizes. We believe that your store window will be the mecca for amateur 
phdtographers all during the contest. If there are any mirrors in the 
window cover them with cloth or crepe paper so that flash-lights hnay be 
taken at night, as it is difficult to take a window with strong reflections 
in the daytime, and many of 'the camera fiends will want to avoid the 
crowds by trying their skill after business hours. We would suggest that 
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the contest extend not over three or four days, as it is difficult to keep up 
interest longer than that time. This will also give ample time for several 
trials, if the photographers at first do not have good luck. Have the 
rules for the contest so simple that they may be lettered on a card and 
placed in the window. Do not require that every contestant make a 
purchase at the store. Bar all professional photographers. When the 
pictures are handed in and the prizes awarded, make a window of the 
various photographs, giving the most prominent place to the three prize 
winning^ pictures, which could be marked with the names of th^ suc- 
cessful contestants. 

To prolong the interest in such a contest the public could be asked 
to name the winners. This could be done by giving every customer a 
vote as to the best photographer. The three highest could then be 
awarded the three prizes. The voting should be all done in about a 
week's time so as not to keep the youthful contestants waiting too long. 

Jenkins Bros., Chippewa Falls, Wis., were fortunate recently in 
planning a novel scheme that not only drew trade to their store, but 
enabled them to make several improvements in their management and 
methods which were extremely beneficial in getting good results. 

Their plan is not particularly new in the main, it has been worked 
in a variety of forms before, but Jenkins Brothers' application of it is 
original. The concern announced that they would give a beautiful doll 
to the little girl who wrote the best letter giving the reasons why her 
mother liked to trade with Jenkins Brothers. Every effort was made to 
bring it to the attention of all the school children in Chippewa and the 
surrounding towns. Their newspaper displays contained several clever 
announcements of the plan, and in addition an attractive circular was sent 
to nearly all the householders. The doll, an exceptionally fine one, with 
a splendid assortment of lingerie and dresses, was given a place in one of 
the show windows. At her feet was the following placard : 


Do you know why your mamma trades at Jenkins Bros.? 
Ask her. Then write and tell me. The best letter gets me. 


Hundreds of letters were received, a large percentage of them con> 
monplace and what might have been expected. The rest were bright and 
unusual and contained some good ideas. Some mammas had evidently 
given any reason that came into their heads, reasons that were no reasons 
in many instances ; others had honestly endeavored to decide why a pref- 
erence should be given, and in some letters the evident sincerity of the 
expression told plainly that the little girl's mother was a customer from 
some' particular preference which she found no difficulty in expressing. 

During a trip to Boston recently, a dealer from Connecticut hap- 
pened to be passing an auction room, and out of curiosity stepped in and 
joined the crowd. He had been there but a few minutes when a large oil 
painting, a well-executed copy of one of Detailles' spirited battle scenes, 
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was put up and he bid it in at a low figfure. The purchase of the picture 
developed into a splendid voting contest. 

Upon his return home the picture was displayed prominently in one of 
his windows, and he announced that it would be given to the schoolroom 
of his city which turned in the greatest number of votes. A vote was a 
coupon which was given with every fifty-cent purchase at his store. There 
were no restrictions and no rules in the contest. It was announced to last 
for eight weeks, and the ballots might be deposited at any time or in any 
quantities, the only regulation imposed being that the votes cast for one 
class could not be later transferred to another. 

The contest literally set the town by the ears and created more ex- 
citement and interest than anything that had been innovated in a long 
time. From the very beginning the school children took hold with a vim, 
and in every school there was begun a systematic campaign of vote 
getting. In a short time every child in town was working with might and 
main to send people to the store, and was following them right up to see 
that they got the coupons and turned them over. 

In some instances the work was done in a manner that was remark- 
able for its thoroughness. The boys and girls had regular routes among 
their friends and acquaintances, which they traversed every day to learn 
if any member of the household was intending to make a purchase, or if 
they needed anything whicli could be bought at the store. In many cases 
they carried around with them copies of the last advertisement that the 
firm had issued and called attention to the different bargains that were 
being offered, and tried in this way to work up a sale. 

Clubs and societies were importuned to get whatever fittings they 
needed from the store that was giving the picture, and in a very short 
time there was scarcely a person in the place who had not been affected in 
one way or another by the contest. 

The merchant on his part took every advantage that the contest of- 
fered. In his advertisements, he endeavored to present bargains that the 
boys and girls might talk about to their friends and so arranged his 
displays that they appealed directly to the children. Each week the re- 
sult of the contest was announced in the paper in detail. The publishers 
soon saw its value as a news item and devoted considerable space to it, 
which helped it immensely and did not cost the merchant anything. 

On some days he announced that two and even three coupons would 
be allowed with purchases of certain lines of goods, and in this manner 
not only was enabled to move certain slow stocks that had resisted several 
other advertising campaigns, but effectually livened up many days which 
might ^erwise have been dull indeed. 

The contest continued over forty-eight working days, and something 
like 25,000 coupons were issued, while the total sales for the period were 
much increased over any former year. The awarding of the picture and 
the installation was made an occasion of much ceremony. It was held in 
the evening at the schoolhouse, and was turned over formally, with short 
speeches by the proprietor, and some of the prominent men of the town. 
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who were present at his invitation. Here is an additional opporttinity 
for the storekeeper to get more newspaper publicity. He should work 
up this presentation in a way to attract a great deal of attention and thus 
to give it a good news value. Pew publishers would pass it by, and the 
great majority would be glad to give it a very satisfactory notice. 

Summing up the contest the merchant found that, including the cost 
of the picture and the printing of the coupons, the only extra expense 
that he incurred, the results obtained were far more satisfactory than 
could be shown in any other advertising that he had ever done. The 
good was permanent, for he made many new customers who continued to 
buy in his store. 

A clever scheme was recently employed by another Boston merchant 
to interest the boys and girls in his store. 

He had printed on 4x7 cardboard, in a plain, neat type the fol- 
lowing ; 

“Ask the questions which are found in this column and find the 
answer on the penny which is fastened to the lower corner of the card. 
To the one who first turns in a correct set of answers, or nearest correct 
set, we will present a handsome and useful present. 


1 — A messenger. 

2 — ^A piece of armor. 

3 — A devoted young man. 

4 — ^A South African fruit. 

5 — Portion of a hill. 

6 — ^A place of worship. 

7 — Three weapons. 

8 — Spring flowers. 

9 — The first American settler. 


10 — ^An animal. 

11 — ^An emblem of royalty. 

12 — Youth and old age. 

13 — Part of a river. 

14 — Implement of writing. 

15 — Two sides of a vote. 

16 — Plenty of assurance. 

17 — Part of a stove. 

18 — Something found at school. 


“The contest will last two weeks, and at the end of that time the 
answers will be examined and the prize winners will be announced. To 
the first child sending in a correct answer we will present a handsome 
lead pencil case. To the second a school bag, and to the third a luncheon 
box. Bring in your answers as soon as you have them ready, for the 
first correct answer will 'get the prize.’’ 

In one comer of this card a one-cent piece was fastened with mu- 
cilage, underneath which were inscribed the following: “You will find 
your answers here. Let your nimble wit ferret out the problems.” 

One of these cards w^s given away with each five-cent purchase at 
the store, and the plan was well featured in the advertisem^ts' of the 
house. On the whole the storekeeper found the plan very satisfactory. 
He distributed several hundreds of the cards to the children, and his store 
during the period of the contest was kept in a pretty lively state by boys 
and girls who came- in to ask questions, or turn in their answers, as well 
as to buy the puzzles. Care should be taken to have coins that bear a 
date in the latter part of the nineteenth century so that the date will 
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furnish the answer to the question, “Youth and old age,'' or that question 
should be omitted. 

The answers to the questions were the following: i — One sent 
(cent) ; 2 — shield; 3 — beau; 4 — date; 5 — crest or brow; 6 — temple; 7 — 
arrows; 8 — tulips (two lips) ; 9 — Indian; 10 — hare (hair) ; ii — crown; 
12 — 1898 (the date); 13 — the mouth; 14 — quills; 15 — eyes and nose; 
16 — cheek; 17 — lid (eyelid) ; 18 — pupil Care must be taken to have 
the coins bear an 1898 or similar date. 1900 or any of the succeeding 
dates will hardly answer for question twelve. 

The cards can be used to stimulate the sale of some special article 
or articles in the children’s department, and they are particularly good 
just before schools ppen. To any one who makes a specialty of children's 
trade, and of trying to get the attention of the little ones and their par- 
ents this might be well used as a step to a series of schemes. It will pay 
a dealer to have some plan or other going all the time, or at least a new 
one every month. 

The idea gives a chance to make an effective window display. The 
Boston merchant filled one of his windows with the cards. He got 
several large packing cases, coverd them with white paper, and piled them 
in pyramid fashion and the cards were fastened to the front and sides of 
them. Throughout the store placards announced the conditions of the 
contest, and told the children how to get the puzzles and other particulars. 

The Christmas season offers an excellent opportunity for the mer- 
chant to cater to the child i*en, or to gain their influence. Children of 
almost any age will take a lot of interest in a Santa Claus, even when 
they know he is only an imitation one. 

A Philadelphia store recognizing this fact opened up a postoffice at 
which Santa Claus delivered letters addressed to the children. Parents 
often wrote the letters, and as there were a great many big, bright red 
letter boxes placed in different parts of the store, it was easy to have it 
so. Every two hours Santa Claus in person made the rounds and col- 
lected the mail. Many of these were addressed to him and were of 
course burned. The children went wild over the whole affair and it is 
likely that the scheme will be repeated each year. 

A. E. Dinet & Co., Joliet, III, presented their young friends with 
toys and gifts of a similar nature. The following circular explains the 
scheme : 

Dear Little Friend : 

|We thought maybe you'd like to know about the arrange- 
ments we have made with Santa Claus about Christmas presents 
this year. 

Of course, every boy and girl in Joliet knows that about 
dollar’s worth, or more, of boys' or girls' goods a ticket eh- 
dollars's worth, or more, of boys’ or girls' goods a ticket en- 
titling the holder to a present. , ^ 
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Last year, you know, we didn^t wait for Christmas, but 
gave the presents out as soon as a sale was made. Well, Santa 
Claus didn't like that plan a bit, and he told us so. So after 
we told him he could have his way, he sent us this message : 

'Til be at Dinet’s Christmas morning at 8:00 
o'clock. Tell the boys and girls I’ll be loaded down 
with the finest lot of presents I ever had. 

''Santa Cdaus.'’ 

Every time you buy of Dinet’s any boys’ clothing or girls’ 
or boys’ shoes — costing a dollar or more — ^you get a ticket with 
a number. You keep all your tickets till Christmas morning, 
then bring them down to Dinet’s and Santa Claus will hand you 
out a present for every one of them. Maybe you’ll get a $5 
kodak, or a $3 tool chest, or a $2 chocolate set, or a 50c. toy, 
or a beautifully dressed doll — only Santa Claus knows exactly 
what you’ll get — but every ticket draws some present, and Santa 
Claus says they’re the best that he ever had. 

We hope you will tell mamma all about it and have her 
come tO' Dinet’s for everything you need. 

We begin the giving of tickets Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 9th, and continue up to Christmas Eve. 

Now don’t disappoint old Kris Kringle, ’cause he expects 
you. Your old friends, 

A. E. DmtT & Co. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE GREATEST SCHEME OE ALE PREMIUMS 

T here can be but little doubt among the hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of schemes devised by retail merchants to draw business to their 
stores that the premium scheme is the greatest of them all. It is of 
the most lasting value as a trade bringer. 

In the last few chapters, the majority of the schemes mentioned are 
of the premium class. They are successful because of the premiums 
given in carr\'ing them out. But such schemes are only of a temporary 
nature. There is a splurge at the time. They make increased business 
for a week, a month, or a season at most. It is true that new customers 
are introduced to the store by their use, but unless the values offered 
and the service given by the store are of an extraordinarily high char- 
acter, there is no inducement for a continuance of their custom. The 
premium plan, on the other hand, will last the lifetime of the store, and 
continue bringing back the same customers for years, or as long as they 
can secure premiums. 

Some merchants now argue that the day of the premium is gone, but 
it is not. It lias only just arrived. The day of the premium is at its 
height. 

Large establishments, whose business annually amounts to millions 
of dollars, are now adopting the premium plan, in one way or another. 

Premiums are an ever-enduring source of profit to the merchant 
who gives them judiciously. They are a cure for many of the evils to be 
met in retailing. They bind the customer closer to the store that gives 
them. They have proven in many places a cure for the senseless price- 
cutting habit, which is always sure to kill any legitimate profits the re- 
tailer should have. ^ 

This was proven a few years ago by an Ohio firm. The city in 
which they do businesses a lively and prosperous one. There are many 
factories and works located there, employing many men at steady and 
adequate wages. There is also a good farming community surrounding 
them. They have practically no outside competition. Yet in spite of 
these facts, all the merchants of the city, who are enterprising and 
energetic, were making but “living wages.” Profits were being sucked 
up by the demon “Cut-Price.” 

The fimi mentioned, after debating whether to leave the city and 
seek a new* field for their labors, or not;, decided to continue the business 
for another year, and try the effect of premiums. This they did in a 
small way, but the idea took hold of the people, and today that firm is 
the largest and most influential in the city. Instead of giving but one 
premium, as they did the first season, they have steadily increased the 
number, and at the present time isspe quite a large catalogue of pre- 
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miums, and have a regular .department devoted to that part of their 
business. 

Many merchants look at the first cost of any premium plan and think 
it is a very expensive way to draw trade. It usually is, unless it is thor- 
oughly gone into, and worked out so that the per cent, of cost is low 
enough to show a profit on the merchandise sold In a very short time 
what at first sight appears to be a five per cent, cost is brought down to 
even a fraction of one per cent. 

Five per cent, is not too much to pay for a steady and paying class 
of customers, provided the percentage of profit on the wares sold is high 
enough to show a profit after the deduction of that five per cent. This 
amount should be the starting point. If the premium article costs fifty 
cents, it might profitably be given with a ten-dollar sale. If the premium 
selected is some article that usually sells for a dollar or more, it can 
easily be seen that the premium is sufficiently large in the eyes of the 
public to prove worth striving for. 

One of the principles of premium giving is to make it necessary for 
customers to make continued purchases before they can obtain the pre- 
mium. When this principle is observed, it becomes a source of ever- 
continuing trade. When premiums of little worth are given, so that the 
customer making a three or four-dollar purchase can secure it, it is 
merely a cash discount, and of less trade bringing value. 

In some cities, where trading stamps had a strong hold, this principle 
was conclusively .demonstrated. Some merchants who did not give 
stamps offered a straight five per cent, discount in cash. Did they gain 
anything by it? No. The mass of the people wanted a lamp, a table, or 
a book-rack, and continued tO' accumulate the little green or red, or blue 
stickers for the purpose O'f exchanging them for those articles. The 
discount in cash, was, of course, much more valuable, but the public 
could not see it that way. What did five, ten or fifteen cents in cash look 
like alongside of a beautifully decorated table lamp? It looked so insig- 
nificant that it was not considered at all. 

Other merchants gave rebate coupons good for five per cent, in 
purchases at the stores giving them, These met with but indifferent 
success, but strange to say, with more success than the straight refund 
of five per cent, in cash. 'When peoplo think they are getting something 
for nothing they are happy. In the case of premiums, they are really 
receiving free gifts. So were they in the cash rebate, but in most in- 
stances the people thought it was first ''tucked on to the original price.’’ 

The merchant who wishes to open up a premium department can do 
so with but little outlay in cash. A tea-set of china, nicely decorated, can 
be procured at small cost. This might be used for the first season. If a 
stock pattern is obtained lie can allow certain pieces to be taken when 
purchases reach the required amount. While this breaks the set, he can 
easily replace the dishes selected. There is always the incentive here on 
the part of the customer to procure the remaining dishes to complete 
the set. * 
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Silverware, jewelry, china, furniture, all make premiums of great 
value, and in most cases the value at retail is nearly double what they 
cost at wholesale. These are the lines for the merchant to select. His 
object should be to give the greatest value at the least cost to himself. 

Sometimes it is advisable to offer a premium with purchases 
amounting to a certain sum, and so much cash. A shoe merchant in a 
small town did this, and made quite a lot of trade by it. He had cards 
made, on which a certain number of figures, amounting in all to five 
dollars, were printed around the edge. The premium was a gold-plated 
watch, either gentleman's or lady’s size. The whole scheme was printed 
on the card. The customer was to purchase footwear to the value of five 
dollars, the amount of each purchase being punched out on the card, at 
the time of the purchase. When the five dollars had been spent, a pay- 
ment of $3.50 was required, and the watch was forthcoming. The cost 
to the merchant of these watches was $2.75 each, and express charges or 
mailing charges. He had to purchase one of each size as samples, and 
pay for the printing and punch. That was his only initial outlay. The 
premiums were in reality purchased only as they were sold to the cus- 
tomers. The writer was closely connected with this finii for some years 
after the plan ran out, and there was not one complaint, or any dissatis- 
faction shown on the part of the customers who received the premiums. 
This instance merely goes to show how easily ^a premium plan can be 
carried out at very little cost. 

There is just one other point that should be emphasized. When a 
merchant gives- premiums at all, he should induce as many as possible of 
his customers to participate in the distribution. The more therji are who 
begin to save coupons or certificates, or who start to have their cards 
punched (according to the plan used), the more advertising he will get 
out of it. 

It would hardly seem necessary to mention this point, but it is. The 
writer not very long ago was in a store where premiums were used, and 
the merchant was heard ‘'calling down” a salesman for introducing the 
subject to the customer. “Don’t you know that those premiums cost 
money ?” asked the irate merchant. The salesman tried to explain that 
the woman was a stranger in the store, and’ in the city, having lately 
moved there, and that he was merely offering her an inducement to make 
further purchases there. 

The merchant had taken hold of premiums as a last resort in a 
struggle for business, and either could not, or would not, see that the 
more persons interested in the scheme the more money there was in it for 
him. He could only see more premiums going out of the store at his 
expense. He never thought of the hundreds of dollars that must be spent 
on wares that paid him a profit before the premiums could be claimed. 

]|nter into the premium scheme with enthusiasm or leave it entirely 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

ADVERTISING SPECIAL SALES 

S PECIAL sales have an iinportant place in the advertising plans of an 
up-to-date, modem retail establishment. They are exploited not 
only as a means of clearing out undesirable wares quickly, but as 
the means of increasing business and in making new customers ac- 
quainted with the store. 

Special sales may be divided into two great classes: first, sales for 
increasing receipts on new and desirable lines ; second, sales for the pur- 
pose of closing out merchandise that has become unseasonable, or that is 
likely to become unseasonable before it can be sold in the regular way. 

The department stores of the metropolitan cities have reduced the 
art of sales-making to a science. They have ''Great White Goods Sales” 
in January, following closely on the heels of "A Great Clearance Sale” 
after Christmas. Then follows in quick succession, a "Great House 
Furnishing Sale” and a "Pre-inventory Sale,” then an "Inventory Sale.” 
Soon after that a "Great Sale of Spring Costumes” and so on throughout 
the whole year. 

Some of these stores have a sale on of one nature or another all the 
time. Hardly a day in the year but a special sale is being advertised. 
The question arises, does it pay? It certainly does pay, or they would 
not continue to hold them. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the exclusive shoe 
dealer, or clothier, or hatter could follow the same tactics to obtain trade. 
If they were to try it they would soon find that the public were beginning 
to look upon the store with disfavor. Then, too, the advertising ex- 
penses would be sq high that there would be no profits shown at the end 
of the year. 

It is the same with the general store in the smaller cities and towns. 
If they try to follow in the steps of the big stores they usually end in 
failure to show profits at the end of the year. 

The exclusive stores and the general stores can follow the methods 
of the large department stores only at a safe distance. They can hold 
frequent special sales, at which goods are offered at special prices, but 
these sales must not be of too frequent occurrence. 

Special sales exploited at the proper time and in the proper manner 
will gain both prestige and profit for the stores holding them. 

The special sales advertised by the larger stores are sometimes 
planned out months in advance. The lines |:o be placed on sale are often 
specially ordered by the firm to be made in a specific way, and delivered 
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at a certain date, at an agreed-on price. The illustrations tO' be used in 
ilie advertising are all prepared in advance. In some cases a great deal 
of the special printing is done before the goods arrive in the store. 

Then there are special sales put on that have to be prepared on short 
notice. A manufacturer offers a buyer a line of goods at a reduction in 
])rice. The buyer, seeing his chance, snaps them up, and they are speedily 
placed on sale. 

This chance to buy “snaps’’ comes at times to every merchant who 
has “ready money.” If his stock is in such shape that he can place them 
on his shelves without overcrowding or overloading himself, he makes 
the purchase, and has at hand the material for a rousing special sale. 

The special sale method results in a slight profit from the sale of the 
goods and the cash in hand for further investments. The merchant 
following this plan takes the goods upon their aridval, and marks them 
at a closer margin than ordinarily. He then advertises a special sale and 
sells them immediately, turning over his money at a slight advantage. 
This method is a good teacher to the public, who soon learn to look for 
these special values every once in a while. They also learn that the firm 
gives the special values they advertise they will. It teaches the public to 
expect fresh and fashionable goods when a special sale is held, and they 
SCK)!! learn that a special sale in that particular store does not mean that a 
lot of old junk will be thrown uix)n the bargain counters or that the 
goods offered are sliopworn or out of style. The public confidence is 
gained, and this results in much business. It helps to make steady 
customers out of those who are apt to run around from store to store, 
looking for the best values. 

Tiie advertising of special sales is merely a rounding up of the 
people who are in the market for the goods on sale, and either driving or 
coaxing them into the store. Toward the tail end of the sgle, extra in- 
ducements must be offered to bring in the stragglers. 

When a sale is allowed to die out naturally, or when the time limit 
has been reached, all trace of the sale should be removed from the store. 
The writer has seen bargain tables left standing in some of the smaller 
stores for six weeks or more after a special clearance is over. The same 
price cards were used as were used during the sale, showing that the 
bargains were not wanted at those prices, or they would not have been 
there, but sold long ago. This is a very poor policy to pursue. Every 
customer rutering that store during those six weeks saw these over-ripe 
bargains, and it must have had a detrimental effect upon the trade of 
that store. These goods should have been cut deeper in price the last' 
week of the sale ; or they should have been put out of sight, and held 
over for the next sale. They certainly should not have been left ex- 
posed as a tell-tale of their failure to move during a month’s clearance 
sale. 

The great buying public, especially that part of it consisting of 
women, has been educated to expect reductions in the prices of certain 
goods at certain seasons of the year. Many of them will put off their 
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purchases for weeks, or even months, awaiting the time when the special 
sale is due. 

The hatter commences to clear out his straw hats in July- This 


seems rather early to do this, but it has become a custom which must be 
followed pretty closely. It is policy for the hatter to sell all the better 
grade goods he can before that. He usually pushes them with enthusiasm 
and system. Cheaper grades are held back and only produced as a last 
rescrt. Brt when the ''glorious fourth'’ arrives, the cheaper goods are 
brought to the fore and the better goods held back (apparently), reluct- 
antly being shown when demanded. 

In January, women look for cut prices on cloaks and coats. Do they 
get them? Just glance through the advertising columns of the papers 
during that month and see the feast set before them. Merchants are 
anxious to close out their slower selling lines. Back of them manu- 
facturers are also anxious to clean up on winter clothes. Between the 
manufacturer and retailer lines are offered at surprisingly low prices. 

Any merchant who has held back his lines, at these times when the 
more energetic are slaughtering theirs, under the plea that there is no 

profit in cutting prices, has usually 
AJFte jr Olxrtistxixa. lost more in the end than he could 


Clearing Sale 

the Great.est Sale Ever Inaugurated— The Most 
Stupendous Bargsias Ever Offered ^ 

The Winkler Store etinSi pre-eminently the best {ewdi^ stOK, with the 
best afl the vear around wsluet. The extraordinary reductions, th^ore, from 
our usual.ck»e prica are wondethd in the extreme, and will appeal to the 
economical eye of every purchaact in die entire couoty-->-Kcniefflba vrt 
all gooda te plain figures, therefore you can readily ser what 


have gained by joining the proces- 
sion and adding one more sale to the 
already large number. 

There is a time for the special 
sale and a time for. the clearance 
sale. The sale should be held at 
that time, although special sales can 
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SALfe JANUARY.ylsm 1910 

WINKLER JEWELRYtoMPANY 

Cethtr Street Holdenville * Oklahonu 


be made quite successful even when 
held out of season. 

Almost any line of goods can be 
sold at any time. Straw hats would 
be hard to dispose of in mid-winter 
at any price, but overcoats can read- 
ily ■ be sold in mid-summer when 
there is a good reason for their 
being offered then. The price in- 
ducements must he stjch that would 
mean a great loss to the merchant, 
but the fact remains that they could 
be sold. Such offerings of merchan-’ 
disc is never advisable and should 
not be attempted unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SPECIAL sale 

T he object of a special sale is usually of a twofold nature. First, to 
make a noise ; to attract attention ; to draw more people to the store ; 
to increase sales. Second, to close out lines that have been pur- 
chased at a particularly attractive price, or to reduce the stock of some 
line that has been a slow seller or of which too many were purchased, in 
as short a time as possible. 

The result, as stated in a previous chapter, is usually an increased 
business at an increased profit and the making of many new friends for 
the store. 

The n^essity of a sale arising, or it being found desirable to hold a 
sale for some reason, it must have a name. More depends on the name 
than would appear possible to the casual observer. A poor name has 
been known to kill a sale that should have been eminently successful. 
‘‘Special Sale” is hardly sufficient now to attract attention, it has been 
used so often that it is often overlooked in the search for something new. 

Having decided to have a sale and selected a name for it, the prep- 
arations begin. First of all the goods must be there to be sold. It i» 
folly to advertise a line of goods at a very low price only to have them 
all sold an hour before the sale opens. People must not be disappointed 
in this way. Have plenty or say there are only a few which will all be 
sold out early in the day. 

The usual method of advertising a sale is to make special announce- 
ments in the newspapers, using large spaces; by announcing the event 
through circulars mailed to the firm’s list of prospective customers, and 
by house to house distribution. Special interior and window displays 
also form an important part in advertising a sale. 

The newspaper advertising of a sale is very important. There is no 
way in which a merchant can waste money so easily as in newspaper 
space. It can be wasted by using too little space as easily as by using 
too much. 

A live merchant began advertising a special clearance sale by arous- 
*ing public curiosity. He had the word “Eisten” inserted between every 
news article in his daily paper for several days previous to his announce- 
ments of the sale. This started people wondering at first, then to talking 
about it and asking one another what it meant. In the course of time a 
page advertisement was inserted and a “Listen Sale” was inaugurated. 

By this simple means this merchant delved double value in his ad- 
vertising. People talked about the odd name for the sale and advertised 
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it.^ They talked about the merchant and congratulated him upon his 
original ideas. He was held up before all eyes as a splendid advertiser. 
A reputation of that kind is usually as good as a bank account. 

The size of the advertisements used must be determined to a great 
extent by two things : first, the cost of the space ; second, the custom of 
the town. If it is customary to use half pages to announce the bargains 
at special sales, a merchant can hardly expect quarter pages to make the 
sale a success. The cost must be considered, it is true, but the large 
advertisement, the king-pin of them all, must be as large as that used by 
others in the same paper, and sometimes even larger. The size of the 
space used has become so closely associated in the minds of the public 
with the importance of the event that large spaces pay better in these 
cases than smaller ,ones, even if the announcements are inserted fewer 
times. The tendency towards the use of very large advertisements must 
some day turn from an extravagance of this kind. At the present writ- 
ing, some stores are using all the way from two to forty-eight pages in 
an effort to create a wide impression of efficiency and worth. This 
plunging in the use of advertising space is not near so effective in the 
long run as smaller spaces used regularly. 

It is sometimes possible to place a limit on the length of these special 
sales. If the merchant has held many of them, he knows pretty well just 
how long it will take to- dispose of the lines to be sold. In that case he 
can announce the sale for so many days, and thus concentrate the business 
within the time. But if he is supplementing the sale goods from his 
regular stock, as is often done when seasons are fairly well advanced, or 
when stocks are usually high, he will wish to continue the sale as long as 
any interest is shown. He will find that a large advertisement used 
whenever interest seems to lag, will again revive interest. 
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The July sale of the House of George, Detroit, Mich., is advertised 
in a quiet and dignified manner. By advertising specials, the public is 
brought to the store when other goods at sale prices are on show. This 
results many times in more sales of unadvertised lines than of the adver- 
tised specials. 

The Bullock Shoe Co. advertise a special sale of 300 dozen women^s 
fine silk and lisle hose at one-third to one-half off regular prices. This 
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special sale was inaugurated to acquaint the public with the fact that the 
Bullock Shoe Co. sell hosiery as well as shoes. Incidentally, the firm 
made money on the hose sold at this sale and sold shoes as well. 

Louis Rosenthal’s ladies’ ready-to-wear store offers millinery at a 
surprisingly low price — ^price counts. 

Freundlich advertises alarm clocks — no, upon a second look it is 
belts for 35c. If it were not for the -prices quoted on the pants offered 
in this advertisement, it would have been a puzzle as to whether ladies’ or 
men’s belts were being offered. Freundlich had better cut out that syn- 
dicate service and use his own grey matter a little. 
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Louis Rosenthal’s Ladies’ 


Ready-to-Wear Store 

Ifery 


An opportunity to 
purchase » Hat at 
your own price. 

Vahics $3.50, $4, 
$5.00 and $6.00. af 



$|.98 



Sec Window- 


Display 


Occasional special sales can be made to benefit any line of business. 
They offer an outlet for slow-moving stock and for special purchases at 
bargain prices. There is no better method known for increasing sales 
ajid profits in a short period of time. This method may be likened to the 
hot house forcing of the florist. By extra care and special methods he 
can make flowei*s grow out of season. By the special sale method a 
merchant can produce business in dull seasons. 

This method of doing business means that the merchant must be 
aggressive and alive. There is considerable more work and worry en- 
countered in special sale methods than in the take-things-easy-let-busi- 
ness-come-if-it-will style. The firm who undertakes to force business is 
always the successful one — ^the other exists merely on sufferance. 

Beside the newspaper, advertising circulars or dodgers are usually 
used. They very often are merely a copy ®f the first large advertisement 
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that appeared in the newspaper. These are printed on a little better 
paper and mailed or distributed from house to house. 

The window and interior displays at a special sale are of equal 
importance with the newspaper advertising. These displays are often 
overlooked entirely. Show cards and price tickets should be used in the 
window and the store wherever there is a place to use them. The more 
the better. The goods shown must not be piled up in pyramids in the 
windows and scattered loosely on bargain counters. There is nothing 
that cheapens a store like this treatment of goods. Neatness should 
characterize the display of cut-price goods as much as it does that of the 
daintiest and finest of wares. 
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38 Doz. Belts 

Sample line, all sizes 32. 
worth from 50c to $1. 
your choice 


Pants Sale 

All sorts of Pants, worth 
$2, $2.5p. $3 and $3.50. 
your choice 

$ 1.65 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SUCCESSFUL SALES NAMES 

S OME of these sales are of minor importance while others have been 
the means of selling thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise in an incredibly short space O'f time. In most 
cases the name suggests the methods followed in presenting the sale 
before the public. 

' These sales names have been taken from advertisements that have 
actually appeared during the past two years and are therefore the latest 
ideas in sales names. There are thousands of others that might have 
been selected, but there are a sufficient number given here to assist any 
advertiser in selecting a suitable name for his sale. 
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A stupendous five-day sale. 
Mid-winter riddance sale. 

General reduction sale. 
Reinforcement sale. 

Honest sale. 

Drastic clearance sale. 

Challenge sale. 

The beneficial blizzard of white 
goods still storms the store with 
its January economies. 

Monster department wrecking sale. 
Grand ripping out sale. 

The great end-of-the-season sale. 
The sale the people are waiting for. 
The great winning windup sale. 
Remnant sale. 

This is the crucial sale. 

Surprise sale. 

Unloading sale. 

The seven-day sale. 

Great determination sale. 

A clearing sale that will clear. 

The sunimer adjustment sale. 

A sale of little things. 

Annual public benefit sale. 
All-over-the-house special sale. 
Fifth birthday party sale. 
Transformation sale. 

Sale of odd pieces at odd prices. 
Manufacturers’ outlet sale. 
Scientific management sale. 
Tearing-out sale. 

Great five-minute sale. 

Monster clearing sale. 

Factory and store stock adjustment 
sale. 

Assistant buyer’s sale. 

Aviation sale. 

Value-giving extraordinary sale. 
Thanksgiving annual sale. 

A successful sale of -1 . 

Season-end sales. 

Shirt-line sale. 

Great expansion sale. 

Short-length sale. 

Incorporation sale. 

Clear the deck sale. 


School-opening sale. 

Final round-up sale. 

Give-away sale. 

“Welcome home” sale. 

An exhibition sale. 

Carnival sale. 

Quit-business sale. 

Forced-out sale. 

Final retiring-from-business sale. 
Red-letter clearance sale. 

Six-acre sale. 

Realization sale. 

Spot-cash sale. 

A real-money saving sale. 

A sale that is a sale. 
Demonstration sale. 

The great get— your— money-back 
sale. 

Birthday anniversary celebration. 
Our great annual silk sale. 
Pre-holiday room-making sale. 
Parting sale. 

Daring December distance sale. 
Quit-business sale. 

The protection benefit sale. 

The greatest of all remodeling 
sales. 

Mill-outlet sale. 

A sincere sale. 

The startling sale. 

Drapery sale. 

Fall carpet sale. . 

Great Novefiiber piano sale. 
Annual November sale of notions. 
Special cloak sale. 

Great department managers’ sale. 
Clearing sale of gold wall-paper. 

A lace sale extraordinary. 

Two days’ sale. 

Great mid-month bargain sale. 
Special sale of portiers. 
Liquidation sale. 

Pound paper sale. 

Sale of odds and ends. 

A dollar dress goods sale. 
September fur sale. 

Last and greatest sale of summer. 
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Annual low price sale. 

White sale. 

Odds and ends sale. 

Rummage sale. 

Money saving sale. 

September furniture sale. 
Expansion sale. 

Rebuilding sale. 

Between seasons bargain bits. 

Nine suit sale. 

Dump sale of good shoes. 

Keep busy sale. 

Pre-inventory sale. 

Inventory sale. 

Stock-taking sale. 

Department managers’ sale. 

Trade sale. 

A howling sale of . 

Two-dollar sale. 

Quart er-of-a-century sale. 

Great one-cent sale. 

Room-making sale. 

A bargain-aisle sale. 

Drop-curtain sale. 

Golden anniversary jubilee sale. 
Make-room sale. 

Necessity sale. 

Success sale. 

Closing-out sale. 

Great 10 per cent, discount sale. 
One-day sale. 

Clean-up sale. 

Great pre-holiday clearing sale. 
Great stock-reducing sale. 

The ripper sale — when we rip 
prices in two. 

Price-revisah sale. 

Economy sale. 

Sensational half-price sale. 

Big slaughter sale. 

A , thrilling silk sale. 

The big suit sale. 

A mammoth silk sale. 

A $20,000 sacrifice sale. 

Sale of importance. 

201 St Friday bargain sale. 

Rare sal^. 


Great shoe sale. 

Noonday sale. 

A very special sale. 

Jobbers’ and manufacturers’ sale. 
Free-gift sale. 

Great sample-waist sale. 

A hosiery sale. 

Table-day sale. 

Phenomenal suit sale. 

A great Friday dress-goods sale. 
Great discount sale. 

Big cash-clearance sale. 

Our big end-of-the-week sale. 
Grand millinery-opening sale. 

The fire sale. 

Twelve-day removal sale. 
Prosperity sale. 

The great cyclone sale. 
Consolidation sale. 

A sweeping sale. 

A clean-sweep sale. 

Receivers’ sale. 

Sensational sale. 

Sale of manufacturers’ samples. 
Sale of black silks. 

Corn celebration and harvest sale. 
Special-purchase sale. 

Clearance sale of groceries. 

A sale o-f albatross. 

Annual Thanksgiving linen sale.-' 
Big sacrifice sale. 

Sale of fern dishes. 

Mid-month sale. 

Greatest glove sale in the West. 
Black dress goods sale. 

Sale of odd curtains. 

Friday shoe sale. 

A slaughter sale. 

Rich cut-glass sale. 

Great October reduction sale. 

A sale of high-grade leather-cov- 
ered furniture. 

October sterling-silver sale. 

Sale of neckwear. 

Important wai^t sale. 

Another mid-month grocery sale. 
Enormous silk-purchase sale. 
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Most wonderful bargain giving 
sale. 

Money-raising sale. 

Hosiery sale. 

Extraordinary sale. 

The Saturday picture sale. 

Carnival week sale. ’ 

Dissolution sale. 

Extraordinary sale of gloves un- 
der i-egular prices. 

Great sample sale of rugs in carpet 
sizes, 

Between-seasons sale. 

A great sale of small things. 
Sample sale of shoes. 

Great re-opening sale. 

September notion sale. 

One week iron-bed sale. 

Salvage and wreckage sale. 
Removal sale. 

School-suit sale. 

Great introductory silk sale. 

Our semi-annual sale. 

Wash- waist sale. 

No excuse sale. 

Friday hour sale. 

Grand fall opening and anniver- 
sary sale. 

Special sale of new fall styles. 
Semi-annual dollar sale. 

Pant sale. 

Trade-stirring sale. 

Timely sale of household fixings. 
Great special sale. 

Big blanket sale. 
Out-of-the-ordinary sale. 

Attention sale. 

Annual October lace-curtain sale. 
Home-stretch sale. 

See-saw sale. 

Blue-pencil price sale. 

Special three clays^ sale. 

Mammoth improvement and re- 
modeling sale. 

Great shirt sale. 

Two remarkable sales. 

Great re-opening sale. 


Improvement sale. 

Record-breaking sale. 

General reduction sale. 

A forced sale. 

Linen-clearance sale. 

Our summer white sale. 

Great anniversary sale. 

Morning sales. 

Greatest of our challenge sales. 

A picture sale for picture lovers. 
Our May undermuslin sale. 

Sale of some interest. 

A gigantic sale. 

A stupendous silk sale. 

A gigantic silk sale. 

A Christmas sale of suits. 

Sale of cut glass. 

Holiday sale of pianos. 

Wonderful sale of new furs. 
Another silk petticoat sale. 

Cut glass sale. 

Sale of holiday umbrellas. 

A very important fur sale. 

The greatest coat sale. 

Gigantic unloading sale. 

Big receiver’s shoe sale. 

Annual /riianksgiving china sale. 
Boy’s suit sale. 

Evening sale of men’s overcoats. 
Sale of groceries and wines for 
Christmas. 

Merry Christmas sale. 

Sale of beautiful lingerie waists. 
Domestic rug sale. 

Great blanket and robe sale. 

Our first fall sale. 

Great special suit sale. 

A grand fall carpet sale. 

Clearance sale of street hats. 
Inauguration sale. 

Sale of carpet rugs. 

A one-day drapery sale. 

The Christmas sale of fancy china 
and rich cut glass. 

Holiday sale of handkerchiefs at 
lowest prices. 

A great watch sale. 
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Our glorious lace curtain sale. 
Sideboard sale. 

The greatest sale of women’s outer 
garments. 

Annual December sale of muslin 
underwear. 

Special Christnias sale of furs. 
Pre-holiday sale of silks. 
Christmas jubilee sale. 


Sale of black suits. 

Bargain sale. 

Holiday sale of fine furs. 
Sensational holiday rug sale. 
Oil painting sale. 

Japanese china sale. 

Meat sale. 

Imported Japanese china sale. 
Unusual sale of black goods. 


"chapter XXXIX. 
clearance saees 

T he semi-annual clearance sale is a settled institution in many stores. 
Year after year many merchants spend considerable time and 
money on their clearance sales. They would not try to do business 
without the use of a clearance sale twice a year. 

The semi-annual clearance sale is of vast importance to every 
merchant handling apparel of any kind. There is now such a marked 
distinction between most of the goods worn in different seasons that it is 
absolutely necessary to clean up each season’s goods in that season. In 
the majority of cases, even in staple lines, it does not pay to carry any 
lines over from one season to another. Styles are changing so rapidly 
and the public are being educated to wear only stylish goods, so that a 
merchant risks great losses by trying to palm off last season’s styles as 
new. "'Give us something new — something different” is the cry on every 
hand, and the manufacturer and retailer are eagerly trying to fulfill the 
demand. 

In a great many cases merchants find that it pays to go* into the 
market and pick up seasonable lines to -be placed on sale at these clearance 
sales. These goods must be purchased at a price concession sufficiently 
large to yield a profit when being retailed at a reduction from regular 
price. 

Merchants with a large outlet find no difficulty in picking up con- 
siderable stock in this way. The end of the season is still in sight for 
the retailer, but with the wholesaler it is different. The end of the season 
is past due and they are working on next season’s lines. They usually 
have considerable stock left on their hands, sorne being countennands, 
others being returned goods, while bthers may never have been shipped 
because turned out too late. The wholesaler welcomes the retailer who 
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approaches him with cash in hands, and sells at a loss rather than hold 
them for a better offer. 

The clearance sale can be made of considei-able importance and can 
be the means of increasing a store’s output to a considerable extent. 
The grocer even could find it to his advantage to hold a clearance sale. 
He can make slight reductions on lines that are ready sellers and cut th^ 
price deeper on lines that ought to be sold before their freshness is gone. 
In his case the advertising must be slightly different from that of the 
dealer in ready-made garments. He might call it an inventory sale and 
with considerable ingenuity bring the people to think that his sole object 
in selling at cut prices is tO' save a lot of time in measuring bulk goods 
and in counting the innumerable lots of small things they sell. Should he 
have any goods that are stale and undesirable he had better throw them 
into the garbage can and save himself a whole lot of trouble. 

Usually the clearance sale should be made to serve two objects; 
First, to clear the stock of odds and ends, stickers, left-overs, shop- worn 
and damaged goods and any undersirable articles he may have; second, 
to make as many new acquaintances as possible. 

Price is a magnet ; low prices attract and high prices repel. A clear- 
ance sale with its huge list of low prices will draw people into a store 
quicker than any other means that can be used. At least a part of these 
new customers will stay with a store and become staunch and true ex- 
ponents of the truth that '^a satisfied customer is the store’s best adver- 
tisement.” 

Besides being an outlet for goods, desirable and undesirable, the 
clearance sale is valuable because it acts as a business tonic. Coming as 
it does when trade is dull and there is very little regular trade, it livens 
up the store. It also helps to keep the sales force in working trim. 

A (plearance sale is of Httle use unless there are plenty of bargains. 
These are usually to be found in the odds and ends that have accumulated 
during the preceding six months. It’s hardly necessary to say that the 
cost price should never be thought of in making the selling price of these 
goods. They should be marked at a price low enough to make them 
move out even if that price is only half of the original cost. First losses 
are usually found to be the smallest. 

Besides the bargains, the successful 'clearance sale demands a num- 
ber of leaders. These leaders are to be used as baits and stimulators. 
The leaders should be desirable goods for which there is a steady de- 
mand. If a few cents are lost on. each leader sold it is made up in the 
general effect they have op the sale., 

Several of these leaders must be offered at the opening of the sale 
and the rest held back. They are only to be brought forward as required 
to increase interest in the sale. In this manner a sale can be kept up for 
a month with little trouble — provided, of course, there are goods in 
sufficient quantities to be sold at cut prices. 

As sale advertising is primarily intended to bring the crowds to the 
store, every available space should be given up to displaying the marked- 
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down goods. The more lines openly displayed the more sales result from 
the sale. Price tickets plentifully used are a great time-saver in these 
special sales. 

The same method should be followed in the advertising of a clear- 
ance sale as in the special sale. The advertisement dififering only in that 
they partake more of the catalogue of lines and prices. These prices 
must be cut prices if they are to be of any use in drawing people to a 
sale. The cut in price should be made very prominent. Large type 


/ 





it Starts Tomorrow!!! 

Our Semi-Annual Suit Sale 
Begins at 8 in the Morning 

To enforce the strict policy of this store— never to carry over 
'a single garment— we offer our entire stock of select suits, in- 
^ eluding Blue serges and Blacks at the following sharp reductions: 


$15.00 Suits $9.85 

$18.00 SuJts $11.50 

$20.00 Suits $13.50 

$22.50 Suits $15.50 


$25.00 Suits $17.50 

$27.50 Suits $19.50 

$30.00 Suits $21.50 

$35.00 Suits $24.50' 



Every suit is of this season’s mode, assembled 
here from America’s smartest fashion shops, and an inspection 
^ will repay you.if for no other reason than to see what luxury 
»is possible in Felix Clothes. ^ 


^******** 629-631 Kan«,!it Avenue 



prices emphasize the magnitude of their value in the eyes of many people 
so that large black-faced type should be freely used. 

The advertisement of Felix & Sons, Topeka, Kas.,^ is a splendid 
example of a sale advertisement intended for man’s reading. The fact 
that this firm maintains a standard for new goods for each new season 
is brought out with such force that the prices quoted will bring in many 
who would otherwise be skeptical. 

There should be a large measure of enthusiasm manifest in these 
sales. Every salesman must believe that he is giving special values; he 
must also impress this fact on the minds of his customers. This enthusi- 
asm should never extend as far as exaggeration, however, because that 
makes the advertiser out a liar. A lie is a hard thing to live down. 
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The advertisement of the John Wanamaker Store, New York City, 
is typical of all the sale advertising now being done by this firm. There 
is no blustering, sensational circus methods about it. It is quiet and 
dignified and effective. 


Store at ija and Cloisea at * P. U. 

4 KinxOom Can Rc Won, a War Lnitcd and Fame Madt in.Faity 

Just as Truly Hundreds of Neuf Homes 

Con*.^ Furnished in the ’ 

Wanamaker Half-Yeariy FumitttreSafej 

The Shadow of Whose Closing 
^ Is Only Forty Hours .Long 

tint;! e o'clock next Tuerday nii^ the Mn Wanaitaakar.Stort naadi ereJ 
dtOKll totbcfimhcomiT*. .. f 

All the upholitfrcd turlor turniturc fn tUded ot ptain wooda, in aiiitu or 
an at half the rejuler > 

, Mttch library ut)4wlt< 
chair at SIO. irulead of SM. 

Ten finr dinmt room «ut 

|)aif_a« the iI03S Mute atM75. . • 

Many odd pieces of dtninc>rorm aiid tiedrooiti Airoitorc at half the rafnlarj 
, indudint miiuott '‘comfonable ‘ fumHure at 10 to 33 l4 per cent. Im. ' 


And every picet of nirtuturetumr in the Wanamaker IScoreii lowered IB ta sol 
ffprr cent, frerm our teculat price*- ' L 

Thc*enifitttpuMii.ao« hat been phenoRirnal. Fraat tad«y untd Cnaidaff 
la vit cepwt it to cacti all records. Pirate rmonber that thia ttore aUaMtl 
il every piece of htmltureaold in thU cafe, jutt at at all other thma of the yttd.f 
Z>etaU if not printed beeaiuc there are too many individual anidev tddek 
may he aold hefort the neinpapen act ofl the street 

PMor end library ftimsture, FiRii Gallery, Bedroom llirniturc and oddnawta. 
Sixth Oalltry. Near Bit ildttn. ' 

1853 All-Wool Suits 
for Men, to Sell 
at *8i0 and 
illiO 

Plain amt fanev fabriea— Irlue, black, and 

xraf sunt for biuine«»~aU WANAMAKER 

SUITE <* 

It Menu lawretwary to ((uotc former prieti 
or actual vahice. 

New York men knew .Ihd very food suit* 
have hten aeUuif foe to Iwtic in the tower- 
cc'Batemcnt. •. Theae are the tame Und of 

trho have pR»M their dependatnlity. 

lEvciy Ounce of the Fabnc- 
Is Wool 

I Slaea for ail manner of men. Ju«t twO prieei, $8-30 and St 1 -SO. 

'sd|ii>(t^(>h*tomorrow(Pnilay;thefntnc. • Extra taletpeeple. 



Quaint ?lovy«r Bask- 
ets' From Jspan 

■e eunmn^y woven of bamboo 

..ripi. imokrd to a detightrul dark 

brown thade.' Here and there, in ' 


jiskillfel . . , 

■ [« hat been lifhtmed 
■- - ^.liie tint. 


dinf muehtothe 
fdiann of the batken. Each 
It fitted with a metal lining, 
making it available for cut 
, nowei*. for whoMbnght tmtt 

I the darkened bamboo it a 
tplendid background 

Several hundred i( these 
baiketi have juit come ’ ' 



I “Just In** 
Housedresses 

Better than having thel 

'•kimono habit'* vs *"■ 
IpraeticV of ahppini 

ithe dainty tab dri-. 

nwmingi. McwtubdrcH- 

cs jutt in will do *■ 

.t towards supporting 

reputation of thU At 

having ''evety pc 
[ttyle” in thn gar 

arkabte at itt humble 

!Qf*2itabtac: 

e check percale — 
re neck and piping of 

blue. Forthc woman 

ing high neck and long 
slccvei chert it t dark blue 
ehambray with touch of 

white braid. $2.}S. And at 

' $3 a light bl«e ehambray 

I hall cRcCtive trimming of 
white braid and buttont. 


the jApaoetc Store. I^eesateJl toSJS. i>wiM«i,oie»iee.l 

Thcf«;' 5 / Not en Ol<J Waist in This 

' ' ' ‘Large; Company of Chiffon Waists 

To Sell at $3.85, $5.75 and $7.7S| 


Wow of ikew W«uit» apte net In time (be the Omn ft *h«» they were inttnded, bu 
« ttaw Iw evtw ywiiM't wo* wwdmfc* frith Mylet, every eoc of them— tern no 
ewe witl* tMU ^ ceieo and every «y(e *|l hrm a welMmawn manvlafnirer , 

“'“JOHN WANAM A KER 

■erly A T. UfrwAfc C« . Pjoeit**;’. fpva Atenve, gkttstt ta Terih Serve 



NOW IS THE TIME 


We Start Our Summer Clearance of 
CARPETS and RUGS 



' $outb High Stn. Between Main and Rich 


Moore, Karl & Co. have the usual kind of clearance sale adver- 
tisement. It secures a casual reading and also casual results. Prices 
alone are the inducements, but prices usually draw. 
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Readers may read the advertisement of The Central, Youngstown, 
O., if they will use a reading glass. Here is an advertisement with many 
good features. It is a good clearance sale advertisement because it has 
a novel name — it is out of the ordinary. It is good because it offers 
many items and quotes many prices — and in a manner that must attract 
attention, too. 

A few illustrations might add to the appearance of this advertise- 
ment, but it is pleasing as it is with its S5hnmetrical arrangement of items 
and prices. 

O’Neill’s final clearance sale advertisement is quiet and not nearly 
so attractive at first sight, yet it will sell goods as surely as that of The 
Central. 


Our Annual Customers* Profit Sharing Sale i 


Will Begin T omorrow Morning at 9 O’clock! 


1 1 



^^9e' 




itiii " 

ttf^i.esc' 

• < C ‘ i' 

■^pi2:W 



fteautit 1 
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%«TOUNGSTOWWSy^IA5rESr CROWING STORT 

1 k Centra 

. SATliFACTlOH GUARAKTUfi OOHONCT Pf)OM(>TLY RETUNOCO 

E. FEDERAL A CHAMPION ST. 




M6e 


m2s 

79c 


S-'S.M 


S|Sll.4flj^l^- zec'llgeGSc 


1^^1251 


iiSlsIlJcifil 


i|4i 


fciteasJteiiiS!' ! exam 

»95c!isi 


^,S5 

s89ci 




i^|9c!SgSlOci^ps»S.95 


101^-341 c|iE^35>3.4S 


s#5.|6W525c:ipH=|iic 


MILLINERY 

Our custoiii«ni’ praUt'liuruie sale Xive* ] 
your choice of trtir>Me<l hete in 

IX TWO PaCED LOTk: | 

QPZr% Ityt Trinimd Hais 

WW\# tWAriWirilHSTJO 

QR Boys Trimmid Halt 

Vlwll tlut An Vortk >•112.00 


imm 


— -lor 


£i0e 




mt 


=37t 


^iNOic 


£»£s!sa3Sdl 

E^HH.45i 


IeWP- 7 c| 

•5rS>^0^C r7iS , 




m mzsc 

ijoaiwMWTit 

pS77c 


i^^^9c, 


IE§S21c 




^I8!c 


®lC35c 


Our Great Aanual Customers' 
Prollt'Shaitno Sale ol 

GROCERIES 

^ ^ Me aw;, _iit «»»•«» MtH 


r:.“ .Mf?. 




syjr Hit; 




T33 cnS" '»l 






&f#=33c 




s74e 
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»=l«c 


IS srss "“** I IHr 


gSalSc 


&^s25c 
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i^^lSt 


!«7 Sc 


S#l$l.35' 


i^pTlcl 




iil^il4Jei 


iaiiR»“^98C| 




iSSe 


The A. E. Pitts Shoe House, Columbus, O., advertises “a sale with- 
out a rival in speaking distance.” They also inform the public that they 
will give no lengthy details— but are sure they can fill any desire. This 
firm is over sanguine and confident.' They forget that the buyer desires 
details more than anything else. 

This advertisement would form an excellent introduction to a more 
complete announcement of the details. [See page 266.] 
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Sander & Recker advertise porch furniture at a saving of one-half. 
The unusual display of this advertisement must have attracted attention 
to the excellent offers made therein. 

Jackson’s announcement is out of the ordinary as is that of Knox, 
the Tailors. That of Jackson’s is almost too general to create much of 
a stir among the readers of newspapers, yet for all that might make good 
with a store like Jackson’s. The white on black advertisement of Knox, 
the Tailors, is harder to read than black on white, but is sure to get a 
reading out of curiosity if for no other reason. 


KAmrs 

SM«dT^S*lr 


KAmrs 

SmiwI Tic Skit 


^KAHd’Sr^ 

Money Sivins 

SHOE 
SALE 

Eods Siturday 






Tlw priM »t iAmi utlf «( KtKn't »»« u «ul «( — 

<K« qMv AM it » i nnM itlt Ur yw w ki uytKiac dMh nafaw 
JKWiPVBiimwittwi, vttMiWb^tltrttWkbWiMrl 

'•(ihcitidwMtck^lLiUBrMlSUtOi. WtlitvtiiKKMitaNlw' 
lUt Am a Aw a«y. Ur »m mnI tMOMi 

wr dia SMMt at w wrw Bufe. Fr»a ««*■ 

Wlhtt ikw wAI M rU, awe ^ «t can tail Im 

SJt (tab SttatAy aiilkt talM* MAtal tall UN 


AUytw Cm Uibts’Shmor Urn Brmt Itz 
shd^antkm oi ealm , sitaa 1 


^ ig\HN*S 

T» ^ ortaOMt >4Wta.T S 


M Sutt N«mf " 


£nlm 
tSuMd^ 
cJlve^ 

WmaCs ^ Mma*Smt$ lAtwiiPw?**® 9’^* 

'Mfwmtn's » mms^ Coais 6*’^ 10*®® 
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ineedthemoney: 


\>OVVIV»:S V 40 R 1 W Oi s\)nntR 
YiOOVtHS VU nx STORt h\>st sovv> 

“ COMMENCING SATURDAY 

JULY 9I« YOU MAY i 
HAVE UNUHtTED CHOICE (T 
OF ANY SIMTING— J) 

REGULAR ^25 ^28 6 $30 » 

CLOTHS MADE 
TO YOUR 
ORDER FOR 

tMtHX >N\W >\J\0^ YiV-^VV 

TWt tXCVUSVMt WHOY. COHCrvSJt SWONiVQtft » tLOS^ 
^YTTmCi C^VVMl V'ROHT . 

^\>ST THE SIVnt W\GW NNORWVa.'HSHVV 

/\S yiHEH R^GVi\.tVVl VJ\V\5. 


)VV> 

5 


67 3. HIGH 

OPP. 

STATE 

HOUSE 


OPEN 
EVENINGS 
DURING THIS 
SALE . 


Kahn’s money-saving shoe sale advertisement introduces a novel 
feature in the price tag showing old price and sale price. A few more 
details and not sO' much beating around the bush might make it a better 
sale advertisement. Taken as one of a series in which the others were 
more specific this is a good piece of advertising. 

S. N. Wood & Co., Oakland and San Francisco, Cal., have a dis- 
play that is likely to catch the eye. The headline is particularly apt. 
The prices quoted are explicit and the talk is convincing. 


Got Yours Yet? 



$25 Suits 
For 


$30 Suits 
For 


^TB HIS H 5 i 2 H 8 ^ ^2212 m 


: These suits are Spring and Summer weights— and Summed isn*t over 
I yet by far. But we are receiving daily shipments now of the New Fall 
Suits and must make room for them. Look over those prices again— 
: »ee where you can save some money? 

I The man we can’t fit doesn't exist | 


— 

Boys' Ciothins^ Bargains 

iThe'PerilMil’Tiel 

*‘The Chester" 

= 


Sailor and Ruatian Suit* ali r«<iuc<s<l to 
onchalf former price. 

J 

1 

1 

8e>t $5 9or>’ Suit in th« Worla 

The Ideal School Suu 

*— 


SNV VSOD& fi) 


SAN 

FRANCISCO 
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CHAPTER XL. 
sales introductions 

F rom among the following sales introductions the advertising student 
can secure a number of good ideas for his special sales. It will be 
seen from these how easil}^ a name, when once applied tO' a sale, 
lends itself to making up a good, readable ‘'story’' and adds interest in 
the eyes of the reader to the advertisement. 

Booby Sale 

Consolation sale. Bargains for those who were unable to get to the 
first sale should be made the theme, a sort of consolation bargain list. 
Stimulation sale to stimulate business during quiet months. Booby sale. 
You’ve all heard of booby prizes for those whO' failed to secure prizes 
of greater honor. This (booby sale) is especially planned for those who 
failed to secure their share of the bargains at our January clearance sale, 
etc. — A. C, Smith, Thamesville, Ont, 

Boys' Clothing Sale 

An all-around sale of boys’ and youths' clothing. A really extra- 
ordinary money-saving buying time long before the season is over — in 
order to do us good and to allow our customers the benefit of present- 
season prices. The importance of this, event is best told by the price lots 
— arranged on special tables — ^but to which we acjd the choice of all other 
lines in this section at special prices — so whether you buy ' from any of 
the advertised lots or not you are bound to save money — come tomorrow. 
— L. S, Plant & Co,, Newark, AT. /. 

Dress Goods Sale 

Most wonderful values in our dress goods — ^bargains greater than 
those offered in any previous sales. But it’s the turn of the colored dress 
goods for a big rushing clearance — such a sale, such values, such money 
saved to the fortunate buyers as you’ll not hear of again for many a day. 
Every shrewd shopper in the city will come for a share of the savings. 
Impossible to sacrifice more than twenty pieces of good merchandise like 
this — so the table full you’ll find in our main aisle with the big seventy- 
five-cent sign on it will contain all the bargains. Risk no delay — be one 
of the earliest at the sale if you* can . — Lawfer & Co., Allentown, 
Pa, 
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Executors' Sate 

We cannot tell exactly when it will end. This executors’ sale is a 
marvel even to the keenest buyer. The goodness of the goods, the small- 
ness in prices, the rapidity with which each bargain is picked up, is a fair 
criterion that what we offer is away below usual selling prices. We are 
ferreting out all odd lots, and for Saturday’s selling we have some 
rousers. — The Imperial, Winnipeg, Can. 

Footwear Saues 

Here’s the story. We’ve taken from regular stock all the three, 
four and six pair lots. When thrown together this makes a big lot of 
bargains. Shoes for men, women, children and boys, small lots to clear 
out. Nearly 500 pairs all together. They’ll be piled out on the tables, 
all mixed up' — each pair tied together. Only four prices — 98c, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $1.98. The size and price will be marked on each pair of 
shoes. Shoes of patent coltskin, velour calf, vici kid, box calf, satin calf 
and dongola. Lace, button and congress — light and heavy soles — capped 
and plain toes. Almost any kind of a shoe you may wish — probably 
your size. Remember, not all sizes of all different, kinds. Shoes for every 
one — the greatest sale we’ve held in many a day — come, dig out a pair 
for yourself, your wife, your husband or your children. You’ll save 
money; it doesn’t matter what pair you buy. — Jones Dry Goods Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

A special under-price sale for a limited time only, of high-grade 
dependable footwear for women, children and men — footwear that is 
dependable in every way, stylish, comfortable and perfect-fitting, made by 
skilled workmen from well-selected stock. Among them are many of 
our well-known makes. In this special cut-price sale wfe have marked all 
winter stocks so extremely low, so as tO' insure a quick and positive clear- 
up of this season’s stocks. See window display. — -H. Leh & Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Five Cent Sate 

Tomorrow’s big five cent sale is to be the dandiest of all the single 
price events. For 5c. you have the privilege of choosing from forty 
' articles. This great ''Nickel Affair” is to be the last we are to give 
during March — it is to be better than any of the former single-price 
sales we have held, so maybe it is your duty to be here and see as much 
of the merchandise as you possibly can. Everything included in this 
"Half Dime” sale will be displayed in its respective department; yards 
of goods will be found at the wash and dress goods counter, ribbons and 
small wares can be seen at the notion and trimming section, and so on. — 
Philadelphia Bargain Store, Trenton, N. J. 

^ Fur Sate 

Come to the big fur sale. We must dispose of all our stock now. 
We would rather give you the advantage of our cut prices than to take 
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them away with us. This is the greatest opportunity you have ever had 
to get furs below cost. Open evenings to accommodate you. — New 
York Furrier Co., Trenton, N. /. 

Furniture SaeEs 

Today we announce the sale that Trenton folk have been waiting 
for — Kaufman’s greatest of all February furniture sales — a sale that 
includes only furniture that is characterized by reliability in every detail. 

It is furniture that combines the ornamental with the useful, the beauti- 
ful with the durable ; every piece made of seasoned wood, strongly, sub- 
stantially put together; fashioned in the most artistic designs. Those 
who are acquainted with the unusually low prices that have made our 
department of dependable furniture so very popular will appreciate the 
extraordinary opportunity this reduction sale offers. Of course, you 
understand that gold trading stamps' alone give you the advantage of a 
three per cent, discount. Then, too, there are these two very important 
facts that make this year’s sale the greatest furniture event that we have 
ever announced: First — Prices on all , furniture all over the country 
were advanced ten per ^ent. January ist. We heard of this advance in 
prices early enough to place our orders before the change took effect. 
Thus we bought at the old price and can therefore afford to reduce our 
prices for this sale from the old prices. Second — Our furniture depart- 
ment has expanded greatly during the past year and you will find us 
well supplied with much larger and even finer assortments than we have 
heretofore carried. Just glance over this list, note the remarkable price 
clippings and then come and let us furnish your room or home at savings 
of anywhere from a third to a half the price usually asked. — Kaufman's, 
Trenton, N. /. 

The greatest of all March furniture sales. Clearing the balance of 
our great purchase of sample furniture at twenty per cent, to forty per 
cent. less. Everything is new, bright and attractive, high-grade, service- 
able qualities in artistic designs and beautiful finish. It will be well 
worth your while to see this magnificent stock and make a comparison of 
the prices we quote with those asked elsewhere for the same grade. 
You’ll find there’s a decided money-saving on every piece offered. — 
Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Going-away Saee 

A noteworthy '^going-away” sale! Perfumery, toilet articles and 
rubber goods. If you are going away to the seashoi^e, mountains or ^ 
country, it is advisable to buy such toilet supplies as you’ll need, before 
you start. The drug store at your summer resort may not have your 
favorite brand of this, that and the other, and besides the prices are a 
great deal higher than here. As we have cut our regular low prices you 
make a double saving by buying at this sale, which starts this morning 
and continues all this week. — Wise, Smith & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Hosie^ry Sauk 

Now for a six-day hustling hosiery sale. We have got the best of 
reasons for inaugurating a sale of hosiery just now. Got too much 
hosiery — ^too many late shipments arrived simultaneously. We have got 
the best of reasons why we should not hold a sale of hosiery just now. 
Indications are for a still further advance in wool. But the stock man is 
obdurate. Says stocks must come down. So we’ll hold a sale. And it 
will be an event that will rival the brilliant success of our ribbon sale. 
Values zs good, if not better. Assortments equally as comprehensive. 
The majority of this hosiery, owing to an advance in wool subsequent to 
our order^, has been made at a loss. Think then of the splendid values 
this sale offers in making reductions from our regular prices and them 
so low. — T. Eaton Co., Winnipeg, Can. 

''Houskhoud Things"'’ Sauk 

March sales: Two little words that bring you ‘just a hint of most 
important savings on articles especially desired for the home — so-called 
''household things.” Every resource of the sto^e organization has been 
drawn upon most energetically to make the values more pronounced than 
in any sale of the past. How well we have done our work is now for 
you to say. The various sections concerned speak for themselves in no 
uncertain way, as witness the items below. The sale begins this morn- 
ing. — Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, III. 

January CuKaranck Sauk 

Just a word if you please about the January clearing sale. This is 
^the one time right after the holidays when we find we have many lines 
and odds and ends in fall and winter goods we would prefer to turn into 
ready cash rather than carry goods over to another season. Just a,fter 
Christmas we also found it necessary to visit the market and stock up 
on a few things absolutely necessary to accommodate our trade. We 
found wholesale houses more than ready and willing to close out certain 
things at marked reductions and right here is where we saw an oppor- 
tunity to pick up a splendid lot of loom ends which we feel certain our 
patrons will be glad to take advantage of at the very low prices we shall 
mark on them during the January clearance sale. Our purpose is to 
make it a rouser. A most economical buying occasion of the new year. 
And at no time could we make such exceptionally low prices throughout 
our entire stock, and as such harmonize with the loom end bargains as 
we are making for the clearance sale. We want to say this, we secured 
a better lot of loom ends than we ever had before. All nice goods and 
short lengths that can be used to advantage and we feel satisfied it will 
be to your interest to attend this sale and take advantage of the special 
bargains and offers made. The economy chance is real and the oppor- 
tunity to hujnor your taste for buying at a saving is now — during the 
January clearance sale. — W. L. Blanks, Hamburg, Ark. 
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January Sale of Lingerie 

All join hands to give success and popularity to our January sale of 
lingerie. Of all such events this stands out alone in the limelight of the 
public approval. It comes each year in January, and as January is the 
first month of the year, so ranks this occasion on our sale list. The man- 
ufacturers of our lingerie are recognized the world around as foremost 
in their craft. One distinguishing feMure — a charming one, the exclu- 
siveness and distinctive beauty of the lace and embroideries they use. 
There are thousands of garments in this vast assemblage, each without a 
flaw, amply made of soft muslins, cut as carefully as our tailored gar- 
ments. We have been weeks in preparing and diligently examining the 
samples submitted to us, carefully looking over each garment before 
putting on a price tag. We will sell more during this event than ever 
before, simply because we never found it possible to give such exti*a- 
ordinaiy values. And what is more, the saving opportunities we will 
offer to you will enthuse you into buying a year’s supply. They are 
remarkable, unprecedented, marvelous, astonishing. — Reid & Hughes 
Dry Goods Co., Waferbury, Conn. 

Lingerie Waist Sale 

On Monday morning we will offer to our patrons some of the best 
values in lingerie and linen waists ever produced in this department. 
Every gannent has been selected with the utmost care, and the display 
covers an exceedingly brilliant ari'ay of dainty creations for spring and 
summer wear. A few specials are herewith quoted . — Shepard Nonvell 
Co., Boston, Mdss. 

Anything more dainty than this lot of lingerie waists would be 
difficult' to find. When we decided to place them on sale for tomorrow 
at the price named, the head of this department made a strong protest 
and wanted us to sell them in the regular way and at a price in compari- 
son with their' worth, but we stuck to our first decision and tomorrow 
you can buy these exquisite lingerie waists with yoke made of val, lace, 
embroidered and pin tucked, with elbow sleeves, open back, all sizes. — 
Montgomery Pair, Montgomery, Ala. 

Linen Sale 

Twice a year it has been our policy, since opening this store, to show 
our strong buying power in the line of linens, and for months in advance 
we watch the opportunity to pick up everything good that comes along 
to sell at special prices. For the sale that starts tomorrow and continues 
the balance of the week, we have arranged an opportunity for private 
houses, boarding houses, hotels, restaurants, etc., to lay in a supply such 
as theyVe never had before. Special bargains will be the program every 
day this week . — Manger & Long, Camden, N. J. 
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Mituine^ry Department Satb 

Beginning tomorrow morning, we 'shall place on sale in our milli- 
nery department, second floor, one of the greatest import orders of em- 
broideries the store has ever had. Only a few patterns of each style, so 
they will be exclusive — which adds distinction to them. Of course there 
is always a first choice. So try to be among the first, for these great 
values will leave the store in a veiy short time. And don’t forget that 
the embroidery sale in its entirety will be held on the second floor, along 
with the art needlework exhibit. — Dives j Pomeroy & Stezvart, Harris- 
burg, Pa, 

Mustin Underwear Saees 

Our annual May sale of muslin underwear commences tomorrow, 
Tuesday, morning. Thousands of dainty white undergarments have 
been gathered together for this great sale. -With the superior purchasing 
advantages which we possess through our powerful buying organization, 
the sale prices will be as low as any former event of the kind, this not- 
withstanding the advance in the cost of all cotton fabrics, laces and em- 
broideries. — Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

This great sale of undermuslins begins this morning, continuing 
three days. The garments are, without exception, entirely new styles, 
bought especially for this event. The collection is undoubtedly the 
largest the store has ever shown. Elaborate displays have been made, 
occupying a large part of the second floor. Whether you intend pur- 
chasing or not, a visit to the store will be highly profitable. , For con- 
venience in choosing, the garments, except the corset covers, have been 
divided into fifteen main groups. — The Crescent, Spokane, Wash. 

' The splendid values we are offering in pur January undermuslin sale 
are greatly appreciated by women of foi'ethought, as attested by the 
lively selling that is keeping us busy. The dainty new styles we are 
showing, the superior quality of the materials, the care with which each 
garment is made and the very low prices at which they are « marked 
makes this sale an exceptionally fine opportunity to supply both present 
and future needs. — Kaufman's, Trenton, N. J. 

Notion Sale 

Tomorow we start a notion sale not alone remarkable for the un- 
usually low prices, but also because every item in the sale is of the very 
highest character. Loeser notion sales are famous. This Pebruaty 
event is the best of them all. Shrewd dressmakers and home sewers will 
greatly ajipreciate the opportunities. Clip the list and bring it with you. 
— Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 

Odds and Ends Sale 

In the balcony tomorrow a dozen big tables will be piled full of 
odds and ends, broken lines, incomplete assortments, etc., from every 
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department. Some of the articles included are more or less damaged 
from the great holiday rush, some are mussed and soiled from display, 
others are in prime condition. We have marked prices on these goods 
that will sweep them out in a jiffy and everybody in reach of this store 
should share in the great bargain opportunities offered by this ^'Sweep- 
out Sale.'' Come early tomorrow and get first pick. — McClure's^ 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Shirt Waist Sates 

Early summer sale of women's shirt waists. Six thousand spic- 
and-span new waists, specially made up for us, are spread before you 
today in this remarkable offering. They are waists for immediate wear, 
and the varieties that you will want all summer. Being made up to our 
order, they are in styles which we selected, and which we consider the 
most desirable in each material. The price reductions are quite decisive, 
and they are all the more emphatic because exactly these waists have 
been selling, and will be selling, at their full prices for probably a month 
or two. There is very wide variety to select from. — John Wanamaker, 
New York City, 

We will inaugurate tomorrow one of those famous shirt waist sales 
that have gained for this department the prestige it enjoys. It will be a 
further demonstration of our unsurpassed buying facilities. The waists 
we will offer are the entire over-production of the largest shirt waist 
manufacturer in New York, and the prices we quote indicate that they 
must have been bought far below value. — Jackson-Hoyt Co,, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Shirt Sates 

Another great summer shirt sale ready tomorrow — a sale that at 
least duplicates the extraordinary values of last week. That sale not 
only stirred wide interest among Brooklyn people, but among some of 
the best shirt makers also. And the great distributing facilities of the 
Loeser store brought these makers to us with propositions to lighten their 
stocks. The pick of the shirts is here — ^those which measure up to the 
Loeser standard of style and fit and finish. It is an event which will 
arouse wide enthusiasm. — Frederick Loeser & Co,, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

A sale of the timeliest importance to every man in Washington who 
has the slightest need for a new supply of shirts now, or expects to have 
a need later on. The shirts are "semi-soft" bosom coat shirts of finest 
quality imported madras, also plain. Negligee shirts of best imported 
madras. In both light and dark colors, showing all this season's most 
fashionable designs, in neat stripes, figures and checks. Detached or 
attached cuffs. All sizes in the lot. — Goldenkerg's, Washington, D. C. 

White Sates 

Today we commence our annual January white goods sale with 
absolutely the greatest bargains ever offered the Spokane public. Months 
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ago we started to plan this immense sale. Estimates were made on the 
quantity it would be possible for us to handle and the market searched 
for the best values and the best qualities obtainable. Most people know 
that cotton goods have advanced twenty to thirty per cent, in the last 
few months, and it is therefore needless to speak of the fact that fore- 
thought has been foremost in the obtaining of such values as we offer 
during this sale. Some of these goods were bought over a year ago. 
Orders were placed with old world manufacturers to be made expressly 
for this store and intended exclusively for this sale. Close connection 
with the markets and a careful study of the conditions thereof have given 
us an experience and insight so that we can buy most advantageously. 
We want you to read our list of prices. We advise you to anticipate 
your season’s needs and we want you tO’ come and expect the greatest 
bargains ever given in anything that is white, whether it be the finest or 
the least expensive quality . — Whitehouse D, G. Co,, Spokane, Wash. 

The garments in this white sale are by long odds the best, piece for 
piece, that we have ever been able to offer before, and prices throughout 
every lot mean big savings, when quality is taken into account. Com- 
parison will show that these goods are up to the high standard, and 
prices are positively unmatched for same quality. These few items rhust 
stand today as representative of a thousand others. — H. Leh & Co., 
Allentown, Pa. • 


Wash Goods Sate 

A tremendous undertaking. Beginning Monday morning at eight 
o’clock, one of the greatest wash goods sales ever held in Canada will be 
inaugurated at Scroggie’s. The wash goods chief has for weeks past 
been searching both home and foreign markets in order to make this 
grand wash goods sale without parallel, and now offers an amalgamation 
of the choicest, newest and prettiest weaves and designs in wash fabrics 
manufactured for this , summer’s trade. Thousands upon thousands of 
yards in high-class summer wash fabrics will be disposed of utterly with- 
out regard to cost. To adequately describe the magnificent variety of 
this immense purchase borders on the impossible ; suffice it to say that for 
volume, variety and value it is absolutely the grandest showing of sum- 
mer wa’Sh fabrics ever attempted in Montreal. Above all other ad- 
vantages, price plays a leading role — loc. per yard will buy any line in 
this list, some worth up to 30c. and even 35c. per yard. — ScroggiPs, 
Montreal, Que. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

LISADE^RS AND BARGAINS 

T hese are the days of leaders and bargains. Almost every mer- 
chant in all lines of trade has used this method of advertising to a 
greater or less extent. The positive value of these business getters 
is so well recognized by the majority of merchants that it seems hardly 
necessary to even mention their power as business promoters. 

Butler Brothers' Dnmmer, a house organ of considerable import- 
ance, has the following to say on this subject: 

Every now and then you hear of a merchant who makes the boast 
in his advertisements or mentions in his conversation that he does not 
hold special sales, nor sell leaders. When you meet such a merchant it 
will not be necessary for you to see his store to tell what kind of business 
he is doing. 

It’s a surety that he has a slow-going store, turning his stock only 
twice a year, and selling only what his customers come on purpose to 
buy. 

If his goods and prices are satisfactory, it is possible that he has a 
class of patrons who come to his store whenever it occurs to them that 
they need something. 

By not selling leaders, nor holding special sales, this merchant is 
reducing his business a third to a half from what it ought tO' be. 

Women do the great bulk of buying nowadays, and no morsel is so 
sweet to a woman as a bargain. 

She delights in showing her purchase to a neighbor and telling that 
the regular price was so and so, and that she only had to pay so and so. 

A lot of new goods put into- a window with a card reading, ""Latest 
Arrivals,” will attract considerable attention, but the same window with 
a card reading, ""Choice today 19 cents,” will sell goods, and sell them 
immediately. 

A store that makes a specialty of bargain-giving practically catches 
business in two ways. A woman passing along sees the goods in the 
window and the price card announcing the special price. 

She goes into the store, makes a purchase, and pats herself on the 
back all the way home for having secured such a prize. 

No sooner does she get home than she goes right down to Mrs. 
Smith’s house and tells her all about it. - 

The consequence is that the very next day Mrs. Smith will be in 
that store spending her money. 
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Nowadays the women read the advertisements in the magazines and 
newspapers before they do the literary pages and the news. 

That is, the majority do. 

And every one of them is looking for that which is eternally upper- 
most in the advertisement reader’s mind — Bargains. 

In fact, the leading dailies of New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
sell their advertising space to the big department stores upon the theory 
that women in search of bargains always buy the paper expressly to read 
the advertisements. While this theory is not a proven fact, the depart- 
ment stores have held to it for years, and on Sunday you’ll find prac- 
tically all of them represented in its pages. 

It was only a few years back when the leading department store of 
Chicago had no show window displays and no bargain department. And 
so wrapped up were its proprietors in their own idea of dignity that they 
looked upon other stores with window displays and bargain counters 
with a pitying sneer. * 

But other stores have loomed up in Chicago since then — the big 
ones — and their methods have brought this store to ''its oats.” 

This store today has more show windows than any other department 
store in Chicago, and the largest bargain basements or bargain depart- 
ment in the world. 

Today this store welcomes to its doors the millionaire and the labor- 
ing man, and it has learned by practical experience and experiment that 
no store can afford to refuse to cater to the masses ; that the masses 
spend more money for merchandise than do the classes. 

Today this store spends several thousands of dollars each week 
advertising nothing but bargains. If the reader of this is a merchant 
who has never given a bargain department any serious attention, let him 
take a lesson from the experience and example of the greatest money- 
making stores in America today. 

Let him build within the people's minds the name of his store and 
"bargains” so closely allied that the mention of one will suggest the 
other, and then he can feel himself grow every minute of every day of 
every year. 

"Bargains” is the beacon light that will turn the eyes of the people 
ever toward your doors. 

A large clothing firm, selling exclusively clothing of their own make, 
used a special quality of hosiery as a leader for the purpose of bringing 
people to their store. They sold these hose at no profit whatever, hun- 
dreds of dozens of them every year, for the purpose of getting the 
working man into their store. It proved so successful that later the firm 
decided to put in a furnishing department as a means of further adver- 
tising their goods. 

Tlie stock was a first-class one and embraced all classes of wares, 
from tliose used by the masses to the finest goods worn by the classes. 
These goods were advertised only by close prices. No effort Was made 
to push the department except in the matter of prices. All twenty-five- 
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cent atricles were sold at twenty-three cents, all fifty-cent goods went at 
forty-five cents, and so on. These reductions appear so^ small that they 
are hardly worth mentioning, but they proved so attractive that the firm 
now does the largest trade in men’s furnishings in the place. Leaders 
and bargains cetrainly are responsible for their success, coupled with the 
fact that their goods wer*e always the best obtainable for the price. 
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Good enough for say 


Frohoch* Furniture 



Opp. Huffman Motel, 'South Fourth St. 


Thos. Roulston, with 74 stores all over Brooklyn, knows the value 
of leaders. Those in the advertisement shown here are calculated to 
bring in the crowds. There may not be a heap of money in the articles 
advertised, but the trade produced for other articles is sure to result in 
large profits. 

The Frohock Furniture Co. offer a hand-painted china plate for 19 
cents each. This is really a premium to persons who will call at their 
store. They want people to become accustomed to calling there — ^to get 
acquainted with its location and to become familiar with its appearance. 
This means much to the advertiser. 

Any losses sustained on the sale of these leaders are charged u^ to 
advertising account, as they are considered a part of the adA^ertising 
campaign of a store. It costs considerable to use quarter, half and full 
pages all the time in the large metropolitan dailies, and by means of a 
small advertisement and a good leader a store can be crowded at less 
expense than by the use of a full-page announcement. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

KOVEE SAEES peaks 

A S advertising increases so does the earnest search after original 
ideas continue. At first newspaper advertisements with an occa- 
sional circular letter or simple folder were considered sufficient to 
satisfy the ambition of most advertisers. But when every one is doing 
the same thing in the same way one does not seem to have any advantage 
over the other. This state of affairs does not suit progressive merchants. 
As they strive to make their stores the best stores so dO' they strive to 
make their advertising the best and most original. 

There are thousands of schemes used today in the United States for 
advertising the thousands of retail stores. Perhaps no one man has ever 
gathered these different ideas together so as to form a complete list. In 
fact it would be almost impossible to compile such a list, because new 
ones are being brought out eveiy working day in the. year. 

The ideas outlined in this chapter are produced not because they are 
new, but because they are original and novel. They are given for the 
purpose of furnishing the retailer with ready-made ideas that he can use 
with but slight changes to suit his own business. 

The Cahoon-Lyon Drug Co., Buffalo', N. Y., used the clock dial 
to illustrate the ‘'saving money by the houP' idea. The W. U Milner & 
Co., Toledo, have a large clock in their full-page advertisement showing 
items for sale at special prices from 9 to 10 a. m. and from i to 2 p. m. 

Hour sales are about as popular as one-day sales at present and are 
very valuable for the purpose of introducing leaders as a special induce- 
ment for buyers to come to the store. 

Geo. M. Tidwell & Co., Memphis, Tenn., held a “time'’ sale, to 
close out their winter stock of men’s shoes that previously sold at $4 to 
$6. The “time” sale opened at 8 o’clock in the morning, at which time 
these shoes were sold at $2.19 a pair. At half-past eight the price was 
advanced five cents, and so on for each half hour until i :30 in the after- 
noon, when the price was $2.65 per pair. This sale was continued the 
next day on the same plan and at the same prices. During the, first two 
hours of the first day 169 pairs of shoes were sold, and during the first 
two hours of Saturday morning 234 pairs were sold. Although there 
was a good sale during the other hours of the day, of course the best 
part of the selling was done during the morning, when the prices were 
the cheapest. The firm used a half-page advertisement in their local 
paper, which showed the clock faces with the time marked each half hour 
and the price at which shoes would be sold at that time. 
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G. H. Plunier, Newburyport, Mass., used a similar idea in their suit 
and cloak department, only instead of raising the price at intervals they 
lowered it. Suits and cloaks that sold regularly at $io were priced $io 
from 8 to 9 o'clock. From g tO' lo o'clock they were priced $9.75 and 
every hour thereafter the price went down twenty-five cents, or until 
some one was tempted to buy. There were over 100 suits and cloaks in 
the lot and as they were all on display in the store the changes in prices 
were eagerly awaited by anxious customers. As soon as a new price 
was announced the selection began and because of so much competition 
among buyers present the more desirable suits and cloaks brought good 
prices. 

Day Bros., Winchester, Ind., used a similar plan to clear out their 
millinery. This is the wording of their advertisement : 

“Wednesday and Thursday of this week, between the 
hours of 8 o'clock Wednesday morning and i o'clock Thursday 
afternoon, our entire stock of hats will be closed out, or given 
away outright. This means just as it reads, that we are giving 
a millinery closing for the purpose of selling every hat in stock, 
and those we don't sell will be given away — absolutely free. 

“We cannot, and will not, cany millinery stock over from 
one season to the next, even if we have to give away what we 
don’t sell. This store will carry nothing but late, up-to-date 
millinery, fresh from the factories, patterned and designed in 
the leading fashion centers. At the end of each season we shall 
make it a rule to close out everything, and begin the next season 
with new, fresh goods.” ' 

On Wednesday morning the entire stock of hats were placed on sale 
at $1.50 each. The price was dropped ten cents each hour until at 6 p. m. 
those remaining were priced at 60 cents each. On Thursday morning, 
the balance went on sale at 50 cents each and the 10 cents per hour 
reduction continued until at 2 p. m. any that remained on hand were to 
be given away absolutely free. 

The Busy Boston Store, Marion, Ind., improved on these plans by 
having what they called a “See-Saw Sale.” It was largely advertised 
and was most successful. The , explanatory introduction of a lai-ge 
circular distributed by thousands reads as follows : 

“This is the second sale of its character ever given in 
Marion. If you want bigger, better and more bargains than 
you have ever had offered to you in a single day, attend the 
See-Saw Sale which begins at 8 a. m., Saturday, Aug. 12th, 
and continues until 6 o’clock in the eyening. During the first 
hour ten items (quoted in the circular) will be placed on sale at 
a very small fraction of their regular price. At 9 o’clock and 
each succeeding hour the price will be slightly increased. The 
seventeen other items comprising the list will be started at their 
real worth (or less) and will drop each hour, including the last 
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hour of the sale. For instance, when 5 o’clock comes, ladies’ 
$6.50 waists, which were started in the morning at $6.00, will 
be sold at $1.50. Large buck towels, which were started in the 
morning at loc., at 5 o’clock will be offered at ic. Provided, 
of course, any are remaining at that late hour. We have no 
way of knowing just how soon these lots will be closed out. 
Some may be gone by 9 o’clock in the morning, others may 
hang on until the price gets so low that it fairly forces the sale. 
There is one thing certain : you can’t lose, no matter at what 
time you buy. There will be nO' reserve on anything offered. 
Make sure of getting the cream of the offerings by coming 
early and staying late.” 

The arrangement of the ascending and descending prices is a good 
one. Such a sale as part of a clearance or other sale should be a good 
feature. The crowds would come early to take advantage of the low 
prices on those priced low to start with and would hang around to pick 
up the bargains that were getting lower in price each hour. 

It can also be so arranged that the items which change in prices are 
all in different departments and thus almost force the bargain hunters to 
visit every department of the store before leaving. 

J. L. Sievert, optician and jeweler, of Fort Wayne, Ind., held a 
package sale a few years ago, just before the Christmas holiday buying 
began, and so advertised his store that he d^d a very large business in 
holiday goods that season. 

The sale was held on a Saturday morning when the town was 
thronged with out-of-town customers. It took only about an hour to 
dispose of the 2,000 packages, which fact alone shows hovy popular the 
sale was. It was planned and advertised in the following manner : 

He procured 2,000 boxes, such as are used by jewelers to put their 
merchandise in. These boxes were of all shapes and sizes, and each one 
was securely tied with a piece of colored ribbon. The boxes were de- 
posited in the large show window of the store and left there on exhibition 
for two weeks before the sale. A large muslin sign was stretched across* 
the front of the store above the windows announcing the sale. Large 
circulars were printed and circulated throughout the country. The daily 
and Weekly papers contained half-page announcements concerning this 
wonderful ''package sale,” and by the time the sale was to take place the 
people of Ft. Wayne and vicinity were pretty thoroughly acquainted with 
the fact that J. L* Sievert was about to have a sale. You could not buy 
a box before the sale opened and have it laid away, but had to be there 
oh the date named and take your choice when your turn came. The one 
drawing feature was that all of these 2,000 boxes were to be sold at one 
uniform price of twenty-five cents for your choice. Each box contained 
some article worth twenty-five cents to $15, and as there was to be no 
drawing of any kind it was a sight to see the immense crowd that sur- 
rounded that store at the hour the sale opened. Each one taking his 
turn to pay tw'enty-five cents, get a box and see how luclcy he had been. 
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There were 500 packages containing articles worth $i to $15 in value, 
some of the articles were too large to go in the boxes and in the box was 
a card giving the name of the article such as a lamp, clock, fruit dish, 
silver tea sets, umbrellas, etc. 



This sale was not conducted for the purpose of getting immediate 
profit, but for the purpose of advertising the store. Such a sale can, 
however, be made to pay direct profits, and as the more expensive articles 
are likely to be of the undesirable class — the stickers and left-overs — the 
loss,’ if any, would be no more' than under ordinary clearance sale 
methods. 
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'Tackage'’ sales are by no means new, but for stores of a certain 
class would result in much publicity and ought to pay a good profit. 

The ^‘Star Bargains’" offered by The People’s Store Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., lend themselves easily to- display. In the present arrangement the 
design is merely symmetrical. It could have been worked into a shield 
or some other fanciful shape. 

The store should present a ‘"starry” appearance in accord with the 
newspaper advertisements. At least some of the “Star” bargains should 
be shown in the window and priced with star tickets. There should be 
star announcements pasted on- the window and star window cards within 
it. The departments where the star bargains are sold should be decorated 
with star tickets and prices. The idea could be elaborated almost indefi- 
nitely. 

In Wieboldt’s advertisement we find a somewhat similar idea 
worked out. “Bargain lights” is not a bad phrase. This idea could be 
carried out similarly to the “star” idea by having tickets made on yellow 
or orange colored paper, printed and cut out to represent electric lights. 
The announcement might have been made plainer to the readers of the 
paper if the attempt to depict the dynamo- had been left out altogether 
and a plainer type used for the headline. 

The “tag” sale a few years ago created a sensation among adver- 
tisers and is today just as effective when thoroughly carried out. We 
give here an account of a red tag sale as reported in a trade journal. The 
acount is very thorough and shows clearly the possibilities of such a sale. 
Any merchant desiring to have such a sale can adapt the scheme to his 
own circumstances and locality. 

, “Although we are not in favor of sensatioilal advertising, except 
under veiy exceptional circumstances, we give the following description 
of a “Red-Tag Sale” conducted, according to all accounts, with immense 
success by a finn of clothiers in Galesburg, III, a city of 25,000 inhab- 
itants. In fact, it was so successful that the firm have decided to repeat 
it twice a year. It has been so widely imitated that the story of its 
workings may be of interest to some readers, 

“The sale was to start on Tuesday. On Sunday the advertising 
men of the local newspapers were called in and arrangements made with 
them for the reservation of the entire back page of each of their papers 
for five days that week and four days of the week following. 

“Monday morning, the store was closed. The curtains were drawn 
and an enormous sign stretched across the front of the building pro- 
claimed to. the town that ‘We are closed today preparing for our great 
Red-Tag Sale,’ which -will begin tomorrow morning.’ This was the first 
announcement the public had of an approaching sale. 

“That evening the newspapers published full-page ads which were 
set in the form of a large tag. The newspapers gave the sale liberal 
reading notices that day, and both the ads and reading notices announced 
that on the next evening — ^the first day of the . sale — something like a 
dozen balloons would be released in front of the store. A red tag bear- 
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Annual Round-Up Sale Begins Monday 

ONCE A YEAR, way out on the pralnesof the west ranchmen-twve wtut is termevl an Annual Round -Up. Cowboys tjo out in c\er> Jutrctwn, cowniig: tno uiiijjo 
completely, gathering up the stray cattle and driving them liomeward to the ranch corral that they may be sold 
ONCE A year, we take inventory. Everything ui the store is measured or counted Every box and drawer is searched, every out-ofdlic-way comer i» ran- 
sacked. 'All the odd lots* all Ute surplus sttAks, all the broken assortments aie gathered together tor quick riddance 


' Our Annual Rpund-Up—Inventory— has just been finished. Here are the results— sensational pnoe reductions, such as are seldom known ^veiiiTicre. 

The Amiuaf RetfaMp Sale Begins Monday and Continues Tuesday and Wednesday— Feb. 3, 1 and 5 


Ch<i^ic« of. Our Entire StocK of 
l.,mdlie«* CoAttt, only 97.50 

nft^^pCLO’nL BSD ml cnKAtt l and > 
MI.CTLRIS m<ni,ul»»nft. w<hu<i»<ln«n 

uimiAfUktu Vyd'4A». ytM ituy *09 at 0 >iti 


AnnuAt RoundotUp Sale of 
Dependable Pur Coats (fit Scarfs 



Rouadi-llp Sate of Petticoats I ckiUren’s Druses WVm Outmg Wear Reduced 

bl*.li U«IU wik . 1 . <v«lh *«!<' Smmib Buunj.. Hstf Prl«# • ChilJi il . .o 0 («t'y ..U.IH4 «a.yn 



Spwial Uce< inl Eobroiderio { 'Dainty New Wadi Goo^l 

Sliu, lawn fc4iii|narau(a finlmwMitd )• r'diy Eralituiavry eilBinea and lAWti^n.. wnlilit nta Hwi PflCC n.o, «« w witiiv naooml. ta.|w. Miit Suit |isIi«<»m|iUi«<w*aBmoLr»«» 
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ing a number would be fastened to each balloon, and in the store windows 
would be articles tagged with corresponding numbers. The finders of 
the balloon tags could have the articles in the windows. 

“The night before opening day a gang of bill posters and distrib- 
uters were put to work, and when the town awoke next morning it found 
itself “red-tagged” to a finish. Red-tag posters blossomed from bill- 
boards and walls and fences; every trolley pole and electric light pole 
bore an enormous cardboard i-ed tag. 


1= 




Sensation No. 2 



TXURING JULY of this year we sold 187 cock 
IJ stoves. This shows that GAS is the proper 
foci and that we created a July Cook Stove 
Sensation. Now Comes the Second Sensation as 
we are going to sell GAS HEATERS during the next 
few weeks delivered and installed in your house 
Where opt more than SO feet of pipe is required in 
the hoiue. for price of the heater REMEMBER 
there will be no labor, drayage or piping cost to 
you and the price of the heaters range from 
$3.00 up to $12.10 delivered ready to burn. 
Samples ai;e on the floor and we are taking orders. 



GALVESTON GAS CO. 

- - J 






“A great crowd collected on the evening of the first day, when the 
balloons went up. A band played, lots of fireworks and red fire went off, 
and the yells of the populace accompanied the balloons on their skyward 
journey. A large number followed the airships in the hope of winning 
prizes. Some of them were successful, but most of the balloons fell in 
fields and were found next morning by farmers who proudly hustled to 
town to cash in their tickets. As each ticket represented a good suit of 
clothes, an overcoat, or some other article of value, it was entirely worth 
while to find them and bring them back to the store. 

“This was a ‘Red-Tag Sale’ and every possible use was made of the 
red tag. The town and the country round about were red-tagged with 
posters and cardboard tags, the store front was decorated with red tag 
banners, and every article in the store bore a red tag price ticket showing 
in plain figures the regular price and the red tag sale price.” 

S. Heymann & Co., Oshkosh, Wis., hold an annual round-up sale. 
Xhe “round-up” idea may be utilized in a hundred ways and the napie 
of the sale introduced into the text makes good reading. 

The Galveston Gas Co., Galveston, Texas, advertised a large number 
of sensations. 'Each was ticketed and numbered. Sensation No. 2 is 
reproduced herewith. This kind of advertising catches on. 
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Brown’s, Fall River, Mass., used an idea sometime ago with con- 
siderable success. It was termed a ‘'Bungalow Bargain Sale.” The full- 
page advertisement which we reproduce gives a full, explanation of the 
idea, which could be used by smaller stores on a smaller and less elaborate 
scale. 

It can easily be seen from a perusal of this advertisement that no 
expense is spared by the larger stores for the purpose of exploiting their 
sale ideas. The returns of profits, over and above their expenses, must 
be considerable or these stores would not carry out these ideas year after 
year. They are out after profits as much so as the smaller dealers and 
are willing to spend hundreds of dollars for a return of thousands. 
Nothing is too large for them to» undertake if there is a possibility of 
good returns. 


5 -MINUTE SALES 

FOR WEDNESDAY 

MORNING SALES 


AFTERNOON SALES 

At 9:30 A. M. 

1 

At 2:30 P.M. 

lOc 

1 $1.00 Walking Hats of French Fur Felt at 

35c Pillow Shams and Scarfs at 

At 9:45 A. M. 

....5c 

At 2:45 P. M. 

1 

l2ic Ladies^ Hose, at 

5c Toilet Paper at 

Ic 

At 10:00 A.M. 

10c 

At 3:00 P. M. 

10 . 

Coffee at 

25c Tea at 

At 10:15 A.M. 

....5c 

At 3:15 P.M. 

5c 

Scissors at : 

12}c Mittens at 

At 10:30 A. M. 

....5c 

At 3:30 P.M. 

2c 

Chocolate Drops at 

Cc^Oiiting Flannel at 

At 10:45 A.M. 

1 

. At 3:45 P.M. 

2c 

Sc Hemmed Napkins a.t 

Ic 

10c Fruit Candy at 

At 11.00 A.M. 

5c linen Handkerchiefs at 

.2c 

At 4:00 P.M. 

$2.60 Fur Scarfs at 

$1.00 

At 11:15 A.M. 

....5c 

At 4:15 P.M. 

5c 

S5c Men’s Neckwear at 

25c Campaign 4-in-Hands at.. 


Other firms have used what they term "Surprise Specials” with 
considerable success. These specials are numbered in a similar manner, 
as "Surprise Special No. i,” "Surprise Special No. 2,” etc. One article 
is selected each week to be sold at the "surprise” price. These leaders 
usually bring a great many to a store for the article advertised, who 
purchase enough of other lines to more than make up the slight loss on 
the leader. 

"Hour Sales” have proven their value to a gi"eat many merchants 
who have held them, but it remained for Hens, Kelly & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to introduce "Five-Minute Sales.” The low prices quoted were a 
magnet of powerful attracting power. The lowness of these prices assist 
in giving one an idea that all places are surprisingly low. 
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[N 

rHE 

GREAt 

SAVING 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Bungalow No- 17 


in<( 14 40 U«jn«a* f ^4* 

low r .ruin T*nff«..... •« A««P 




Thousands and Thousands of people wil! remember last year s Bungalow 
Sales as the occasion of the greatest value-giving ever attempted in the history 
of this city, lor full three weeks the sales swept ‘everything in their path, at- 
taining gigantic proportions and resulting in most phenomenal business. But 
even the records of last year will be broken by these Bungalow Sales this 
year; broken by reasons of— larger and better stocks, greater varietieti, superi* 
or values and for the reason that the crowds of people are bound to be here in greater numbers than ever 
before for every person will immediately recognize in the mere announcement of these sales— 

MOST WONDERFUL SAVING OPPORTUNITIES 

Asodtst j'jfir the entire stove will find itself in most unique decorations, the work of artiians to be evidenced br prettiljr rnnstrueted 
the jMirtKwe of wliwh is to indicate speeinl poniti tlironuhotit the store where nre to be found bsrgaiflk o( a moat eitraitrdin* 
ury ili.-tr-ictcr Then' itunRRlow Ihirpnias will be on sale until sold, when new offerings of equal iii^rtsncc will take their (it ire It 
wilj be a meiiior.ible iMrgnio event fir surpaumg all former i,sl(;s m sue, variety and extensiveness. The goods offered will l>e the most 
desirable vve can si'lect. no out-nf-wason or inferior qualitiesj-bitt oietrh.mdtse of the very highest quality and at such sleep price ciilftne 
and sinshing a> h.-is iicier been c,|ii,Mted in this city A (Mirtial list ol BuogaluV Bargains m below Watch tlx j>a[K.rs daily for new 
ollvrlngs and lie |>rcp.ire<l to t.iU artiantage of the values prr'sented 

FOR FIRST COMERS MONDAY MANY SMALL LOT SPECIALS NOT ADVERTISED 


BARGAIN BUNGALOW No. IS 

<9c Comt Covers 39c 3.09 to 5.00 C«wtu't95 I £XTRA I 

BZ.i«‘"w*.'i'r rni. 39c il» mfaw'rri.C'’3iMS 

J.50 and 3.00 Gowni 1.39 *'"'**' L, 


SIE 



L39Tu\*ri..»vv''ds.rr.'90o 



Bungalow No. 12 



Bunjgalow No. 4 



Bungalow Bargains in Basement 
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If “Five Minute Sales” are to be made a success the prices must be 
ridiculously low to accomplish the purpose. On the preceding page is a 
sample of those offered by Hens, Kelly & Co. 

From a five-minute sale to a two-day sale is but a matter of time. 
The A. B. Caldwell Company offer eight specials for two days only, this 
being the fifth week of these bargain offerings. 


Fifth Series of Two-Day Specials! 

The interest in these two-day specials is increasing week by week. Customers are surprised at the good values they 
receive. Last week the supply of the gowns offered as a special was exhausted before two o’clock Saturday. That 
shows you the necessity of coming as early as you can. Of course you understand that these prices prevail on Friday 
and Saturday only. If you come Monday you pay the regular prices. 


Crocheted Mats 

At. tb*. Nation Conatfr, 

Oiiiy a faw oJ tharo. HmxI- 
arocUefad *nd in 12 ind 15 inch 
rntfu. If you \r»int nn« ym should 
coma P*id«y ' '«»thoui fail. The 
pettom ere heeutiful. They ere 
vor>' Rood velnee et their reRviir 
pnree. flOe end SSe— moet of them 
vrre 3Po mew. You wtH apprij- 
elate the excellent xaUiea you re. 
cei''e at'the two-day special pnee 

29c 

Not over two to iny one cue- 
tower. 


CaBcoes 

Yon will 6nd them in tbe base- 
ment. Over S,<KM) yard* of calico 
of the very beat quality. AU the 
popular colors sad patterns. You 
will find navy sod eadet hlues, 
Simpson’s Grays, Gamer's favor- 
ite turkey r«d,,i[*o msny clveclc* 
and plaida." In tbs lot an includ- 
ed Simpson's satin fioiabed cali- 
ones in ttingbaa patterns Thurs- 
daj-’s price ws« So. Monday's, 
ptjce^will be 8c. 

5c 

Not over 12 yds. to * customer. 


Dress Skirts 

WaahaWe arlufo ^ dress skirts. 
Hanrilintr as tnanv dress skirts aa 
w(* do It IS itupossiblo to avoid 
havioB some mussed Yon will 
have no other criticism to make 
on these skirt*. The vast major* 
iiy «f tbeiTi wera never before of- 
fered for leas than $1 50. Some of 
them were never offered under 
82 jO. Those who come flrat will 
have the heat choice. Two day 
apceial pnee 

95c 

Not over two to any one eua- 
fonier. 


House Dresses 

Dainty one-piece dresaea made 
of pretty white and black lawn or 
blae and jray striped ginghams. 
Tbese dresea are made with square 
neck and short sleeves and are 
very comfortable for this weather. 
Thy* is oot a two-dsy apeciab- 
Wea 


Wlute Petticoats 

Our gown special proved so 
pleasing last veeelt that we decid- 
ed to give another undenvear 
special. This week it it petticoat*. 
Beautiful laee'and embroidery 
trimmed. Slightly .mussed and 
toiled. Hove them’ - waihed and 
they will he-worth rtneo ahat you 
pKy for them Heftieoata _wbieK 
aold at 81 a»d up— offered in this 
two-day special at half price. 
Some at 

50c 

Not over 3 to any one etcstoaier. 


House Dresses 

Two-piece house dresses m 
checked patienis i« eolera blue, 
grey and black, .YYsiat I* made 
with belt and peplAm- The' skirt 
ie either plain goro or made with 
a very full twdvo-ineb fienoce. 
This !* pot a two-day special. 
Price only 


Linen ’Kerdiiefs 

Fornjon Sob! at Men's Fumiib. 
inga counter These are of pure 
linen. Thev are mule in Ireland. 
Ne uas talking voii can't heat the 
ln»h Th«c handUeiybUf* are a 
wea bit rougt. but, like the peo- 
pla who make them they are 
strong and durable. Mso.v of oiir 
cualoiiiera buy this grade of band-, 
kerchief year after year. Regular 
pnea J5c, 2 for 25c. Tiro-day 
price 

lOc 

Not over 4 to anv one Customer. 


Axmmster Kngs 

A larger alse than the ruig sold 
special laat week. It ■ proved *0 
popular that we offer another rug 
this week. Theie mg* are, large 
haarth ruga, thirtv-aix hy aevrnty- 
two inches. A»ong-them ore many 
beautiful floral and oriental ae- 
aign* and the eolonnga are nnue- 
uall.v handaome. Thev afford 
good values at our regular pries, 
8*. Price Friday and Saturday 
only 

$3 

Not over 2 to say one cuBtomer. 


$1 


$1 


The A. 6. Caldwell Conqiany 


^^Charity Sales’’ are the modern prototype of the old time “Benefit 
Nights” given to “Stars” in the days of the stock cotnpany. Some of 
these “Charity Sales” are of .considerable magnitude, while others are 
more modest in their pretensions. The Crescent Store, Spokane, Wa^h., 
hold annually what they term an “All-Spokane Charity Sale,” at which 
time five per cent, of the total sales are distributed among the various 
charitable institutions of the city. We quote here the introduction to 
one of their advertisements. , * 

“For the second time, Spokane’s greatest store has invited the char- 
itable and benevolent organizations of the city to share in the profits of a 
week’s business. Nine of Spokane’s representative institutions have 
accepted the invitation and will participate in profits of the business. 
Five per cent, of the entire sales for the week will be distributed among 
them. Representatives of the different organizations will have charge of 
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the store on separate days, and will receive the percentage of the day’s* 
business. They will of course use every effort to induce liberal buying, 
that their share of the proceeds may be as large as possible. The manage- 
ment of the Crescent has used every effort to see that the offerings of 
each day are equally attractive. The regular sale program for the month 
has been rearranged, that several of the best events might be given this 
week. Special offerings in large numbers at extremely low prices will be 
made from day to day, and several large events will continue all week, 
giving the friends of every institution an equal chance.” 

As a usual thing the representative charitable organizations will 
truly represent different classes of people. With every class being urged 
to buy during ''charity week,” a sale of this kind can hardly prove, other- 
wise than successful. Prices must be made attractively low on a large 
quantity of goods, but the bulk of the lines will sell at regular prices. To 
show the various interests that are represented by the charity organiza- 
tions of a city we quote those that partook of the profits of the Crescent 
Store. One day was given to each of the principal organizations, while 
the lesser ones were doubled up and the five per cent, divided between 
them. 

Monday — Sacred Heart Hospital. 

Tuesday— y. W. C. A.; Woman’s Hotel. 

Wednesday — St. Joseph’s Orphanage; Home of the Friendless. 

Thursday — Salvation Army. 

Friday — Deaconess Home; Crittenden Home. 

Saturday — St. Luke’s Hospital. 

If any merchant could get committees from representative organi- 
zations like these working for him all the time, he could retire in a very 
few years with a noble fortune. But it is impossible to expect that, but 
it is very edsy to have them work faithfully for him during one week in 
each year if he follows tffis plan. The immediate profits will be large 
and the future made easy by an extensive acquaintance with his store 
by many who had perhaps never so much as given it a thought before. 

Bernheimer’s, Baltimore, held what they called a "Ca.mival Sale,” 
in which were incorporated a number of sensational features that, usually 
are found in a Mardi Gras celebration. 

One of the features of their window display was three sets of 
figures, each set representing automatons. One of each set was a human 
being, while the other was the representation. A guessing contest was 
held and prizes offered to the persons who successfully picked out the 
human being from his mechanic^ representative. On the first day nearly 
30,000 guesses were registered and over eight thousand prizes distributed. 

In the store Ayere twenty-one clowns, dressed in the most fantastic 
of costumes and playing on every conceivable kind of musical instru- 
ment. These entertainers kept the people amused with their antics and 
musiq and at the same time, or rather, at intervals, pointed out certain 
bargain features of the sale. Each offered special bargains to customers 
who had made purchases of a certain amount of goods on the floor on 
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which he was stationed. For example, one clown sold shoes for nine 
cents to persons who could produce a sales slip showing that they had 
made a purchase amounting to a certain sum. 

Another feature of the sale was an automatic boat. There were 
several seats in this boat and the persons who seated themselves in the 
lucky seat were rewarded by a handsome gift. 

On the closing day of the Carnival Sale, they held a baby show. 
Prizes were awarded to the baby in the fanciest costume, to the one in 
the most comic costume, to the fattest fancy costumed baby, to the pret- 
tiest baby dressed in a fancy costume and to the best and most tastefully 
dressed baby. 

The sale was held during an entire week and each day some new 
and pleasing featui'e was added. Competitions of various kinds were 
held, and the people who visited the store were genuinely amused. 

Any dry goods store can hold a ‘'Week of Nations.” All that is 
necessary is to collect together lines that are imported from the countries 
to be represented and add to them lines that represent those countries. 
As an example, take Ireland as one of the countries represented. Linens 
and laces and lawns would be featured strongly on that day. The win- 
dows would be dressed with these goods, or where there are many 
windows the trimmings could be left in during the whole week. Green 
of course would be the contrasting color used in the decorations. Irish 
flags would be displayed, a performer might be employed to give Irish 
sketches, a la vaudeville, a singer might sing Irish airs, and many other 
features of this nature could be brought out. 

As souvenirs, miniature silk flags of the nation represented could 
be distributed during the sale. 

In the advertisement of John WanamakePs New Store, this idea is 
used in a different manner. Here we have the different nations of the 
earth competing with each other for supremacy in certain lines of goods. 
The introduction of the advertisement explains the whole scheme which 
is an excellent trade-winning idea. 

The idea of having a sale at one price is a good one. A Dollar Sale 
in a shoe store, a Ten Dollar Sale in a clothing store, a Nine Cent Sale 
in a grocei'y, all have great attractions to the buying public. One mer- 
chant who had no room for superstitions exploited what he called a 
“Lucky 13 Sale.” It was a lucky sale for him, for it was profitable. 

“Clover Day” at Strawbridge & Clothier’s Philadelphia store is a 
day of unusual bargains not advertised in the newspapers. They are 
indicated by show cards bearing large representations of the four-leaf 
clover. There are several hundred special bargains in all departments 
offered on Clover Day. These are plainly marked by the cards and are 
to be found in every department. The customer must ferret them out 
for themselves. Clover Day comes around about once a month. In a 
' recent advertisement the .sales plan was described as follows : 

" “Our Third Clover Day! We expect even greater things than were 
here on either of our former Clover Days. Again we have gathered 
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several hundred extraordinary values, which you'll find throughout the 
store, designated by the four-leaf clover signs. Easier tO' find than the 
four-leaf clover in the meadows, yet more interesting when you do find 



them; delightfully surprising, ‘for each one is se^onable, desirable in 
every way, and priced to save ffioney. Many things under the clover 
signs are marked at half price- — some at less. 
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“We cannot describe any of the Clover specials because of lack of 
space and because many of the lots will probably be sold in an hour or 
two, but when you enter the store you will be given a little guide book 
which will help to locate the hundreds of extra values. We give a mere 
hint of what you may expect to find under the Four-leaf Clover signs — 
today oniy.” 

This was followed by a list of sixteen articles priced at about half — 
some at even less than half. All of the articles were seasonable and 
were selected from all departments with a view of interesting as many 
people as possible. 


« >1 * M l y iM I 








cToiIung «$ubh^Hmcnt in New England. 

Wc are not ungrateful — We appreciate it is your loyal patronage 
— your hearty support that has made this growth possible — and 
we wish to show that appreciation in a most emph&tic manner. 

So «« are celcbratirtg thii 30th Birthday— celebrating it for thirty dayi— 
We arc giving away thousands ol dollars in new crisp bills— We want every man 
in Boston to participate in our celebration-.*-Evcry man 10 receive a gift. 

Gifts From *1 to *50 

A Preawt to Every Cntemtr. 

E*«ry euwmer purchasinjj a suit ot orereoai m our Men's Department durioif the neNt thirty <Jay» 
will Tcrn»e a gift— no smaller than *1 nor larger than *50— loully di.sregarding the price of )wr suit 
or oterroar. and irrespectHe of any coiitlitions— You will receive in cask a gift of either it, #10 
fiJO Of 5jO— -a birihday proem Irom us. . . < » ‘ ' 


This is the 
Fourth Day 


But twenty>siT days remain— lake advantage 
great gift giving event— it is our wish that every 
Our cuMomers should participate. . . .• % .*. 


Our Suits and Overcoats 

Out rpltdjijlr tunO lailorr 4 *uiiv JUJ ovrrcoits for 
ihiiwinlff shtwv ihil *t hivf nu.Jr 411II grcalcr PfOfft*l 
m lU r<ri«lii.'n %it mtn i nuwr samviiiH, The vlyH Ih* 
fwliiMsf paiitms, and many vtnKtns thiravinijiio adj 
hii jiioilii’i charm to iIk oiivmNc lepuijiion (hey now hoU 
Ovrouglioiit hfw En|iJi)d 


UP »)a us »18 ^ >25 


?iGw“ 



Eacb *50^ Given Away 

Wm B« l^tM u Folfowt: 


Om f50 BiO. TlirN t30 BiDc. 

<irk lun* itmv 

Wuhhvxtoni H.itoyer «nd Elm Street^ 

w OUv IMUCf a vA kHUtf 

Pifty$2BUbai!dTwoKuRtfra<if 1 Bills 


Vorenbei'g’s, , Boston, Mass., use a sales plan that should prove a 
good one anywhere. People will flock to a store when there is a chance 
for them to get something for nothing. When the “something for noth- 
ing” is real money it should prove doubly attractive. The birthday gifts 
ranging in amounts of $i to $50 were attractive. An analysis of this 
scheme will ^how its actual cost, as it is explained that every $500 is 
divided into 268 gifts which average in cost about $1.85. A reduction in 
price on 268 suits or overcoats of $1.85 would hardly appear as attractive 
and would not pull as, well. Such schemes as this are good ones. 1 The 
gift looks large and attractive. ' 
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A small store could use this idea and offer a gift with every article 
purchased. Supposing $200 is to be given and the average gift was to 
be made 25c. It might be divided in a great many ways to produce this 
result, but the following would be good : 


500 gifts I cent each $ 5.00 

200 gifts 25 cents each 50.00 

100 gifts $ I each 100.00 

2 gifts $10 each 20.00 

I gift of $25 25.00 


$200.00 

In such a division one could be offered with every purchase, oven if 
the purchase was for only five cents. The large number of one-cent gifts 
will only make the scheme better, because it will cause a lot of fun and 
talk. 

These gifts are to be divided as shown and placed in separate en- 
velopes and ^aled. They are then placed in boxes edge up and kept 
closely packed together so that one 
could not distinguish what was in it 
from feeling it. The customer is al- 
lowed to select one envelope and must 
abide by his or her first selection, 

Vrhether it should prove a large or 
small gift. 

A scheme of this kind will not re- 
quire a great deal of advertising, but 
should be sufficiently advertised so as 
to get it well staged. When once started it will advertise itself. 

A Dollar-off Sale is a feature of shoe stores and others where prices 
range from $2 to $6 or thereabouts. The Palace Clot^ng Co. advertise 
a Dollar-off Sale of shoes. The reproduction of the dollar in this adver- 
tisement comes very dose to being .a misdemeanor in the eyes of the law. 

In holding a Nine-Cent Sale, the figure “9” should play a consider- 
able and conspicuous part in every price quotation. They .should run, 
“9, 19, 29, 39, 99, $1.99, $9.99, etc.;” the more nines used the more 
impressive the figure becomes. The figure “9” should be displayed largely 
in advertisements and in windows and interior displays. 

Kramer’s Department Store, Gaylord, Mich., held a Nine-Cent Sale 
that lasted a wedk and had some unusual features. There were a great 
many articles that usually sold from twelve to thirty cents, marked down 
to nine cents. In addition there were a number of much higher-priced 
articles that were sold at nine cents in the manner explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs quoted frpm their advertisements : 





All Finest Shoes Reduced! 
.Koo 

SO SMtaOM (M Clt*. 

MM 

7^ 


First Bay of Sole ' 

TODAY! 





First Day of Sale 
TODAY! 
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How TO Advertise: a Retaie Store 


Ladies" Coats, Onev Nine Cents 

“Here is where the magical nine cent figure shines the brightest. 
Eveiy one who has seen our stock of coats acknowledges that it is the 
best and largest assortment ever shown. Short jackets, pony jackets, 
three-quarter lengths, cravenettes and silk coats. Every style you could 
wish for is hei'e. The regular prices range from $4.50 tO' $16.50. Bring 
three of your friends who want coats and get the fourth coat, the lowest 
priced one in the purchase, only nine cents.” 

Ladies" Cravenettes eor Nine Cents 

“We have an excellent line of Ladies’ Cravenettes, new empire and 
princess back, in shades of tan, gray, brown, black and white. This is 
one of the most serviceable and durable rain coats you can get. They 
are waterproof, and for driving there is nothing better. All sizes in 
stock. Prom $5 to $16.50. Try and club with your neighbors. Every 
fourth cravenette, the lowest priced one in the purchase, only nine cents.” 

WouED You Like This Suit tor Nine Cents? 

“This is the way to get it : Bring in four of your friends who will 
each buy a suit of clothes and get yours for nine cents. Every fifth suit, 
the lowest priced one in the purchase, only nine cents.” 

In addition to the bargains quoted above, there were many other 
similar offers in which the third, fourth or fifth article was sold for nine 
cents. Some of the articles listed in this way were shoes, linen napkins, 
fine table linens, petticoats, waists, dresses, skirts, fine white goods, 
corsets, etc. 

Nevin Bros. Co. held a nineteen-cent sale for two days for the 
purpose of introducing their new Bargain Basement department to the 
people of Chicago. ^ 

Mill and Factory Sales, Mill End Sales, Factory Sample Sales and 
similar sales are all good ones to use. The possibilities of bringing out 
good advertising ideas are increased by having such topics as these to 
exploit. The wholesale price of an article is looked upon by most men 
and women as being not only particularly low, but as representing the 
lowest actual value of an article. Convince the public that you are selling 
at wholesale prices and you have won them over. They will be satisfied 
with the prices and the goods. 

Another splendid sale plan is the Department Managers’ Sale. In 
this sale the department managers are supposed (by the public) to take 
the bit between their teeth and make a grand race for the home stretch. 
This idea should of course be fostered in the advertising. 

The idea of having each department completing with the others for 
large sales should be strongly featured, as that produces an impression 
that prices will be cut pretty deeply to make quick sales. 
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The managers’ photographs may be reproduced in the newspaper 
advertising to lend genuineness to the idea. 



Anniversary Sales are always productive of good results when the 
announcements are so good as that of The Rollman & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Fa. Notice the manner in which 44 is used in the pricing of the 
different offerings. This is an idea that can be utilized to its fullest 
extent no matter how many years old the firm may be. 
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How TO Advertise a Retail Store 


The May Co., Denver, Colo., show us in their advertisement how 
cleverly some of the events of the year may be utilized in advertising. 
Their “St. Valentine Specials” is about as neat and attractive an adver- 
tisement as can be made. There is little lost room either, for the mor- 



tised hearts give plenty of space for enumerating, describing and pricing 
the specials offered. The ad-man of The May Co. is no doubt an artist 
as well as an advertisement writer if he originated this design. 

The Wonder, Spokane, Wash., held a Children’s Week and adver- 
tised it well. The advertisement gives up just enough space to atfractive 
illustrations that must surely catch the eyes of eager children. The at- 
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tractions at the store are such as will bring out a large crowd of young- 
sters. Where the children go there also will be found the parents. There 



should be some one around the store to point out the different attractions, 
which should not be all_bunched together but spread around so that mere 
visitors must visit all departments to see all attractions. There are 
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How TO Advertise a Retail Store 


hundreds of ways to attract children that are so inexpensive that they 
might be employed all the year around, but something special like this 
coupled with a distribution of souvenirs suitable for juveniles must be 
great for drawing trade. Of course people are invited to inspect the 
wares as well as the attractions before they leave the' store. 

Spear’s advertising contains a lot of timely value. At the time this 
advertising was done Mutt and Jeff were at the zenith of their popularity. 
Newspapers scrambled for the privilege of printing these caricatures on 
the foibles of our daily life. It is to laugh ! Spear’s advertising man- 
ager knew what he was doing. 



PENN AVENUE 


MUTT TAKES JEFF TO SPEAR’S DOLLAR SALE 



wdtnmryi in the lUBtoru of the Mnwwnishitta mmneit*. it invttea mou to BRINC . . 

jum the choice of ANT AJtTlCLJS OF'^PVRmTURE. ANY RUG ORCARPBT in our entire etock. Rand the udeemon uour tioir 
IaR and the article you eeleet tpill be DELIVERED AT ONCE TO YOUR HOME. No “anrfs" or •'bute^’—it MEANS »imt 
itjSA YS and RA YS what U MEANS. MUe this Male and you will hove to Wait SIX LONG MONTHS for another You’U fyei edl* 
f&odr Mwrkcd in Plain Figures, and we back 'em up by telling them to you on a SO-DiYS' FREE TRIAL. 


“House Furnishings at Gimbels,” Philadelphia, Pa. Here’s an 
advertisement that is just crammed full of attractive offerings, so closely 
set together as to .make one’s eyes ache to read them all, and yet hun- 
dreds and thousands of women read that advertisement from beginning 
to ending. Many finns selling house furnishings, as here indicated by 
granite ware, kitchen utensils, cutlery, etc., never make any effort at any 
time of the year to increase their trade in these lines. They have them 
in stock when called for anid that is all there is to it. A special Week for 
these lines would surprise some o^ our staid old hardware dealers who 
seldom advertise in any different manner than their grandfathers did. 
The idea of having demonstrations is a good one to tie up to. They 
mean more business every time. Many housewives are using old and 
out-of-date methods of cooking, house cleaning, etc., because they do not 
know any better. Show these by demonstrations how much better the 
new style articles are and they will bpy them. Show pp the little things ; 
they sell as readily as larger ones. 
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«r0llCCLe»C«AT«.30>^ M. ^ \jf^ *T0«K CW*e* ^ » P H-Mfcr 

Snellenburgs lo-monow, Tuesday, jSnellenbur|[s 

TMt (Tone FOB TMmrrv bcoble ^ I f«c «tom( ' 0 " THdirtr 

^ EKTIRE 8 ^~WA 8 KET. llth to 12 th 3 TS. Wif/ bring L EMTIRE BLOCS-HARKET, U^tn Ihh STS. ^ 

Anofli€t 100 BstQsins ^^S[5^y 

.iftKr««ii.u*X«iW *“*" All sorts of porsonsl and hoasnbold wants can be supplied at this sale at great savings^^ 

cannot promise to fill mail orders for any of these goods 




29cr'#;:;w:;:S“ 19t\ 
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Specials That Will Interest Every Mechanic 


tfcroashcHlt maiMrmx^riy «t *5«. 

> A _ tor «•»•$ H*«vy Urck Sxmb or Block 
SHC Mi4Whk«Strl>i* Drill Skim, “miloti 
^ ^ rosolur IWo airi 60c valuti. 7 A/* 

Cl jf e *>*' SirieUv AU-arool Bio* 

$1.4>5 «’«» Cl %{ 

ft O ^ ter M*ii'» C«Mlm*r« IUir-lto«4 Paatj. • 

7 m%C Kvary ((or« to town Ku tkara at U.M st> S3.00. 
^ ^ V M>v son ara Birf* tottar and MWad « 1 a\e 


^ **♦“’* Haavy Black *»4 Wkltal ^ ftj, ter Man’* Union-mad* Overall* and 
acSVC Striked SWrU-tfcw *r* dOokt* tawed J W/J Jumper*, mad* of heavy Hock or klu* 
tkroaxbodt end eaU ragtoarly at iSc. \ ^ ^ danim.cverypair douhleaewedtbrodSb- 


danim.cvery pair double aewedtbrodSb- 
otrt. Bfada the atma in ev*«y particular a* tboi# 
other dealer* are lellins at Tic. 
ay ft _ ter Men’* Heavy Jean* Pant*, ‘’onion 
d wade," Jlronaand durak'e either lined 

“■ mined, RexuterSl.2' ’ 


I ter Men’* "Un'on Made" Cottlmen 
' Pont*, made ofthe ceEbritcd ZVeed' 
ins Caulmere* and tell everywheri 





1,000 Dozen Men’s Gloves and Mittens 

At Less Than 50 Cents on the Dollar 




TIm bikAmo af A« aittoo stock o^t)k» Tabor Clove Co . commands the attention of every wsso «sr»er la 
MQwottkee. Thiro ere or mlttena mitaW# for every trade, ter avery purpose. Clov« for the 

BM aboktt the hoiMe— glove* for the railroad man— lor the nuriormoa— ter team.terS— for farmeri— for 
i ■sacbmfci. So grMt It the stock, so enormous the variety, thab we were compelled to Increase our force 
' of clerks hi order that each aid every paU' <rf gloves and mittens might be sorted and markel, ready ter the 
thet tomorrow moralag. Pitot that follow tell only apart of the history of this great purchisei.. 
kton’t Heavy Canva* Ctovee. nude ef 14 os. C — . 1 Men’* Extra Mr* w C»lf, Buck and Hcweblde Cloves 
kaevaa. resnilar price lOc. Pertoathie I ^nd H>ii«n*. This loo Include* gauntlet* and regu- 

.Sito I.r Myiw, lined and uft«n*d,r#*u. *k ft 


fern 


Mae’s ami Bey*' HoneWde Cleveeaad 
IjOiM, 30« value*. 


Men’s Heavy Kallroad 
and regular tlylw, lini 
iinlined, g 1.00 values. 


Pur Mittens and Cloves, all 1 
Urge. generOu* cuff*, values ui 
ab eve, OAc and 


and Mittens, gauntlet. 

4i8c 

f''”'.79c 


■mntwiiwiainm 
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Owv imm wmtkfm 


AOCIIOM SAIE Of 
PLA18 AND FASCY SILK 

iSHLET & BUUT OOmiHT TO 

sEu oTEa em pieces. 




OonV Miss 

^She Great Silk Sale 
Monday, March S 
5M0 Yards Jill 'Bought 

At Auction 

See Saturday’s 
Commercial-JN etOS 
For Jill Details 

Kmery Drt; Goods Co. 




Did You 

Ever 

Smile? 

tSfie Emery Store has a sura 
aura for the worst ^asa 
of blues 

Watch for the details: 

^ You’ll Smile 
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How TO AdvE^RTISE a RE^TAIIv Storis 


Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y., show us how attractive thanks- 
giving time is. Note how they have introduced almost everything that 
was ever heard of in connection with Thanksgiving into the illustrations 
of their advertisement. The offerings, being seasonable, should have 
been quickly snapped up. 

“Another lOO Bargains.” This heading shows us conclusively that 
there had been one or more hundreds before this. It is also conclusive 
evidence that Snellenburg’s former bargains were quickly snapped up or 
they would not be offering another hundred. For such an announce- 
ment the advertisement-writer could not have chosen a better display. 
Each bargain is separately boxed and labelled with its number. Some 
such sales plan for special bargain days could be used by any store with 
profit. 

Workingmen’s sales are usually good profit bringers, although the 
workingman as a whole is the hardest customer to suit in the world. His 
own personal wearing apparel, owing to the rough usage to which it is 
sometimes subjected, does not give that satisfaction and long wear that 
he would like, and he is apt to call the merchant a robber and. a “trust.” 
But this should not bother the merchant. This kind of feeling is only on 
the surface ; at heart the workingman is a jolly good fellow. Produce a 
sale in which a workingman’s wearing apparel is featured and he’ll put 
on his Sunday best and make tracks for your store at once. 

The Stumpf & Langhoff Stores, Milwaukee, Wis., produce a genu- 
ine workingman’s advertisement. Every trade is represented by illustra- 
tions and it must attract the worker. The prices quoted on seasonable 
and appropriate articles for laboring men must make^ business. 

The Emery Dry Goods Co., Danville, 111 ., recently purchased 5,000 
yards of silk at special prices and advertised it in a vety attractive man- 
ner, so attractive that it was effective. The silks were sold and that is 
what the advertisements were used for. 

The first advertisement announcing the sale is reproduced here. It 
speaks for itself. The idea of reproducing a portion of a newspaper, 
showing conclusively that the purchase was no fake, while not new is a 
good one. It shows distinctly that the silks were sold at auction. The 
Emery Dry Goods Co. claim their buyer was there and that 5,000 yards 
were purchased. This advertisement was merely a preliminary one. 
Others followed describing the goods, giving the quantities and prices. 

There have been thousands of different kinds of sales, but there has 
perhaps none ever been held quite so out of the ordinary as one held by 
this same firm. They announced the sale as a “Happy Week” sale. 
Every bargain was a smile. “There will be large smiles, small smiles, 
smiles of all sizes. If you haven’t smiled for years you will surely smile 
next week.” It was thus they announced its inauguration. 

It is altogether likely that the management of The Emery Dry 
Goods Co., Danville, III, wore a continual smile for sometime after the 
“smile sale.” The idea was original and oqt-of-the-ordinary, yet was 
not “funny” nor “cute/^ The intention of an advertisement-writer is to 
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get as many people as possible to read liis advertisement, whether they 
are interested in the goods or not. Small advertisements were printed in 
different parts of the paper at different times to work people’s curiosity 
up to a point that persuaded every one of them to read the big advertise- 
ment when it appeared. One important point in the up-to-date clearance 
sale is to make it attractive and interesting. Many advertisement writers 
go along in the same old rut when they might dig up interesting facts 
for special sales. After such an advertisement all of the clerks should 
have been instructed to smile their prettiest, and there should have been 



mere Witt^e 

Large Smiles^ 
Smalt Smiles, 



Smiles of alt Sizes 

Ifgou haVe’nt smiled for ifears i^ou 
Will surele next Week, The coming 
event Will be the jotliest you eVer saW, 
Watch for eVery detail* 



plenty of ‘‘smile” posters and “smile” price tags in the window to keep 
up enthusiasm. There should have been smile circular^ and rubber 
stamps, package slips, etc. The two advertisements reproduced will give 
the reader some idea of what the big two-page advertisement must have 
been like. It was composed of many similar panels from which smiling, 
happy faces peeped out. 

The Elgin Advocate, Elgin, 111., is a live sheet and sees the advantage 
of co-operating with the merchants of Elgin in bringing out a lot o-f 
trade on two Red Letter Days. This is a splendid kind of sale adver- 
tising. The whole plan of this co-operative scheme was explained on the 
front page of The Elgin Advocate, which is reproduced on the following 
page. 
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’l0n 


'&rgaii Ikf MnniNr 

PART ONE 28 Pagwj 


■StSTUETHTBAR. 


'RLQIN, lumoie, SATUBDAT, TTOB J8, mO; 


KSTABUBSBD im. 



Qjlin Stores Grow M; 


r^riBOORESSrVB Elg^D but!oea» intemii, k*«a to tb« 
oppotlnwlio* of roikini; Elgin « |p»«t thof*-—' 

■■ cm«r for tho iKhoie xuitoundilie territory, 

wide nuJieel etepe within the lust few year* to make Elgin 
a meera fur suburban buyer*— to rtuike It an attractive 
CUT for it« neijjhbon— to draw p«oj>t« from the whole 


tuuidiiiig the most aworted and beet line 

available riiule Elgin ever beeosie the ahopper*’ inceea, 
tuerelianta have expanded along theae lines. Keigliboni 
«r Bhtin M hu have not viiited the atorea of the city tor the 
butt few years will !« Uinrongbly sunirised at the eha 
tl»tha*iul.eiii>lae« Neifthbort who viait Elgin freaut _ 
1} and have seen tlie ehannea *a they have been made will , 
be auipriwd If they will atop, look back and compare Elgin 
siores tisla.i vv Itll Elgm stores of a few yean a^ 


fliior tu Histr, nv deikartsicni; abvrca are deiiaiiinont 
Dtiirrs til tnitlii 

The antue (trow Ui that U seen in tlio store* themselve* 
evists on thfl siirlvos, In the Elgin shops it Is now ixiMl* 
hie to hiiy tbs aauuo goods that are offured for sale in the 
atoiTs of the great cities of the country. There is tttc same , 
varied aasort^nt of menhandise a&d voai^ apparel 
Ui)«t you will find tn the hig stoma of the snelmpwis. 

made at the home atures. f u fvery line ofjrade this 

Tn iin'mring for the RED LETTIE BABOAIH! 
DATS, the loiMling merebauts ofUie city liavo.oHhUitie 
( lirnwetirn, 'IIhiv are offering a HrF per eent diseoiint on 
ull itiircliaw's (il order that uuuiy ietide,nts of nesrbv ton lui 
Vi III colue and get srgnainlrd. After you have risi ted El- 
gin 'a Mtnres uiicr, yint will nime again. The meretnuita 
rraUso lliiN fart ami it i* for this purpose that tliry am 
iifronng the evtiaonliuary indueemrnt of a cash discount. 

M Hilda, V and Tuesday of nuxt tveek havo lieoii astveled i 
as isirgaiu dit.i a 'The inrrchants of Elgin join In an en- 
thuriNiiiiF tt i-leoine to ths people of the vlriqUy. TUi y will 
I'ttend til ynii a emvlhii reception and The Elgin Dally 
Nr«i and wwkly Advoeate, thmiigli whleli bargain days 
tbav e been arranged, ioln in tlve inviutiun 1, 

Threnghont Uta isrritatyr ad]s«tnt to Bgls aorb tilll ] 
he laid aside neat Monday and Tuesday and the residrnt* i 
will Mime to Elgin to abup Nsver lieforc have tlwi inar- 1 
vhanla of this city made a Aiuilar iDduremenl. ft is prob- 

ahte tliat nu other oily in this soetlon uf the country 

«if«red a like lirtgKwitiun. 

laits uf yinir neiKlihurs will be here on that day. You | 
w 111 MfMt lota Iff yinir fin-nda from uoighborlng towns and 
lieriiaps many ri-lallvi'ii, laiy aside yoiit work Monday 
and Tiiviidav aJid vtwm tuElKni. IMia tms of thoaa dayij 
a holiday. Ton haea been going to oom* to Xlgin for a 
long time. You have heard abot» the rapid grom of the j 
dtp. Ton know that a day i^t In its baautifnl psri" " 
•oBld not bo more sajoyabk Jut forget the Ui 
yon think you have to do and take t'l "'ain to Zlgin. 
wOl do yen good;. it wilt be a day *- 


Merchants Unite on Plan 


Imadiu nurehants bavs nuited in the plan for KE0 LE7TXS SA&. 
OAnf DA'l^ Erery line of rnsrehiaidit* is zepfesented and in order that pioo- 
peetlvs K^risltensaay be asalstedin leading tile many anBonncemsnta la 
thia paper, the list of adeertiMrs using display spaoi has been elssiiSed by tee- 
tiobs of tiM paper and the olnsslflcatiofi Is given below. Other disrchaats Inter- 
ested In th* plan and who make their annottneenienU to you in the shape of read- 
log notlcea wiU be found on Page 3 of this lecUoa 

BECTfOK OKK 

RETAIL OF FLAK AKD-XKSEX, Pegel. 

SROEKAEEX « 00 , the Howadays dotheCBbop. Page 2. 

RALPH IHBLBY WAU FAPEILOO., fftieelal on Waff Paper, bottom Page 2. 
A LSATK A 00., Boom Punithera, bottnni ut Page 3. 

AOXEUAJOf BBOS., The Big Store, entire middlr aeelioo, Payee 4 and A 
KABSTEH’S WEST SR)E 0EPARTKENT BTORR, top of Page 7. 

TH08 R. ROCH E, Framed Pictures, bottom of Page 7 
HXEBAK THE CLOTHIER, bottnui uf Pago 8 
SECTIOR TWO 
J. M. HIMBALL, Furniture, liotiom of Page 1. 

EBWIH HALL, The Bexall Store,. Drugs, top of Psgo x 
F 3. F&IKR. Harness and Leather Ooede, top uf Page A 
W. S. BAYLESa, Piano# and Hutical Oaods, bottom of Page *. 

HENRY MUNTZ CO., Buggies, Harness and Pannere' Bupj^iss, top nf Past 3 

ELGIN PAntTINO AliDDRCOBATIKO 00, WaU Papsr and Paint*, top of 


ROvVlsTAD MROB, Jeweletu, b 


T F. SWAN, Oreat Department Store, entire middu sevtion. Pages 4 aud A 
W. D. OOOPEB, Jeweliy, lop of Pegs (1. 

F X. COPELAND, Jewelry, bntlom of Page C, 

OEO. S ADAMS 00., Bicycles and Spottmg Ooeds, top of Page A 

W. A. BKIMNES, Crockery «nd Dinner bottom ut Page d. 

ELK DRUG STORE, tup of Pagv 7. . . 

WK. HART, WtU Paper end Drags, ton ef Pace T 
CARL ANDERSON C&ooeiT. top of 
a L. E PRTKBSOlIt Funnels, fop of Pago 7 
WBDELL BROA Jewelers, eentei of Pago 7. 

J. FRED STTNER * SON. Shoes, but lam uf Page 7. 

BRITTON * DOUGHERTY, Buggies, laitloui uf Pago 7 
OEO. M. PBOH CO., Dry Oooda, nit 1 1 u Pago S 

SECTION THREE 

BERNARD A TET23!nER, Phonographs and Pianos, iMdtuiu uf Page I 
nlgST NATIONAL BANK AND ELGIN CITY BARRING 00, v-ulti-e Pago y 

HA^HOBNS hardware 00.. Hardware, Storse, SUretwan, sU., Page 3 

BRRNNEB‘8 Ctothlnm Hats, etc, ton ul Pam' i. 

RmCKER A CHAMURS. Framed Pictures, iK.ttaai of Page 4 
L OOBIXK A 00 . Women's «uid Obildrsn'e Oatftttsrs, Dry Goods, ste, scioe* 
Tagve 4 and 

-W, A RAYLRSA Pianos, l..| . ..r Png, i. 

MKl. HRIDEMANN, Bhlr Goode and Ornaments, oenter of Page S 
KELSON A NELSON. Grocers, hutu.m -f l*age« 

BAUER JEWELRY OO, Jewaliy, Cloeks, SUverinkre, etc, ton nf Pag* « 
BINOELMAN SHOE CO , Shoes for alt ages, bottom uf Pag<- d. 

PEOPLE'S EASY PAYMENT STORE, Elgin's Greatest Homs Furnlsbsrs. 

RLAtrr A CXb! Elgin's Favorite Clothiers, buttmn of Page 7 
THE ELGIN DAILY NEWS AND THE ELGIN ADVOCATE, Special Price 
Offer and Four hfagiudnes Frte, entire Page A 

SBOTIOKPOTm 

KSHDBLSON^ a Flock of Olothing Bargains, Page 1. 

AURORA. ELGIN A CHICAGO B. R. 00, IndueeiMnts to Travel via TreUey 
and Third Rail, enlitv Page 3. 

THR PALAOI OF FASHION, Mffllnory Annoancemaat. top oT Page 3. 


IsOffeniiltoSiiiiiiitiaiiites 

w of bringing tu Elgin o: 
if next week visitors imi 

; tcrritoiT, B3gin merchant. 

. thcM days aside as BED LETTER BARGAIN 
DAYS and through The Elgin Daily News offer a dve per 
eent cash dutoount on all purebstes made by out of tovnt 
sboppers. 


whalifiui , . 

you are paid baek five per cent uf the amount of the put' 
ebaae. It insures you ahsclutely of a bargain. 

The idea is fostered hy Tlio Elgin Daily News and Tbs 
Elgin Weekly Advocate. ^feI-rimnts of Elgin display ed 
their progiesslve spirit auii adopted it 'at once. Every 
leading busmets house in the eit; joined in the plan, All 
hnea of liadt arc rflproiciiled Vnu van buy anything 
from a fin dish pan tu a silk drew aud summer suit and 
get M tire i>ep rent diHeomit nii \ uiir piirclisse 


sjiscp. It IS III iiitrodiiea )9u to the merchants of Elgfai 
sud IK iKKcntial if j ml eomi to this rity on the RED L*®- 
TER BARGAIN DAYS. 

After you have clipped the eoupou put It away for 
safe keeping aud retuembtr that yuu bavs it you. 
start fur Elgin, ► 


elei^ vvili give you a slip aWeteg the amount y,, 
bought and the diaoount to which vou are entitled, When 
)oti have dnishrd shopping bring these slips to tbe nIBee 
of The Elgin Daily Nous. Prusenl them at the eounting 
nioni and > ou u ill rereive tn eaivh dvo percent of tbe totsil 
amoutil of your purbbaaes m Elgin on that day. 

The niei-cbants tliruugh The Elgin Daily New a are of* 
feniig the ilui'ouiit and aclm’t The News as tbe clegnng 
liuuso of the )ilaii. The Elgin Daily News is offering e 
iliseouut im aulMcriptiuiu ou tbe two days. That offer i* 
cxplainoil ID full on page ft uf tbe Third SiecHon. 

In this issue of The Advoenl^ the laerrhanti of the 
rity make tlirir niinouncenicnta, ’Tliev aie unaounous in 
their mvitatum to joii, to v mi iietsoiially, tu come to Elgua 
on the RED LETTER BARGAIN DAYS and visit their 

Now when you hivve read this just stop and think It 
over Kiguro out, if y im can, how you can afford posaiBly, 
not to be among Elgin’a vleituni ou ue.xt Uunday or Tues- 
day. And if you can figure out how you can afford toslay 
at home, then figure out how much you will save if you 
come. And when you have finished ftjpirmg you wilt mv« 
decided to eome. 

RED LETTER BARGAIN DAYS are Monday and 
Thitaday, June SO and 31. Kurgi-t v ou trsnihlrs and come 
to Eigiu. Yuu cun 'I affurd tu hukk it, yuu muatsit miss it. 


Snbscrttie For 

CiitOilljlopnaiiiiSliowItMYoDHakeYii Mase 

Siibscril»e For 

The News 

, Barga|l^llays 

ScAfl^lNWisrOlfd^ 



Red Letter Day Cash Slip 

iVnWe lUTIw CUM 0«ar‘Nm Ofifa* 

. ,„p.. ..****’ 


The Advocate 

Bargain Days 


■ • -vl... 

1. •*» *»»0U lArt y« ««**■* a* 


Sm Sacelsl Order on 

jPAWtS 



1 



«l IWra^SMthni 






^art Five 

ADVERTISING OF SPECIFIC LINES 




INTRODUCTION TO PART FIVB 


I N PART V. will be found a very practical exposition of the adver- 
tising O'f different classes of wearing apparel, foods, drugs, house 
furnishings, etc., banks, trust companies, real estate, gas and electric 
companies, laundries, etc. 

Believing it much easier to teach by example than by precept, a great 
many specimens of real advertisements, clipped from many newspapers 
published in the East and West, North and South, are given. 

Some of these specimens are good and some are bad. In every case 
the writer has fearlessly criticised them, whether they have been written 
by the little merchant around the corner or by the high salaried adver- 
tisement writer of the large department store. 

The good points have been pointed out as well as the bad. The type 
arrangement, the illustrations and the grammar have all come in for 
their just share of criticism. We might concede, however, that some of 
the advertisements that have been adversely criticised have brought 
business. But any dissenter who might take exception to our criticisms 
must, on the other hand, concede that a better advertisement would in all 
probability have brought more business. ^ 

We have given the address of the films whose advertisements we 
have reproduced so that the reader might know in what part of the 
country* they were used. 
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Ijow TO ADVaSTlSI) A R^TAII, STOR]® 


The Cor with the Offset Crank*Shaft 






Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., ^2,250. 

Sparc Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74, Magneto, 5150. 

Quality in the Raimbler 

That quality of refinement in workmanship and material which 
dominates every detail of the new Rambler is most apparent when 
It IS compared, part for part, with cars costing hundreds and thousands 
of dollars more. 

The perfection of every detail in the making of this automobile can be 
attributed to that infinite care and pride in his work which every Rambler 
mechanic brings to his individual task. The selection, indifferent to cost, 
of the materials used and the finished skill applied, to fashioning each 
part stamps the Rambler as a car of character. 

The Rambler Spare Wheel, Offset Crank -Shaft, and other exclusive 
Rambler features afe but evidences of our constant effort to provide for 
the comfort and satisfaction of Rambler owners. 

May we the new Rambler catalog or a free copy of the Rambler Magazine, 

a monthly ^bifcation for owners? Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,500. 

Thomas^ B. Jeffery & Company 


Chicago 


¥ice and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconam 

,, 

Distributtnf Jf^mcus 

Milwaukee Boston Cleveland New York ' 
San Frandisco Representatives in all 
leading, cidcs 


HE 


OF STEADY ’SEJIVICE 


Automobii^ej Adveri'ising 
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CHAPTER XTIIL 

AUTOMOBII,]^ ADVEMISING 

A utomobile advertising from a retailer’s standpoint is confined 
to the few larger cities. As a usual thing the dealer does little 
“more than follow the copy used by the manufacturer. 

Automobiles do not appeal very strongly to the small wage-earner. 
Tt is classed as a luxury and yet it is as much a necessity, these days, to 
a certain class as clothing is. 

Newspaper advertising must tO' a certain extent be largely general 
and of an educational character. It supplements the direct advertising 
being done by the solicitor and the circular letter. 

The advertisement of the Rambler car is typical of all good auto 
advertising. It tells about the good features of this particular car and 
gives both a picture of a car and the price. 

One feature of automobile advertising is the large amount 'o£ space 
that is used. Page spaces are not uncommonly used in making tM formal 
announcements of the new models and in featuring some of the newer 
points of the machine. Half pages and quarter pages are so common 
now that they are apt to be overlooked by the reader unless some very 
strong feature is brought out. The name of the car is usually very 
strongly played up. The price is now nearly always quoted.^ Usually a 
good illustration of the car is shown. 

A great deal of the best automobile advertising is done by 
following up requests for catalogues, by circulai's and other printed 
matter and by personal solicitation. V ^ 

There arfe a great many classes of men who can machines in 
their business. The doctor has found it worth his to purchase a 
car because it saves him a great deal of time and at the ^ame time gives 
him much needed outdoor exercise. Lawyers and business men find it a 
great convenience to have a car to take them to^^<pi8*from their homes to 
thqir offices. Travelingmen who have territory are beginning to 
use the aufofiiobile more and the railroads less. 

The commercial car is a newpmer on the market and one that will 
long remain with us. These cars will eventually take care of all the 
deliveries of our city stores. Such cars are not being advegtiged in news- 
papers much as yet, presumably because the demand^ ^for them is still 
much larger than the output. 
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How TO Advertise a Retail Store, 


The Acme Motor Car Co., Reading, Pa., use a good argument, but 
it is hidden away amidst the general display of their advertisement. 




Reo $1000 

Top extra 

In the long run, the 
short run, or in any run, 
the thing that counts 
most is get-there-and 
back-ability. 



Remember this, and remember the 
Reo perfect record in every Glidden 
Tour from the first to the last. 

Send for the Reo catalogue and Two^ 
Weeks — A Shocking Tale of the Glid- 
den Tour. ^ 

R M Owen & Go Lansing Mich 

General %Ies Agents for the Reo Motor Car Co 


Reo Runabout 
$500 



The Columbus p\jg^ Co., Columbus, Ohio, use a good slogan — 
“The tovra car y6u w#’eSr^ually buy.” The text of this advertisement 
starts out to allay the general impre^ion that electric vehicles are, ex- 




Automobii^e Advbjrtising 3 1 5 

pensive. From one and one-fifth to three cents a mile.^^ Low upkeep 
is a stock argument with auto dealers but actual prices are convincing 
just the same. 

R. M. Owen & Co., Lansing, Mich., general sales agents for the Reo, 
Imve adopted a good slogan — ‘'You can do it with a Reo.’’ The texLof 
this advertisement is not convincing — not as likely to produce business 
as that of the Rambler advertisement. 

“The White Steamer is the most desirable car/’ If you do not 
believe it read the advertisement and find out why. The principal ad- 
vantages of the White over other machines are given and in readable, 
short sentences too. This advertisement has the most meat in it of any 
of those reproduced. 

Cars at lower prices must be advertised much more strenuously 
than cais at a high price and of known, standard value. However, the 
time is not far distant when every car, no matter what the price, must 
sell on its merits and not upon a reputation earned years ago. This 
reputation, if properly sustained, will of course materially aid in their 
sale. 


THE WHITE STEAMER 

Is file Most Desirable Car 



Hie 'Wliite Steamer posieiM m numy pe^ti ol cuperiority over ether types 
of Automohilei thxt eny ooe yho purehaiee a. eu without first investigating: the 
'White is netinsr with only a psrthti tm(fc<sUntiiiig of piesentHUy ntUlnmcnts in 
tile eonstruetion of notomohiles. The p^foeipsi sjysinteg:cs of the White nuy 
tie sommeritei as foUowsi 


AQ vaiiUthMs of I|)«cd SI» aWaiMd itithaot,|li< <iiUUa( «( «tuv 
Tie ol llu eir faspoecb iotiutlr to tb* llnottb* 

It b inc Iran vitostMo. 

Itbaiilwlw. 

It it tnatolw aai eJoiim. 

The «(iM eu never bt Stsitot.” 

It birte fiou the wst-~ito '‘au&tec.* 

UbeulateatlMt, 

The fewer b (nuitotIttHi withoat (h* «w ol 4 Crtettoa eliitoh. 

It k muq/uki for htO-dbaUiig'. 

Itbltubmptatarteefatte. 

Itb the lUal fbe the fUKaicn to wtit « tor 'ether aKaolfii.titthwsr> 


'We can meet the re^ttitemeitts of any pocket>hooh with either our 20 
hoiM-power car at $2000 (shown shove), or our tK) horse>power car at $4000. 


WRITE FOK CATAUW 


THE WHITE COMPANY 

CLEVELAND. OHia 


BOSTON, Sto M. 


^ f HiuoiBJPtaa. etna rtor* nma at. 

.^JCtTWUlK:. ISMto Btottr Si, 


CUCVdAMO.tOT R(M]w.n Art 
CHICAOO.a4« Mltohn. S.M. 
aAM rtAMcnoaMtoiM Si. to 

AXUMT^ lao-taa. M^tto at. 
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How TO Advertise a Retaie Store. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

bakery and CONEECTIONERY ADVERTISING 

O NE of the first aims of the baker and confectioner in advertising 
should be to secure the impression that the articles advertised by 
them are pure and of the highest quality. This is not only gained 
by reiterating the statement that everything is pure, but by a tasty ar- 
rangement of the type, border and illustrations and a certain amount of 
refinement in the text. 


The baker has of late years found it very good business to advertise 
some one brand of bread and to create a demainS'for it by name. This 
becomes in time an asset that is salable as “good will.” 

Tittle’s Up-to-Date Bakery advertise their brand under the name 
“Snowflake.” This is a significant name and suggests light and white 
bread. 

The Avalon Bakery, Topeka, Kas.,. advertise their bread as “O. K. 
Bread.” One could fill a book this size with a list of such names and 
yet there are being more hew ones selected every year. The illustration 
of the loaf all ready for delivery, s^ed at the bakery to prevent con- 



Wedding 

Cakes 

Arvin D«m«niL 

^AT«0N'S 


*‘Snownake*’BKad. 

A, home \oat .that is absofutely phre 
l&o4 cleoQ. ‘.‘PSore air, pure ‘water-, pure 
rooa. Whal should be more r'«ro 
•0ah bread. “The_ staff 6t' life” a/'d 
istople. of our every- need. 'Wrapped 
lio a'ttajced wrapper to keep the sood- 
Iness ip. 

unit’s Dp-to Dafi %k«]i 

Cor* £tgtt» 6«ftf a^Auteuif Ltif 

9h«n* 3173, 
OHMhSa 


Rusamn Cake 


the genuine Russian 
Cake baked hy Mrs, 
Livinestine, a native of 
'Russia. Just the ‘way 
they bake if in that 
country. 

this is a specici we 
are putting out for the 
befteht of our paeons. 
It is great} try ijt, 

Brudi’a Home 
Bakery 

$l WEST MAlfT. 
Auto Phone I5J4, 




OX Bread 

Has a “Corner” 
Ofi Good Qualities 


■If «rci' thero was a taSty,-4elicioTiaf;'i6,a1f jof pure, wholeisome • 
bread, it ’s 0. IC It is cornering tfie’ .l4cal inarlict witliife^popu- 
larity. as its growth in t'ayor \yith Topei:a housewifes has befen 
truly remarkable. And.i>: 7 uerits this popularity, as the bread 
has yet to he»bak.e.cl that equals it in qtiality. It’s a big, tasty 
loaf, at an honest price. 

Good Things For 
Sunday 

Are yon having trouble these days in finding eatables thS,t 
‘will tenipt yo^rapi^fitit?? IToull easily solve that difficulty, if 
you’ll drop' fetfef' this- bake' shop and. see our tasty display of 
delicious ba'kery And ’our menu is at its befet on. Satur- 

days, ready foe ‘the .shopping -for*~Snnday. All. kinds of rolls, 
buns and byoadj aja.'ai>peti 2 mg a^ray Of .many sorts of cakes, 
cookies and -pies; satisfying delicatessens, '•■and a thousand' and 
one things vve haven’t space to mention. Just drop in', and 
you’ll have* no trouble in. selecting something to your liking, 
and it trill be made right of the riglit maferial, priced right, 
and it Avill taste right 


The Avalon Bakery 


631 Simsas Avenue 


Tel. IIM. 




Bakery and Coneectionery Advertising 
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t^ination by handling, is good business. This is a good bakery adver- 
tisement because it does not stop half way in its announcement like many 
of them do. 

Watson, Winnipeg, Man., has built up for himself a reputation for 
wedding cakes. It’s easy. Try advertising them. 


f, ter Creitm, 

llktidy Md BeVery Ooodt will 
j be n^itde on CSiriitmn snd New 
Voor’o morninjc. Th<i ’throt 
rtopw will be oped 
end New Veep** dey 
t'hftne orden wilt be wJcen 
nntil midnight bf 
ppoember si, but it wtU ie in 
AdvenUge to have order* in ah 
Oeriy M poeubt*. 



GOOD THINGS 

Cbristmasa^ flew Vcar 
AtTHE BUSY BEE 



O^GmerA^ejitt 

400 ot the leading groeem f( 
CohinAm ere iimte 40r Bniy 
Bee Bikery gsaji, «iil renfirl 
» inipply *v«ty d»y. 

Ih meking up yonr Chrlib 
m» order do not fowt t» 
elude BioebdOr •br«*d iiul b 
lonf or two of the BewtM 
Brown Brr»(i with 'lUieltM, 

Yoiir grtioer wilt fii* biedere 


Cliristinaa 

ClinetniM n ineb * bu«y 
time, «nd lo mueh tore moet be 
(ritoh to the eejectmg of the 
^rutmiM-gifti (hit the pUn 
niug-for the Chriitmie dhider 
hnd, the entertaining <|n<dng 
Chriitmiw week and New’ 
ygar'a it often left until the 
Uit and thetthteome* a burden. 

rtTlSm'i? at 

*»«> >ilh'>eHlllt <UM 

. w. >.,i our* iiiti r*u »m M 
:n pinan) wlih ilKir hlili 



Cltruttnu Neapolitba 

A blending of three choice 
froaen daiuttea. Neuelrode 
iTudding, Coffee Qtac« and Ap. 
rieot Tee. 

You jiever Mated * moim'de. 
iteiouK combinotiob of tee 
tream and ices, A ouart will 

^ 


Wake ms 0 


portion!, per nt. .. 
jaao per gal. \ 

(•tain KMpottMn Rrlekt «Ka 

S?.* 

Santa Claua Ice Cream 

Cau vnu imagine an.vlhing 
fhat will pleaan the children 
more or make a better eHowfng 
on the Cliriefiune toblel than 
Sants daua moulded ip ice 
cream, carrying a tiny Cemao 
ouii treet i 

i^lTww «n^ ineioieual pwt|OBS 
Per doren, fXW, 1 

Plain Sants Clan* and TVt’ 
key noulda, S3.fl0 per d«»n. 

targe Sants Clnua mould 
made in colors A most atlrae. 
ttvc table piece, will eer^e ten: 
12.00. 


Ckriatmaa Pudding 

' One of the neheat of all our 
froaev puddings. A Clu'letma* 
treat in froaen deaserU, per 
ot 8O0.. 


Meringue Skclla 
We niake a 'eiy pretfy fluted 
kleiingue Shell. Pitied with 
cherry ice eream for a Chriat. 
ma* aperial, per do* , $1 JiO. 


Vanilla ice Cream 

Our vsnilla ice cream, cither 
in hulk or bnek form, ii the 
finest quality plain cream made 
in Colurabue, It'* jnat rich 
cream, pure eugar and flavor, 
per qt-, 40o, 

rtiila eiiwoiit* lae nnwPMrr 


Yule-ti3e is tke world's great season of festivity and enter- 
tainment. 

TKere xa tke Clxri*fma« Rinser, tke parties and dances oi CKrxstmas 'week, 
and the New Year festmties. 

In all tKis feasting and entcrtainuig tke Busy Bee plays no 
sinairpart. , 

Our Confection. Bakery, lee Cream. Catering and Restaurant departments 
are at their highest ^oint of activity during the holiday season. 

Xhe> pui^e candies, the extra nice things in sugary goodies* the rich, frozen 
desserts and takery dainties are made right here in our own splendid, modem 
factory and are sold at our three stores and delivered hy a score of wagons to all 
parts of the city. • 


NOTB-Th* TO-pOf* Klnw 
trated eclilog givuig » lud of 
300 op more See emm*, pod- 
ding*, punch**, <Mpp«i, i««* 
«nd *hepbet» m»y b* had 'for 
the ukmg . . -i. . .. 


Christmas Candy 

If you oouljl «• the *eor« of 
Bu^y Bee* working in the can. 
dy faCtoiy th*»e day* yon 
would know what make* Buty 
Be* aweat* the favorite eandii.* 
in Columbue Toni of pure 
augar, himdreda of pound* of 
rich chocolate, choioe nuta, 
Ervnch fmiia and delicloua 
flavor* are required to' make 
the great quantity of candy 
needl'd for the Cbnxttta* trade. 
Cirainel* 

The moat dehetou* and beat 
eating Caramel* yon ever tast- 
ed. Bft»y Bee Oeramela ar* 
made of Jerecy Oeam. 'pur* 
augar. choice nitta and the 
finc*t vatiillA Sit (favora, 
The Rnsaian Cream bong «pe. 
eialli floe 40o per pound. 
Salted Nut* 

Our Salted Peeana, Alroono* 
and Walnut* are eelected niilo, 
freah roasted daily Jordan 
Almond*. tLOO per fb.. Wal- 
nnta TOc Ib.i Eecaiw, 80s Ib 
Glace* 

Till* i* one of the prettieat 
candle* for the Chnatmali Uble. 
Cllace* are Bratil mita, Al- 
monda, Walmrti, Peeana, PSl- 
berf*, French Cherriea Mid 
Ibueapple alice* given a thm 
coot of clear hard, white or 
red, candy , 

The price i* OOc per IE ' 
CKooolate* 

XIadi wilh the nchcai ercam 
oantera, imr* chocolate eoatmg 
of the higheat quality, flavored 
willi nut* and French .frnita. 
The flne« quality chocoiatea 
sold in O'. “ 

lumbua, 6O0 




German, Christmas Cakes 


neb flavor of the peppetnut. 

25c 


.. the aptcy „ 

Sprmgertey and Ania* 

The Peppemot*. Spnngerlcy* apd Altlt* eu 
come aaaortod in one poand boxra at 

For tale at the three Biuqt Bee Store* and - 

hr t* an agent for Buay Bee bakeiy. 

English Fruit Cake 

Oenume Enidiih fruit cake mad* with Aba nhole'eat ot 
Iroita and rich niatenala, 

The fruit w carefully hand^cleaned. thr baking la dona la 
tile lined modem ovena, which inaum an even, perfect bake. 

The quality...<rf oUr fruit eakea will mtiify die moat par- 

.30c 



English. Plum Pudding 

<3ir»tmaa w hardly oomplete without thip delicioui diah 
The plum pudding* we prepare are made from a famou* 
rrclpv, with the ohoieest of catidied frnita add apicea ; prepared 
and eookpd by an Bdgliah chef from "Old* lainnon.’' The 
boiling.requirt* tordva houm * * 

Chtr pinm pudding* werf a great anerra* laat year, l^ey 
are made in one, two, three and four pound (iz«a; and are told 
in the bowla in which they are ocoked, *0 the reheating Of 


'e five The pnee ia, nerlb. 


lemon or hard aanw and garqieb with a apray 

of holly 

nii^ ^oold^ ordered in advance A pmind 3Q^ 


THE BUSY BEE 

Nortli Stor* Ceatral Store SowtK Store 

HtghV CliMtBUi HilA. near Gap State Town 


Christmas Canjy 

There It an tda-antage In 
bnytag Bu»y Be* oindie*. With 
ut H’l iugar eiiO day and 
eendy the next. ’W* guarantee 
Hint ovety onne*' of fti^ Be* 
aweeta are pure, freah made 
and wholetonie. 

Special GooJte* 

Almood, Hickory Nut and 
Ens^iah Walnut Taffiea at iOq 
P«r lb Chocolate Chipe at 
OOq, French Cherriet SOe per 
Ib , OryitalUred Pincappt* 
Blioea eOq Jaisk Straw* 40c per 
lb, Oryatalhned Oantoe Gin. 
g«r 300, in one-half pound 
tin*! ManihinBllowa 3So per 
lb. Oreamed Malaga Onpee 
80«,_per lb. 

Cream Wnfer* 

Soft Orram ’Wifera In mint, 
wintprgreen orange, violet and 
other epecial ahadra for dinner 
and reoeptioD uvea, dOp per Ib. 

5tK A.ve. Muctuiw 

Tiny drop* of (rait-flavored 
oendy 

In two or three do*e*i 
bright eolcra. Ten cent* worflh 
of theee IM* goodiee will 
makb aeveni Busdtwd, SOe per 

Fancy Baaket* ior Gi{ta 

The finest allowing of bean. 
tifiil baaketf and cendy hox«» 
ever aecn'in Ckiirnnhoi. Vhen 
emptied of tbejr aweet con. 
rent* they ntake qilendid Uoe, 
glove and handkendikf reeep. 
taelea. The price* arc from 
TSotonm 

Bex Candle* 

Every w 

(I* of eaii_, 

Handsom/l 


Ut« in 1.2, 1. 2. 8 a 

«iiei bote* arc tied with 
gold coni or ribbon and are 
put up m the ntoA attracUve 
ftylci. 


Ghristtaas' ’’CU n^ics 

8 ^* Idin4 
the little folks 
at* no delighted 
to find 18 
the Girifthaias 
storing 
Catady Toys' • 

Made of clear red and wliiti 
candyt'a •om ot deelgna ia 


Gypsy Candy BeaJi 

Ijong rtedtlacet »( Candy 
Bead* mad* ot f)re»li, purfi 
bnght edortd gto*«y ctnay ia 
white, yellow, viotat and alMt 
red. 

Tha aiitnoi am a yiM toaa 
malM a alertly a^ art a 

in^wcr la wt Ttw prlM la oi 

Cautdy Caawi' 

The beat nhaped, pr*ttl«M 
colored, the freafliMt made 
Candy cane* com* from tkf 
Buay Bee candy factoiy. They 
are ell nine*, from liny aane* 
at 3 for Se to gr*M big one* 
(nr COo. . 

Browlway Mu^eJ 
Dainty hull ctiein, dreb* 
Aid fanqy ihaped pireea ot 
(Olid candy, bcal fruit Md 
flower Savoti. 




BarW Polk* ^ V 

Bi'g itioha of aoHd red and 
white mint oandy— th* dellabt 
of th* chUdrea, 8 for tp MS 

CanJy R.>ng« 

In aeverel 'pretty *bT«j% 
Mad* ,of rietr VtMIC fiffiSTr 
10« pardon*^ 

Pop Corn rf 





Cut 

■ If ytm have a ,lot »t'*tooVf 
ings to fill, a Sunday aehoOl 
clae* to provide for or two or 
three famSiea of children to 
ewcqten np, you will went ouf 
Oew Cut Mired Cktndy. 
e oJntKr”’’ *'*’"’* 

CKriiftma* CsoJUe* 


ml fluted. 



Brudi's Home Bakery offers a genuine Russian cake made by a 
Jewess, a native of Russia. This is sure to attract curious ones as well 
as those acquainted with the merits of Russian cake. 

The page advertisement of The Busy Bee, Columbus, O., is filled up 
with suggestions for those who desire to advertise sweets. The Christ- 
mas spirit pervades the whole advertisement. 
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Confectionery has become in many cases a separate business instead 
of a side-line for the baker. 

Ivoveday, Gloversville, N. Y., asks a question of the reader in the 
wrong way. It should have been, “Have you been to Loveday’s for' 
home-made candy?” Never use a negative in advertising if it can be 
avoided. 


Ice Cream Soda 

All the latest drinks in Ice Cream Sodas are turned 
out of our fountain. If you feel fatigued^ faint or 
sun tired, one ofMair*s Ice Cream Sodas will refresh 
you and start you on your way fall of energy,. Ice 
Cream, the purest that pure cream, etc, can make 
is what we handle. Take some home and try it for 
dessert. Tell your, frienes that Mair*s is Ice Cream 
headquarters, or better still, bring them t6 try some 


LOVEDAY’S 


C. Mair 


T 

H 

E 


BEST 


ICE 

CREAM 

IS T{> B« rOUNDf WBBS--TKB QU> HELJABLB PBACE. OijK 
•HOJXlp MIaB* CJCNWJte, FkWTS'.NNUTS, JSfO.. AaifALWATS 
mesH'. 

‘visit our ice cream RAHUJRS. best service IX THE cm 

BaldaccinI Bros. 

M >OOOO O »0OOOO<->OOOOOOOPOO»<1 

1 - HOT WEATHER DISHES- 

At Ndbon^s. 


IfEUUOW cream. SMMtlklacRc*’. 

CAMfAL SBMBAi; 

MAPtK'SUKDAX, 

MAKSBBIAIXOW aVSHAJS, (YmTl IDc* It.) 

Im cold Mdta. wits letelMon di* «ld«. dni'WB Iron «w^ 
fiwntaSn to Bi* c«i«to«t room to tom. 
w«»«k*mr*«itoo>wriiMKtolt7:. Com* to a»S.|i«t cooL 

[ Mis..c««st-— NELSON’S— out 

i»»oooooooooo<- > oooooeo<w>oo<' 


Ybi Ineii't Rea la 
Mil's For Beoie- 
KiieCaalr? 

You have tnined * treat 
seldom equalled <— never 
equallcdl More in this city 
—this may sound cjtagger- 
sted, but the ststemcnt is 
msde on isct.. The best- 
candy ever nude is offered 
you to^ by'som^stores 
and from thoie who know, 
loveday’a horn* nude can* 
dy is the best of alL Stop, 
tonight sod take borne 
with you s pound 'of Pea- 
nut Criap and Molaases 
Taffy, It's only 

JSC the lb. 


icmniRiTY 



> aa »n*Bsr ut 




J. Becker 


e«st aridf Wost 
lflerk«t Strests 


A Pair o f Peerless Bakers 

rhikiiljihia Is hmtd sf Bstk 


Doing the tight thing at the right 
time has i^en Prank Baker a fame that 
win live for generafiona. Doing the right 
thing all the time has made Ivins a perma- 
nem favorlle in Philadelphia homes 


tvids Lunch-on-Thins, Sweet Maries; 
Spiced Wafers. Ivinspound Cake and 
other Ivins purity products have made a 
"hit” that gives them a honj* "nm” in 
the majority of the homes of Philadeiphia. 
Ask your grocer. . * 


During the summer , season the soda fountain is a great attraction! 
This shopld be very well advertised during its season. 

The Port William Ice Cream Parlor advertises a $2,000 fountain 
from which the public is invited to drink and be happy. 
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J. J. Becker, Wilkesbarre, Pa., assure their patrons of the purity of 
their ice cream. They explain that '"The process guarantees its whole- 
someness.'' That is a good expression. 

Nelson, Medina, O., tells about the new drinks and ices and invites 
the good people to absorb the cool lake breezes of Lake Michigan while 
eating and drinking. Take advantage of such a fortunate situation every 
time. 

Baldaccini Bros., St. Joseph, Mich., advertise the best ice cream 
and the old reliable place. We have all heard of both before. Neither 
will move mountains nor sell much ice cream. 

C. Mair, Port Arthur, Ont., use a sensible talk in their advertise- 


ment. Not too long and not too short. A pleasing style of type and 
properly displayed. 


Wc have tlie swellest 

Ice Cream Parlor 

in Fort WilHant 


A NEW S0I5A FOUNTAIN lias been 
lecently installed at a cost of $2,000. 

Only tbc best cntsbcd fmits and symus 
nsed in stradaes and sodas. 


The Fort William Icc Cream Parlor- 

meltier Block. S. Mmr St, 


* HUdebrecht's New 
J&.pane.re Tea Room 

1* a particularly dainty pluce with a distinctivet 
ly Japanese flavor. But in it we serve other 
things than tea. It’s 

Aa tikial Ice Cream Room 

end is becoming the Mecca for those w'ho’ehop 
do^vn town in the daytime, or walk around in the, ' 
e'ening. Evei 7 day seeff.it grow in pOjpuTarity. 
and the summer will see it a great sutcft»» 
i Whv not get used to itt 

It *8 open until 10 p.m. 

We*i1r a ^dal Agendy for Belle Meal Sweets 

We handle a full line of Belle Mead Chocolate, 
Bosnbons and Caramels, and they can be delivered at ' 
yonV 'h'dm'e during "the day, tv our regular wagon 8€^ 
vice,’ 

Wehirehf Catering Ok 

17. 19 and 21 West State St 

immiaNes »s 


Hildebrecht Catering Co. advertise ice cream in such a manner that 
the reader might wish a dish at once. The Japanese tea room idea will 
suggest many possibilities to the confectioner in the way of decorations 
for his ice cream parlors. A handsomely decorated place in which to 
serve ices and drills will dO' just as much for a store in the way of 
patronage as good, tasty ices and drinks. The manner in which, food is 
served often gives the commonest article a flavor not to be found in 
fancy foods poorly served. 

Smith's Honey Bread is advertised by means of small advertise- 
ments. The loaf of bread is inviting, and when argument after argu- 
ment is given in this way must result in business. There are many good 
arguments that can be used in advertising bread. The one here illustrated 
is perhaps the least likely to interest the masses, although many will say, 
"If thousands of people are eating Honey Bread and are satisfied, it must 
be good bread." 

As an example of timeliness we reproduce a cartoon advertisement 
of J. S. Ivin's Sons, Philadelphia, Pa This was inserted during the 
famous Athletics-Giants baseball series of games. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

O NE would think that every one who would have any use for a bank 
would know all about its functions, but this is not "so. Most 
persons know that they can deposit money in a bank which will 
draw a certain amount of interest. Many do not know that a bank will 
usually loan money 'on good security, nor, that if they want to send ten 
dollars away that they can buy a bank draft instead of a postofifice money 
order or express money order. There are lots of other things that a 
bank does that the people would like to know about. Many would take 
advantage of the business privileges afforded by banks if they understood 
what they were. 

The National Granite Bank, Quincy, Mass., takes up the question of 
safe deposit boxes. This is a comparatively 'modem development in 
banking and is well worth advertising. 

The Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., takes up the 
matter of travelers’ checks. The banks that desire this kind of business 
must advertise for it. Thousands and thousands of dollars are sent daily 
by postofifice orders that might be sent by bank drafts, if the public knew 
they could secure these drafts with as little trouble and as little expense. 

The Capital National Bank, St. Paul, Minn., does not come out 
openly and offer a loan to the young business man, but this is good 
advertising just the same. 

Contrast the old-fashioned advertisement of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, Canfield, Ohio, with the above. Not many men with money to 
deposit have time to read such advertisements. 

The East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y., shows how readable 
an advertisement may be made. There is no doubt of this advertisement 
getting a reading. It is so easy to read that one can hardly keep from it. 

The City Bank of McKeesport, McKeesport, Pa., use a good argu- 
ment, but rather a senseless cut. The allusion to saving up is far-fetched 
in such an illustration. 

The Manufacturers National Bank, Troy, N. Y., offer interest for 
15 days free, but it is hardly good taste to suggest that money be trans-^ 
ferred from another bank to secure this slight premium. 

Some conservative bankers do not believe in lowering the dignity of 
a bank advertising. They will take a prominent station in social, 
political and business circles for the purpose of keeping in the “lime- 
light,” but when it comes to offering a bank’s services in so many words, 
they shrug their shoulders and claim it is not dignified. They confine 
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•One DoUne | 

sStarts 4n Accotmt | 

S Can* vIA • 

0 Open • iHloft MCauni. 

Hi It wltltfr** (•(•»•«.*• 

S Wiih your drporlM, ntdo M ouH# yout eon*o«>*l(r>> 
vin ohonly hovo » uoint* Occount to bo ptoud ol. 

H ThooMoiton <a in:run it will b* sirontcr upon yoo ihoii 
H yob ckn noyr conetlvc of. 

H Wlui. m tnli buiincK werjil, could b« • crootcr uticfoetlea 
H <0 n men ition • uvinfli account? 

H Put> courate inioVou. 

0 It civei you lolntiive, 

m li Ufa YOU 10 fflcei ihcduliMWit adrimncraor life promptly 

0 and efteaiivily 

J fci* It luatobcod with (to pronlae* uitfmeuMt. 

No moritl too f oy which ahan loll to him. 

# Bui every man can aavo, oven If it bo but o Kltl* at ■ rima. 

# Thn Bank aeretchn out a boekonint hynd loynu. 

: Mtk* the atari ai •nc*. 

After the ico ft broken, |roi»*I) want to cave 
J Yoiv paoa book la ready, 

15 May we not look for you eoanP 


!|tke east side! 

jlSAVlNGS BANK: 

I# .Corner Mota and Clinton Streein J 


PRUDENCE 

Pnetkil tmdoak; okunoK 

Vott iBAjr b« pnctiol im font tdeu of «pply> 
ing row viidom to cAniiit aoem«r ret «ot b« 
eoudoiu ttgudiag c«p«a4itiiKik £Hai2a<«t 
vofteftilBeM «pd depc^t your raoney vbet 
thouuad* of wage ean<» teedre 0 uk iater> 

«K nte os depoated cainiiBCM 

IVnuferordepotitrowmtiBcr m «r bdbte 
KprQ IStlt tksd it will dnw. Ltbcrid latcmt 

froot Ajpzil bt. 

MftQitf&cturers Nation^' Bank 
tROVe R V. 


Ten Thousand Banks 


FARMERS I 

\V«« rln oot view the m.'Uiuip of money a» t!v« ^ 
ehtor rud of apy comoJtioUt, « ri ve <IA bcticvo 1 
tbnt thn eccuimilotion of vcaJiI) it cssentijl to J 
the proper development of, the propte. In catt- ,t 
Ing abotft for Iho co-operation ot a good biujlt, , 
recoeiubdr' thif is m accessary to Immw tour , 
nuiney of » strong bank as It ia to deposit (viib 
a strong b^nk; that the Fartuera 

NATIONAL 

Bank of Oaafiald.'Ohio, is always in a position 
to help, worthy borrowers of tins community and 
eapociallv the farmeos m the territory surroupH. 
ing il, by loaning money on approved ficcurtty. 

We ba\ e been the raaana of helping a great many 
peopli* alcmg to success. .Our Sanugs Depart- , 
meat is an excellent feature, affording as it dons , 
the pnvitepe of withdrawals together With tho , 
advpnmge of FOUR Pi|R CEST^ iotcrest om , 
your fuad*. , 

Whatm^keaa. , 


BANK 


souBdandsafet It isBOttmllions of capital and £ 
deposits, but rather tbe.valile of the a-n^eta m the A 
loan item, consequently the ibiUtKiOf anv fiaan- A 
ciaj inatitJution to safegtiaid thcmeresis of its' A 
dfpoaitors and stockholrleis, depESfla largidy', if A 
tint altogether upon the ability otfit,s officers ta •> 
their soToction of the loans and scout iiies. V\'e A 
invite you to inuuire ukto the nncthod.s and man- A 
ngenent of The Farmers K atiocal Bank ot A 

CANFIELD, Omp | 

■ aUEKPj^sov. n w ts u t, amicr ^ 


throughout the world accept our Travclcrt* 
Chefiues at their face value. They are 
ahvayi aB4 t^ttyu/hert good and are fit/^ 
Uettlt/ytng. You don’t have to worry or 
bother about cash, letters of creditf etd., 
when you have a book of our 

Travelers' Cheq^^ 

in ddnemtnations of $10, $20 and $50. The 
most convenient currency obtainable for 
either foreign or domestic use. Proof 
against fraud, theft or loss. Transportation 
Lines, Hotels an’d Merchaots everywhere 
C3<ih them. 

We will gladly give you further partic- 
ulars on application. • 

THE W isconsin mational rank 

of Milwaukee 

Capital and Surpltu, $ 3 , 000,000 


Young. Business Man 


\ 


”~"1HIS bank Is distinctly a busioess man’s bank. 

T it baa made a specialty of the banking needs 
of business men and therefore knows their 
reqtiircmjBnta. 

You will* always find ui willing lo help you wherever 
we ’dan in the develofinjent of your busincbs. iC you carry 
a checking aoootsq^'.w^. ut. 

Your checking account wjU'be welcomed at this bank, 
uhero you ire bB*ired''of absolute security aoi the most' 
courteous serrice. 

We cjordiatfy invite, pci^ional interviews 

The Capital National Bank 

Capital $500,000.00 .Surplus $100,000.00 

Comer Fifth and Bobert Streeis, 




OAPITAI. BANK VUU-OINO. 


SAVING UP 

Without the aW of a hank lx 
acver praAtnble atxi «eMow sue* 
crsatnl 

With a bank book 'In oar’s 
wateaikffl the desire to. eave 
grown 'S’lth the Oepotlta and 
'waateful cxpeodlturea ara oUn- 
tailed, 

Intertot at the rate ol 4 per 
eent to Mid e>r 

THE CITY bank 

And brine mstartally le ««dl 
too balaaco at (ti« end Mk ilw 

Tht» tikcuritv atTordrd by o«r 
’anils In another vl rung rfasMt' 
■by wa thonlil receive deiKwha 

The City Bank of McKeesport, 

B14 WAI4NUT STREET. 

Capital and Surplus $200,000 

4 Par Cent Intaraat on Savings Accounts. 




fHE SAFEST PLACE 
For Your Valuables 

Legal documenU, and priyMe papera-is 
-afe deposit box in the Granite Baidc. Our 
vaults are fire proof, burglar proof and ooit’. 
vonient The expente is trillmg; $6.00 a year 
for a box liie those costing twice as much a 
Boston, tkelays are datsgeroua and often 
costly. IMvate coupcsn rooms fmr your exclu* 
sive use free if jrou hire a safe dep^it box. 


If f N aiioml Granite Bani^ 
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their effusions to bank statements and a simple business card in the local 
newspapers. 

In the olden days when there were few banks and little competition ; 
when people had not been educated to the proper value of banlcs and 
banldng institutions, this method of advertising was good enough. The 
whole aim of the newspaper advertising and the printed annual state- 
ments were to clearly show the stability of the institution. For this 
pui-pose men whose standing was largely known were placed upon the 
board of directors. Their names were supposed to, and did in those 
days, lend a certain amount of stability and security to any undertaking 
in which they were interested. 

The Savings banks were perhaps the first to start an educational 
campaign for the purpose of increasing their savings accounts. A bank’s 
business is only bounded by the amount of funds they may have for 
conducting that business. Their profits come largely from loans, and 
the more funds on hand the more loans may be made, and consequently 
the more profits will accrue. 

The Missouri Valley Trust Co., St. Joseph, Mo., the County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa., and The Virginia National Bank, Norfolk, 
Va., all use the same idea in an endeavor tO' start the public in the saving 
habit. All such instances as shown in these three advertisements will 
serve equally well for this purpose. 

The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, Pittsburgh, Pa., use a good argu- 
ment for systematic saving. It is surprising how interesting such items 
are to the public. Good argutnents like this must eventually bring de- 
positors to the bank using them. ' 

The Duquesne National Bank, Duquesne, Pa., the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., and The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, O., 
rely upon large and substantial buildings to advertise their stability. This 
is good in a measure, but good, straight-forward arguments and sug- 
gestions that ai;e educational in character will make more business in the 
long run. 

The Exchange National Bank, Spokane, Wash., secure dignity, 
without loss of power. The message will appeal to many men who will 
be glad to have their money earn four per cent, per annum. The condi- 
tions are simple. Deposits of one dollar are accepted and may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice. Those two words, '‘Without Notice,” 
should be made the keynote of many bank advertisements, because there 
is an idea among, many who are not versed in banking usages, that it is 
necessary to wait a certain length of time before they can draw but their 
money after it is once deposited. 

A modern feature of banking is the mail-order department. Some 
banks that have been advertising for mail accounts have more than 
doubled and tripled the amount of their deposits in a very short time. 
Before a tank undertakes a national campaign for mail accounts a good 
'system for handling these accounts at a small expense should be installed. 
Thep it might be advisable, for the bank to try out the campaign in the 
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territory immediately tributary to the city in which the bank is situated. 
This can be done by using the small local dailies and the weeklies in the 
several counties contingent to the home city. 

The advertisement of the American National Bank, Hartford, 
Conn., with its representation of one of Uncle Sam’s mail bags, is cal- 
culated to tell at a glance just what the advertisement is about. The 
point taken up — the safety of transmitting deposits by mail — is a good 
one. That is likely to be the first thought that w^ould enter any one’s 
mind. It is well to allay such fears at the start. It does not invite in- 
quiry. No provision is made for securing names of prospective depos- 
itors. Mail orders can seldom be secured without making some definite 
offer. This is not done here, neither is there any invitation to write for 
booklet showing how to bank by mail. 

The advertisement of the National Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y., is 
hardly calculated to bring many inquiries for the booklet on, “How to 
Save by Mail.” It has none of those persuasive pulling powers that mail- 
order advertising should have. 

The Union National Bank, Grand Forks, N. Dak., has come forth 
with an original idea. Use a check-book with a stub and find out where 
your money goes. 

The advertisements of The Sovereign Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
Que., are good because they do not try to cover every point, that might 
be made, in one advertisement. This style of advertising has been often 
styled the “Bull’s-Eye” style. The advertisement that uses too many 
ideas at one time is its antithesis. The “Bull’s-Eye” style is preferable 
at all times. The catchy rule work in these advertisements makes them 
attractive. 

The advertisement of the Grand Rapids Savings Bank features an 
idea that many banks have adopted, that of»providing home banks for 
small savings. This method of saving has greatly increased in the last 
few years and banks that have adopted this method of securing business 
are prospering exceedingly. 

If there are some men who are not quite sure of the business done by 
banks there are a great many more who do not know the scope of the 
powers of a trust company. Trust companies are to blame for this. 
They should educate the public through good advertising. They should 
tell this public what the law allows them to do. They should tell that 
the state laws governing trust companies is very stringent. They should 
teach the ignorant and make them wise. 

The Los Angeles Trust Co. goes into this matter in the first part of 
their advertisement, but soon branches off into the better known depart- 
ment of their business, that of banking. This is a mistake. It is not 
sufficient for a trust company to merely mention that they act as , guardi- 
ans. They should tell how and why; give the advantages of a trust 
company over individuals in handling trust funds, etc. The little adver- 
tisement of the Lincoln Trust Company is about the way most trust 
companies are advertising their business. Even this business card affair 
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brings them business. The newspaper advertisements should be planned 
along some particular course, such as the caring for the property of ab- 
sentees, paying taxes on same, collecting the rents, etc., until the public 
are educated to that feature of the trust companies’ business, and then 



some other feature should be taken up and followed until the desired 
result is reached. 

The advertisement of the Union Trust Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
would be mistaken for that of a real estate' firm, if it were not for the 
(name of the trust company. This is one of the cases when a trust 
company is acting as an agent for another. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

carpets^ RUGSj etc. 

T here is a remarkable lack of definite description to be found in 
most carpet and rug advertising. There is no doubt that^ a carpet 
is hard to describe so that the reader can see it before him in his 
mind’s eye from the word painting. Nevertheless more information could 
easily be given so that the reader would have some idea of the quality, 
colors, patterns and so on. 



These Are a Few of the Rugs on Sale 

'4'iltoo wlwt j-uir; firh BoXhsw fjwn.liMJf. 

Frotiml; »i*e MxlO-livrfffiilttt price ♦27.50. On . 

sate for .......9^20.00 

Bigelow -rutf'! onipiro jnwn twsi 

effect } »i*e tislO-O : remilar rvic« ♦20,00. Ou i*l<j 

Avp fai.oo 

Wfitmi rnjij bJack tiiwian fwttcrtt on rwl background, 
sac iXM foot i jvenUr iiriet ♦20 00, 0«i mI* 

for ft0.00 

Bipetuw .\xiim»tcrf,’ni«*. floral 0<rntrn on cn^'U back* 
trroMiul; atxe l0,(ixt2 foot: rcintltr pHoe ♦50.00. . 

On wlcfur '.u. 942.50 

Biiretow ,V.'0>tMwtcr mc;,li»tv(law*»<t liio'ptinii ptittcnu ngd 
o.>lori»8s aiac dO.«5xI2 fwt s rcjr'''>»i' price ♦SO.tXl. 

0>>M!)cfor 942.50 

Sawniverie Anmiiwtcr tor; flnral dcidRnj (k'llc.'itc calor** 
iiiR: sire 10.|3x32fM;retrut»r price ♦45.00. Ou 

mIc fur 9ST.60 

WiUitn velvet ni«: cenventienal «lc«5*m brown b.-»cb- 
RiMimd; aiac lO-OxlO-tf; rcipttaf price 1-17.30. 'On 

sale Aw..... - 930.00 

Bntiwck ttiff! ftewl dcaigu; Un bavkstouodi ai*c 
.'*-5x10-!): rejrntanprlco ♦20.00. On sale 

for .V.. — 922.50 

lUny Otbin BaiidM Tboic— aad Yoa Ou Kalui Your 
Own Y«nu «B Aby-oT Yb«B 



SAVE A BIO SUM NOWI 

Slaking, luyihg and noCCf f 
Idning Absolutely r KEC 1 
Special Low Prices. Easy Payments. 
We deliver the Carpet when you 
are ready 

P. J. KELLV tCO. 


817-828 36-3b 

GRA8P AVENUE CHURCH STREET 



^ fctwt Y«»f CsfwH In flic, ilit is* Prtwt, liisy PiniiwH.^ 


Take the advertisement of P. J. Kelly & Co., New Haven, Conn., as 
an example; Here we have no idea of the styles, patterns, qualities of 
the carpets to 'be sold! The whole idea of the advertising is to make 
known that “making, laying and lining is absolutely free until August 
31st.” The headline, “Save a big sum now!” is rather strong for what 
is beiilg offered. The use of the word, “FREE I” in such large type is 
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never recommended except when some article is offered free without 
any restrictions. 

The make-up of this advertisement is bad all the way through. In 
the first place the cut is out of all proportion to the size of the adver- 
tisement. In the original this advertisement occupied ten inches double 
column. Using a cut of this size for an advertisement in this shape 
necessitated standing the cut on its side. This is a fault that is inexcus- 
able. The shape and make-up of the advertisement would have been 
greatly improved by using five inches across four coulmns. The reading 
matter could then have been run above and below the cut. ‘ 

Note the two panels on this page devoted to Oriental rugs. These 
are taken from twO' different page advertisements of Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. In one of these there is a curiously-shaped illustra- 
tion that is open to the same objection as Kelly’s. It uses up too much 
space. It is not a good cut anyway. The arrangement is intended to 
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Oriental Ru^. 

Save THird to Half. 

/ MAGINE BUYING A'M ACNIFICENT 52» ORIENTAL CARPCT f« Si 25 1 
ImaElneffbtUnsr Anaiolian SiOt Rurs fftr $26.50 w Ih* Kirmjjftwta 
the finest ntwl Rug;*, next in fact U» Fetsiun silk Rags, for $96.60 1 
li It any nvonder that even in mid.func we are doing U»e greatest OnenUi 
Rug btaSlncw in the hi«tory of ihcStore? It is 

The Greatest Rug Sale Ever Held in Brooklyn 

—the finest stock ever offered under price-snd the lowest ptksi ever fixed on 

A fine and famotta oM New York house is retiring/ tnm the Rug brartch of 
it# iusiness end wo have been asked to Ulto the stock. We C»n never hupc to 
dupiieste such valeps dgsin. The Csrpets Alone mtke such a showing ae ms 
never before been wen in Brooklyn even for regiiUr prtcea There are 

SlOO to $265 Oriental Carpets at $50 to SUZStt 

Here is just a price hmt of the amaller Rugs: _ _ 

SW Carel^ghs. 1A.50. $36 Ktiiks ^ 
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$1450 Kirakiei. $10.50 ^ ^ $85.50 

ilSAnttoliAn M«tv. $7 50 JoSend SBSjSenM Ruj» at$eS0 tnd 
$26 Cuendies. $14.50 $4050- 


represent a certain careless disposition of the rugs, but one gets just the 
opposite impression. The arrangement is too studied, too stiff to look 
careless. ^ 

The arrangement of the type matter is good. The wording of the 
text could hardly be bettered. No high-sounding adjectives or super- 
fluous phrases ; every word is made to count. A slight attempt is made 
to describe the quality of the rugs which adds tremendously to the value 
of the advertisements. 

Tull & Gibbs, Portland, Ore., give us the best advertisement of 
rugs reproduced in this chapter. It is a clean-cut advertisement, getting 
down to business with little preliminary talk. The introduction states a 
fact in as few words as possible and is all the stronger for that. Some- 
times a long ‘^cock and bull” story is introduced into the introduction, 
spoiling the advertisement entirely. Note that these rugs are described 
in quality, design or pattern, color, size and former price. Is this hot an 
improvement over mere figures? * 
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Revell & Co., Chicago, 111., use two different names in their adver- 
tisement; one at top and the other at . bottom. This is entirely unneces- 
sary in advertisements of this size. This advertisement is a good one, 
because it advertises but one rug; one at $ 1 . 95 . The description is 
meager. It is a one-day bargain, and no doubt brought many customers 
to the carpet department. 



The great advertising periods for the carpet and rug business are in 
the spring and fall when house cleaning is about to commence, and 
during the time house cleaning continues. It does not necessarily follow 
that advertising should be confined to those two seasons, for it should be 
continuous. Special bargains should be offered from time to time. 
Special inducements for purchasing “out of season,” as it were. 
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Patons, Charlottetown, P. E. I., offers carpets and rugs for June 
brides. This is a timely announcement and should bring business for 
Patons from among those who contemplate marriage in June. 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md., use a very attractive 
border of different patterns of linoleum. This advertisement is of rem- 
nant lengths and should have done its duty well. These and similar lines 
might be offered more often and the firm pushing them by advertising 
would get the business. Not every one wants carpets, all the time, be- 
cause some of the time some of the people want linoleums and oil cloths, 
A careful circular letter system can be made to bring results. Per- 
sonal solicitation of those about tO' be married, or those who come to the 
city, or those who contemplate moving will result in many orders and can 
be undertaken by a salesman who might otherwise find time hanging 
heavily on his hands. There are many ways of securing live lists of 
prospects from the proprietors of moving v-ans, the classified to rent 
columns, and numerous other places. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO 

T he cigar dealer as a general rule does little newspaper advertising. 
In many cases he considers it unnecessary because the manfacturer 
does some advertising for his benefit. 

Of course this is not always so, for there are some cigar stores more 
progressive than others which go out after trade while their competitors 
are content to sit down at their counters and wait for trade to come to 
them. 

The cigar dealer cannot afford to use very large spaces, but he can 
usually make small spaces pay good returns. A two-inch advertisement, 
changed often, used to exploit one cigar or one brand of tobacco at a 
time will pay largely. 

Cigars can be advertised for their mMness, pujdty, aroma, taste, 
etc., and the price can be used as the lever to bring trade when they are 
sold at prices lower than usual. 

Illustrations can usually be used to good advantage. An illustration 
of a cigar itself is of little value besides indicating that the advertisement 
is one dealing with cigars, and the headline should clearly do that. 

Illustrations prepared especially for each advertisement and showing 
distinctly the pleasure man takes from a comfortable smoke are worth 
the money spent upon them. 
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The illustrations used in advertising the ^^Magnificos’" is sufHciently 
striking to attract attention. 

The advertisement of John Erzinger is commonplace. It makes just 
the same claims as all other advertisers of cigars and in just the same 
way. This space could have been used to much better advantage. 

The Murad cigarette advertisement is good because it tells us some- 
thing about cigarettes ; how the tobacco is grown and blended ; why they 
are good. 



Tor Mett of Bratas 

sCORTEZ CWARSs 

Made at Key W«»t 
KOORE ft mSf Di$trtt»tors. 


Royal Sport 

A dg^ar.for tl,ic smoker 
\Vho requires the spicy 
richness of tie pure ha-. 
Vaiialeaf. Hand wade 
,by skilled 

&\ The- full 
yakc U 
in the 



smoke 
at IOC 

with’ » 
ilaucly ^ 

Valuq 
^hen 
compaj^^ 
with j;l)c 
•kind with 
the hands 
to save,, 

Baoh Ctgtr tn •> Fkp«r Cov-«r. 

flciler Uom not ktej) theii, 

f8t Shertrsokc Cigar Co., Ltt, 

‘ SHo-brooJ:e, Qite. 


The advertisements of the ''Kilties Cigar"' will do little more than 
bring the name of the cigar before the smoking public. 

The Tyler & Co. advertisement is embellished by a silly illustration 
that a few years ago might have been considered funny, but which is 
now considered foolish. 

Cigars at cut prices are offered by Joseph Graziano and is a perfect 
advertisement of its kind. There are no wasted words leading up to the 
subject. Just a plain statement of facts. It should pull trade every time 
it appears. 

The advertisement of the Pastora cigar by Line, McDonald & Co., 
manufacturers, goes about as far as it is possible. The advertisement is 
of course reduced somewhat. 

The Ternptation ten-cent cigar advertisement is not as good as it 
might be, but it is tastily arranged. "A cigar of quality. Always good” 
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means practically nothing when it is seen in advertising hundreds of 
different brands of cigars. 

The advertisement of the ''Owl Cigars'' is interesting, not alone 
from the fact that the illustration will rivet the attention of the reader, 
but because some one point about the Owl cigar is brought forth and 
allowed to soak in, as it were. Each day a new argument is used. This 
style of advertising is likely to prove effective from the fact that it is 
different to- the usual run of cigar advertising. 

The advertisement of the "Royal Sport" contains more food for 
thought than the rest of the advertisements reproduced on the same page. 

The Cortez cigar, “For men of brains," is little more than a cigar. 
It will hardly sell cigars. 

The cigar dealer can advertise his business to advantage by holding 
contests, having weekly drawings for boxes of cigars, etc., and^by using 
other schemes of similar nature. He should study the chapters in Part 
Three of this book. 

During the past few years a large trade in cigars has been done by 
maiborder firms. Such a business requires a large capital to be spent in 
advertising before any returns can expected. In a department on 
Mail-Order Advertising will be found hints for mail-order exploitation 
suitable for use by the mail-order cigar manufacturer. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
men's and boys' clothing 

R EADY-TO-WEAR clothing is as surely taking the place of custom- 
tailorbd clothing as the ready-to-wear shoe has usurped the place of 
/' the custom-made article. Good advertising has had its share in 
bringing about the latter and will as surely help to bring about the 
former. 

The custom tailors and those affiliated with them in a business way 
are delaying that moment at the present writing by .a well-directed 
advertising campaign. 

Cloth manufacturers, too, at least those weaving cloth for custom 
trade, are working hard along the same line. The cloth manufacturers 
will win out in any event. Should the custom tailor entirely disappear, 
cloth must be manufactured into clothing — and the better the cloth, the 
better the clothing will be. 

Clothing is a necessity. Climate and the law renders it impossible 
for man to get along without clothing. Good advertising is doing much 
toward making it imperative that man’s nakedness shall not only be 
covered, but that it shall be clothed according to good taste. In the years 
long gone, any article of clothing that would cling to the body was satis- 
factory. In that day a father weighing two* hundred pounds could pa^s 
his suit along to the son weighing a hundred. Not so today. The son 
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must have the newest and nattiest clothing obtainable while the father 
follows pretty closely the pace set by his offspring. 

The profits in clothing are sufficient to make energetic and pro- 
gressive merchants good advertisers. The larger the output the larger 
the profits. Double the sales at a third less profits has been the keynote 
of one firm’s advertising and they are doing the business. 

The clothing business is easily divided into two classes. The one 
caters exclusively to the better class of trade, while the other goes after 
the masses. There are a large number of firms, of course, that steer a 
midway course and grasp a slice from each of the others. 


Again 

•‘ 5598 ” 


We advertise this 

stock number because 
it designates the most 
exiraorcUnary BLUE SERGE 
SUIT VALUE we ever created. If 
you cannot remember the number when you 
enter our store, mention this advertisemeid. Every 
man who did this last week found that it paid— we 
brought forth ike very btae serge suit of his dreams. 


You ought to own a blue serge to ■aliemaie 
with your grey or fancy mixed suit ihissummtr. Yoa'tt 
need the dark suit scores of times. Realizing this, we figared 
we would score a triumph if we produced a blue serge that 
eoald be retailed way down low, yet would contain quality 
way up high— quality of fabric, style, drape, fti. Men who 
never in their mad careers paid such a low price for clothes 
qre coming to us in droves for these suits ai 


$ 16.50 

Also Scotch and IKsh Homespuns, vacation flannels, sea.stae 
cheviots and tropical worsteds at foUowutg saving prices>^ 


cheviots and tropia 
$20newsuits,$i2.'i 


<int saving prices^- 

75; 125 new suits, tJ7; $30 new suits, 12/; 

$3S newsaits, $24; $40 new suits, $27; $4S new suits, $29.50. 


OyALTY CORNEK 

■ ON LOCUST STREET AT SOCTH 
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The advertisement of John David, New York City, is edited by 
Beaunash. It is well written, too, whoever writes it. It is well pro- 
portioned. The white space' used here is not wasted by any means. It is 
well used — is a good investment as it makes the advertisement distinctive. 

Werner & Werner advertise a sample number, so that any one inter- 
ested may ask for this particular suit by number. This is an idea that 
has been followed up by many different lines of trade. This is a splendid 
example of an all-type advertisement. That of the Star Clothing Store 
is another good all-type style. Note the larger sizd of type in the first 
few lines and the gradually diminished, sizes. This is a good practice in 
advertising. 
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The Brill Brothers, New York City, by a strange coincidence use 
the same idea as the Wananiaker Store. Which used it first ? At any rate 
the idea is good enough to be used quite extensively. [See page 339.] 
Browning, King & Co. have stores in several large cities and sell 
their own make of clothing. This advertisement features light-weight 
clothing, which is in itself an innovation of late years in the clothing 


Browning, King & Co 

uxmnNc. rvKNisBiNcs. and oats 


Weather Changes. 

Whtthei: it% r^tia of shine to-day, 
there’* no' time in the year when a Rain 
Coat is not in seasoa- 

It*« a Top Coat if the sun is out and 
takes the umbrella’* place if ii rain*. 

We ve a ftHI assortment— $^5 to^$t5. 
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Broadway 
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Few retailers of Men's nooarel Durchase their 
costlier garments from the some manufacturer 
who oroduces their chcooer ones. The maker of 

the lower grades has defined his own hmiiaiions— 

found the level of his caoabilities, and when he 

essavs the making of fine garments he makes a 

failure of ihcm. 
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toedvoo th. oom. Jooloun co*«' okilM bondUnf boolawwl open 

dMfOf 'SuitorTeo^t. Aoeorfinf u»pUlnn«Morhuiucyor<nnt«Tlpl.th« 
priSM na ftxoA Bui (bo nioow rbnrocicrloae tnflenaf » oppnnal in nil 

Spring Suits &L Topcosts for Me** 

415 toi.*$45, ready for aerrlce 


Knitted Scsirts for Mea 

Ournooemionto'of o)l.*ilk Knintd 

Scottn »>« K KYotnuon to .11 who 

Yltw dwtti lor iho firoi lUnc, Sump- 
tueuo ong luxuUouo wiko. wmvco 
intriulo or oimpto. rlob, ptolio cdl- 
' odofwer otfoetlr* eombinwon* ol 
oelorlafo. oombiRo <» proMnt . 
wotlth of VMltir wiihow eonot^r— 
pMl «li*wW. 
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h i. MnoaioK Shown in [2^50 
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for Men. 
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Every p*(r l« A«w 'nng porfcei. ' 
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Shirts for Spring 
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A Blue Serge Suit 
almost as cool 




is waiting for ^ou at $17. 

It is a regular $25 of $22.50 
>qaality<, made up from surplus 
inece goods by Han Schaffner&Ma^ While retail dothi^Mer- 
jehant* all over America ace are reducing prices on "everyriiiog «x> 
cept blue serges,”, we are making a tpedsl feature of the blue serge* 
at cutratea And -that ouid^t to set you to thinking a bit. 


Bring $17.00 

and get $25 or $22.50 Finest Suits 


R Um tnvM in* thm m •» TttfQMac irauwMM. 

«• (AT Mm w» UU ym lb* yriMt 
,„wr t)M CMt of UMiniir wMtUl. Ibdo for Mby **it SobkffM 

a Mon, Umoo tMOMM u* M COM u out bo; boot Ui fit, yboyo, 


SaWSTtMoMotfS. 




W* Beptn Tfhmtimvi (TuMipj)) momini) 

A Sale of 

Men’s Spring Overcoats 

the kind w« told 
' U|rfrseii«4)n at 

$15 
$20 
$25 

Oxford^ black and fanciea 
Manr Silk-lined ; some Silk'faeed to edg« 

Alto tome ^0 OraVenett^ Raiheoata & Ensli^ Slip-osa 
Aoiembled. to pbotide vride cb.ooaing, in tvrp BRILL Stores 

879 BEOAI>WAY.ji»t above Cbwnbtw Si 
UNION SQUARE. Uik St* Wool; oi ‘Bntd^ay 

<3»rned over. That’s the.'«sason— the only one. As far 
as sfyle, appearance and Wcaj* are'ccncefned, they are just as 
gpoa‘ to-day as they ever were. TJie cloth « just as fine, 
the tailoring as thorough, as their fellow overcoats which 
brought $15, $*d and $25. At $10. every one of them is 
a mighty fine bargain. 

jQzibCC ^io4kei^ 

CJ.OTH1BHS 


trade. The linen duster and the seersucker coat of a few years ago were 
the forerunners of the handsomely tailored two*piece suit of today. 

The Palace Clothing Co*, also advertise summer suits. The head- 
line togdiher with the cuts is an argument that must be convincing. Any 
clothier can use this idea by using a clothing cut illustrating the suit in 
question and an underwear cut. .. Most*newspaper composing rooms can 
supply the arrow. < 
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Among those who cater to the highest class of trade, Saks & Com- 
pany, New York, are among the leaders. They employ a distinctive 
style of advertising, using many small spaces and advertising some par- 
ticular feature every day. We reproduce an example of their adver- 
tising. This advertisement is cleverly written, expressive of the high 
quality maintained by the store. 


Ifou Can^t Buy Better Clothes 


“You May Be Odd” 
But We Can Fit You 


For men anywhere than 
you buy right here of 
us. 

There are no better lines 
of clothes, furnishing goods 

and hats than the ones we sell. 

You can’t buy better clothes than 
those made by ‘Hart Schaffher & 
Marx'* 

You cant buy better shirts than 
the “Manhattan". 

You can't buy better hats than 
the “Knox” and “Stetson” makes. 

You can't buy better underwear 
than “The Staley”. 

You can’t buy better gloves than 
“Adlers 

You cant buy better hose than 
“Holeproof” 

You can’t buy better collars than "Barkers” all 
linen. 

We have the exclusive sale for Norfolk of all 
these high quality clothes. 

W« carry a complete and comprehensive assort- 
mjent. not, just a few samples. And as to prices, we 
would like to have you compare ours witii those of 
any City. The verdict certainly w01 be-ia our favor.. 


FALL*1911 


Many a man.isJ'well dressed, tidt 
bticause h? phy|f fancy, prices for 
his clothe^Sj Iput rather because he 
dops hV [ttiidking^ before he buys 
—and rtpf i'fteyWards. 

Befoyje'yoii purchase your Fall 
and .Win.ter Suit, Overcoat, Hat, 
Toggery'or any Other outfitting. 
Sir,- .o\ye it to yourself to in-' 
vcstig^te the merits o.f' our 
“Schloss Btos..” Clothes; 

We feel sure .that escccllence 
pf opV-outffittJhg aijid our moder- 
ate prices' will make^at strong ap* 
peal to your good judglpent'an<^,’ 
’rin the end, secure ypjiV t'rade.’ 

Suits from $12.50 to $40 

m tHB SHORT, 

tHs. Sim 

m THE STOOT 

(f^^i[Cp$t$ $12,50 to $35 



We Carry Full Lines of 
UNION-MADE GOODS 





The positiveness in the assertions of the Star Clothing Store, Nor- 
folk, Va., must carry weighlj with the reader. Nearly every clothier and 
furnisher could muster up some such list of “good things” and serve 
them up in the same manner. 

The Bazaar, El Paso, Texas, give a good talk on the hard to fit part 
of the clothing business. So many men will continue to patronize cheap 
custom tailors because they think they cannot be fitted in the “ready 
made” shop. They will admit that others get fitted, but when it comes 
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Unparalleled Offer ! 

I (aHf fetttfid money Mfoiisgf bui 1*11 btsy buck your 

for $1.00 more Ibaa you peid for it! 

X*iB <0 esUiitfliuktically confident, orer tbe\cIo^bi»flf that X*m seUinit tbat X 
’«HU give you » gmra&tee eimilAr to the fOHowingi-Silthi evexy suit you 
buy from, me at 

$ 10 , $ 15 , $ 20 , $25 

You donH We.to wait for ao-caUed *‘,aal«*'* bad bnyA lot of^l^ft-orem** 
that no one nr^ta^ at ao-oalled' 'Muced*' priceei are kt ^eft 
blgbef In pri^ than mina 

Wake up»’me$l 

Wby buy '“left-.OTera** vben you tan btiy;|i«w^ fftyUali guaranteed doth* 
ins[ alumya at a aaving of 

My Guarantee 

Bought of XtOsOa Bosen- 
ihal onO: lodt at $15. * If - 
auit pibi^-QBMl^afactory 
at any ^reasonable time 
after nurdxase, return it 
to caanier andreceiye $10," 
t<~'Xibuis BoaanthaX 



Berei*a another example of $oef my npirUlb mt ’-^and'^amdl .ea^nsas 
benefit ycw podcetbook. 
i>id yon over hear of su^jm inipifa]liiled ''offor^ 
not take advantage of this offer no^- 

Loui$ Rosenthal 

Yhe WoW Valtto oW 

yfiouthHainl^e^ Vpstaira 




etMt/ t>yt 



$5.00 " fancv^st»“ FREE 

Bigiming Jat. 3< iM lioBto 

lii*Aiii>a»ttw>ww»^ W > Wa i iw Mfcw ili>i || i«lMtwif j*. 

O.^ M M 4WMw« jirf «w 4t>r 4l>» «■ Mh «« MX «• .%IWt M> 
AkSDeOALOPFSKNC, H*tmmmAtlim<»mmtA t)M?k*dHt 

TW. b M att*«*wn> cflw. TlwmfMiMvIlkt wriwi*- Ya* 

m«Mlti»«lwit.MMIiW(kMMMHV. V^hmoulMM.iWMato: 

%WkmM4% fM. A.I iMt im 4* Ik. bMW Iww'.Ab' iMMn. 

Ow •••cW wt j|»«y*%mrAir tl A. imim. V« w wMh 


$4. P««er V«tl T« pt4*r.P«M 

>.»» >WII WM ». .W»'«wiy,» fc.4. m ftmr ttf 

Wltli Every Order for Snlt- or 
Overcoat 



SUITt OK A «| |S MADi TO 
OVERCOATS ^ I 9 ORDER 
Mieit M EiOa M «f IlMMiM t( aoty IMb, 


thsliS led ind Hmaiil Tiwtir Saif •! 
89a a Ug,St.98ai>dr,pdStS0a Pair, 

***"***** e** 

Ah.jvt pm 4 bdook tw iimV w •• wW'dfaidk 


HI West 
Tofctel Sa 


Only Union Popolar Pticed Tailora m tlie 
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to themselves, they shrug their shoulders and continue tO' go to the one- 
horse tailor. A good talk along this line occasionally will help to educate 
some of these to the fact that the better shops cater to the “outside’’ 
sizes. 

Louis Rosenthal, Wilkesbarre, Pa., offers to repurchase suits that 
are not satisfactory to the wearer at $i more than was paid for them. 
Such an offer made by a firm of well-known standing must encourage 
wearers of clothing tO' try out the store. This unusual method of guar- 
antee must receive attention and cause favorable comment. 

Kibler’s $9.99 advertisement is a very attractive one and will re- 
ceive a lot of attention. Nevertheless it is hard to read and it is not 
advisable to use the written script very often. Where a typewritten body 
is used, the average reader finds it easier to read. 


TheOldReKable 

141 to 143 Weit 
Federal Sbneet 


HARTZELL’S 

Positively Our Last Reduction ! 


Our Last 
Rediuction.... 


In Order to move the Remainder of our Winter Stock we will inaugurate three prices 
on our Suits and Overcoats, for Saturday which gives the purchaser almost double value. 


Men’s Suits and 
Overcoats 



Chilfirens Suits 
and Overcoats 

’8.00 SL. 

’7.00 
’O.W 


’ 5.00 

’ 4 . 50 ??.:, 

’4.00 


V'3i 


1^2= 


Sranb ffllnthra 


’3.50 gfJI, ^ ,5 
’3-00 Nowtl; 
’2.50 ' A 


1 iSufr'.::-'’ 33c|jti3K.'^’43c|js^ 

lacjujr.’SKSi.is.' j 

Big Assortment Young Men^s Suit8-$10 a 

MenV Trousen Unvc’ If noft Panic 1 Sweater Coat* & Jacket* 

Sn J<»TrDUsehaow SMS. .iVMCC I dUia ! $1 jO Swwten bow , .. 

« fi'Si *1-*® !’»»'• ’5c ‘ aw«»twj .(Mr ..... 1158 

•teoottwiennav -SiOO’ •S*' Jtoe* Pant* 3Sc j scOft Sir«««n B<Mr K.1» i 

^COTrs'iSBrattov $4 06 SSc Knee Puts 14 c ' SSOOSvouctBsow ..1054 1 



ind $12 Values 

Flannel Shifts for M«i 

$1.50 Shirts now 

$1.15 

Now $3.9S 

Mein’sSoft or Stiff EkMotn 
SHIRTS . 

$1.00 awd $1.50 Value*, 
Spedal 

Aasortment 

.<! 


Hartzelhs advertisement is full of enticing prices. The whole is 
very inviting, yet the style of display is not of the best In fact, had this 
ad appeared in full column length, say about three columns wide, a far 
neater piece of publicity could have been compiled. There is too much 
spread to it. 

The two advertisements here reproduced of the Scotch Wollen Mills 
Co. are a type of the special sale advertising done by a number of similar 
concerns throughout the country. They never reduce prices, bttt always 
offer some extra inducement such as a suit case, a pair of trousers or a 
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fancy vest, or a pair of shoes. This is perhaps just as effective as 
knocking a goodly sum from the re^lar price and will not produce a 
tendency toward lower prices at ordinai-y times. This style of adver- 
tising might be adopted by clothiers selling ready-to-wear clothing in the 
dull season, instead of slaughtering prices right and left. 

At the time this book was first placed before the public, advertisers 
of clothing were using extremely large cuts — some of them fpll page 
length. This fad has almost come to an end. Cuts and space are, both 
too expensive to play with. Moderation in all things in connection with 
retail advertising is now the order of the day. 

A large number of credit clothing stores are springing pp in the 
larger cities, These instalment houses will continue to branch out until 
every branch of retail trade is included. That they fill a “long felt want” 


CREDIT 



this Store Has Grown 

.TIn'b((siiieMor(Ut«m«6u|raiwai«ln pr«M« 
tiMc k hM «ter beta Om 

Tix wige Mnm «fibeeliyii«vc com MlaovwnfrttiHb. They 

t»atrtb«iKirCrtdlticrm(ti«iheaM( th«i «•» KifiM. 


ISC wige e$nrr$ «( ibe eiiy wvc ccm M laoi 
t»ovtb«tiKirCrt<slt(crnfusiheao« Ubcn]; ibM 
n 4 ikR it MM of mWortaw *(ther fwm Warn — 


IcckelcophyiMWild* 


> Boeu lua win tmn 0* • incaa * 

CcMtic tnd get gour Vlotcr ClMhlig 
«ov-Your CfwHi It toatf~V« vifl 
gtidly vuM you. 

UniIir«lU» iM’latar C^oaia 
suit Jfldria Walklai SUrtM 
MUUoety IikUm* SboM 
B«lo«o«ia IW Scarfs 

Men's Overcoaes «t $7 
Men's Scots M S7 tip 
Bo)^ Suits at $2 up 
Men's Ha(s.$l to ^ 

Mentet ft Rosenbloom Co. 

33-35 West HISh St 




cannot be doubted. These stores cater to the working- classes and to a 
certain extent to the less careful among the iprofessions. 

We reproduce two advertisements of this class of stores. That of 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co„ Columbus, Ohio, is very well displayed. The 
prices quoted are certainly low enough to be attractive to those working 
for small wages. 

' ■ Askin &: Marine operate a number of stores throughout New York 
State, and the advertisement reproduced is for use by all of them. This 
is a very creditable piece of work. The harvest field scenery might better 
have been omitted and clothing illustrations used. The argument in 
favor of credit is rather hard to believe, but may be true for all that. 

Not many merchants will acknowledge that they are offering goods 
a year old— Especially clothing. .Yet that is what The John Wanamaker 
Store, New York, does in the advertisement reproduced. “Absolute 
accuracy and frankness of statement” is a cardinal plank of the adver- 
tising of this firm..v It pays Wanamaker. , ■ , 
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The children's department of the clothing store is often neglected 
by the smaller merchants. They have failed utterly to realize the great 
value children’s trade is to a store. It brings the parents to the store. 
The boy when small becomes accustomed to going to the store and 
usually keeps in close touch with it for many years. In one of Simon 
Long’s Sons’ advertisements of school suits, the firm says: 

^'The store that sold your father his first school suit.” We repro- 
duce one of this firm’s advertisements of school suits. It is a good ex- 
ample of display. Illustrations are good. The offerings are bunched 
well together and the prices prominently displayed. 

Gray & Graham appeal to “your point of view.” From your point 
of view is this a read3?-made clothing advertisement or a custom tailor’s 
appeal? * . , , ^ « 


Ovir Children's Dept. 

ts R..d.y to Greet MotKer. Mid iKelr School ftoQ^oCer 

SCHOOL SUITS 

An unhmited v«nety of pretty little Suit^ inJfUiniah. Eton 
■nd Sailor ttylei, and a lar^e comprehensive aciectiofl of Doujsle* 
breasted and Norfolk Suits; ranEing in price* from $2 to $5. 

Our $300 Wear>reuster* Double.brea*ted School Suit* (or 

rotttth and tumble boy* are the best wearing; ever offered. 
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FROM THE ARTS OF THE 
ANCIENTS 

Fashion Has I)ravm Her Richest Inspirations for 

The Modes of 1910 and 1911 

Which Lend Distinction to the Brilliant Displays m 

Our Autumn Exposition 

IN PROGRESS THIS WEEK 


FashiOa has whispered her demaodi latjO straxis« eart m 
planning her sutprises for this seasoa Ancient Egypt old 
Greece and the Nations of the Orient have bren the sources of 
her happ4est in'spirationsi 

The long straighf lines which first strUce the eye show 
dearly influences moving from Egyptian and Orccun art 

The Overhanging drapes from which the new Costumes oK 
tain their greatest charm are decidedly Egyptian The exten- 
sion of this drapery produces a very novel effect in many of the 
trains, hanging unattached to the bottom of the round length skuTs. 

Many Gowns manifest a preference for the high waisthne 
affected in anoent Grecce> while a contrasting note appears in 
the sleeves of the Frocks which are markedly Japanese. The 
colors also reveal a strong liking for the nch old tones of Japan 

This antique feeling is further conveyed by the use of metal- 
lic shades, silver, bronze, and gold; while the beads, embroideries 
gold lacings and braids are pronouncedly Egyptian The new 
modes in Suits show the intention to allow but little of the severe 
tailored appearance. 

Waimth is strongly suggested la Coats, not only by the softly 
clinging materials and modes, but also in the hightly effecbve trim 
mings of furs A happy feature of the new Coats will be found 
in (heir ready adaptability the figure of the wearer, enabling her 
to drape herself with an expression of her own individuality as 
effective as if her own requirements had been studied in the styles 

While these styles conform itrietty to the newly prevailing 
modes such versatility hsis been employed in the seeming limit- 
less combinations that the fashions shown in our Exposition this 
Week possess both exclusiveness and the rare note pf distinctioa 

At the same time these modea though chosen from sources 
differing to widely in time and place, are nevertheless eminently 
suitable to (he needs of the American woman. Her dress now 
allows her all the grace, beauty, comfort, and reffnement that 
combine to form the personality which ^ts her apart from her 
sisteri eiatwheire in the dviHxed world 


MARSHALL FIELD & 

company 


& TOMORROW. ■" 

I Tuesday, March I4th 

J Perfect ^ 
^Spring Costumes 

VV Actual $25 Values 

I Brautiful new costumes, 
cnibraciqg every favored 
model for Spring, their^' unqtics- • 
tioned quadity and assured style 
^ making them the 'strongest line 
^ of. tailored siifts ever offered' 
i at $17.98. 

L One Model UKe Picture 

» J jjt the kind of costyenes tbit fashton- 
able wo.men love Materis's in lovely 
Spnng vicavm-— rosde’s of wondrous 
vha-m. their smart iitt'e jackets and 
ag.acefal nanov sfcitis lending youth 
W!o any age. Sjme s'lk entStowertd 
■ like pi.tJie, others \a-k»usly braid--. 

? fwnmed. The p'ain la-lo. madcs in 
a c'ass by themselvcj. 

^ New Sprfrtg Shades 

^ Aitcratloris- FREE 

B SALS AT ALL THREE S TORES 



If i<i West J 4 th Stretl. New York 
463.462 Fulton Mr«t. Brooklyn 
^ U 5 (i 5 i 8 rosdStr«cl,Ncwirk,N.J. 




Bathing ' 
Suits 

As Hsuaj we ire on 4ecl< with 
Ole handsoprest line of Baih- 
ing ^mts.4n the city 

Ladies’ one-piece swtm-casy 
Mofiair Soits. $1 00 to 5700. 

Men and Boys’ mixed woot. 
en and all wniNteo sails at all 
pnees 

Bathing Cap* B.<ttiing Slip 
pefs and Water-wings 


lif Wm. R Hoegee Co. tls* ' 

CneAT£&T SPOfVTlNa cooos hov&c 

ON 7H^ f-ACtnC COAST 


ftone looar 


138“ 142 South Main 


Unusual Wash Dress Values 

jfuxi 50 \iMtU he«atiraUy embrAidemtl 

tfMut cusic Uce vok« »Dd colUr ibort •(««''«« . nil tbeo«r«»-i 

col&naffk They hivw the Atyle Aod •ppeariuic* or f C QC 

^ iho »«ry tjioejMHv* aoihU Ourpnee 

Several Models of 

Pure Irish Liaea 



.t2.7S 


Tnmmwl •uS iMwrtMMi nf 

Infb CriK-liet 1i« «i)>,km. 

liroti)«r*d m riMUt 




Tempdiiir Values in Pretty 
Lingerie Dresses 

A bnUtiAt ihowuit or t'vsrytikuig new lU plaia «]itf 
tVun wYiJkout doubt ib« ftvmvA hSftfQcy yet sliowtk ia tb«. 

Some bskrt bkfh eoUom wbste elMft m «»4e wit^ tbt popJ 
r Oufeb Mvh eJKf short eleeeee. Tow wUl be deliffliUd ^eWb 
dremes sod uloaithed m liie oots w« V pi^eed^ 

$9,95, SS3.50, SJ6.50 and $19.9$ . 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

WOMEN^'S CEOTHING 

I P there is any kind of advertising that requires more attention than 
another it is the advertising of women’s clothing. A close attention 
to details is absolutely necessary tO' make it a success. 

Women, more so than men, will read the advertising pages of the 
newspaper very carefully in an endeavor to find the most favorable 
offerings. In the proper seasons women look for the clothing offerings, 
compare those of the different stores and make the store whose offer 
pleases them most the starting point of their shopping. As a usual thing 
if the offering is what she conceived it to be, a sale is made and her 
shopping is ended. If, on the other hand, the offering is not up to the 
advertising she passes on to the next store, and continues traveling until 
the garments to be purchased are found satisfactory. 

To' make such advertising successful the gannents must be carefully 
described. Women love to read all about dress. They will read the 
clothing announcements, even after they have made their purchases, for 
the purpose of comparing styles and values. 

It is almost as necessary tO' quote prices as it is to advertise that 
clothing is for sale. If it is possible to make the price appear a special 
one, or a reduced one, the effect is greater. A woman dearly loves a 
bargain and will chase all over the city to get it. But, mind you, when 
it is found, it must be as represented — a bargain. 

In the advertisement of Bedell, New York, we find a model clothing 
advertisement. Hei'e we have the price featured. There is a good, 
strong talk about the lines offered and ''one model is like the picture.” 
That' is a good feature. So many merchants use a cut of any old kind, 
as long as it is a woman’s .suit. Note the ribbon border effect. 

In the advertisement of the Berkson Bros., Kansas City and To- 
peka, we always fiiid them showing something new. This is a good 
slogan. This* advertisement appeals strongly to the ladies. 

The Wm. H. Hoegee Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., state they are on 
hand as usual with handsome bathing suits. The illustration hardly 
canoes out that idea at all. Nevertheless, timely advertisements like this 
one draw much business to the advertisers. 

We reproduce opening announcements used by Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago; Gimbel Brothers, New York City, and Duffy- 
Mclnnerney Co. These all show the master minds behind the pens that 
wrote them. 

The tendency is towards more fomial openings in the larger stores. 
Vast sums are annually spent in making these features of the advertising 
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plans a success. It will pay every advertiser to read these advertise- 
ments, even if a magnifying glass has to be purchased for that purpose. 
The text of each is a literary gem and many good points on the use of 
words may be extracted from them by the advertising student. 



FASHION EXHIBITION 

E ^G before the first stornf was laid in the foundation of this great building, here iri the heart of Xew 
York City, the determination w-a.*; made to establish within th^ese four walls the broadest and most 
authoritative ' ‘Home of Fashions" ir> America's great Metropolis 
For many vears. the Gimbel Offices and Merchandise Bureau, at 17 Boulevard Poissonniere, have been the 
best known and most active foreign-organization in Paris. The machinery for our extended operations was 
ready and be-st-inlonned foreign fashion experts had been gathered into the Ginjbel organization 

soon as this great New York proposition was decided upon, vre begari to strengthen and broaden our 
forces, until they reached their presept breadth and efficiency. 

We realize, from many yearsof most intimate knowledge of every phasc-of New York business lift, that it i< 
no light matter to undertake the work planned. We know all the factors of greatness, and the marvelous 
accomplishments of stores that have preceded us iri your respect and confidence. ^ All have provided helpful 
inspiration for us. but perhaps all of them could have improved both organization and accomplishment, if 
thev could have started anew- with all their past experience* to profit by. as it was our good fortune to begin 
M IS less than six -months since our door.*; first opened m New York City We have only been able to make 
-* beginning Friends have told us that we have achieved much in this short time, and this has inspired us 
«c push further toward -still better things Today our First Spring Fashion Exhibition is Ready It marks 
our first half-mile stoift of accomplishment, .ft gives opportunity for public mea.<arement of the style- 
efficiency nf the Gimberorganization It will, in a measure, indicate 'whether this new store holds any 
rompelling interestfor you. The faU-ripe assemblages of Fashionable Apparel are broadly 
displayed in their regular sections — today chiefly inviting you to the THIRD FLOOR 
Bui the dominating event of the houins4oday and tomorrow— is 

The pirade of the Pare Gowins, MiUinerr, Wmjii;, and of Dre^ mow Auditomun 

and tt»'ouj’h ffie Garden adjoining, ^rhich -Has spoina up over night bv w* -wuard's touch 
on ow Eighth Floor 

HCoei^-dwTng thes» Exhibitwo Days. wJJ he 
displayed, on beautiful Amenean womea where {■ 

alone then matchless perfertwna can be revealed ^ 

the'chcacestgems that pur corps of connoisseurs 
ot fashion could 'discov«r ^among Uie creatioiu 
nfall the foeetnos'i of Pan% 

To this Expositioa wtth its gera of style, w 
this charming setting we unvrte- all lows of the 
beautihiL in Dre» o» Art dunng these reecii' 
tion daya 

V^ew ’T.a Promhnade dca. Todettes*' on flh* 

Eighth Floor jand then see the roulfcftudca of 
other styie-creations. W Pash»n » Home. 

^ on -the Third Flow Todav 

Gimbel Brothers 




The distinctive display used in the all-type advertisment of Tangbols 
Would cauSe this advertisement to stick out from any page. The white 
space above the heading “Wash Dresses”i cpuld just as well have been 
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used for some small offering. Space costs money and should not be 
wasted. 

Berno’s offerings ought to appeal to every woman of an economical 
mind. This is an average example of most woman’s clothing advertis- 
ing. It might be made more distinctive and gain much by the change. 



« 1 SEt^NO'^S . 

Summer Suits 
and Dresses I 

Tba't *rc stastytae in $xy 1 e and <[ua]ity now ofFcrad at , f 
lcu«rurd pnc«9. They're styUihly and cxwliwtJy ’ ' 
made of washable matenala. «otnr beainduUy It 
tnmmed in laces and Insertiotts. others just plaiai taiU I 
utta. but all marked at neat-half pncea, | 

One tor jatke* Suits. th.M wrre intttidni to be sold a» ’ 

$500— how Marked fe.98 [ 

Another lot I'lne ‘'Ltnerte” and Poplin Sou«, vtme with [ 
Joti),' 4>{-meh jarkefs, others 40-meh. regular vilucs ' 

np to yio.oo— h‘ow Marked .|4*95 I 

One Jot Tine White tX'aists, ^aUie* up to S* iio--»Your 

pick ol the lot now ..jy/te 

Pretty IQfioeri at Ooe-fiilf Price . 

A siiterdiil assortment of Pretty Hits, that sold up to ■ t 

SS 00— Vour pick of these now Price 

One lot fliiUlren's Hats marked for (;tiltk selling ' 

at 19c and 99c £ 





Whke, Pink* | 

Blue and | 

Lavender fi 

fbe nobbieit wyfe» c»e* ij 

Wash 

ihown m With Drestri mil || 

indupeiuible m ih« miki- up of « 
your jummo* wardrobe AUo Ij 
t (ifir 4Mor*ffieiit of CrnghuTi 
Oreiici thit lold »t $7 

Dresses 

♦lO.odtir, onute jr ji 

$5.95 


PARASOLS 1 

A full Unit of Par»*oh, *11 fl 
cslori ind pri«e» Pur<l*»»e* ij 


today it great rednctiont. || 




In the central panel of Wm. Barr Co.’s, St. Louis, Mo., advertise- 
ment, there is a good opening talk on spring dresses. ‘^For tomorrow, 
we feature new serge suits at $19.50.” It is a good plan to set a date 
for certain contingencies. To state to the reading woman that a certain 
style will be shown ^'tomorrow” is to invite her to be present and this is 
an invitation she will gladly accept. ' 


CHAPTER E. 

COAT 

T he coal man wastes more space than most advertisers, not because 
he uses extra large spaces, but because he does not use the small 
spaces he uses well. 

Coal is one of the hard things to advertise in an interesting way. 
Prices in most places are fixed by "'common consent,” so that price is not 
such an inducement in a coal advertisement as it is in other lines. 

The' sum total of the coal man’s advertising seems to be the “keeping 
of his' name before the public.” This is of some value, but it is not con- 
sidered , good advertising these days. 

The advertisement of The Central Coal & Wood Company is of 
this order. It is merely keeping the name before the public. In the small 
advertisement of Chalfant Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., we have some kind 
Of inforination, even if it is merely the price. 
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In these two* small advertisements we have at least four points that 
might be made much more of than is done in either advertisement. They 
are, quality — ''Best American hard coal’’ and "Finest quality Lehigh;” 
prompt delivery; guarantee of weight and price. These points em- 
phasized are of value to the coal man’s advertising campaign. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., New York, use arguments in 
the advertisements reproduced that should bring business. The reader 
cannot help but be convinced that this firm has coal suitable to the uses 
intended. 


The success of your black* 
smithing work depends on 
the quality of coal you use— 

When urong CMt nuy mean a job spoUed or time wasted— 
isn't it wise to use coa) that is specially adapted tor smithing and 
torging? 

Coal that contains too much sulphur may rum a piece at iron -or 
steel and prevent welding. Coal that u dirty with slate or dust will 
cake and bi^rn fitfully withnnsufficient and uneven heat 

You are only laying the foundation for quick, satisfactory work wbe« 
you insist on< getting a spedal smithing coal of guaranteed quahqy on 
which you can always depend. Such a 'coal is ' 

WEBSTER SMITHING COAL 

Its sopertority lot taiihiag parposea bturued over, uiSm a hot, steady fire. 
Is proven by both seisslifie saalyaea U is free bom dht asd docs tiot caka. 

and pricoesl tests. WEBSTER SMITHING CXIAL con- 

Compare the coal you an asbf no* uins ao slata. It is pare eoal o{ a kick 

with these quaUdet. e&eicaey. It gives an intense^ steady 

WEBSTER SMITHING COAL it beat for a leag, period 

ptaeticslly Ire* from aalpbar, that WEBSTER SMlTWNO COAL is 

of ordmuy atiuikmg «ol. Its eW, i„ Cambria Coanty, ftmaiyt 

high beat ininra qaiek fuaibility ed iron in the heart of a regioo noted for 

OC steel, isaaitag a good lelid weld Wgh grade smltbiag eoaL niesabjeeted 

. WEBSTER SMITHING COAL to sporiil procesMi and cxactiac tests 
iotma a dear grey coke' that, whea »hieh intare naitotm quality. 

We went yea to try Webater Smitldag Coel. WeU ship it auywbere ia carload 
lota-if your local dealer docaa't have it. But nearly a^l dealera are glad to supply 
Wcbeler Smilbisg Cold. Speak to yonn about it. Or vrito to pa for prices, inoorioi>‘ 
iag the quantity you use and the name d your dealer. ■ ■ 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company 

t. K WATKOB. 

lammltlMRitoMi. WUiekaliaaUdls*. New York. ri>aadi»ha.tMd1«elHt. 
fofieimtieiwBeUea. 


YouBuy Ability. Not 
Material, When You 
Purclu^ Our C>al 

Coal ooly siarts at the furnace. The 
Bteam it produces runs yout^factory. 
mill, electric plant. The ietttr thereof 
the cheaper the steatp. ^ 

Pardee IS an' economical coal 
Ifs uniform.- Uniformly good. Ash in Pardee is at the 
Ithas hiehsteaiiiiBgability.lt minimum. Another point of 
is exceptionally high grade economy, 
bituminous coal It all comes On its merit alone Pardee is 
from one basin-^in Cambria used by conservative manufac- 
County, Pa. That’s why it is turers throughouf the country, 
always Ae same. Whether you have a large or 

Pardee is carefully in^>Mted'. small plant, it will pay you to 
and prepared before shipping, Idok into this. Our tnechani* 
which guarantees clean, cKici- cal engineer is at your disposal 
enLstcam'producing coal This —without charge. Particulars 
is boiler room economy. supplied inquirers concerning 
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EGG $ 0.25 EEA $y |.00 
STOVE *07 COAL^ZL 
HUT ^ ^ 

Per Ton 3240 Pounds 

A full-weight guarantee 
(worth $50.00) delivered with 
each order. . ^ i 

Chalfont Bros* 

1314 North 44th St. 
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Campbell Coal 
Summer 
Prices 
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Campbell CoaI.Compa.By ' 


tnCOAL 

l/*^^5LDEL)VERr 

icOA^lCeNTRAlL* 


The Campbell Coal Co. advertise a strong feature during the sum- 
mer season. Summer prices at a small saviiig over winter prices means 
a lot to men who burn from ten to twenty tons per annum. 

It might be a good plan for a coal merchant to say unto himself : 
"Now, there’s that Pocahontas coal. Who' should use it? Who can use 
it to best , advantage? Very well, I’ll tell these people all about the good 
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qualities of this coal. I'll tell them how to use it to get the best results. 
I’ll tell them when it is best to buy it. I’ll tell them why it’s policy and 
good business on their part to buy it from me. I’ll tell them what it 
costs, etc., etc. 

Then let him sit down and write half a dozen advertisements, bring- 
ing out one or two points in each and making them show up strong. 



Then he has the beginning of a good campaign. Let him take every 
other kind and class of coal he has and do the same. Then we would 
have better and more intersting coal advertising. Circulars, blotters, 
booklets, novelties, etc., can be used as reminders and will aid in keeping 
the prospective customer in touch with the firm. 

In the Sixteen advertisments pf “,C. C. B.,” Genuine Pocahontas 
Smokeless Coal will be found arguments by the score. Let the coal 
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merchant adapt them to his own business and he’ll have enough adver- 
tising ammunition for a few weeks to come. 

W. A. Gosline & Company advertise Bear Run Coal with crude 
drawings and cartoons. The name is bad enough but the advertising is 
surely worse. Try good arguments and leave such stunts to the funny 
papers. 



CHAPTER U. 

DEPARTMENT STORES 

W HEN we pass down the aisles of the great department stores and 
see the busy salesmen and saleswomen passing out thousands of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise to the surging, jostling crowd, we 
are wrapt in wonder at it all. We ask ourselves the question, ^'What is 
the force that brought all these people into the store in search of these 
goods?” The answer is, ^‘Advertising.” 

Then we turn to the newspaper and scan the large advertisements. 
In the larger cities, pages — only pages — are used, and we wonder how 
these advertisements can be prepared, day after day, in such a manner as 
not only to interest the public enough to cause them to read the adver- 
tisements, but to force them to call at the store and buy. How are all 
these wonderful bargains procured and how are they gathered together 
for use at the proper time? This latter is the advertising man’s work. 
He must keep the store full of customers, he must keep each department 
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busy. Sales must not drop behind even though the heavens fall. If 
there is a bad showing even for a day, extra efforts must be made to 
'^catch up’^ and the standards set by previous business. 

Some advertisers find it extremely difficult to make their announce- 
ments interesting because they use only small space. They are of the 
opinion that it is an easy thing to prepare a page advertisement. It is if 
that page comes only once in a while. But when page after page must 
be prepared as day follows day, it is not so easy a task. The advertising 
man of a large store must be continually upon the alert to take advantage 
of every circumstance that occurs outside of the store as well as inside. 
He must be a person of profound knowledge of human nature. He 
must have artistic tastes and temperament. He must be well read in the 
literature of the day. He must keep posted upon values. He must know 
the ins and outs of the firm’s business ; aye, he must even know what is 
going on in the other stores. 

A former advertising manager for Marshal Field & Co. once wrote : 

'‘Advertising is a life study. Everybody knows a little about it, but 
nobody knows all about it. Perhaps nobody ever will know all about it. 
To do that would require a knowledge broad enough to cover all the 
principles of human action. But many of us know that advertising will 
turn the attention of people to our business, and will thereby help that 
business. And between the knowledge of that simple fact, and the ulti- 
mate understanding of the why and wherefore of all things commercial, 
lies the scope of the possibilities of advertising.” 

Advertising is a life study, and like any other subject will never be 
learned by one man. Every man may become expert along certain lines, 
but he cannot master the whole subject for the reason that the subject is 
so wide, so vast, so changeful that when he has learned one idea he often 
has to speedily unlearn it and learn another to- take its place. 

All may learn certain fundamental principles th^t remain fixed, but 
it is the ever changing phases of the subject that must baffie the "would 
be” expert in the end. 

Here are several paragraphs from the pen of the advertising man- 
ager mentioned above. They are worthy of thought, coming as they do 
from a master mind : 

"Simplicity is the ideal in advertising. The strongest advertisement 
is the one which tells its story, leaves the right impression, and then 
stops. The reader will do the rest. It is not necessary to go on and load 
his mind with incidental statements. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to write a simple advertisement — all you have to do is to find out what 
there is to say about the subject of your advertisement, and then write it 
down in the order in which the various points will best appeal to the 
reader. But if you undertake to twist the .facts into a knot that you 
may arouse the reader’s curiosity to get him to attempt to unravel it, you 
will encounter hard work, and a great deal of useless expense. After all, 
most of the Mystery of Mysteries of advertising consists in doing things 
which are considered smart by the people who invent them and foolish 
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by the people who read them. A great deal of money is spent on this 
mysterious kind of advertising, but it is safe to-say that half the money 
invested in simple statements which people can understand, would bring 
immensely greater returns. 

“Another point I wish, to mention is that it is of great benefit if the 
writer of an advertisement knows what he is writing about, instead of 
merely drawing on his imagination, and clothing his subject vv^ith adjec- 
tives, and bragging about its supposed merits. Let him go see the thing 
he is to talk about, let him examine its points, and thoroughly under- 
stand them, and then he can write an advertisement which will interest 
the people. 

“The writer of an advertisement should digest the information he 
may receive about the subject of his sketch, and consider what points are 
known to the public, what points are commonplace, and what points stand 
between the public and the purchase. He will find very often that the 
points which appeal to .him will be commonplace to the public and the 
points which seem commonplace to him will most strongly appeal to the 
public. So it is necessary to put yourself always in the reader’s place, 
and write your advertisement from that standpoint. Such an advertise- 
ment is sure to win. As fundamental as this point seems to be, it is 
merely the application of common sense tO' one of the simplest phases of 
the advertising problem. 

“There are some things which claim to be advertising, but are not. 
They detract from the reputation of the business which issues them, and 
do not create one atom of respect. The only apology that can be offered 
for such things is that the people who get them up don’t know very much 
about advertising; in fact, they seem to have a serious misconception of 
it. These things are designed merely to attract attention, regardless of 
whether the impression they make is good or bad. But there is about as 
much difference between such attempts at advertising and real adver- 
tising as there is between notoriety and fame.” 

The following extracts from an address delivered to the business 
men of Binghamton, N. Y., by Ralph B. Peck, advertising manager for 
Simpson Crawford Co., New York City, and formerly with Mandel 
Brothers, Chicago, in a similar capacity, gets down to eveiyday practical 
detail : 

“In large stores the adveitising manager is virtually the promoter 
and works with the merchandise man, whose business it is to r^ulate 
prices and stocks, and consequently they know what is best for a depart- 
ment. Department managers buy their goods, and no matter how poor 
the selections, they are, as it were, in love with their merchandise, but 
when it does not go and the merchandise man puts the ‘give up mark’ on 
it, it is then that the advertising man gets his work in. 

“A manager is out for profit, while the advertising man is out for 
volume, and consequently I make it a rule never to advertise regular 
goods at regular prices. What I insist on is something new, or some- 
thing at a cut price, in order to give me an opportunity to talk. 
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‘'For instance, a manager may come to me and say, 'I have lOO suits 
that have not sold, and I want to get rid of them. When I first received 
them I marked them at $20.00, but Til put them on sale now at $15.00 — 
they cost $14.25.’ 

“If I would take this item right in mid-season and say, ‘100 suits 
reduced from $20.00 to $15.00,’ no one would want them, so I make up 
what is termed the ‘story’ and when the ad comes out it would probably 
read : 

“One hundred suits bought from an eastern manufacturer 
at a special price concession. He over-estimated his orders and 
was glad to have us take them off his hands. They are the very 
latest styles and were made to sell at $20. In fact, we have had 
the very same suits on sale at $20 right along, but today, as 
long as, they last, they are $15. 

“Of course, where the genius of the advertising man comes in is 
never to tell these ‘stories’ the same. But in doing this you must tell the 
truth about values. If you do not, people will soon learn not to believe 
you at alL 

“The adveiTising department has a corps of shoppers who gO' to 
every store regarded as a competitor and buy anything that is new, not 
contained in our stocks, or anything that we have on sale at a higher 
price. These articles are shown to the buyer and his prices are regulated ' 
accordingly and he keeps in touch with all the new things his competitors 
have. 

“Besides the corps of shoppers a ‘count’ is taken twice a day in all 
competitive stores, and we know how many are in each respective depart- 
ment, of every store, and how many are in our store at a given hour. 

' “If we should find that one of our competitors had thirty in the 
glove department, another twenty, another thirteen, and we had only 
six or seven, we would immediately find out what they were selling to 
have such a crowd, and would arrange our glove ^ales accordingly, be- 
sides calling the buyer up and putting the ‘ginger’ into him, giving him a 
line of talk to the effect, ‘If so and so can sell gloves and have thiity in 
his department, I there’s nb excuse for you having only six or seven.’ 

“The advertising department knows the sales of each given day, 
what they were a year ago on a given day, and plans accordingly f or each 
department. If a department had a $3,000 day a year ago, say on the 
20th of February, he knows it a week or two' in advance, and it is his 
business to see that that department does not go behind, and he sends for 
the manager, plans accordingly and demands something out of the ordi- 
nary that will enable him to surpass dhat record. 

“I want to say again that regular goods advertised at regular prices 
will never prove profitable, 1 will go further and say that I would rather 
take a two-hundred dollar ad and a hundred-dollar loss than to take a 
three-hundred dollar ad' at any time. Give your patrons all you can, don’t 
give it all to the newspapers, ■ A»d when you learn the art of doing this 
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you will be able to profitably buy twice the space, for there is no paper 
that will pay you if you do not offer the proper merchandise in your 
advertisements. 

'Xearn to sacrifice profit until you get your store up to a large 
volume of business and then you can do business profitably, for your 
discounts alone will be the source of great profit. That's the secret of a 
large concern. 

“A store doing ten million dollars a year can make eight hundred 
thousand dollars in discounts. If you sell a thing at a profit today, make 
a special of it some other day, and keep on until you have gone through 
your stocks. For when you sell something at a loss you are selling 
thousands of other articles at a profit. When I say selling at a loss, I 
don't mean below cost— never do that unless forced to. 

‘^Every time you write an ad put enthusiasm in it. Believe what 
you write and write what you believe. If you are not enthusiastic, 
depend upon it, your readers will not be. 

‘‘I always try to make it a point once a month to ‘try a paper out' — 
find out the class of merchandise that brings the best results. Some 
papers are good for household goods — some for ready-to-wear apparel 
— some are better for men's wear — and it's the merchant's business to 
find this out by practical demonstration. 

‘It’s impossible to tell a newspaper’s real worth by placing it at a 
disadvantage by running an ad unsuited to its clientele. The merchant 
must find out himself— you cannot take the newspaper’s word for it, 
because the convictions of the one who speaks for the newspaper may be 
founded upon an experience that does not fit your business. 

“No store can estimate the exact result of any one ad for any one 
day— true, a store may put an ad in the newspapers and it may fall flat 
— or a store may put an ad in the newspapers and the results may even 
surpass expectations — still the actual results cannot be measured — ^there 
is to come the aftermath — and this secondary result depends to a great 
extent upon how well tlie merchant has satisfied those who answer the ad. 

“Before you give a newspaper an advertisement, ask yourself if it's 
going to pay you ; ask yourself if what you are going to say in the news- 
paper would appeal to you as an individual; ask yourself if your adver- 
tisement offers a fair and square deal ; ask yourself if your ad carries a 
buying proposition that would influence you to buy providing, you had a 
want in keeping with the advertisement; and if you cannot conscien- 
tiously answer yes to every question, I do not see how you can expect 
the buying public to answer yes. 

“To obtain results in advertising be true to yourself — be on the 
square with the buying public. 

“A busy merchant cannot see to all of this — the department manager 
may be over zealous — may value his merchandise too highly — that’s only 
natural because he bought it. 

“The merchant must depend upon an organization. All large stores 
have one man whose duty it is to check up each item in each acl — see to 
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it that the goods are on sale as represented — see that the truth about 
the merchandise has been told — and whenever he finds the ad has not 
been lived up to, the report is laid on the general manager’s desk — ready 
for him when he ai'rives in the morning, and if the general manager is 
of the right stuff, woe be unto the bu3?'er that does not live up to his ad.” 

Mr. Manly M. Gillam, said to be the originator of the ^'Wanamaker 
Style” of advertising, and for some years Wanamaker’s chief advertising 
man, in an address before a convention of advertising men at St. Louis, 
among other things, said: 

''Exaggeration in any advertising is neither necessary nor wise. 
Exaggeration is dangerous. A bargain is for minnows, and their patron- 
age never built a great peiTnanent business. I look to see the time when 
misstatement in store advertising will be frowned upon as misstatement 
in the reports of a manufacturing business now is. 

"There should always be bright, snappy talk and a breezy treatment 
of subject, but the truth is the strongest presentation th^t can be made. 
Then the measure of store-keeping success will turn on the store-keeping 
itself. Then the endorsement of a house for any article will be like the 
mint mark on a golden eagle. Then it will not be necessary to take 
pages or monstrous space to make an impression. The fact that the 
goods are mentioned at all will be proof of their deserving qualities. 
But not alone the merchandise will be depended on to bring lookers and 
buyers to the store. There will be store occasions when curiosity and 
interest will bring masses to- its counters. Thus it is that the volume of 
business will be swelled and the fame, and stability of the store made to 
grow, and all this without excessive advertising expenditure. 

"For several years past the struggle of department store advertisers 
has apparently been to make an impression by the size of their announce- 
ments. Half pages have been succeeded by pages and double pages, and 
in one recent instance I noticed five pages paid ‘for by one firm. I think 
this very unwise. It isn’t a good thing for the newspapers that print it. 
I believe that no- paper should be glad to print advertising that will not 
be helpful to the advertiser, and no house can be helped by five pages 
more than it would be by two or possibly by one, with the single excep- 
tion of the possible impression of bigness or enterprise that might come 
from the volume of space, and I believe that even this would be more 
than offset by the feeling in many minds that the store was foolishly 
reckless. I believe that one page is big enough for the most enthusiastic 
announcement any store need make and much less space could be used 
for the regular advertising. Use large space to emphasize an offering 
or occasion, but not otherwise. 

"As things now are, take ‘ a department store newspaper page in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, or anywhere else in 
America, cover the signature and the date lines and it will be difficult to 
tell the work of any one store from any other. 

"Monotony of style, statement and make-up prevail. 
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''In days I forsee this will not be so. The special activities of the 
leading store or stores in any community will give the hurrah of war- 
time to its advertising and bring the delighted throngs of Fair time to 
every selling floor under its roof.” 

The newspaper advertising done by these large stores is mostly of 
the "clearance” and "special” sale order, or consist of a large number 
of leaders being offered as a bait. The main object of the advertising 
man is to get people into the store where the tempting array of goods 
and the enthusiastic sales force may have a chance. 

Yet, there is another order of newspaper advertising done by a few 
stores, the best stores, and that is of a kind that is quietly building up a 
business with a foundation upon the rock "quality.” These stores are 
building business for the future; the former are of today. Let some new 
store peep forth with a cleverer manager and the others immediately 
take a back seat. Sale advertising is not harmful in itself, it is the too 
frequent use of this means of attracting a crowd that will eventually 
cause its own death. Leaders and baits are a necessity but should not 
always be offered. The general public will become wise to the game 
some day and will absorb all the leaders offered in the different stores 
and will not even nibble at the other goods they are expected to buy. 

The large stores of course use other mediums of publicity besides 
the newspapers. Many of them issue regularly twice a year large cata- 
logues for use by mail-order buyers. Then there are innumerable 
booklets, circular letters, novelties, premiums, and in fact almost every 
known kind of publicity from a business card to a poster. 

Besides all these the store itself is used for advertising purposes. 
Costly decorations in windows and interiors, handsomely finished fixtures 
and furniture, cool and comfortable rest rooms, play rooms for children, 
exhibitions of works of art and demonstrations of goods and talent. 
Every convenience is looked after for taking care of the business of the 
store. Some stores have very strict rules of conduct laid down for their 
sales force. Any infraction of these rules results in instant dismissal. 
The customer must be protected from cross or cranky, careless or lazy 
salespeople. 

The telephone is simplifying shopping, and several stores now have 
’phones installed that number into the thousands. An idea of the amount 
of business done by telephone by some of the big department stores may 
be had from the fact that Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store has lately 
completed the installation of 2,000 ’phones and have contracted for 
1,000 more. There are over 100,000,000 feet, or nearly 19,000 miles of 
wire within the store. At each counter there has been located an instru- 
ment with automatic coin box attached, so that customers may call up 
any point with the utmost convenience. The monster switchboard is one 
of the "sights” of the store. It has a capacity of 12,000 ’phones, should 
that number be necessitated by the growth of the store. 

Individual cash registers are also being installed in all the principal 
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departments and at the more important counters, so that people do not 
have so long to wait for their change. 

Transfer slips can be used at most stores, which facilitates pur- 
chases and saves paying for articles as purchased at the different counters 
and waiting each time for change. 

Banking is rapidly being added as one of the features of the modern 
department store. This is merely for the purpose of acquiring capital 
(interest bejing allowed upon deposits), and of inducing people to patron- 
ize that particular store when they have money on deposit. The matter 
of credit purchasing is being simplified to some extent by this innovation. 

In this chapter we are reproducing a number of advertisements of 
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department store sales and other events. In doing so the writer has 
selected from a wide range of advertisements, selecting as nearly as 
possible from every locality, from every large city at least one specimen, 
so that the reader may at his leisure compare the different styles. 

. Much has been said about the difference in the style of advertising 
used in different cities. This difference is merely on the surface. It is 
not in essentials. Each class of people in one city is r^resented by a 
very similar cl,ass of people in another. Sometimes the size of this class 
differs, but hardly ever the make-up. The same advertising will appeal 
to the same, classes no matter where situated. 

The advertisement of the Emporium, St, Paul, Minn., is an excellent 
example , df department store advertising. Here we have the ever- 
present “Bargain Sale.” In this case it is a “Ninth” anniversary sale. 
The tvhole advertisement is typical of the bargain idea. 
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How TO ABvm^isn A Retail Store 


The Loeser, Brooklyn, N. Y., advertisement is another type of 
department store advertising. Here we have a certain class and tone to 
the advertisement that serves excellently to give prestige to the adver- 
tiser. There is no absence of prices, but the general make-up of the 
advertisement is more modern and much better than that of the Em- 
porium. 

Clarke & Co., Peoria, III, have an annual wash goods opening and 
sale for four days. ''Come and be your own judge’’ of the special 
values. That is not so bad, but just the same positive assertions are 
better for business than leaving it to the customer to decide on the value. 
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Charming Easier Soils and Dresses 
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Save OB Dress Coois aai Sttks 
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1 S% 

*1Earr®"’ ' iw 

: »A.VJ£SSr 


More HomoFomishiiigBafgains 


$20Saiifoni Axniiislarss 
1127 Uli 


mmi 

9.95 





Wait! Wait ! ‘Wait! This smacks of the country weekly, but after 
all why not inform the public of coming events? In larger cities this 
may not be a good plan, because the other fellow is sure to jump in a day 
or two beforehand. 

"The high cost of living has made us all think. Have you ever tried 
our store to see what you can get for your money ?” Good, Mr. Traxler, 
Dayton, Ohio, has a man who is after the trade. Public events and 
seasonable thoughts are good assistants when turned to good- account. 

The advertisement writer of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa., 
seems to get the personal touch into his advertisements. John Wana- 
maker does this, or that, or is going to do it. Read Golden Jubilee 
Promise, No. II. / 

One swallow does not make a summer, so here are more of them, or 
are they robins after all ? The idea is well worked out and attracts at- 
tention by its allusion to spring lines. 
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Here's a new one from Denver, Colo. — a Scientific Management 
Sale. Scientific management is explained tO' mean causing money and 
energy and brains to do their best — ^tO' bring the greatest returns. To 
both individual (customer) and corporation, it means economy and profit 
— efficiency. - And efficiency is the ultimate goal of all science. 

It is tasty in arrangement and for an albtype advertisement it lacks 
the usual accompaniment — ^monotony, 

Tazarus, Columbus, O. : This advertisement runs too much to items 
and lacks all convincing arguments and descriptions. Still, price is such 
a powerful argument that such advertisements are not likely to prove 
wasteful. 

All department store advertisements do not occupy a full page 
space. Many of their best advertisements occupy much smaller spaces. 
Take the Mandel Brothers', Chicago, 111., advertisement of gold-filled 
jewelry. If that advertisement would not draw trade then no advertise- 
ment would. The charm of that combination border and illustration 
could hardly be resisted. The text is so entirely different from usual 
^ffiargain" announcements that this very difference makes it convincing. 
The whole arrangement is first-class in every respect. 

The idea of offering but one item in an advertisement is good. It is 
as good for the large department store as it is for the small store. Take 
the advertisement of Gerber, Memphis, Tenn. Here we find a special in 
ladies' ' hosiery. This advertisement appearing by itself or among other 
advertisements is very valuable and it is a question whether it Avould get 
as close reading had it formed a part of a larger advertisement. 

Simpson Crawford Co., New York, offer a number of Friday sales 
said to be extraordinary. The rule border in this advertisement gives a 
pleasing effect. Each panel stands out well by itself yet appears a part 
of the whole. Note the use of the finn name in each panel. This is a 
good idea in a city where the department stores are many and page ad- 
vertisements shake hands with each other every morning. 

Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., offer '^Christmas candles 
to light your way to a happy Christmas." This firm has used this style 
of rule boxes in their advertisements for years and it is a question 
whether any of their offerings is ever asked for outside of their own 
store. 

^ When there is so much sameness in the offerings and no peculiar 
style of make-up is used in the advertisement, readers of the papers often 
ge;t confused, and ask for things advertised by ope store at another. 
This advertisement should give the student many hints on Christmas 
advertising. 

In Eaton's Daily Store News will be found something of very great 
interest to the children. This advertisement from the largest store in 
Canada is worthy the attention of advertisement writers everywhere 
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j.y^ l Birins Monday, July >3, and will continue for two weeks }»;^i 


Ncw^Proposkions. 

-for Money-Saving 

Will Be Presented feS® 

i~-29^ ‘O Our Patrons 

Each Day of This ^^3^ 

3^|£: „5c;?N3TRci |iii|ii ««rsa^ 
L . MANAGEMENT isssShO'” isniHSsSEcSt 




mANDEL ^BROTHERS 

Marvelouj aale of tfolJUfiUcdi jewelry, jf 

S his IS triUy JkA o(f«i‘ of RMMt *b*ort)iag btcKst froinx vttw- 
point of price m well as the character of ths merchandiw 
ivpiKfeoted The cimtmsta^eea inhicii made possible tkis jg^ BM 
excepciooal inducement 3t« most iatere^ A JF^ 

kimwmaaofactarer of Wfelmadekwdry accepted our 
offer, on hit entire made-op atoclt of Handsome pieces As jy.,, 
a mttilt we lecured the immeOiC assoitinent at about 
half their actual market value, w^kh. ^ ^ jnr^ " %.»: \ 

of course, meant a decided saving to na _ 

you. Choice of coUeetion, jf» t- 

TW. u. tMrOU N-*U«f. fcoM«lA.. m,U ^ I 
Wcalaei. aUUna'# Mpwt jAf Jr 

Ui jSr /y^y^ • 




Udics* CatiM Lisk H«s<« comes in rmbroierred iiiurp in * urge Iim 
of neat DCW dulffw; also emlMokitrtd lace boots, 7Se <;ualiiy 
Special a pair 45c ‘ , 

Udietf Imported real Maco Cotton Hose, an eaeelleiW weiring quilily 
comes in correct fall veighta reinforced tteek solei m4 (oei, fait blicli 
Sf^al $ pairs for St.ffO 




Children's School How for toy* and cw comes In the roost deslriUc 
bti weight*;, reinforced knees, heels and toes 

• Uttr 35c tittallnr. .Sftetal a pair 25c 

ChiWren'* School Hose, stylelcw- f IrJ* small rSbbid; bicycle ribbed for 
boyc' All rriofocMd knees, heels and toeit ahnolutely tut black 
Special a pair I2),c 
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How TO Advertise a Retail Store 


HAHAH rUMCO AND OacKUIriU. Mav KESTAUtANT •lOKI 

<S^ g y 7 > I Our Restsur^nt 



I Friday Extraordinary Sales 1 


Womeifaliiiits* 
at $|'§ 75^ 

-AVery Special ftiday Sale 

The Neyc« S«mt.PJtilae fiiiWle-BMMtfd Coitt. 

'^4 nnJ ii ,„rl, wm„ «,tl, „,,ch . ■ 

n<l,4>l.. initlj *h)te )iU|iii 



Simpson Crawford Co. s 

f==Spring Silks 

^n^Wondf^ful .Variety 

68c * yard; 

JT ''«*y speclil frlcUy. i 
*«r al.oo Black, 3d-Inch Imperial 
ji ^ 1 . , Sumh Silks 

foiJUiUh^nw for 4‘hi/rtfu nf mtffjuifttte 

•"Sts*! ***‘““** "* Cn»»e 

**"*i!‘^ Naw,h*« aoufh PoMf«c. ii H 

New S^nf poularda. 

T'liV!.'.". * '?»*' rf *'"■ 59c 


. 58e 


j ChMkVT’rine'TStVr* ' 

With rWi,". ■; 

“*»s==Simp 5 on Crawford Co.^ 

f=^$2 Underwear«=^ I 
FbrMen, [ 

He«vy Weight ^hirw end Dmwer* 


p=«===Boys^^ 

With ExtrVKriicker Pants 

Friday at 

85.00 is the R^itular Price 

tOK vT (nni) uoutlrn ini«tiirr> m ii numlwi ttf the 

* * laU».t «|u«l<lt hmi-Uil je.lift*. rut 

mitp. riill iiml »iir\ .oil'll. 3 pwf* ol extra tuU cut 
XnicltcrPantr. I'lir Imi.. 7 to i: tr.irA»U 

isrsssssSimpson Crawfofd Co.^ 

f==^Sale of ^rsets= 

[Her Maiesty 
yS Corsets, Usually 
^^^iPriced at $4.00 , 

jA \ KRr tiopiilur liranil, moilellril iii ttKorUaiKv mih j 
tho laint (exliiofiih SlAili.ii/.ir«nuceutil, lo« bu*l, 
Iniip .kirt o,rr hin«, <i.pKmllv •Ii'.iRBcil lo Jo 
,upvrttunu. flfwh Krinfimi’rt ( til ovci nMomn 

liee, Ven c<K)i| lor wiiUuin nnil full hiturc, K ,. 

honiiie TlirreurU Ilf hriuv Ritrten aiuihril JUnfiaDmi; || 

nliltiili and (tiihrnidro IrimnuMJ. Sii’r* I 

Anotber Special In Thii Sane Make 

4...1. ..I — 

•au(atliiii!ktfi<.Oulit.iii 

ir. » llllli. lUe* inv- || 

J. ‘ 1 . 79 II 

'«=assss 8 /wi/won Crawford Co:- 

(f Silk Hewiery^ 

rT" fi i Women’s^Pure 

• yC Thread Silk Hosiery 

■ ^^1 fh, Kioe ihttU.*MUi»' - 

El'tl. It»liin»<inl ilirr|i li.li, ififUr tun and 

A (U »lk HdM and (at 

all (he faaliionabir Icudi 



Dress Goods 


SSc'^ariiSS 

^ wr ■■iiM jm fan iMktfcka of 


Mlffll 11 HI I 
Jbiirn. of n 
Mrinb wir ’»"«! < 


isi- iniiri' I 

t ii'ntllli. fiK rliUiirra . I 

ilnidiiPuirnin 


flM Piwt )4 «i»4 34 SmUmc* 

iMtiaiX ef.aflM tmif’ «»*»*'■ » 




' 49 c 


'mree as>Ml»l It«n» ifii Black 1^** U^s 

(k Jj-lnea amton BnMieel«S >*'d 

rk aaSiCSOftaaonal taUm ■■ \ »» 

, eiaik^Anjasnea^^^ / 'Wv 

Three NiffyTllueTiwms *tS^]S«vln«» 

tl » ■ 
Crawford Co;sss^ 

V=Batiste Robes«!^r^ 

mscxvaT Batiste Rdb^s 

A NOTHEE lot ol time wonderful Robewon aalc k,^stttoi 
faacmalinx nner. 


faacmalins pi 

Vnu would ranect t» pay tJiite Iti 
Made nf .oft aliuMktUtc, tl 




Yottr 

Choice 


kU,'“? t'- 


35e 


M«Va sak Uate Half 
Hone j 

AaalrMtMl.ileuKItWIr ■ 


I ...V ncbly eipbroidiT«l in about IJ l)«4uilful| 
dMiRit.. Diiinl) doral pattern, 

Haadtoinc Freneh and Eyelet Embroid- 
«r,d Eatlerns Roliea embroidered m alt 
white and in about 10 diSeirot faihionaUti | crD 

■« on white. Wc promuc you that JJpi 

> Ruben arc evtruori'nary tuhieJ and 
oil to judge thrm for youtacl'C* ... J 

ssSimpson Crawford Co, 

»Embroideries==«»«^ 
5,000 Yds. Siic& 75 c Hand 
Machine Sample 
Strip JEmbroideries, ( 

TTHK iiatirfiomct natople alripa »i- CMi 

R M Call arc oBr ■* - ' ■ ' 

A the bend m 

„ bl. CaJl 

I HandaemelMehMaiSiBhraMfriaa .. 


« 7 ,', 


*1.39 


A ■eaktn Lot »l M 


I Mcfi't Pint Combed Coi. >*ea 
ton UblMtUAlon Suit, AVC 
I Mnliuai eeiakt. 1 1 la rreuUrty 
ten'a Derby Ribbed am 
hilru end Drawn! .Jirc 
airdlen wriakt air itiiilarly 


'^ss sssss Smpson Crawford Ca^ 
ff*=**£)riental Rugfs* 
Friday at $2l5 

|4IC,H.C.».\nE Penian rug., inually reluillng fru 
** to AM No I'm olihe. Their anft \eU el} , 

and e\i(Ui.dc colonnga adapt tkeui io the adornment of I 
- nliif .ehrinf ■ ■ 

Domestic kugs At « Reduced Price 

il. IJBl* llnjal 'liUen Itii^ Tbew aw^deiifriliriln. n«*AI I* 


I Womc«'a Fine Imperted Chlldien'e iHneea Ouailty I 
ScamleM Cotton Kofierv Lisle aa4 Cotton Hoticry 

Wfii lUukI, gartn leetl ml re. tell iMbieaii' ‘ 

iiil»!eKl^»l«.^bl«IU^taa aad ^^.JUe^n 

^sMsasSiwipson CmSorS Co. 
l^paaasWash Fabrics*****;?^ 

5;^.12lc Yd. 

Choose Prom the Following: 


, ...ih French HaneWt 

I Baby lelah. Clwny an« Filat Sigibiolderier-, 
,1 Beautiful New Wide Banda 
I WMtSliltilnra.Berln« .. 

I Chll4i*n'cDniia%l(lih!-l 
Achilla 


KiabiwlitinH C 


l•|Cat•leaClocbt lli,,tfrl 


ih Drew OInthamat tt in 
ir» I. (liuuK tru».' rcitut..'} 

I Merceflied Fnulanlii haailmiiic F 


ina.li' »Miiill.ritf««l'irlfa 




rxv 


, ,79c linokutRB aft 93c 

4-1 4 nl Hiil.llUnii»ruw. NH the •iwfi! gaugr tirjilin 
Irnai an ailyerUMil m eh™ ,W»Uerr. bm trrili, > 

In ihc ter,i™.l lljalftitB i»aimt«,,iiwf! m Ihc t lu 

:ji.:kTr«rU*' 55c j 

tasssssSimpson Crawford Co.= 

f=Bab 3 ^ Cawiages= 

$15 Reed H^'Pulh *'1 ^ .95 
than Sleeper, Specialat * -X 

•Sprtnsa and Geer Guirinteed tor Two Ye«rs 

Special reAurMofrtiBamieKm miVt' tkrm .tra(>il«|.Ity iu*a(, 
an<:wrw.ciirr><iii .gWMt bceakafr In a manwaw ferneyearcen 

^ TheTkam'Suli al"!"** bcNllm^bali 
ubl^ it laiSnl rebbr* 

'mrr&imp&on Crawford Co. 

N«w Pettlco*t5 of 
Sitin Messallwe. 

The PoRuler Pride U 14.00 
^IPWO hiindrcd jurt rewniyl from, a bi* manufacturer 
R at a ipecial pnee perndt, iln td sell them at )-S lest 
tkwt legulaely. Fiiiect quality rich nnd luatrous mraaRline 
aflin, in n range of btauliful two tow effecU, alao black 
Mwi white, dteip fUrr Soitnce with turkad acetioiial nilflca. 


*2.95 


nek ilsti4'lmlw«l{lcr^^ ClicmJim ^ 



1 I'OMw Tr«*»pi3^5p. 

iSmpson Crawford Co.^ 

-infants’ ;Dept> 

Q Qx» For^ Chii^en’s 
Cj t: 7 Vw White Lawn Dresses 


Childnn> White Linon Oream^ 

fit., long and .Iwirt coiita. and all tf.r tateat up-to-date m 
.. ruin Children! spring bale 

^‘sasssssSimpson Crawford Co.® 

f“Men*s Trousers^ 

At (The^Retfular 

SO oF. these 

. Gim\yO [Trousers is » 5.00 

E.ANCY rtripoi. auitabio for btiainna or with frock coat, 
A. oH-wool Him no tn ta. f ut« you ahould sot niaa 

Men’s Ftncy VtB#t9 at . ■ 1 * 

A ricaa-eii nf ibwt aM Fawy Veu, lue. frem JW f\l\ 
HtaMetiMt. Tli, Wad «e‘« Wra *r«iag at lilj 

■S.MRkitSAAO i 

'Mmpsm Crawford Co.* 

Cut Glass' 


25c 

YdL 


Simpson Crawford Co.aamrasP' 

ff=Picture Sale***"***^;, 

' At ''98c 

T.,V11GK (Hill varied aarortnimt Of pictuma—aU (rainotk 
*' Poritivcly tUo grunlMt bargidua tit New York at tki* 
prirc If Vou want a good picture at a price that wdl «j. 
light you don 't mini Uiit aalr. j| 

^asss^Simpson Crawford Co.’ea^ 

■ ==»Brags_ Bcds=s=‘ 

In Three —A. S'! 4^ • 

Good Stan, tii. ’ 1 R# Fndevjpniy 

, the Regular Price 1» «22.0Q 

1 'T'WtI-ISCH l■onfmuou4 tubing, fiw-cighth! inch <” 

I *• rudt, nMbaii’obnikf oir poat> Hiae. t.b, 4 0 and J 

*18.00 Morrii Chairs Reduoed 

•■mt framo, W»ui«(finy carved. «>iir arfnr, comph^e 

kl«UirMuf«4fiU4kto&4tCh«t««BAfaO{taft>'flrgotik4 I 

>m!oo Five^Hecc Parlor Suit for* 

{ detain •■Phiw Parlor lull, BaNbe. artutii! Iramri, beau- ^ 

"”’■* 49.73 I 

MisBion'ThreeePiticc 5uiM;Valutt tSU.OO , 

Coieiuiai •! Urg« Arm B«eW, Ana (.-Sair and Table Roefim 1 
*1)4 ikftir *rt wrftd Mtk teSttino motpetc\mr, jruaar«Rtn ' 

'mg vpbtiUU^^ 


*38.7) Bu^et* at Cut IVice 


tiiliiai « ladindwF.londre' 


^Simpson Crawford Co.s 

/P====»*Gro^^ 

Friday’s Special Oiferintfsl 


^ iomt l3rtnw^lnM;y B«T(*in*_ 

$^.45 For Rich Cut Glass 
4 ^ Ice Cream Trays 

Th«t Mmunutoriy «t OR I44nch Ovri ShaiDe. 



.*iivfh Amntie. 19ih to 20/h Sf.. Nn'W Ynrk Cifii 'm 



Department Stores 


A SILK HOSIERY ChriJtmas 

C THAT MEAN 



Chnstmas Candles 

TO LIGHT YOUR WAY tO 
A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 

rpHE time is too short 

* for tont juivtrtibmg 

, iriea to count tor very much. 

Pe«pi« want to .do their Chooidn^ 
5: ON THE SPOT^—aw* to he iunj 
that* llwy will (|o Amt to the olore 
that it) most Imeljr to satisfy their 
nm^ ' 

Thv suuostlon that you COME 
TO LOESER’S ia hased <in more 
than the hope of selling you some- 
thing. 

I the belief that thia Store Mntt 
•.SERVE you WEEK v. • • ' 

'The'ariiphs stocks and wsir high cliaracUr and 
fair pricing, the veell org^nlaed force of store help-- 
aro; the g™ arrangement and cotnfortB of the Store 
' itaif and the will U» make Loesrr servue the BEST 
■ iierYii}# are factors that ahould count and do count 
.vyben you come to the pneaiwra of the last days 
We-have sprinkled aomJcHRISTMAS CANDLES 
.1 j._ i—v. ^ happy 



-It i» 


B fhrutmo* gi/r» (»> e/ore people roery- 


Those Beautiful Dolls 

• Are Npw Marked HALF PRICE. 

T IIOUSANPB have SEFN THLM athi <n; 
joifd thmm m DOtUS (aAHUtS 
party In «nc of i dur 

Ing ••omi' ilA> ft No tMtr*' iJfi* m, I 

D«tls hftvr evatf bffwr** pftKi BrtwiU<n w ^t^lr 
A}td fww — they huu thut* 

purpo-sl in th» chh<Lit-«-lhHr 

«!« cut sKiuftrcljf in h»if » 

122.50 to $35 Values at $11.25 to $17.5<X 

Tk. rrmip H ■*•1' ."S "'ll "f r> ll «H "v* 

hIm '7 ew »(l 1 ..ii'.l I'. .IJ IJ ' » » tKi" • If 1 

"**“ *2^ Valur< at 13c to $3.98. 

V 


KealLaetondSpaniU Tauy 
$ 8 ^ 49 , ValuMS $io to $ 15 . 

• TVST TWRNTV-FtVB • nr 

.I* th«ae haedaocna >ans, tach 
^ a tnautthil gth tuneallon. 
'* ft tr* •unlllnnf kiiMl ntnitd 

X «a *jr«r 

tr yMrl HMkt, MoMtO ui' 
kIi'm aar^'aelte. 
II) to tlftMi) dollar 



> 


f meKf in ^ime for Christmas., 
Krell Auto-Grand and Solo-Grand 
PLAYER.PIAMOS 


(oSt:. Chiffon Pongees^ I4cj 

1 k3 kwi ili« tut'Oitr "* •"'* u Lf **'*' *'* * * • 

^ "•*'* ’“*• “ r ... 


New 1910 Robe Ideas 
Of Batiste and Persian Lawn. . 
mil^T the sruiNC iffb summer or 

i I»10 will K« markcdptodloilty lot the 
*** ihfcr lau n and baUxte Robae It perhapt 
beil ovKlrnced by the/bet ihatalnady. owtdg 
to the uiiutual ChrUlmaa donu-dt for Ihtm, 
ter have' had to rcordtr wrorat* linn which 
nxited aitareten befure W* had time to tell 
of their arrlvfil publicly > . . ^ 

«,{»» buiUMiti MMr vtytM PfiUi huftdt of 

f ifniMo Urt mHin «f osolktpod 

* (vNb va<b flow it'aoAoaivv ttoUvW for \li« 
maHmw of •§ jf»U aa jmpM wclUiir 

^:“"**. **. ✓ 

What Shall I Gwi? N 
A Pair of SHppeifS. 

W U KEUOHMEND Uww 

teriiirsiiajr,- 

hnetv oil obout them.- and Abit 
■ ‘ * no hettar SUppora to by 


They . . .. 

1HV» .tood the atUul i«n oi » 
'oreful Looter eaamlaallon at tp 
tvle and gooi matetlale. *, 

I ft. 

in !■{};, tye, 


f^urprisesm the Picture Store 
Every Way You Turn. 

■hL^oOm. Q t.ril’lltbl-.') Ill the Immio-e 


Added to the Loeser Line.. 

r lE ADVENT OF 'the KRANICH * BACH PIANt® 5n the' Loewr Swre u 
cloaely followed by. another Imjwnant arrival. We ahall have ready for ibapec- 
tion here tomhrrow Ihh KRELL PLAYER*tTANOS, 'which are- without any 
queation one of the three beet makca of Player-pianos in the wofid, and which now 


will bo found at 



LocMt'a in this vicinity. 

Our reaiion for fferuring throe Player- 
piano# foV dtatribulion through' this Store 
ia that they have many excluatve features, 
coWerW by basic patents, that enable the 
operator of a Krell to reprotiuce the human 
topch of a" aWlted pianist as it can be repro. 
duwd by no other ins trument In exlatence. 
,1 This Aumda touch Is what make.) the 
rffferqniM -between mechanical and per- 
- Ainal music. It is the one great feature 
t .at every user of a Flayer-piano looks for. 
It la w'bat Player-piano makers try to produce and a hat 
many of them claim thsy have produced- • ' . 

But those who come into ww Loemir Store will find that this 
individual human touch ia not a matter of elaima, but of facto, 
r You can Mtiafy yourself in Ave minutes that with the KreU 
Playcr-inahos you can play as a master. musician ■would play 
The Krell Player-piaiKm DO 'WHAT IS CLAm ED FOR THEM 
—and for that reaiion a»d that reason alone they hevc become members of the 
Loeser Piano fatr\ily; 

. There are atony other notably /tno onii tx^utfvt frulura of 11 e Krelt 
Pfayer.pianof iho,t unit olir^ )/iur enlhvamoi. os you mepover them, 

For example, the Krell inatrumenU have individual, detaduible and inter- 
changeable pneumatica. Bach note ia rpentod by a little .ndWidUat bellows amt 
ahould any oiyi not play' or get out of order, it ewrbe token oui*nd adjusted in ti 
moment without disturbing the others— which- is npl the case with any other 
Player-piano that we know of. 

The Krell Plaver-pianos Are esey to tune-vrMhout iwurAn*- any pact of the, 
playing mechRalom*-*nd this is a very udusuu! feature.- Thebetlowagre placed at 
the back— easy to grt at — or to remove if neoepsaiy— wUth ig'-giM unusual. In- 
stead of rubber 'tubing, metal tubes a« used that prsrtically never wear out. 

Krell Playeivmanos have nch, full tones and are of unusual durability. They 
can be operated likenny ordinary piano— and when so operated there is no appear- 
ance of the playing mechanism. .Bach instrumciu is fully gunrMteed for five years. 

We consiclpr' the 'brinsrihlf of the Krell to Bro6klyn one of the 
•most important achievements of thelxieser Store.. ,The instruments 
rang^in pnee from $650 to $1,000- 


Ve shall be gljrf to demonstrate them to-morrow. 



/Holly Wreaths & Jiistleto^ 

■ LEAVlYOURCHklSTMASORDERS ' 


rt luie^KAV * 
-r) I Hour i»< 


r/x* fapinr 10 lUfUt )«l 
llr Uk 




Savings in Bedcover! ngs. 
In Time for Christmas. 



Eoeryhody Scurrying 
To Choose. Handkerchiefs. 

"io.'Sti'Vliit, I9t. sor , >»{,. II ue u •: 


Here Are the Umbrellas to Give 

AND OPPORTONITY TO SAVE MONEY: 

S TTiOR t'ATHBR OR MOTHER, or for son or 
ilaughter then J* no, tifi th»l wuato bo 
■*“ 'HINT «r a WttomM tlun a good, acn-fco- 
aWi-T'mitniia ‘ - 

V.*' *7?^ ClUHAK. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

• A SMALL AND FlNg COLUECTION 
AT A 25 PER CENT. SWING.V . - 

I N ADDfricm to the' rvfutor lock* ofDto, 
moBd dew«||y_v(bteh jou will Jlrd eaWnitvo 
and choieexis to Chri<ttiUM Kv«-;w« kov* ■ 
-•mall but veiy Oiw coHwtlim at DlSmotiU Jawals 
that wo cao- veil for a imralght fourth oH of j-tga- 
larprlns. 

Thoy forae from an importer who It glvln* 
up th« buetimw • 

The aU)n(.s are of \trr fm« quaUtv and ihe mitiuff un. 
vuiatlyiMiautiruL At tha price* then Oiamontia arc a (litt 
We lnve«m*»t aawtll aabeauUful /o[ glftfi.” - . 

si fS 

^tr..Hl.,akBuU«MfTOo ... ..... ^..owirSy 


r Men’s $5 House Coats at $2.95. 

' - Tt*.''T ONE endue date WN they 

■f "ey ' ,1 will go before nto^n limorn-w Thfv arc 
MK IIS' ^ well'mida. o! good doubt" (mn) fabru-x, by 
JH'IBL 'dna of our rtgultr makm. And there t» a va- 

We have witd «•' eri.l imt.ili' I >.»• lar CokIu 
at a murh hkther prr-e, It in i\tn good luck 
. that thoc armed a* thev did , 

o( «» ««. 


««uk*ly *) Su«p*ndfrs in 
«nl.r!y*l* Wh,M bimt i 
aa.M ta aio rioiy niir b« 




/ Fitted Bass 's 
»i3 to »57v«ii 

ftn*.. g^ dMpnl, 

.5d««;;;i:£‘r«r.^ssirsL.: 


„ 'and Suit Coses, 

'«l}lM.H0tbW9;». 

.... 


5 Pound Chriittnu Boxw* 
Of Chocototv* ap4 bonbon* 
At it. Three Dollar* Valuev 


.71^: 



Spe^l C^UKMj V;|wI^\ 

rKaTaillS * ' u'raw^ 
aMftSLw. , 

»i aa (• a*.ao 




uses, ^ 

Ir&lf 

1 1 j 



(Murmaw Sifher Vagf 
POR LAST MINUTE BtjYrRS. 

in rpKlal |i»up* and nUt a* ntn 



Saw Your Time and Strength 
At the Second floor Gift Taoles. 

TN ORDER TO PROVIDE tummti- 

I ernr (Of the taU duya of < ht!iim*J.*h»iimng. 

w» hme auanged a nuwlter utTKrhi UWe« 
on the aecwvJ Ouar, l»dn\ " ill« nta.iv arttilr* for 
gift rhonainy Many of tbe-u- urtlch-i ute at 
siRwlal ntKw. Many of Ihcm aw ho\«d All 
were aelected nilh tart ar being inclurted )n 
prebiaMe "ijant ihifuca,'' and lh«M< wim kxik 
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How TO Advertise a Retail Store 


E ATONES DAILY STORE NEWS L^OJ 

News That Will Make The Little Ones Happy-^Toyland Opens SOdrday 




Of Special laterest in a Wander 
Through Tojtand 


Jatt ftOMM, 

play f'< aoi a full 4hawtng by 

any mtaAs. Pitafy morr tarn- 

Jug, 

The Giraffe thd His 
Native Hitter 

btr*t he ft hiK*fcU«T 'rtfU Inw 
ifTwit Itob Ioi 1!» »n4 Uih muine 
nu(4(, wht>-I< h« Kvvhigi ta«rk UM 

fow jii^l tm if he wuet kooff 

to KtArt'^fT like the iria4. A:^ 

•*Iie li^ek >«.j' iwimji hk aeck u 
M If* e*y "I’» rNwly.** 

0e Sure to See the 
Botey Nan 

*^T After Satsupky be nny be 
jen'i. Hi)nieb«<1jr Muy wuat him 
m A JTiUtawren Mfitre erow. He 
iWKit hr feot, or evoa teller. H» wkhI 
tuffr* 4 Old gUe here eay ae^ ta be afreid of bun. 

‘Toylnnd Haa Ita Sewing Machine 

. Of MU»<1,U hee. 8ewht( zueriilmm ikt-wtll 
TTieUy bew Net aiulor-beUcve meublM-e. C^ver 
little Wntbt** will (ell you tbet tb««> ew dollr 
rf'letbr* to nmhe. eud tbew ett thn nutditBoe ht do 
tltO*l'tf»»g. 

Teddy Beara Tired o]f WalkingJ 

y aayi bS'lme hi iwyr» 

IhbJ raw y**r Aw) ynu*U *<iifrely Micre ib<'ir 
■iiiifwifleuK’l 'Dii.v luivo iiwi(iim tbeoiwHvut an 
wlMibeudertnAllyrrooetywi to pull them. Uii* 
i<.U«\ra.t«Hb<7Ai'C. Theileel 

Mr. and Mrs. Lion and Their Cuba 

Vcat Die Lion feiMity bee moved to lEViyUtMl To 
•ere Jil r. Uop mnye ble lined up end down end oitro hlo 
moulb eboiliug hie hij; white Ueth you would •tbhik he 
vjw jtuing (<» I lit i»M.H l-wly up- Nodtlnit of Uw fcimt, 

1 Ic w iVwi l^etUT tiviii e ouvA* linie. Yoo tsen pet him 
4uid he pdold imrrp tnuob you iXoo’t forget to ire the ' 

Be Sure and SeoaTonaer 

iMv.b a fujmy ^Agl W^yhe meny would ht* imKivT 
♦Jio'iicii t(» nell lum * yi llnw dee. But he caji >1o HUngr 
btlii r loyliiod. dopi rtin't do Whee yo* w«Dt linn to 
go w In. wiJ) ftit up (vnd opett hevTnotith end mil Jii» 
V'M would <biok tbei he 'wm (folag U. bark ili.’ 
»«r» III \t mimitc . 

Thia Etephanf Oet'a Angry 

* <ili* yrhal'io tlidtt" meljy 'Toykad vjeitom an 
-■ert .*0 i..ji*-leipj iilHtupOty In «11 ttkollbood it will 
4.0 tbivl^jlpd blopfuMtjddriiUC vent to hie fuetistflpe . 
I .iiiL wd'*41impiug‘h«ti«re and moving hi* trank »t 
*]>«ari|i< tffik, Iwd|«Bn't1iR look tierue, tboufi^ht 
* itHftra th' 'tb uoneod to be efreirt ol him. 



Of Spedtt htereit in « Wilder 
TliroivliTpyiaid 


13 


Toy Dishes That Look Like China 

;juEtbey’>' " e, thouub thi» have the eppeanuipo 
eiv.i hetwity « ••••li I of rpAl Cooiport Vhiu*. du^f uii- 
jiinolwniw. ’ ^'*"'11 It! Miiniraed et ii» lu-.iuti. Ami 
moot nmictetit «l .lU imbfuekAbto. 


I 


And OKI The Canopy Bed 


jl bed fur mn« of the boiuviRK 

tWOlIoi'^A Rf ItV A bi'd fit f'lr I lirtU* J*nn- 

•< b> '•!' 'll '*» It .1 I'rwiflh bed nf ifotui bfaiw anil 
rwmiilbd ovot- viih limk Hetin. '•'hi' Coverlet' te of 

..egmwMo 

Toyiand Has Great Guns 

.Vr et" (tfi'il ',M»b 'I'lnpn'wl Otr They jirc 
iitoil ou >-rtitu,!Uow wttTiiiKfH, nnJ Mnll tlunw 
i.ivlla a, I'lnu iliHienre, KficH ftm foy bbye to pUy 


3S?; 


A Bear That Climbs a Pole 


ll|b} hi 

e«eltu 


‘Okr la If tl|ilir 


1 <!i4u till- t-lifH b««w di* Thty 


IQ er lin’d 


foxy Granda and the Greasy Pole 

, Va.» 11 VM|. I Ij Ill-Ill I, »' ■ fl- rr'ttoxy Umn'lpii in*. 

Ill til* ti , .,r .,ini .optent to i,uy ib«*a'. 
\iuri.-*ifi 1 «■ till- ►•Ml'* I.,* l•ll^^ly enywbero Amund, 
nod eroutid ii« gon* aod nevnr i-ntmi to ttr*. 


A Maittifictnf DUptay of Toys Gaihprpd From Evtiy 
Toy Markst of Note. Santa. CUttr Land Has BmpiUd 
/fa Murnmoik Store of TrraaiP’af Into BaiofCt 

It’s tiM* o^ioo th»t ell Omi littk fiilu In towQ look forward to, KRMmd 
luvl ebout Uie fnu-tnl^ivloe S«Neon->tlirt opeainc of the Vkxaa Toytend. 
lilonifw to iw thi»i<-BMa Out we hero m-t ovorythlnit tluit Sente Oleoe oaold 
tbjok of t<- roeki thoUttneyMploheppy. It'eiwondoriendof toyewohevo 
jrathetod iimlot a"-* More toy* tlwji wo hero over iibowa before et tWe 
Ni'jUKia. yiKl 41 a iiiiKbr nor« ue helf. A dleplpy of toys euch ei Wlsaipoc 
liM never oeok 

Onf bpyorhd I spent ineity week* la Europe end Attwkm In eonei i^l l wt 
toftrtber tMi'»n|iiitie«nt i-nUcetion of fun-»ek*n end ble eueowe bfg’booa 
tm tutrki-il tlud /mi'& find htro preotteelly *(107 new. aoreky thfa 8 «nta 
Cletu wilt e«t etrpreweton by in ueking i^i liit {Ht Utrte tUi eoeeen. 

Two NcttJFsalarci sf Special htereat t» Old agil TeMf AMu^ 

The* Doff t Palace and Machinery HaB 


n .4 D«D'* I’llM* km W-n *ii|Miii)k)ly bue^(i^Jbo»* *>>» |Mt wfwr *( Me 
tKetlijvtMMtolerlwe^'kiiiMewn. Itutk •< efl knide ead awidM***. pMiU 
IShMmi 1W(I«*. -elWiO IMi*^**\ww|(hdt^M*Mifr4«l*b*nMW«yww, 
aiM»~ 00 »M 4 e*HViiMdi>um. Aed. MMkImIr betel Tbea-gMe* we aetat. 
.Hwe Hep O' Mr ThnM IMte. Never lew ear eyhiO* beOwe, Aed w eatel 

. tMlWtewiihwweeritolbtMeBUMrdtvMeA.'IMrlMfeweekHfH 
bkeebUKtdeMMtiirv-irUlhniirbeeiile tetere-tMweemifb. AadtevOrwwf 
Mte we Vteipb- (vielr. Vmll eeiiFwIy beKen It, toeny eni dirwed te ter. And. 
«i> I tbte er* te« UmpMl Kulv, * wbela wiinnr «t tii«n, Aftd «p thew e tribe 
*t Tndteee, WeTl jnrt wbUiier K in’rw*. tJny eri- n eefnf M be THnMd m eey et 
tK» terpt M fewilr. Aai\ in drvMd MW Wv ceoUa't W* Ui teU yee Wir 
weer Aweiore. Bewee ee Uwtith tee Ml*' (eoet wUl be belt foH e( IMk. 

rtr,«f eourte, will (r lure ia turee—tee t i n lei l teli t (UP Ml 


MeibtllteT Bett-How U» beye-wid teitr dede eaowoOl.teM ie e walk 
tefooib MerMnerr UilL Meeliuket tere him. to (iww ate leereir otere in. 
t> r*edat u «b« lelile ebepe rvety yur. In* iw well. «r litatwr edMeUoeel «e)et 
-nic Olipler «t ter* tOia rat to tiuntierry Atll m «<rteia te ederaleu Ml ta- 
wnec Oh rM*M wtaaL Uervete oC^iafeiniir aod elerencw. Met mtnbf (7 
way et ImteeUeei rim'S T«r Tate pbeeex. -re geO tWeaiteye, bewever, deee 
tlMee kUeetWe, ter e epluBibd ulepbetel.etrftee mut be «enW ea tfeei Vke ecOer 
te ge'aUW . All p«ee «( Teyteml eni-lte kepi iii coaneosMOeg wi«i teeh ii*W 
wkb tbU entih flf eiriMn rnffuini, a l eriSe aietorv, dyaHsee. tliertV eeamleftr ■* 
owl It Oier Awl e twn* errvtce rsonint every wey tlijAl In tli« oefope 
I. Mall «r iqHrv. • aHeialut* tetet, ta wlurlt yeu'ii ftad tuhnmnm boeee 
lU iO Mera ead net etay Mra. h-ile «!■ ,>1 ectanen a«i aotvw eieanen- 
I mine' enrail Joel e« ten woteiUtt. I >'vev«. wa eaaiwt tell fbo «U 
awllienmToykad'elieke. ldteu<*|tet<aBWriM u atert ter you. 





Mr. HfAd-nr-tU^Homer-Brinjithe'lJliiOJSSbwwjii Saturday to 000 the 
ojitminK iliNplnj-R of the seesoji's new tpyi* TypTI be ea i|^lij(btoit a* they 
will hi- with whet youl] «ce, we feel own jvalC 'eptne end gcrtTyatOMOll 
. over 10 the eMhiisiiium of eiewlag the flnoot toynpotnait Wtooipig hae ow 

SCfJI. 

No need to fiiink of bnyl^ unlees* yod mUy nuihi Tme- b bpoulvvt dey-y 


Thanksgiving Day in the Lunch and 
Wit Booms 

Piwewl nnmeeulaeiMriri'Bvoam’iinw'.nf mwe* ia.i l.a.|i imm a m lot ‘tetiietey 
in tea Beann T.onek eed «riU ilebnie 0»we>p* .hiv T>riU»|li»l1* l> itn*r, faelcad 
in lunH *t>|VMniiK muearr 4*1 WVV' 1 111 H lam X)! 

Th* SSMkM Dipper is A* iJipcfi Booiu 

mm VXOOTAJBXJM 

-Croew at Ovriel Cnemed MMked rneMM-e 

' J-itwaip* In O-an. 

AtUiW 

t SoeoiY^ Turkey (K»>»tetel (njUiOellne, I'lrifl^f Paiea Skiwe 
Deen teirnnkta Pie Oivna Appla Pie 

le Apnle Pa-Bte ■ WnlU ud Jbnlrv T«t nr Coffee 

80 c . 


t|i tn-iuteoaiy 


( .fT. EATON 


teyofMcf yoefUnar* 

y^htimpoaaikk. tMaapmmg 

M ta Mahi yauMgpuitttmL 

Every Boy 5iio«I4 
HiveMccceiMi 

Whnt M Koeewof Amedpwb* 
tioael toy with wUeh it i*|Ma 
•Ibte to buM ahttort effiarite 
would eeoiii. SoiM aFaMHWSlMt 
wo heivc Keep buflt wifa J* 

ON nindmBM, WluMl 1 

Coal OhpieH, Cetr ' 
the hHffel Tower, T 
pletobookof'ii^ 
eeehMtoOf POWHM. 

Hem*snltiH^ Pnli 


Maybe It ptm he who biomU Iw tie! ttt hi 
pf|^thette«hedthlowook. UefatewMlMp 

thnuabi bio white eftixo. IbUgefahlr'M » 
homeiwteldtof tojfiiBidlbrth^ ' 

Ohl And 

WhoNf ( JnM whomyM iropldosipwil to MT 
-wmookoyllkihiaa-upae^ BoMdottw^* 

my fawntt mne 0^1 

Piaaee te Toyhwl 

At pnaont'ibiKre turn imm at wkma Iw tay' 

See tbe R«ttiof»tientt 

Red'I'pp-tiHteua-tehat • big wemo foreunh « »Mei* 
dldneoh^. VI'hetdoeolt dot WHh e Mit <4 oba^rio 
leaipt end iwfieetore it magiiiftee any poet rent yi«e ghw 
It into Meicie Lantern ilkiee, eoloni and eUL TmnV 

a y no end of fine eBtertelamont in a BadtoftioMe 
g Winter mootha. 

The AU ir^ Bolle 

IM'eUi'Wood doQ M ocmMihfaift new, end wkot wflt 
prove a moot wdeone Icetmt theaw domawafnalwvlfar 
unbreakablo. Afi tbeif jedntem niafaoCiM^ liUr 
Jaaea eN rtarf natural end life-like. 

Swing Bncicing Horace 

' Honm era like Ihe popy oC awtoMy 


A DimintftiYe Stensn Bnglm 

OTitei m j-onplete a model w ever tamed a fnetoiy 
wborf, only on a very miirh iuiMll«F nealev And my, 
but tbe boy will enjoy etarting it and ot eypiag M^ a ^ 


.eyplalaiiig it to otbor boy*. And tb* t! 


Hiii DoHie'e Traiifc; 

]('i a fifil'Rcdgcd gmwn-up trunk with 0 


towete, and vnrj tmik nMjwieite 


An Electric Trtin 

. ItMinbcirtlacbcdtothebuuJwi-utTpiitwheteM wm 
run around oontinuonely on a eireular traek. Thio (mnt 
i» complete with tender and can, and ia a aiitariU » 
preaentatlon of a foll-*lt«d train. 

A Doll Which“WeU» tng Ttll^ . 

She wetrA a label, thm UtUn prodigy of oia dott 
world, to the vSeet that If you give ber ypor hand ahw. 
win walk, And ‘provided only tihat ypu mneatdwr-tv 
, wind a epring, she will indeed trite along a<i*d 4 i*ay a» 
anv HUk mtem tbe atreet ^ hao • AMHir wbte 
cvM, and-who aa the waUtii haw 
MimmA" and ^Bana’’ .IMa 
leae mue laaie* are prettily gowned and wem o i ite m 
;g bate, and b«v« aweot UtOe fiiM and gtemy ««« 9 h 














Department Stores 
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Cartter, Holwill & Co., Durban, Natal, South Africa, are going 
out strongly after the corset trade of their territory. At first glance one 
would suppose this was a composite advertisement, but it is the advertise- 
ment of one firm. This page should have a border to hold it togethp*. 
It looks very much as if it was tumbling to pieces. The amount of white 
space allowed to go to waste would not be tolerated by American firms. 
It is waste in this case, because it gives the whole advertisement a broken 
up, choppy effect. 
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How TO Advi^rtise) a Retait Store 


The advertisement of a store plan occupying a whole page is a new 
thing in advertising and not a bad idea at that. It may save some con- 
gestion at the entrances at any rate. It is given here for the idea it 
contains. 


JMMsm Shepard Norwell Company Stores 
















D^^PARTMEiNT Sl^OmS 3^5 

Cobb’s “Style Store,” Montgomery, Ala., feature spring lines in the 
handsome advertisement out of which steps^ the handsome ’^.dy. nis 
combination of a border and an illustration is worth some thought. ^ 
Friday is a busy day in department stores, because advertising brings 
out the people to snap up the hundreds of ''specials’^ offei'ed on that day. 




itm 




Opfining ilonday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 

March 13, 14, IS-of the New ^ 

SPRING SEASON; 


COBBS' ‘STYLE STORE’ 

— g 

" E now have on display a eompletc new season’s showing of cverythmR 
that stylish women wave for; everything in the most (ashion^le that 

pleases the eye of particular womankind. All the newest •Spring 

“™““ styles are here, the latest creations in ali that Fashion demands, the 
,«( ,11 New Things that have been marked amrored by tbo*e whoes approval 
settUes the styles. 

Uiy mitim n i'tt Ur,. «Ml ummi .1 >1 <1, Utnt «4>mW .W iviwmS ..i« 1,I> <ui B, (k, w«i tulni>t uiUn. 

IT?, I * ?* •>*, ««|U <•«••• n» II>4« Ik.- v«» W» Wi, IW iW l»«« •! thi. 

fukim km SmkpW. wS h, wk* Mm SWnMimim » mm. u2 JntMt ik< "SnrU Jnw." .bn ih« wiSm 

•**“*•“• •'«<>' **U "Mk u Ik w .dw -Hk iJnM mrrmmwn 

' SinMiiM mJ k«Mr •( n, Hw mm u 4 m*mm «. i>m» itiu .k ,««. mIm ml m. buk ua 

tmikm H. 41 Mdl « m wwlkr unwiW wWi •».)• k^M mxM iMimM .. V Uw 4 ,m 4>*> UUw ’Ml) 

rwM JNO. L. C08SS & CO. 

■WHAT THE *^TYLE STORE’^ B NOW SHOWING ’ 




oeiHriMM snu aiM Mkib lu.' $o corsets « 41 m 

SUIu. VWn, HumUM* .k m U ih. Uvw tv* w 
SnHSkM, rw^ laSMM SS 00 . S 40 Q .mI .. , 


».-EMe CpUARS. W.W. 
V • SS rs M,l'< mWm.} mmI. Iff 

seccEs.. «ir»«ii«:s. 

• mi LORD ByRON COLLARS, ik. 


SnHSkM, rHMH UiAiM 

nwlHt. (turn LUw tU 
Clilktfk 

BROWN MARQtMErrE. 
kuM mm ktWM MumIm mS m 
Urn mmwm 4. . S7> 00 
TAN MARajlSF.TTE. mt> 
urn MmAm mtilMimm 
«•! Wat m w iM i. ikm kiiiik.a 
UmmCmA Mb 4 nMnU mi blak 


I SJO 0 .S 400 .mI 

I UNDERSKIRTS. W. .Mml. UNEN TORCHON 1>C£5. 

kmMv wiliwwa. kc^iilj^aWM, b<.m4 iwnlm M m.li^ 

' -tS >• SJ.f> ROLW THREAD VAU 

DOMTHT' PANTS. .U|wU> LACES, dm y mrlm mm M. tit- 


wv w»a*. iuMUJ.QiiiauR!. 


Rcw lemr. knitwoil col- 

UkS, UCB, lUTHn GIOM 

An BoneoL 

tMTTJklu h RmhM vat u 
Skwi nu VMkLih.r nhn >m 
Mint rnutk. rHkU* (mm trf 
IbiMltL 


It* N it AmW Um un<m Cni 
t>«-»Tb SuSi'CnU tmiM M<» 
I Tn »M BMltM nu OmBit Cnh 


; can xDcsAn 
: ODU KATtnes 










365 How TO Advertise a Retail Store 


The May Co., Cleveland, O., offer lOO bargains — very remarkable 
bargains — for Friday only. Here is an advertisement that would ordi- 
narily be monotonous but for the very special interest that the word 
bargain injects into it. ^Not many of those little squares were over- 
looked by the reader of The Cleveland News. 




CletQ Sweep Sale On Rugs 

Thii ttora hu always aold Ruga oa a vary eloa* Mtr-, 
tin. tb« prtoea w« quota ooir ant ao vary much balo« what 
good ruga caa ha had that It would par you to aapaly 
jouraalffor the future 



tjHND If are going to doaa out aUVummfrKOOdarrgoidftwo/ coat ond pro 
/Ar. It la oar Sami AuBttaf Clearaaoa but baM altttlatatar that 
uinal. ao «t are tba more datwralaad and have prioad all larplui 
atock and aummar materlala at lower pricae than avar befort, 
Donotjuat gUnew ovar tfaeaa oKeria|a, but go mttrtwrgitm 
•rr/utty— Thl* aala wilt aava jow much money — our loan now maana a (tala to ui 
■ the and aa it ■nabtca sa to ahow yon aU dew gooda at the baginuing of another 
aaaoa. Ba oo hand early. 

Yuura truly, 

OEO U REYNOLDS. 


Kitcbei Ware Specials 


90c Bloo Oraaftw Katttaw, white lined, fi eiae oal]' . i8« 

8S« Blaa Watar Paula, white limed, ID qt. abia e«a 

14 qt. Granlta Ptah Paiu. Me vatM 

17 qt. 7So Gnmta JDiah Pane 40a 

at qt. «5 I®c 

eso No S OraniM Toe KetUta. — 4IMi 

10 qt Tin Milk Pall ia« 


Sale Begins Aug. 29 Six Days Only Ends Sept 3 


GioslianSy. Uwns. Dimities; Calicoes 
Fottlirds and Sbaotones, 

Silks.; White. Goods Linens at 

i~i, 1-3 and 1-2 Prices 


2de Auohterwnolity Linen in'aeveral good lata ahadae, 
a ganuioe Ramie dloiah, vary much Ilka tha dollar I Al 

llnaoe, aala prioa ptr yard „„ | £ 

LoaaSeFuMDrM Giogbama 

AU Hi and ISe rtae Oreta Ginghaou 

lOo Draai aughama, lata ttylaa 

tee Poniard Buka, in dark and light ahadaa, ean be 

wore any time, eala prioa 

4Se abaoteur Sllka to elct*' at 

15e Pansy Ptason Snltieg. very Sna goodt, pretty 


^ Imported Iriah Oimitlaa, thaae are tba toaat dimt. 

tiaa we va aver ahown, you wiU Ilka tham 

All baat Tie Catioa, red. blue and grey to go at par yd . 

Me Ahirting niidraa only 

Me DimtUae, whita grouada with amall black Sgurea 

or cbMke at 

tie Pina White goodt la ehaeki, plaloi aad atripaa, 

thla aaaaoea aewaat ilylaa, lalt price.. 

lie Pina White Oooda, nawaat ttylaa .... 

tie Plain Whita Parataa Lawn 

10 e India Llnona <ie 



HIGH CLASSREMNAMTS 


MO yards tne Percala for walit* aad^drhwei, abont tO dlf^^ A Grett Stle oi Reiiiits of Every Doscriptioa 

Ifl® TKEWgIiaataadbaatlolofremaaalewehavaaVaroffeTadarelathteaale. Wahava #oM 

tha price, win oe a yire. | u I „(,re piece goodt tbli aaaaoe than My ptwvloea at mob. eonreqaently have emre eed. or 

M... remnaoU to aall, thaae rtmaaala are « t» 10 and It yaidt le laogth and a one l at at glnghama, 

new rill ulOEIIlinS Uwat, draaa gooda, whita goodt, peiealta lleane, diai'tM, etc. Alt dealrable mattriala aed 

- ....... . make nplendid aefaool d re ant a . 

Thtooly way toaotlramaaaielalepnl'UttleprkiMM th/m, Yoa will find tv# have 
gone tha limit on thaae remnanla. 


Absorbent Crash 8 l- 3 c 

About 800 yard, bait Abaorant Unaa creah, never 
■old for lata titan lOo, uinally llio a yard, limit Oio 
lOyarda to a eualomtr. at........ 0 


MisDii Skeets. Flllow uses 

rricalVtfy.L«w 

SOO yda. geod VaUaaehad Koalla, IdydtRtr II 

« Ida good B l eae b ad Mmlln for 

MoBIlMlMdnilowCBaaa 

lie nOeaToiMM ........ .... . '..’.’,..7.. 7.'.'..7'.’. 


Meis Clofbiai la tbe 

CLEAN SWEEP SALE 

Hare M« oihrtaga •* rare aa atrawberrlea la Daeewber— 
t'iethligaegMi an le male, oCared atadiaeauatof nearly 
half, new aad waalad iMrehaadiaa, eholea aiylaa. 

liaaW 11.00 I>reaa..rMla auw n.M 


** * A A SO " *• ** S.OO 

Waa'a MO aad MS aella SII.SO 
Maa'atlSOO Balia •10.00 
livery eae of thee* anlta'atyllah and datirabi# 


Cl^ii Sweep Smie iMtlee* 
WmUtM 

WhM Uagarla Waiau ....... i 



8p«idUabMbMarididMt*8ta«k1bBilaaad BItMt KaeM-: 
Um Wadaia. IMW lalt aw apMM prVwi dtilag 
gS0aMii<Hk4enarMvad aa eaab. 



Hew RonI ScwiBf NacliMS 

Hama SMaarat any prieaaadaar p etoa wiy maabkwirll 


AOeadlMdlM. ratty yaaMataad. wIlA aO alWaelnaeaMia,. 
bMHillfal eali Aayi. drop Iwed, aair tVvadlfig thaiate ... IIS SO 
A BegahiylBSfMtbiad aMohtde. 10yrar«aaniti4e.(taU«a^ 
eoeapMa BiUuMtacbaaaaii. Brep Mmd. ate . oar price., ..gHtSA 

SAfhOOliaA SdiaarevaatcMatleUft drop.bead ealAaf* qmmr- 

;ttr.aawad caSr* g a ld att otJi. ydaco potlab, fwtMfaredt M*lMitr> 

jasc. W rwtr gatremiaa, ew p«i«e ccly....... ..IBAW 

••SHawBCyalABdriwwM,aaMMail«lt|t« a SOak rewMaay 

aiiMCit a i t d naaai B caa p lata BNnrlag MtcMa* evar treltii, Ocddhaa 
aalt, plao pclhh, Pdaa e li leg alaa< vataat Hcei dtitaiwr lUr wi 
tacbmealB,«ar*peclalaa»k>riea omly,,....., ....„.».SMU0a 


Peoples Cash Store, Rices Landing, Pa. 
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The advertisements of Tiedtke’s, Toledo, O. ; The People’s Cash 
Store, Rices Landing, Pa.; Warren M. Crosby Co., and Kaufmann, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Benner, Begg & Garvin, Grand Forks, N. D., all 
contain good ideas for special sales of one kind or another. 
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I l' itemiA VeeK.of S«le Siam--Cafixns ia the For«t{r<KiMi 

•* ■ ■MOW *MrtT getw iHekMt oa » Till* tjua b«y«t» «*o<l anfflod Ui* nw pU« * ««» 

(jner H “SoW t»gt »«r« tiMi on »« IW that Wf , 

D<w‘t nu (hH «rr«r- fl ImIM away IiM «iMW wutv t wm nw Tl>< whal* flaw Wawd a<i£ y%wogi j 
imiHty IHUUM yan «« I iac aatbMiiuQi. Thtatia«frtd«nUyiJli**»lljlBj point ter nfl th« m* wym txWm^ ■ 
Am JIM ntUy lor tM J bufli, OamU bad no obaao* U*t wnok, And maar of tb* t*ty bm* fc Kb* ■ 

toDiii •attrti mtMt tilt. J Qnat'KdCw itock *ri la uipoin. thU fr««k w«'U paih tb«» \o tbo foi*. X»h • 
w.n Md nmd SprUgr u tbonck yott e«m» tn to tor «*», Bstolooai# or satUiifi, »» tirwi yoa. to ennoMk i 

.. — • t HuBdi»l* of wU* tidH b* diii&od thl* woofc Ooior TMioty will iaclndo tvwywM | 

f root 4u odt* of Om ntetor to tito oibor. P »tton»* w* »U pWotlac- Pnooo **» oloctrf- 




Sanfvroodtl’ 

‘ V#m>®r- '« 


i.! Her* AtctAFrirofTtf'MorTvw'i^Vanii. Niinb«t«“ ' ** -f 

Rll^BeioW.WlloIf;S&lelMc« ' , Axmimitr Car^* . 4 WatoiiV«l<r»t Carpets • tnissels Car^iets Llaoteam ^pmMi 

tbrne ivt Itrtf fumiL Stode up in onf'own ,M)358t»do~Sl,‘ni*nIS ODa CQa dSs 0»d*-^J5, *«!?» “" OAa SfcOt»do-->ISiJ?J?T»ir5 ' 

OmBt-McKro nork. Pneo okoot HnlfVnluri. L-rJA *wo.»*««'dM. #•* ' -t jn I 

•»ru>8Nom»iift aiJS0h»d»--i!urroiCl»ilOio . . QQ<t «ry!> r. ttOt* v 

xUnrdhrM PojioS mmMmim M |n M ’■blUu 32 TSfSli'SX ^ " ."w» Mrrii.*V< “ . *0W '^"ITiiSIi.Hrro^o™.,. 

2f5xtn2:‘7r:.!:t:.“nof 2?s-r:;«:te.i.n sssrSwt^gSc* 

Gruit-McKee’a S27 S0Axminster Rugs To-Morrow at dr. 50 

Om SucaMorAM •n4i#4f| t Tutt 40 in th« lot U watuoouta nay lec them Mon^tkoooo loft at aoonttaoo. Extra floe cnde—iteo tlJxlOA Evtiy ona ' 

tlMO. j«i Amm Inai tm •mpfti n tmm- thtoV# |lj ooataitif, hy aetuaj t&euuroBoitt worth of oarpot HaodiMae Pwlor, Bedroom. Dm^X Room aJidbbmypattenM. Ah' IIISSm 
M nduMidnu U diMiHr lmpMMM.«uk'A '** wltttely perfect. t«ok for tha«im ottf thi« pile marked “tSTAO Amtaitaim at UAO." u 


jll.MOtttaliM - « OvoMsa nsOOnHahu jUf.-OuMu Jd pitMhM I M.OwuiM t$ IT4»CI«UiaUu 


65c ! 85c 


m HiS§ J-.-2JB ,1 8jB i'tltSS 


n^i 


. 39-” i I* 






Dry Cleaning and Dyeing 


Oi» OfMt MniiM v/t»t stk 
WUl Conrinw far tte 
Nrn Thttr Dajra. 


BENNER, BEGG & GARVIN 


t Utaf L«<be« 
fiAiRit thank. VitrySpc- 
nil «t Per PkK ttfC 


TomorroNv Morning at 8:30 Starts ^ 

F Our Greatest Sate of Embroideries 

Greatest Because of Variety; Greatest Because of Values: Etc. 




• '»r frtiErotiE'f j B riioitc -f nlffr. ij I'iiic -^vtw .'ftcinc j| •'■•'•ft t-^rr .ml ]J A ICit 

nis aii.J iiiotrliiHi. (n>m B -uM’iriMMit » |j <roiit % lo (* Mwlif. H ft> .Itr 1 hie*.?* 'll; 

' . 'lull t.» % in<lira u tK']id<>i|:. />•»» I ]| lo -“idih; v<ry dimly, || iinli-. ai-U' An 1} .fty/imi'o 

ttuMrr, H iiirti to <• indie. Very || ill utai <]e>i{n., t*ir» y ,■« in rv 1| pleniy 

' -Miti t> *e ptr r«r<t fl •peei.il »t i<r ,»rd tOe. j| /prci.l orr . ird Ue. | tti .n, ill i , .. 11 •n.-.'Mlf JJJ ‘ 

Cw t ral t ar j Flauaciigc, SRMfaf al M«> fSi. $t j| ‘ AIMvcr e«br«Ue#y. Special at 7Sc andit’oo'' 
Tliret biK let! a(,tmbruiftery Houndnt; ill 27 || Twa iiig lots of ill i.iei ...il.r. ii|, rt . ‘Jl utnl li 
inchti letff.iUar wdnlcni: eery diintv.i-vl lor. || «mhe. Mode: no Itva tithe.. <ey prril,. 
fkink «l pee yird Me, T6c ind $LW. 'll ciintpccuUltHc indfLOP. 

N See Urfe Wtndoiv DtspUy TfxJiy and Note the Miwy Money oOttiK 

New ThJnjtti Abofit the Store j 


•fevWMii Pahricft 
HewOrwiQnodk 
NavWWttWaMncy 


New Okiny 
Udtca'NewOrferdk 
ladiaa' New Piynpa 


Monday «yil( be the Last Day Miss MeOowelf. the Expert j 
Coiictierc Will be With Ut ^ 


CHAPTER LII. 

DRY CLEANING AND DYl^ING 

D ry cleaners and dyers are not good advertisers as a rule. They 
spend a lot of time in doing fine work and trust to the work itself 
to advertise them. Eventually it might do so, but the best part of' 
a lifetime might be spent in waiting. 

The Chattanooga Dry Cleaning Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
used a full page for the advertisement reproduced with this chapter. In 
the original advertisement the large circles were printed in pink while 
the rest was printed in black. 

This firm was bound that their 
business should be known and found 
it paid them well There are two mes- 
sages in this advertisement, one to 
ladies, the other to men. 

The Ideal Laundry, Detroit, 

Michigan, makes a bid for the dry 
cleaning business in the right way. 

They tdk about dry cleaning curtains, 
draperies, carpets and rugs. Most dry 
cleaners stick to the call, ^‘Let us do 
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your dry cleaning,” but suggest no particular need fOr this class of work. 
The Ideal say, “You have ‘wash’ curtains which, if washed, will never 
regain their shape, but if sent to us to clean will retain their pristine 




1;“ 

')a 




LADIES 

YOUR FRIENDSSEND^ 
US THEIR DRY CLEANING 
WHY DON’T YOU? 


^UK bu>ti>c« t>» erown in leap* and boapdi> luch i 


>eek many new cu«omet» « 


O 

BBT WE WON’T BE SATISfltD UHTlLWt GET TOM WORIt ' 

Let u* do your n<\.t Dry Ciatitne and NVE CUARANTEE you. that when i 
I* returned, it will sutpio* your fondetc expectation*. 

Our mctliod renew* the life ol your Kurntenu « impart* to it, that freabae** and newnm »• 

, much detired. Don't discard your old (town* or skirts-~iend them to u> ahd we will put 
theiB through our ‘‘fountain of youth" and when returned, you will hare garments a* good as new. 

NO ODOR OF 6AS0LINE RETAINED IN OUR WORK 

. Our tnodprii plant make* such impowhte. Th« fact alone ha» lent u* hundred* 
of cuuofiiert. 'I he old style cleaning plant* do tbcir b«t to do away with'edfensive 
odots— but under the old «y»tem it is next to imposMblv to get (be unell ol gaaoline 
•out of your gtrmuu& 

^SoWe Urge You to Let Ifs DoYourWork. 

We know we can and WlLLaadify yoo. Don't L;\pcnR\ent~> 

Do Idee hundreds of other Chattanooga ladies' 

Telephone for Our aufo to cell or give It to one 
ol The Chettaiiooga Steam Launtlry wagons 


MEN 

WE ARE MAKING CIRCLES 
AROUND THE DRY CLEANINO AND PRESSING 
OUSINESS OF CHAHANOOGA- 

TWOw, don*l think w an egotoical when w« nuke the nhove itrong *Utement,Auf.ff fs a /act \ 
^ ud with just pride we t^ you about it We attribute the won^rful growth in our men * i 
patrdeage to the paiwtakiiig and itotiring cere we give this class o( work- We want every man tn 
ChatUaoega to lemember 

oliil Mono IS 10 ciuN EVEiir eiRMnir os thoiiok it wos ouii own 

Is every department W employ only skilled workmen. They work with method and system. Each 
garment (s cleaned aod pces^ » though the succt^ss of our plant determined upon the imptoved ap> 
pearaiicd of Ihal particular garment W« never shwk— We never lose tight of the fact tlut we 
want you fqr a permanent customer. ' 

.Onr Anto hnd the Wngons ol the Chattniiiooga Steam Laundry 
Covers ChattanoogavThoronghly Every Day 

Ooe.oe two of ihgm wu in your neighborhood this moming-“and they will be there 
^ aa;at« tomocTOW-raitd (he day after, and so on. Think the matter over, ^ 

seriously — thee telephone for one of our men to call for your Suit 
Of Ve« or Odd Trousers. They will return them looking 
iUie new—yet the cost will be nominal 


Telephone Any Time 

raws MIUN Til ndEt7 


CUTTSMMKA 

Towimiiu.M>.'..aiw 

ftfW(ii«.iiw.iaa nmiittitoa 

freshness.” This will put ideas into the heads of housewives and will 
bring a response to the advertising. 

J The Chattanooga Dry Cleaning Company say they do the work as 
if it was being done for themselves, because they take a pride in doing 
good work. That is a sentiment that will appeal to many. 
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They also state that under the new process they use that there is no 
odor of gasoline left in the garments after it is cleaned. That is a point 
that will reach the person who has had clothing cleaned and found the 
odor so strong it was impossible to wear them. 

There are so many things that can be dry cleaned that one hardly 
thinks of. It is up to the dry cleaning establishments to bring them to 
mind by advertising. 

Then the usual objections to that class of work can be largely over- 
come by decided advertising that will allay all fears and put away all 
prejudices. 

Dry cleaning advertising should be constant, with larger spaces used 
in the proper season for house-cleaning and for bringing out new cloth- 
ing or clothing that has been laid aside for a time on account of changes 
in the weather. 


CHAPTER Tin. 

DRUG STORtS 

O F all retail establishments the drug stores of the United States and 
Canada should do the best advertising. They have a great deal of 
their advertising literature all ready prepared for them by the 
wholesaler. Booklets, leaflets, show cards, and many odd pieces are 
freely distributed to the druggist. Sometimes he uses them and some- 
times he does not. If he intelligently uses the matter sent him, seeing 
that it is properly distributed and placed, he has the means of increasing 
his business at a very slight cost. 

The druggist as a rule uses small spaces in the newspapers, but he 
does npt use these spaces judiciously. Often he will allow an untimely 
advertisement to stand for weeks. With hundreds of advertisements all 
ready prepared for him he often prefers a simple business card that con- 
tains only one fact and that one that there is a drug store at a certain 
corner. He may think he is giving much information when he says he 
has pure drugs. 

The advertising of the cut-rate Vlrug stores is usually much more 
aggressive than that done by those who hold to more conservative prices. 
The former cut the profits in two, advertise largely and sell all the way 
from three to ten times as much merchandise, make in the end more 
profit, make friends with the public and enemies of the other druggists. 

The writer does not favor one style more than another in giving his 
views on the subject of advertising. The cut-price drug store has a field 
of its own and so has the other fellow. The one caters to the masses, the 
other to the classes. The one is aggressive while the other is conserva- 
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tive. The one is always in the limelight in as sensational a manner as 
possible, while the other remains in the background in dignified silence. 

The advertisement of the Haag Drug Store is an example of the 
cut-rate type of drug advertisement. It is usually merely a price list, but 
prices are powerful stimulants to trade. 

Kingston, Denison, Texas, has a well-displayed advertisement of 
their ice cream soda. The drug business has expanded so in late years 
that in reality it is a miniature department store. There are the drugs 
proper, then the patent or proprietary remedies. There are perfumes, 
soaps and toilet articles ; leather goods, stationery, cut flowers, fireworks, 
novelties, lunches, ice cream soda and other light drinks, and cigars and 
tobaccos. With all these departments, and in some cases, many more, it 
is not surprising that some druggists make money. Those who do are 
the good advertisers. 


Tlie Qocolites 
tliit Captinte 
'6w Giik-HCaAury’s 

no cirtapiiriido 
b«tw«ea C4ib«i7'f luid 
eomiaoii choooUwK, 
Cndhnrf’t have ■ tho 
quiiUtjr took, tko ^uol- 
>ty tMto and oro the 
qaalktr kind. OtrU »ro 
•aqdick to notieo tho 
ddToreBM ta ohoooUUjiR 
•ad to iIto 0*dbttt7'a 
moMw anovr 
» realiMtloft Of thofact 
that Ibeoe ehoooUtet 
oxproM tho idfolo of 
th*. giver, the twte of 
the reoipleat and the 
eUodajd of thu '•tore 
M BO dther chocotatea 
Can. The verjr jiackage 
aoealn loitderthan worna 
then lo 0]m the pack- 
age 7on Vhold »o»c. 
thmg decidedly {deaaihg 
•very piece virapped 
aeparatetf ^’oiaohiarey 
itMuring ah*^ the dcticu 
I ohMom retained from 
the factory toll)® l»p>, 
' lOe .to 79 e per package 
I Look foirthe Sign that iMy> 

TheT^oMacs 

NEWBRUOSTOBB 
Ud Oreat George Btrfict 


SATURDAY 

GAi^DY 

SPECIAL 

Reymef’s 
Caramels 
39c a pound 

Reymer's 
Chocolates 
^Takhoma" 
Round Boxes 
25c. 


tOd M»tn Str^t. 


! To ProtecT Your 
Complexion 

AGAINST SUMMER'S 
H£AT AND W1HD& 

the Owl provide! all the beat ietlona and prtpaf ufeM Hada 
•nnbvtm and tan need never tnmhle the ooenpkeioeu of the (air e 
with then i^y preparitkNni withie their caiy reach,, (or if you oa'l ^ 
come in perion • letter will hrinic you imt what yon \*hM. for tht I 
Owl kecpa-tbcM all and al) of theui ai Cat Rate Pricta 

The Owl BUWTE Drug Slorc 

920 Main Strmmt 


SOAP 

IVm. eWMt ekraudi Sea]y enth loMayr 
lather— ike luxury of toiM smI 
due aarely e ytiile «» your fimiotM to* 

•ttaeta. W« kavU eOay ix averr «•»* 

<reuacaid (orxt— ohFoodt ealui* eaJ oval 
aeiW— Mturo~ eahea Ad round onher— 

Ciaey aad pUtn— ioiforted and dohiietie. 

*No etore ta eke Wem •eoaioSHr 

I euA a Vari«^ atniA jutoundisg pneon. It « ano^y eaoAereaeei dwer- 
‘ “ ' Tlettia^hidUriahMfor t^WirtiliAwe«aM«fth^ 

r tfiU bne aad •■• 'whot era oftfr 






THE OWL DRUG gTORE 

«»KAiM tnuntr 


The Gordon-Mitchell Drug Co. give quite a readable talk in their 
cigar advertisement. This is far better than merely mentioning the name 
of a cigar, the price and saying “The best on earth,” or “For men who 
know,” or some such rot. 

Coon & Scheu offer a Saturday special in candy. The Two Macs 
go farther and give reasons why Cadbury’s chocolates captivate the girls. 

J. Prai Gibson Go. has an attractive name-plate and uses it instead 
of a, catch phrase at the top of the advertisement reproduced. This is 
another cut-rate or semi-cut-rate advertisement. 

The Owl Cut Rate Drug Store, Kansas City, Mo., use splendid 
advertisements. , These are prepared by an expert and show the master 
hand. All drug stores cannot take their troubles to the professional 
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advertisement writer, but they can pick up the oiie-liiie-of-goods-at-a-time 
idea, then hammer away for dear life. Make every advertisement a 
master shot. Be sure your aim is good, then shoot to kill. 



Weitminster at Snow Street. 


Weitmipster at Dexter Street. . 


Spriiii|( Medicines 

Hoff’s Malt Extract 2Sc.— $3.00doz. 

Howard’s Malt Extract 17c.-^S'I.75 doj. 

Narragansett Matt srSOdoz. 

Pabst BestTonic 23c.--S2.25 doz. 

Wyeth’s Malt Extract ..... .30c.— S3.C»doz. •. 

$150 Fellows’ Syrup — $1.2S 

$1.00 Gibsorl’s Syrup Hypophosphites...85e. 

$1.25 Pepto-Mangafl (Qude’s) 9Sc. 

$1.00So*«»)Ck’s Tonic ,8So, 

$1.00 Paine’s Celery Compound ..4. ...909. 

$1.00 PWdwm’s Blood Purifier ,.^ep. 

$1 .50 Ksnnedy’s Oiioovery - . 1 ...... .$1 

$150 KHmer'f SWamp Boot .. . 

$1.00 Matwla ■ 

$150 Hood's Sarsaparilla ...( 

$150 Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ' 

$1.00 Kickapoo Indian Sapwak^ V.V... J9^. 

$1.00 Fattiier John’s Medicine . 92c. v 

$1.00 P^p^o«'i Golden iy|ed. Discovery .,89c.' 


Insecticides 

Japanese Moth Camphor, pound >25c. 

Sulphur Cantjles, t4-lh-.‘.10c,— t lb. .,15p. 

Refined Gum Camphor, pound .GOc. 

Aromatic Cede/ Lavend^, box 15c. 

flake Napthatme, box ...I... .5c, and 10c. 

Napth^ine Balls, box' .„...5c.and 10c, 

Dalmation Insect Powder, pound 50c. 

Peterman’s Roach food J lOc. and 23c. 

Peterman’s Oiewery 16o.and26c. 

Roach-Sairit 100.and25o. 

Electric Buo Kilter ....' :.-.2Bc. 

Gibson’s Bug Kiner ... 26c, 

• Cefflse’e Moth Powder ....... .7Bc. 

S «8pap,p«mtf ..IBp, 

s, pound 50.-^ .-^)bl«2Bc, 

Lime, per packaQi . . . JEk>,, 9e., 1 3c, 

Solution etdori^ Soda, quart .2Sc. 

$<dutton Corrosive Sublimate, pint .25c. 

Solution Carbolic Acid, pint 2i0c. 


Candy Specials 

f‘or , S»tii»rdAy 


CHOCOLATi; BITTER 
SWEETS 

The g«ni.ine IUImti Viiid, ridt. derk.<un< 
sweetened chocolate, incfesittjt thit smoodt- 
ejt of fondant cream del^slitfttlJy ‘flaTor^.y^ 
SIX kinds — Pecan. Walnut. Pe^rmwv' 
Coffee, 'Vanilla and Pistachio, made in our 
own clean candy factory. 

Rejrularty pound. g\ ^ - 

Special Saturday. 

pound ... ^ 


CIGAR 

FOR SATVI^^^Y 


NO. 1. ‘ 

N0.i 

HO. a 

, . 1 Boucutt 

1 Id* ]KAEra»9VA» 

• Kino iitnn 

< bondm* 

a havAva cimch 
' Landrai 

a aiANii.A . 

>.ondr«a 



5 

*,^'11. Wc 

? s;s;?r.j.25c 


a-wKSMOaswe 


'pa liCEE AT 

^ 


VnK*irWIN9YC* «T 


HAAG’S OUT PRICE DRUGS-| 

A or F»Ri,ces at-waa^’s 

$ 1.00 Dole’s Pure Malt Whiskey 75 c 
$1.00 WneCardid (OKBatraaicaaiui;) /74c, 3 for $2.00 


S!Bc Ti* <for for# &«t)r. 19c, 3 for 60c 

86c Tafonm Powdwa 18c, 2 for 26c 

25o lHui Piuitfta (all Ikfnd*) . . ISc, 3 for 60c 
2Sc Tooth Powdert (all kinda) . .19c, 3 for 60c 
20c Tooth Brushta (jpnarantced) .... .10c 

36e TcoOh Bnfihca (guaranteed-} 26c 

60c pyramid Pile Pure 38o, 3 for IliH) 

11.00 8. 8. 8. Blood Purifier. . , 74c. 3 for $2.00 
$1.00 Ptnhliaxa'a Veg Comp. . . 3 for $2.00 

$1.00 Caldwell’s Syrup Pej^n,. 7^ 3 for $2.00 

$1.00 Scott '« Emukioa 74o. 3 for $2.00 

$1.00 Swamp Root eo on 


60o Pape'* X>yipe|CXS Tableti . 39c, 3 for $1 00 
L’eOc Stuart'* VftptpsiA Tablet* .39c, 3 for $1.00 
IIOc Doan’* Kidney Pilhi ,.'... .39c, 3 for $1.00 

150c D« Witt'a Kidney PiUa SBo, 3 for $1,00 

60c William*'* Pink PtOl* .. . .30c. 3 for $1.00 
60c Ghaae’i Kerve and Blood Tab.39c..3 forfl 

26e Carter'* little WVer Pill* .v.lfi* 

$6a MentboUrtum lOo. 3 f^^UOto 

25o Sal Hepatic* 19c,3Jor 80o 

2&C Bromo Quiulne-LaxaUTe. , . . 10a, 4 for sOc ^ 

. 26o Bromo Seltaer lOCi B f««r>|*ho 

, , 74o, 3 <or $2.00 26c Celery Ve»oe l06,-.S*'fe(f^ 


60« Phimp*'# Milk Magnwrta. . .39c 26c Death-Dd*t . . . . $0c, 9 fiaf^ 

6Qc Cutlcuxa Salve . . . r ' 39c 36c Petemaa'i Boach Pood lOo, 8 for 80o 

260 Borden’* Eagle Milk 13c, 2 for 26c I 75c Mellla'* Food e»c 

$3.76 Borden’* Milk $2.08 i $3.76 HorUclfa Malted Milk .....: $2.98 

$l«SO Fellows Comp. Syr. Hypophosphates 9Sc . 

HAAG DRUG SXOREl^ 

tfa iW. S#. 802 Ilta»m chum ii9 AWa, 

O UBnois SI* 87 VIrgMa Av^nim 


df 

Ice 

Cream 
Soda « • • , 

Our w <*''(« •erwe crushed 
fruit la «»»*»«•* .« 

Sou don't. lwtV« w clLlar <t. 
or uh lor * lUii* ■jorr. 

MOBt dueejatrw «»«<»** 
irrusM'.ae cir cut u «a* 
lnut» .koa ^11(4 tor. 

W. doB'i watx to u* now 

rtt«*p. «* c*. ««r«e a dtlolc. It 

U bow toad. 

To. »»( acfreclat. on* «*• 
font efur I'oti uy os. j 


KINGSTON 

a ■ " ■ i "— ' 7 ' * ' ' i r ' Q.iL-.. ^ 


QUALITY 

CIGARS 


muTienl .uujivmtr Wt'Dan 
UR*r countir In nacb „* < 
otofBx .1 iM- 'mn»i enn’v' 
out ndiiu Ut Wittttiiwi III 

u» ec*. Of the* w^rr. T 

nnd ton \iM ' t)t r>. , 

vitfa the trfvlca >nu will r«. 

OUr clear e%ii.«(S ur* aM raulo 

wUh and watf 

««t». »o ihM m .*« aifu' 

ddttlner your ti**' Innice, aik 

lint (00 «\oUt.*>«rt I 
>'SM. L«t t ., leir yhu wf ft 1 
«tff lieht bntrdt of cl(tirr an* 
■buteu* thu -w* Arc plrtRod 
eomm.»tt(J to our i.u«lom*T» 
fit Ff.0 C,B»r»-*>A drlishl 
stcAf Hovint cigar. Alrrad) 
Croat luvorftr \ “th WinnUM 
Mpjit. tinokwi jjiif 

MhBtMia ana alwt * 

■ mnit 

,ll*H«v«r Cic»r-.«The Octt t 

, rdeatlc ct*f.r 1 b»ve V 

.imokaiT' <4 w»y old mai 

•« «»()«, Of tht. .oigati 
Ouj^tn* mi^ «tg*r w« did i 

ujar* twh'ruui biu: bought i 

de*i w« codW g»t And ti 

>n*de (ba nrfeo M, ijjh ■«» ,, 
•nblA. Tou have ijaver emunl 
• M ecual 4 for, 

Cmch Cl8*isl»tm'at 'n, »«ni- 
rant claXri.. ti ut) .1 
counter*'. ...... S tor ’ 

kl' Flo* t.lnK' Cni.r»«»XftO It 

^_g|,ort. COO) ami 


.i^Kaire. 


Owdon Mi* 

ni<e ct'oi mi«<ure i 
•.Irunt f4v..rit<;, lr» 


SudmMtekll 

ama ca. 


In advertising a drug store, the newspapers can easily be used to 
advantage when remedies carried in stock are being advertised by the 
wholesaler. Space of two lines could be bought under such advertise- 
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merits, and an advertisement stating: '' and for sale at 

Blank’s.'^ The drug manufacturers are great advertisers and provide the 
retail druggist with millions of dollars’ worth of advertising matter, 
samples, etc. These should all be used as advantageously as possible. 
Window displays are very valuable to the druggist. These should be 
timely and in season. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

ELORISTS’ AND SEEDSMEN^'S ADVERTISING 

T he florist can advertise profitably all the time, while the seedsman 
will hardly find it profitable to advertise between planting seasons. 
Weldon & Weldon, Watertown, N, Y., supply us with the usual 
type of seedsmen’s advertisement. As a general thing most people know 
whei*e the seedsmen’s stores are located. The farmers of the locality do 
at any rate. Then the course for the seedsman to follow would be to 
advertise seeds that are not commonly wanted and create a demand for 
them. 

The Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O., advertise ''Christmas 
Greens” and other Christmas decorative materials. This advertisement 
has too much spread, too much display. The half-border effect declares 
its seasonableness. 

There are many seasons when cut flowers may be sold. In the 
advertisements of Knoble Bros., there are noted twO' seasons when flow- 
ers are required. Strangely enough, one of these advertisements offers 
flowers for the dead while the other two refer to flowers to commem- 
orate the resurrection morn. 

The florist can offer cut flowers at any season. Perhaps in late 
summer and early fall there will be less demand, because of the abund- 
ance of flowers grown in private gardens, but even at that time there is 
a good sale for rare flowers. 

During the social season tlie demand for cut flowers and potted 
plants for decorations is always great. Advertising will increase this 
demand. 

If a florist will keep posted as to the new fads in flowers at the 
large events in the large cities and offer the same flowers in his home 
town, he can increase the demand for those flowers without injuring his 
regular trade in standard blooms. , 

The florist and seedsman should do far more local advertising than 
they do. It would pay. 
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F lowers 

UNERALS 

Knoble^s Sprays for 
$3.00 and Wreaths 
for $5,00 cannot be 
equaled anywhere. 

Out-of-toWn people can safe- I 
ly order by phone and we | 
will guarantee delivery- 


KNOBLE BR0S.I 

Florists 

1836 W, 25th Street 

Ciiy. Cent. 5176. Bell West 78 | 



NOTHING 
SWEETER 
OR PURER 
THAN AN 
EASTER 
LILY 

Nothing more 
appropriate as a 
gift — nothing 
that would bring I 
more real joy to a 
friend. 

Then there are 
azaleas, ramblers, 
hyacinths, roses, 
daffodils, rh od o- 
dendrons,' tulips — 
some cut, some 
potted 

VIOl,BTS j 

Our special |1 
box of cut flowers 
will be exftrs 
choice. 


early. We "deliver 
anywhere. 


Knoble Bros. 


J.836 W. 26th 


^ Vte are prepwed to aappiy you with every 
thiilg in line of “ChristaM* Qreena" eadb ag 

Oefaware Holly, Chfistmas Troos, 
Mistletoe, Bo<ruet Graen,^ 
Festooning, Laurel, Smliax, Eto. 
Holly Wi^aths a Speelalty, 
Cfiristmas Boils, 

And otlnfr paper noveltiw of all kinda 

Cut Flowers and 
Blooihihg Plants 

Of ♦very description, the very finest^ end with prb^ to 
tuit evftiy ona, With oar perfect deliveiy ayitiun we can 
*®PpV yowr Wants on titne, and our established motto holds 
good, ‘’Mirtlilai to tlm Best •» 

The Livingston Seed Co. 



Grass Seeds for) 
La^n and Fann. 

« ti»d.nT ir it. 
buiiani ..a «• «t»<r rst w. 
itiiii* IB It. Ha*. ! 

.muot *». '«« imMimI It. iBT, *«■! 

WELDON & 
WELDON 


It Won’t 

Be Easter 
Without Flowers 

Of all times.’, of tfee 
year, E^ter is the' time 

'There ’s.Sj^inhonO •whom 
jpjop wish a joy- 

ous E^ter-^end a % b‘o3c 
of oiiip ..cut flow.ers— or ’a 
potted,', plant— b'«t;:'piace 
your order ea'rly'i 

,Lili^ Azafeas 

Rhododendrons Hyadntha^ 
Daffodils Beauties 
Tulips Ramhlers 

Wc deliver fuaywheft 

and! fill phone orders. 

Knoble Bfos. 

1836 Wt 26th 

^ _year Bndg e.^Y. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

EURNITURE 

I N the larger cities the furniture business has been taken out of the 
hands of the exclusive dealer almost entirely. The department stores 
all have large departments where furniture is sold. Their largest 
competitors are the “credit” furniture fimis who handle everything in 
household furniture from a tin pan to a parlor suit. These latter firms 
have absorbed a goodly portion of the exclusive hardware merchants 
trade in kitchen utensils, stoves, cutlery, etc. 


Iw. EL COOPER & SON 


li^ ROCKERS 

1 II Ifs Furniture values you want-Come 

1 Here. If you're looking lor the newest 

1 things in Furniture -Come here. It you 

1 wish to select Hugs Irom a splendid 

1 collection - Conte here. It you want your 

1 home tilted with the BEST in Furniture 

I and everything cosy and bright, by all 

II means - Come HERE 




|W. E COOPER & 


L O R D 

1 

lllRIDEAUST. The roraituro Mao. FMONIBim 


But in the smaller cities and larger towns, there are still a large 
number of furniture houses which, handle only furniture and carpets, 
rugs and draperies. It is for these this chapter is written. 

The exclusive dealer in furniture is usually a poor advertiser. He 
believes in advertising because he uses large space in the newspapers, but 
he does not appear to grasp the possibilities of the proper use of that 
space. 

W. H. Cooper & Son ask a few questions and answer them. It is a 
sure thing that every one Avants good values when they buy furniture; 
they also want to select from as large an assortment as possible. But 
these things should be implied instead of being stated in this manner. It 
is better to tell something about the furniture than to say this same 
thing over and over again. 

Lord, Ottawa, Ont., in his rocker advertisement, implies that the 
best values in furniture cati be had at his store by offering a rocker at a 
low price. This style of advertisement, the one-thing-at-a-time style, 
will produce more results than all the generalities that W. H. Cooper & 
Son can conjure into type. 



Furniture 


The Washington Furniture Co. have a better adverti 
that of W. H. Cooper & Son, although it is far from bei 
This adA^ertisement should have told a great deal more abou1 
that are being offered at these attractive prices. It pays av 
much as is necessar)?- to make people curious and anxious tc 
article. Then they will go to the store advertising those valt 
them. 

S. A. Luke, Ottawa, Ont., tells the good people of Can 
that they all need furniture, artistic furniture at that, on tl: 
plan. While there is nothing wrong with the telling, could 
space be used in a similar manner to that of Newman’s? 
'^Cash or Credit,” ought to tell the story told in this who 
meiit. 



Real Leather jQouches at., «... $18.50 

'.0jase leather C ouches at. .V ,;.,..,.,.... $12.50 

'feist All-wool itigrain Caipet at : €5 cts 

Don’t pay .more uptown j 

Washington Furmture Co., 

BaU Phone ' 441 -R t7S S,' Mam Street 

the'store that saves vow money. 


The icBtsIment method of hny-- 
Ins Funiture tsAkea. the fanith. 
ing of « ^otne, whether it b* tnin- 
eioo or oottsge.' * veupy osay 
ter. The ho^eko^r 

'Who deHyee.hie inoome' on the 
weekly or mOatUy bssi* can have 
as beanjClM home vtuTOUsdlagip ^ 
the waWthy ‘with ^voeted inter, 
.oste. by coming h^ .for it.' and 
paying acoording aiji he jU paid, 
I>t<'«Ueni of the most sumptuous homes in Ottawa, aa ns 

the Iciw praUntioua patronise this etore/ confident ot adtia* 
faction from every a^dpoint. p)BJ|KD|T, < 


Artistic 

Fut*hiturc 

Easily 

Procure 



I HaVe Certainly Done Well! 
Four Rooms Comi^ete lor $15C 

Tbls melvded alt floor covert&KS. ' Bee the pi 
the ealtttr parlor table, the comtortabU rocker, i 
and the hleb-irraile rac—the other room* are eqv 
five pieeee la ih« bedroom, flv«.ptec« dlnlnB-roon 
and kitchen ooUtt 

We Arc Also Offeriiig an I 
Fine 4-Room Outfit foi 

S3.$0 a week i* all we auk fyr dih i 

Coaeiete et the same aouber ot ptecea. 1 
ceaUtr, and the earpete are ot hUtber sraia 

NEWMj^ 

MISSION. COR. 18 TH 


Newman’s, San Francisco, Cal., advertise in much the manner 
all instalment outfitting stores do. This advertisement shows one of the 
big features of this class of advertising — the fitting up of a room or a 
(number of rooms complete for a certain sum. “Four rooms fitted com- 
plete with furniture anchcarpets at $150 and only $2 per week to pay” — 
who wouldn’t get married ? ' 

One of the leading features of modern furniture dealers’ advertising 
is the “leader.” This may be some cheap article or it may be a really 
meritorious article offered at a specially low price. The favorite leader 
with some of the credit home-fumishers is an article of kitchen ware that 
is offered at a fraction of the ordinary cost. A large number of these 
are offered for a certain day, or a certain hour in a certain day. This 
usually brings a crowd and among this crowd there are many who are 
indiiced to look around. Often immediate sales, are made and very often 
new customers are made acquainted with the store and are induced to 
return and make purchases at some future time. ' 
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Hall-Ekfelt Furniture Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, advertise to the June 
brides, and their husbands, in a way to attract attention and gain con- 
fidence : 

“It’s the first little home you’ve furnished, and it’s to be a great 
pleasure.” That is not good English. It might have read: 

“It’s probably the first home you are furnishing, and it’s going to be 
a great pleasure to you to select your furniture and decorations.” 

If the little home is already furnished, the Hall-Ekfelt Furniture 
Co. would have but little show. It’s because it is to be furnished that 
they call attention to their offerings. 

The illustration and border as well as the style of display is worthy 
of careful study by the advertising student. Is is distinctly a good 
advertisement. 

L. Schoenfeld & Sons, Seattle, Wash., advertise a jardinier stand as 
a leader for Friday. One thousand of these ten-inch top, solid oak 
jardinier stands will be carried throughout the city, for none are deliv- 
ered, no mail order or C. O. D. orders taken. These little bargains make 
talk about the store offering them as well as induce a large number of 
persons to enter the store perhaps for the first time. 

The furniture dealer should hold frequent special sales. These may 
be annual, semi-annual or occasional as the case may be. He, like all 
other merchants, is not an infallible judge of the 'public’s fancy and 
makes unwise purchases. These goods must be sold and it is usually 
easier to sell this class of goods when there is a “hurrah, boys! get them 
sold” feeling in the store. The price must be cut in any case and it is 
well to let the public know that prices are being cut. 

The Sander & Recker, Indianapolis, Ind., advertisement is a good 
specimen of some of the smaller advertisements used in exploiting special 
sales. The illustration proclaims this a furniture advertisement at once. 
All interested in furniture will read it. 

Beside the fact that Old Hickory Furniture and Swings are being 
offered at these low prices, the reader absorbs the idea that all furniture 
is being offered at equally low prices. 

May & Co., Columbus, Ohio, advertise iron beds and extension 
tables in an attractive manner. This is the proper method to pursue in 
advertising furniture. Each item is taken up separately, even if there 
should be a dozen that are being advertised at one time. In this case 
there are but two and any one interested in either of these articles would 
be sure to read the May & Co. advertisement. 

The New York Exchange Christmas advertisement is much more 
likely to pull because a suggestion is made that might bear fmit. A 
rocker for a Christmas gift — then come here, $7.75 upwards for a 
choice. 

Furniture of one class or another is always in demand. Furniture 
becomes old and shabby, it gets broken; new homes are being furnished 
by the “Newlyweds.” There is then no reason why the furniture stores 
should not keep up a continuous advertising campaign. It only remains 
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for the advertiser to select the class of goods that are most suitable for 
the season. 

What people look for now is a direct business proposition. “I will 
sell you so and so for so much.” That should be the story of the re- 
tailer’s advertisement whether he sells furniture, shoes or groceries. 


- ,_j 


Funutvtr'e and Carye* 
Hous« iCuwa* 


y 


Give sometlung useful 
—a Kbrairy taWe! 



l^urnHnr* u » gift that will Aot ba gone tb« oext dAy, 

tibd o«zt veek or th« n«zt xnoatb alter Chnatatas. It 

wifi remain is the borne year after yoar-r* lAgting 

minder of the happineU, good wiU and go^ viabea it 

bmnght with it Chrietmcp, 1909. 

Ve have a larger' stock of gift Ptwtfitnre thia year 
t^oa ever before— worthy, boaeathy-doTaatmcted Porai- 
tore, that you oaalrely upon to gi'rt lall'aeHica in tht 
yiMn| to eotna Take I^'brary TahiM, for’ inatance r< There 
Ar^ BXty'Sine atylei of them ranging in price njp to tb7.50. 

The one pjctnre^ above ia a apecial nomber ve bought 
for Chrutmaa aelhsg. iit ia a aptendidiy ](nad« Table of 
thoroughly aeatoned oak, finished in Barly hlngHsb. The 
top ia 24xBd add hah a fulldeogth. drawer underneath. 
H ia a Idbraiy Table that we would ordinarily aell for 
g7.50, .A^ jongaa a dosen.of them last,’ /K 
they will he 

Duntley pneumatic cleaner 

Vto ilny'lwi'. ateet ynuiUest awehhie ef Its kind. It af- 

ferdi Iht tost astbod by vbirb a m«n eu b«.k«^ iwrfscily 

fl*a»~waUi^.^Maa, woodwork. Ooora, lopiJtare, mbolttwy 
•sd eamti. It if BOW bttna dfWOB*<oei*^ by «n ujwrt in our 
Cai^ jhfpwtoMtpt. 




^What Shall II 
Give Him ? 


come to HiUiam’s. 

Our Pumifufff Novelties' anrtJje 
0 substantial land th^ men appMb' 

HALLOS 

hea^cSj^tou j 

Lib€ea^ Credit Eximtd^ 



YduM want one of <hese fine fwtags on yoiw lawa 
Sunday; better have uf vet 'x up totuorrow. They're 
made (rom clean lumber, fret (rocn knots and other 
defects; bolted throughout, not n,tlled;ful} nine feethigha 
handsome, strong, good; the best swing In tohra 


Vance-FitzGibbons 
Furniture Company 

314*dl6 Van Boren Street 


The Crosby Bros. Co. take advantage of the fact that many people 
buy furniture as Christmas ^ifts. This is a clean-cut announcement that 
should attract buyers. “Give something iisefur’ is a splendid thought to 
put into the heads of buyers at this season. 

There is one thing about this advertisement that marks it of a high 
grade and that is the remarkably good display. 

The name-cut is an excellent one. 

Railroad fares refunded to out-of-town buyers should attract thi$ 
class very strongly. 
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Hallam^s Christmas advertisement has but few good points. The 
advertisement fails to answer the question it raises in a very satisfactory 
manner. Why not mention several items that would be suitable? There 
are a long list from easy chairs to library furniture that could be made 
to look like very suitable Christmas gifts for a man. 

Vaiice-FitzGibbons Furniture Company, Joliet, III, believe in the 
one-thing-at-a-time style of advertising. Is not this a convincing adver- 
tisement — one that will attract the attention of all home-loving people? 
The advertisement of this swing will have sold for this firm many dollars’ 
worth of other kinds of furniture as well. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

GAS AND EIvECTRICItY 

F or a good many years the advertising of gas and electric light com- 
panies was done almost entirely by personal solicitation. Once in so 
often the local manager would stir himself about and make a few 
personal visits, recommend the use of gas or electricity for lighting, take 
a few orders, draw his head into his shell and there keep it for months 
or years. 

If any new business came their way it was because it could gO' no 
other way. New buildings had to be lighted and they sought out the gas 
or electric light companies according to their preferences. 

A little rivalry sprung up when the incandescent light was intro- 
duced, but it did not produce much advertising. That came later with 
the introduction of the new gas lamp. The use of the mantle in a gas 
lamp brought forth the present era of advertising among gas and electric 
light companies. Even then it was not the light companies who saw the 
possibilities of publicity, but the lamp manufacturers. They really started 
the ball rolling and it has been rolling ever since and like the snowball 
has been growing larger the longer it is rolled. 

The first advertising done by the gas and electric light companies 
. was of a more or less general character. The advertisements consisted 
of mere business cards left standing sometimes for months at a time. 

When the gas companies began to handle gas lamps, gas fixtures, 
gas stoves, etc., advertising became an absolute necessity, because they 
were then competing with hardware merchants, department stores, supply 
houses and others who were advertising. Competition compelled the old 
light companies to come forth and advertise. Advertising has helped to 
build many of these properties into immense corporations. 
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Some of the advertising done by these companies today is on a par 
with much of the advertising done by the country retailer a few years 
ago. Take the advertisement of the Buffalo Gas Company. The cut is 
one of those old-fashioned syndicate affairs which have been out of date 
for years. The headline is rather startling but misleading. It might 
even give the reader who« is skimming over the pages an impression that 
the brave soldier is guarding an ice chest instead of a stove. 

The Springfield Gas Light Co., Springfield, 111., use an attractive 
illustration, but do not make a very attractive proposition. It is alto- 
gether too bad that they did not give more particulars. Most persons 
want to get all the information they can about a proposition before in- 
vesting their money. 

The Humphrey Gas Arc advertisement of the Spokane Falls Gas 
Light Co. is one of modern excellence. The lamp is illustrated. A 
shaded oval holds the advertisement together. The advertisement covers 
only one point, but that is an all-important one in lamps — amount of 
light it will give. The Humphrey people have done a lot of excellent 
advertising and there are few towns or cities that they have entered with 
their advertising that are not paying large tribute to them in the way 
of profits. 

In contrast with the above we have the advertisement of the Troy 
Light Co., Troy, N. Y. Here we have a pitiful appeal from an old- 
fashioned company which finds the newer, younger and more modern 
stores taking its trade away from it. What else can you make out of it ? 

It is in the worst of taste and indicates clearly that this company do 
not know the first principles of advertising. 

The method to be pursued when another firm appears to be ‘^eating 
into one^s trade'' is to be more progressive than they. Come out strongly 
and assert the values being offered. Make them appear stronger than 
they are by a neat play of words. But, don't whine. 

The very best gas advertising that has ever come under our notice 
is that done by The Public Service ^Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, 
N. J. These are not only attractive and clever, but are sensible, pointed 
and educational. 

Gas is not a commodity that any one will buy. There ai^e certain 
conditions that must be met before they can have any use for gas. The 
house must be piped before it can be used as light or fuel. Thousands 
of houses are piped for gas where the occupants only use it for lighting 
purposes. These are the ones that the gas company can find it profitable 
to advertise to. These are the ones that are to be induced to buy a gas 
stove and reap the benefits. Special lamps, such as the reading lamp, 
comes in for a considerable amount of publicity. The g^s water-hedter 
has of late been strongly advertised. 

, ‘ Electricity is a thing that can be more easily installed than gas. That 
is it can be put into houses already built with but little defacement of the 
walls and decorations. 
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The advertisement of Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., should 
have sold many new light fixtures. The prices seem to be as attractive 
as the display, which could not be improved upon. 


•S^O/mSAM. 1 PmiAiitmcafIVIh \ Ok a, 1911 ( Sjbw Q— 5 JO R. M 

JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


Sale of Electnc Uliminating Lamps 

'Weitie iks PitWbufj^r »geob Icmt die Ddber 'ttwl Kjnbei^f<;t«q)ai|y ef^Neilr Yoik, wenl^edWeni of die foeit dcdne ilWattetiiit Itn^e 

Their New Yodk factdjiy n>e4» hticeimry die immwK e te fcmorgl ef diey iiUpt» \t^dierto<ioehMid 

kued by the IniuiiiiGs Mkiftasi k ym beud^ dh^etont afc piket diat will mem tdml lvrii» of u mudi e* half. Im itotxm head ^ 

not.jMgebutkwaafineaiiflbAB m toufly .uaabMv^ hyfife or water, Aw to Ae f^t diat die *ock oo hand wm m a p«>of the 
kctory'Dot tfl Ffrtrd W the fiie. 

Xhii ttle ’atArta Tu(«lqr'i^)ai)i: 0 the/huDM Ae iold»W ai ^ awo rt me n t t ‘are not taiie, immediate acdoo muit be taaea by 

ftlHT ^llha dkive to mrm Am Aw i to rt will UOckllltslQC&V be 

^ TeSrdfflnoilrtrat^ thO^bSSty LaaS^n^a. in onr Salon of IHtm^tfon.. Wolr 

mmuMhin ia weU known t» hund*^ of people. Tht lamp* in thia sakare'idietttieal 'wifli the onba that yon hare aeeh hew in Ae paat year. 


Sk Typic 4 


»*^f tff»it^TwiM p wen known to hunieeda of people. .Pie lamp# in thia aaWara 

Leaded* 

LikimoikpoiDdi 

Thm i* M 

mltAm U dittort tW n*m 

mi hm *u 

Thm f 


a»i?S!?:>.'$ 45 i;oo 

OM' It* N*. im' 


Sr. .$moo . 

SSfc.»...mOO 

^Omtn».ni owdl*] l«iq>, m 
<W 4 lew. AaUh, .MM, 

' Hum No. mu ptim Imm. 
VowimImi flolsk, sr«|m tatua 

gi% 4 ^ 5 .'::!^...$ 18.00 

Oia iNr». wft luBp. iMk 

•ildkp grm. macs* r«d tud 
l^k kadt4 RtSUUrlr ' 

^ K-.;?:.-. $ 40.00 . 

• "thTu’^o. MU IplttM. PMUNilMI 
enlib, (TMB. 11a* mA parpi* M. 

a»L'?!£r?; 450 .oo 

tw4 Ko. tool Unp*. pcwMlui 
•altl. Tuly, kfflber Md KrtM tod* 
•d'tW*. R«tqlax)y.4>^A AA 
wl* prle* ... 

,0m 14*1 lau*,. dkrk gIMB 
ftniil, grwn l»*d*d iluid*. lUg^ 

.$ 30.00 



Aie Olu^trabed 


AH Am 


jraSOlP 

!: .™.J 15,00 

:rT..C..Wj 




No. m$ 

Om rtflolM 


. 43 d^ 


SSSi.'.^,. $ 65 . 00 ' 

} 

M asM. Mi. 

ith«M. mm- 

.t$ 27 , 00 - 


iTo, »oia 

aeiit iMiM, fowMiM asM. mc 
gr*n wd aab«r *»>.*• •»«- 

l*irlrl4Mt, OM* 






Oiir $ 10.00 
Lamps 

Better them ownsy taMjw 
Mold Pittehurgk for'm.OO. 
fRmpU im Uite but riok wiiU 
.fmher fmoele. Onfy « few of 
ttkm mvoOabte thie teeth. 

VM Ka. wn CMdUa lwnp«, pom- 
mm aaM, Mm *m giMB toM*d 

^J?!S?...$ 54.00 

0 |« Mo. I#M dUM, «NM* MM. 

aAttw^ET!; $ 80.00 

Om Mb Mi aMo." MU Mii 
aMsli, imM ImM alM*. ' RMg- 

SK.'.tJfS.'S,.. '.$ 75.00 

Hum ao«r ataaidieif «Mk Na. 


fm.M, •M»i*en$ 75.60 

nM*.N*. im caHlat* aitphi*, 

iart giMd aalM, *»M*1 Mn^ 
aluid*. |dM ■nbar.Md w«nr..lMnn 

Srsrxisnf.ti75.oo 

Tm Na, $t» •Iwaig . M M t aM 
flatal, gr**a Md apat )*a4*l *h«l*. 

KSS;.;!^...^ 22.50 


M.W, Mk prtea 
Tlra* tie. MM lunp* «iUi $)«. Ka. Ml*-'^iai' 1^*4 
ni slsd*. plak ud wilt*. SMr m m-^OwM/gnaB h*a*<l >1%**. 

mwly Ml* ^ Nb IgU.'.i ^lw te UtA »*■ ***•. . 


A Group of; 30 Lamps at One Price 

I^egulttly $21 to $30 Ea^ 

Ckoloe'tor g?- .^>>*<*4 < 

$ 1 ^. 50 . 


Om Ma, MM done; ‘poniMdM 
a«ttl, leaded .Bl*d* Itt apM bM 

»t;«j:“,.irr;$ 3 d.oo 

‘Ob* Me. t0» Misaf poatiMM 

Sglil, t«*d«d «h»d* IB .BMl BBi 

K*C.‘?..r:!!-.$ 36 *O 0 

Ob* Na. .l^a, dama, pMitiiMi 
eoM,. mmUr aid IriMl UMae 

S!t..~.......„$ 40.00 

Ob* gtta. tNt ifaMlt, VM»*|4 

a srprir:‘.$ 4 ioo 

Oim Me.' tm tme, feiimr 

5 ss?.fifsrf .$ 48.00 

,Ob *1 Me, .tm «*«*«; ir»)}M 
Vrem flBtal, ««*l*r bbA giMB 

a.rr...!:::.;$ 5 a.oo 


With the advent of new household articles that use electricity, such 
as hot plates, warming pans, heaters, cookers, etc,, there has been an 
improvement in the advertising of these fixtures. They are being adver- 
tised as articles of utility, and the campaign must be more or less educa- 
tional. The want must be created before it can be filled. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
groceries and ERUITS 

T he grocer is doing far more advertising these days than ever before- 
And furthermore, it is far better advertising. As time progresses 
and he learns the value of timely advertising, he will do still more 
of it and do it better still. 

A great deal of the advertising done by some grocers has degen- 
erated into a mere bargain list that suggests to some; of us that all is not 
strictly fresh. Prices have their place in the grocer’s advertising, but the 
bargain idea should never be allowed to suggest inferior wares. 

Quality should be the keynote of all advertising of all kinds of foods. 
It should be educational to a large extent, telling the housewife how to 
distinguish between the good and the inferior brands. It should be given 
a tasty and appetizing flavor by the use of dainty borders and fancy 
display and illustration. Food values should be taken up; variety should 
be suggested ; little known goods should be advertised. Fresh arrivals of 
all classes of food-stuffs make interesting advertising. At all tim,es the 
advertising should be seasonable. Vegetables out of season and early 
fruits give materials for good seasonable advertising. 

The grocer should present his wares at as timely intervals as pos- 
sible. Fresh vegetables in season and canned vegetables and fruits in 
their season — Lenten goods in Lent and fancy groceries at their proper 
time. Freshness and cleanliness should always be suggested by frequent 
and regular changes of advertise- 
ments. 

The advertising of a few things 
at a time should be adopted by the 
grocer and carried out all the year 
around. Timeliness, cleanliness, 
freshness and seasonableness should 
characterize all the advertising of 
food-stuffs. 

E. C. Tade, Decatur, 111., malces 
a good bid for the grocery business 
of Decatur. The idea of giving 
prominence to some seasonable line 
and offering special values in others 
is well worked together in this ad- 
vertisement. “We never lower the 
quality ; it’s always the price,” would 
rnake a good catch phrase, for a 
grocer catering to the masses. 


POTATOES 

65 Gents Per Bushel 

5 B«u «r Mere i3e Per 

'These potatoes ai*e fine Midbtgaii potatotHi 
-~the Jciiid that every house wife wiU appre- 
ciate. Each bushel contains four full pecks. 

Again .wo wish to remind you of our high 
grade groceries. It' means ocosoixty for you to 
send us-your orders. Wc never lower the qual- 
ify, its always the price. Note below a few 
money saveis for today aud/' Wednesday. 
^There are many more here. . 

■ w 

W Lmwa 
T i)M« OM pimtAy 

• (St. Btilh ttUrcIh 

't |b. rvfjwlv is« M««h« im4 .10* 

1 Ik kiflli 0F*a* tit*. niHMlal . .. 

4 ««A* Pait( afw**f ««rw ..... ... ... .1$*- 

• MbfcSanUCIwr* eruiM* ... .........IS* 

OaU or telephone. Your order will receive 
prompt attention. 

E. C. TADE 

nil H.. Water St. ‘ * Both Fhoiies. 

CESHART »LOCK. 
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The advertisement of the James Butler Stores shows how a store 
reaches the masses by means of leaders. It is pretty generally recog- 
nized that people who go into a store to buy specially underpriced articles 
usually buy something else, either because they happen to see it there or 
to make believe they did not come on purpose to secure the specially 
advertised, low-priced article. 

Canned foods of all kinds offer the grocer a chance to advertise 
largely. This one of Kramer’s, Little Rock, Ark., '^Have you ever 
tasted canned sweet potatoes?” is a good one. New lines of canned 
goods are being introduced each season, and the grocer quick enough to 
be the first to announce these new things usually gets the bulk of the 
trade on that line for at least one season. Not only that, but it brings 


Hlflli €«it <M1 Ltvliio U DIsappeartiiii 

® At AI dM 300 lacMvaMM' • 

I lafflMtBudidF Stoccs M|J||u 

Sevtnt foUo*->4of*lwi 

Onnnmr Batter 

Prinl BuHer, gsrJS:.... SO* 
New Laid 


Condensed MUk , 


\ FIRST in WAR 
J FIRST in PEACE 
i FIRST, in the.HEARFS ' 
J of til* HOUSEKEEPERS.^ 

I Washington 
' FLOUR 

F.9taT>Ilsli^'lS6d; 

; GeOn Q* Moon &:€o; ; 

LVeonrORAtED. 


Hart’s firocery 

203 N, 3 fd St 

Expert Testi= 
fflony on teas 
and Coffees 

Is worth' ftb much, as iho 
alert lionseJce^cr knows 
that Quality, ia these lines 
ia all. ipaipoJrtaixt,. and wo 
invite attention .to. our Un- 
colored Japan^ Tta, with. 
. rare. merit, at».per 
5poa’ad’ 

^Barts Best in CfefTce, forpj- 
'*iD£,wa;r',to,pnbIic Kt 
favor, per pound ^ 


1 V — 

Hav» |ov tvar 
iasied Gamed 
Sweet Poiatoest 

tVylre w *««■ Hltn tin kind 
tbtt ,y«i> wvdid eotfk asd eerv* 
today that you cauko^ tcU tfaa 
' difference. 

fEey*re carefully eookedb a»4 
canned^ of perfect polatoee and 
retain all tk* pri^nal atrensttk 
and flavor Tboa yoR don't 
bavo tbe lather of eooUnc and 
poelingr-Itfli.aU dona and ready 
tha aaoBiaBt yoa open the cniu 

3'lk Gaas 

I 6 c 


'a decea eaai!, 



m Mill strut 


new customers to his store. This gives the customer a chance to become 
acquainted with the methods, style and order of the fimi> and if these are 
better than where he has been dealing he probably transfers his whole 
trade to that store. 

Geo. Q. Moon & Co. advertise Washington Flour by an apt use of 
a phrase familiar to every school boy and school girl of the United 
States.' 

Teas and coffees are the grocer’s pet articles of commerce. He will 
advertise tea and qoffee when he would neglect other more timely articles. 
The usual method of doing this is shown in Hart’s Gimcery advertise- 
ment. 

If the grocer will learn a few things about how tea is grown and tell 
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the public in a plausible way why his tea is high grade, he would surely 
get a better reading for his advertising. 

The San Jose Creamery Co., San Jose, Cal., advertise butter in a 
way to sell it. This is given as a model for grocers to follow. 

Edw. E. Hall & Son have an excellent Christmas fruit advertise- 
ment in the one reproduced. The descriptions of the fruits and the 
tempting manner of putting them before the public is sure to have met 
with abundant sales. Prices could have been mentioned without making 
the advertisement any the worse and it might have helped some poor 
housewife to figure out how to spend her dollars. 

Price & Chick, Roanoke, Va., give a good little food talk under the 
title — 


3- 7- 5^- 

If yon live in Roanoke you want three meals a day, seven 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 


Knox S»«rkliA( Oelatine 

InordartoequaliMtliedutyto our (riend« 

CB (hit tido ^ the bounduv to otr* 
ior the fut |rowin| demAod for Xaox 
CrlMhie. wo ttko plmure ia waounciad 
due w« Imv« juit oftsblisbod 

A Ettuipptd fadfoiy at Montr*at 

The peoplo of Ckntdt cut cortinue thtir 
MtroQtjCo wad ittlthtt they are*‘pa(roab> 
hamtt jadustry.** •omoooo 

hvunoroudy ttid lo (ii-*‘Knox it the |el«f 
tine OB which most people eturt and oa 
which gll must finish.'^ 

Nm m iiatru»,«fih*r. to (Kink «( It 




‘Troni the Creamery to You— Direct’' 

DT (fiMn, tBsShthoiBao', lidliyt tl»,m 5«, s 

tet bode, 'lor. dellvtry iod tor <ntt-o& 
our "wigons covtr oU-Mru ot tod we infVe no , ^ , 

Ceotral lor M*i« 40 Here's toi bay «L 

jihto wholesale It pay*, to dul-.dife^b with the Cfeannuy-*”’'’* 


Oiir! Fjheshly ;;Cham Butter 

, ‘y.vje iiiht hew 'eien. .sahiUiry' eburov 

* / Made by oof. exp^ bo^fnnakrr i'on the ^ur«t. finett mmmt 

M ^ ■■ creiln we ceu buy. Tlyut'tf no better- batter thm San M F” 

if— fam. Joac Cre«m^ brlnd-nw.eHiet is,'tbbf«H none caitc to 

m • good. Abiolotnly hteh and weet en'd wboletofne And B m ■ * 
■ ■ ' ■ m , every square wbighs two- lull peuadi, 'Well detl the one* V V ^ F m > 

pounder* frr S^i! it you don't 'w^nt-te take** iull w*/ 


Big, -while ranch 
eggs, En ery one tesud 
and guaranteed oer- 
leftly Ire.h and good. 


Five;iC,b; Crocks $1.60 

■ -Thi* ia.tbo way to bay owlter « your Unnjy eoniljtn'fil 
■ more than two or Wirte perron* Each enxk tantains five lull 
pound* otowr best feeshly ehurned San fuse QijSirAtry butter. 
Dcln^ered'to your door (or '*1.00. A big thence *ot eatuveti 
and resort*. 



The where-to-buy problem and the what-to-eat problem 
and how-to-save problem can be easily solved if youll only 
come to THIS store to get your dining-table supplies. 

Our customers are healthy because they eat pure food. 

Our customers are contented because they save time and 
worry and money by trading at a store wheije they can get 
EVERYTHING they wish to eat and the fuel to do the cook- 
ing all in ONE. account. 

And always bear in mind if you buy anything at .THIS 
store that doesn’t come up to specifications and promises, you 
can have your money back and nobody’s feelings will be 
wounded. We don’t want a penny of anybody’s earnings unless 
we feel confident we have given full value in return. 
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We have an intelligent corps of clerks, bookkeepers, meat 
cutters and delivery men. 

We have three telephones in our order-receiving depart- 
ment and employ four wagons to facilitate prompt handling of 
business. And we won’t be satisfied until we see YOUR name 
on OUR books. 

A talk like this once in a while does a lot of good, but if all the 
advertising done is on this order the public will soon tire of it. 

The Henke & Pillot, Houston, Tex., advertisement is too much 
illustration and not enough particulars. The kind of fruits for sale 
should have been mentioned. 

The grocer can make his advertising convincing and yet pleasing 
reading. He need not come out flat-footed and say, “Oranges 35c., 30c., 
35c., etc., etc.,” but if he tells the kind' of oranges, the 'association that 
packs' them and other patriculars, he puts his custoniers in possession 
of facts that will aid them in making a choice. 



Totjc. IFIudtuipb <D>r <IJuaiuw 


Tie quality of. FANCHON 
shows in the bread r- large, rich 
crusted, snow-white fine grained 
bread. After using FAWCHON 
once you will never be satisfied 
with other flour. FAIJCHON is 
the quality flour for baking quality 
foods. The price should be high. 

Order a Sack Today 

Quality Stares Sell FAHCBON 


Tlbe Quality Mills, nHterpriti#,. Kansas 



SOLO IN tOPEKA BY THE 

SHAWNEE GROCERY 

PHONES 425 112 EAST SIXTH 


TfT 

F R U I T 

FOR CHRIST NWS. 
Parlie«larly '»l these 
Holiday titnes doe> the best 
in Fruit appeal. 




_ , — , 

•T an^ e f j n e ^ O ran^^et Iran FlwUi. 

.Atwooii Crape ‘ Fruit, 

■ Ho^ River 
CMabaMXni jf* ^ 

Wxuty. .Avsrstt prt^ 

Calilorno^ 'Seedim L«inoht,e 

^jats-nok Sir- ' 



CRoiaE vmxnr 

Mice uhe her t»*v atwftvu* 

V had from o*. It*« •inutntlilv 
an v Mid thuf* urtsy l«rtce* dro la lo»v.i 
For oanniflg or protervtnc. u « 

HENKE^PlLlldOT 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

HABERBASHE^RY 

T he haberdasher who advertises usually advertises well. Unfor- 
tunately there are thousands of haberdashers who never use news- 
paper space. Many of these depend upon their windows for pub- 
licity. The window is good but there is no reason why the haberdasher 
should not supplement his windows by using newspaper space. In the 
large cities where space is expensive, there is some excuse for this state 
of affairs, yet in spite of the expense, the haberdasher who- advertises in 
the newspapers prospers exceeding well. 

It is not necessary to use large spaces for small spaces will bring 
good results. Small spaces can- be utilized for impressing upon the 
reading public the quality and price of some one particular article. This 
idea can be carried out the year around with very satisfactory results. 

The ease with which an article of haberdasheiy can be illustrated 
makes it easier to advertise effectively in small spaces. Rogers, Peet & 
Co., of New York City, are always pointed out as good advertisers using 
small spaces. Their advertisements usually occupy from four to six 
inches single column, although this is varied by the use of double space 
on occasions. When this is done the single column idea is carried out as 
shown in the advertisement reproduced. 

This advertising has been sucessful, not because of its peculiar style, 
not because of the semi-humorous illustrations, not because of the short, 
scrappy sentences, but in spite of these. The illustration no doubt at- 
tracts attention to the advertisement ; a good headline would probably do 
the same. The style of the adver- 
tisement has become in a manner a 
trade mark for the store’s advertis- 
ing. As such it has its greatest value. 

Persons acquainted with the style of 
the advertisement recognize it with- 
out difficulty, and if Rogers, Peet & 

Co. should insert one of these ad- 
vertisements in the New York pa- 
pers without their name attached 
thousands of readers familiar with 
this store’s particular style of adver- 
tising, would hardly notice the 
omission. 

^^Shirt Fashions for the Fastidi- 
ous” is the message Muse, Atlanta, 



Mtn's belts. I 

1350 of grs.tiji 
l»]2ck «B<1 taa. 

Regular 75c. Ixltii, 

60 centf.' 

Men*# bandlcerchicfi. 

7000 of identical trlib ■ 
iinea u»ed in ottr regular 25c.; 
fctndVerchief*— bbt iciiport- 
tng in tbe piece and hemioiqgl 
here aives dufy. 

2 for 25 cents. 

Rooim* fssT*& Conasfr. 


Boya* underwear. . 

2000 pieces of fine ooCtfn 
gauie— tegular 60c. li^nalHy. 

,Sbirt4— ^tlC sleeves and 
mtUetie, 

Drawers— ankle length, 
knee length, pantale'ts. 

35e-; 5 garneata for $1. 

Everytliing die nieir and 
boys wear. 

kentne. Pier fit ^ew rasr. 

Tkwm Swik 

m Hi im 

wwr n e w i a 
'owK*!. iiaiM tiwM*. ehf«iqr%aM 
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Ga., has for men. It is a question whether the word “particular” instead 
of “fastidious” would not have been better. 

While an advertisement of shirts with no particulars as to style, 
coloring, patterns or rnaterials, may reach a certain class of men, we are 
of the opinion that a little information along these lines goes a long way 
towards creating business. 

Sim, Lockport, 111., has no superstitious feelings about the number 
thirteen. In fact one would think from reading this advertisement that 
it is likely to prove a lucky number for Sim. This should bring a good 
crowd to Sim’s corner. 


rnmp in ^ 

V/Vllllv 111 couple of suits 

' '■ of the fine Bal- 

briggan Underwear we have on 
sale today. Double thread, well 
made and trimmed. Regular 
SOc each. 

Today ^ 




Archie McGiliis 


Archie McGiliis advertises at a cut price, but uses the cut as a leader 
,to attract a number of customers to his shop. In doing this the haber- 
dasher not only sells the article being offered at a reduced price, but 
much other merchandise as well. 

Hardie & Caudle take up the “Hot Man’s Burden” in far too general 
a manner. Why not do one thing at a time and do that one thing well? 

Mann Bros., Norfolk, Va., t^e up the matter of bath suits and give 
full particulars. They are not afraid that if they do not say a word 
about hats, clothes, shirts and a few other articles they carry, that they 
are going to lose a sale. It is far more likely that the haberdasher who 
advertises one thing at a time and advertises that one thing well, will 
sell more goods than he who touches on everything and gives no real 
information about anything. 

The small advertisement of boys’ bathing suits is splendid in both 
text and illustration. This is clipped from a larger advertisement used 
by Traxler, Dayton, O. 

Siegel Bros., Los Angeles, Cal., use a very attractive border and a 
good illustration to tell us an old, old story. This same style of ex- 
pression has been used until it is threadbare. Why not try something 
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more snappy and impressive? Unless a firm keeps an eye upon the 
market for new things they must soon go out of business. The adver- 
tisement should not consist of an announcement of this fact, but should 
tell all about the new things that have been discovered. If a new style 
collar is found, say so. If it’s a new color in shirts, say so. But don’t 
tell people you are always looking and expect them to drop in every once 
in a while to see if you have found it. Tell them what you have and 
they’ll come for it. 

There are occasions, however, when the haberdasher wants to make 
a ^^splurge.” He may have his new stocks in, or it may be a special 
clearing sale he is exploiting. In this case he desires to advertise a 
number of different lines at the same time. He usually secures extra 
space and groups the lines together in much the same style as that used 
by The Palace Clothing Co., Kansas City, Mo. This advertisement is 
reproduced from an original eleven and one-half inches double column. 
It is altogether too crowded to be very attractive, yet no doubt thousands 
read it. 

Every bit of white space has 
been crowded out, even the ears at 
the ends of the name plate are 
utilized. This is a typical adver- 
tisement of many department and 
clothing stores. They crowd eve 17- 
thing possible into their advertise- 
ments. That this style of advertis- 
ing pays cannot be doubted. The 
very look of the thing suggests low 
prices. There is hardly anything 
gained as far as prominence goes 
by having so many lines under- 
scored. It rather d^racts from its 
value as it is rendered less legible. 
By eliminating the underscoring 
and using a larger size of type 
the first part of this advertisement would have been greatly improved. 

Brokaw Brothers, New York, use a style of their own. It is rather 
on the black order, but as no illustrations are used, something of that style 
is necessaiy to give the eye a resting place when it , is roving over a 
liewspaper page. The announcement itself is plain, there is no gush or 
flippancy. It gets down to business at once and is business-like from start 
to finish. 

We do not think it is necessary to always quote cut prices, although 
prices are great drawing cards. The Beggs Co., Columbus, Ohio, adver- 
tisement is a sample of cut-piice advertising. It is very attractive and 
from a reading of the text one would expect to get a great deal for 
sixtyinine cents. This will reach the women buyers of men’s shirts at 
any rate. 


bltf stor«*s bl|{ fvliy clearance) 
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What Shall I 
Give Him 
Christmas? 

-—a ^rrysome qtutsdoru isn't it? but we can sohe 
it quickfy for you, just as we have solved it for 
hundreds of other worried women 

—give a man something that 
adds to his appearance and 
youVe earned his gratitude 

—you know that's, true; then why not qive him 

a handsome that only costs 15c or 
a dandy shirt for $1,00 or 
a pdh^ of .kid gloves for $1,50 or 
a nohhy waistcoat for 12.50 or 
a stylish luxt for $3,00 or 
d swell pair of shoes for $4.00 or 
a silk umhrella for $5.00 or 
a schloss suit for $15,00 or 
the best overcoat we have for $18,00 


•^there .are just loads of other dungs here that 
witJ please any. man, ranging in price from 25c to 
$25: •’—buy his gift here; '.we know the size he 
wears and wiJI cheerfuHy exchange it after xmas 
}f.it.doesn’t just suit him 




SOO; Market Sf. ^ Broad S|. 

tipen’ eintry evening untif xmas day^ 

pmdum m iufffijn «/ 
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*n*rfirni 

■mlumiuiw 

IW«*.9<)ic. «* 


ta Madw<nur-«*«rf «| 
4tsM «■ « rutetored-mlm 
lUaM tuU fi(rw» 

HOO. 




CiiristmasThings 

riM prop«r pbc« to llo^ 

Muictiuxig suittUe for a 
)Uftn’'s ChmtouA is tt a, 
aUu’s store — this storo, 
wliwe^Mcu, wholCapw" , 
come for their outfitting.' ‘ 


Ofaohc .OarwBts. ffol 
ii^ the 

HsodioD* iA(l mcIwK's 
H.W dulMiT. ![•(* oad Cipa 
in «U Iks oonp.) wodstit 
Tli«,Bm.Tiils«s le snnrfa 
mry tM U Outlitiagl i 


.tChen th« price tfootunp 
«ur ttoKk » ginrung 
>i.iil$«iM0tfotith pMvtrb**. 
is) fhit,.w|Mm quality is. 

mr prUfM ire 
*lvajm tlw lenst. 



Ctointero. H^ueii. Hdoortfoshm 
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In the reproductions of the B. & E., Macullar Parker Company, and 
the Trenton Clothing Co., is seen the manner usually followed in adver- 
tising at the festive Christmas season. Macullar Parker Company sell 
gift certificates, redeemable anytime during January. Haberdashers do 
a good business in these certificates when they are presented to the public 
in a manner to make the proposition look attractive. Of course this cuts 
out a whole lot of exchanging of goods after Christmas. It helps, too, 
in makin g sales where a woman cannot make up her mind what to buy 
a man. 


l\iJ2a»}LmrsrJ 

' A little oi evexythixig in 
fine Underwear at. cut 
pricta^ 

• t*00 Vniot Undenhlrif, 69c, 
Heavy Balb'rlggan* 79c. 
IJVrIcht'4 Fleeced at 9i^c« 
r^wvni worth l.5(h 


a.OOWMteMerlnoat 1.49 

4.00 Silk & Wool at 1.98 

ThlsSplCndW 
«Iovc atiJiSc 

JNladIo of Imported 
^klns.s|ikstltched. 

Sacb m glove 
etskiwfaere 'drould 
cost l.JO. 

1.00 White Dress Shfrfx. 09c. 

Extra wlifS hosoira. all Isngths la 
sleoye. 

Panqr Shirts, 8Sc. 

A little lotu «f Preach Parcalor 
•tilt “ - - ■ 



f^r2a»AM/rss f 

French flannel Sh^rte 
with collars 

attached is 
fashion's new* 
est novelty, 
with safat'y 
pins ta Iteep/ 
collar I n ^ 
shape 

at f.D8. worth 3.00 

In Stunnloi; New Patterns for 
.Spring. 

2.2S Flannel Shirts 1.49 

Imported flan nols with oaak» 



Time for medium weight 
Underwear 
1.25 Merino at .75 

White and Natural Shirts or 
Driwor*. 

4.00 Silk and Wool 1.98 


Art importerV ayer-stodc of 
fine half hose In great guan- 
titled 

Pina LtoM 
Th^aiUsex 

l5c;v 

.War r79c. 


Beibrotdorod stripes, neat Ugittim 
and. phile colon, la. morcerlxad cot- 
ton and Hae itaie ttuaidg. 

Fine Underwear at very 
little prices 

ftwpi Cartwrlglit 4c War - 1 
Mr.ModlnmwalgtitwhltoLt xn 
wool regttlsr 4.00 SUrta f| 



1.50 He avy C otton, 79c. 

1.50 Light Weight mol! 
98c. 

^NiifaHral caiorSlilfiaef Otewenu 

150 Walking Qloves, 


The three advertisements of Kennedy, New York City, gives one a 
godd idea of their whole advertising campaign. A collection of adver- 
tisements of a single firm often teaches us more about how to advertise 
than a collection of advertisements of different firms. 

Thei'e is no unnecessary talk in any of these advertisements^ — ^just a 
plain statement, often no introduction at all. When one comes to think 
of it, there is often no necessity for introductions in small advertisements 
like these. Any haberdasher can follow this style very profitably if he 
will only persist long enough to establish this style of make-up as his own. 

All of these advertisements advertise goods at less than regular 
prices. This is not necessary under regular selling conditions. In time 
a haberdasher can cheapen his shop by advertising along this line in 
season and put of season. 



Hardwar!!^, Paint, Etc. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

HARDWARE, PAINTS, ETC. 

O F all lines of retail trade there is perhaps less advertising* done by 
the hardware merchant, in comparison with the amount of business 
he does, than by any other. This is not because it is a hard busi- 
ness to advertise. There can be none more easily advertised, for the 
variety of stocks carried makes the hardware store's merchandise intei'- 
esting to all classes. 

The stocks usually carried consist of hardware, such as nails, screws, 
hooks and eyes, locks, bolts, hinges, and a hundred other small articles 
used in most homes. Then there is always a large assortment of tools 
used in almost all trades and by all mechanics. Cutlery and plated silver- 
ware form a goodly department, as do- kitchen utensils in iron, tin, 
graniteware, wood, etc. Stoves and their usual accessories, the smaller 




nu* hab'i hail M. 


rscnr iM TMC 


Tha ««»> U«M 
ktiOi. 

Kt.rYlhlns t. k(M4 
Jwf* an«» r*IUklr. 
\iMi huAii haw <r# 
«lhk u|, (or 
qiMlU, wUli .Tfry* 
thlnit. ' \Va anil, 
thai Id <lank« ^ 


vini 11^ 1 1 ijD 

OARDEN 

There i* noih»n|; IJie 
pure en%ymer>t H you hive 

forks, rakes, hoct *n^ laVn 
apparatus will please. 

** Come in and see ui. 

REDVINO & ELLESTAD 'VST' 

fo <C>*I (1H> nKHT. 

W. -S, PIPER 



farm implements, lawn mowers, etc., and sporting goods and recreation 
wares, such as hammocks, fonn no mean proportion of his stock. 

Besides this he keeps all classes of hardware and tools used by car- 
penters and builders and paints and brushes used by painters. His store 
is the center of attraction for these two trades as well as that of the 
farmer, the householder, the housewife and the boy whose amateur 
building operations not only require tools but material as well. 

With all these classes of goods there is no reason why. the hardware 
merchant should not do more and better advertising than many other 
merchants who use space regularly. 

W. S. Piper’s small advertisement ought to have brought good 
results in spite of the snake-like appearance of the hose. Piper ought to 
.have quoted prices on this class of hose. People are willing to pay a 
good price for a good article. Why not for garden hose that does not 
kink and break? 

Redving & Ellestad have a splendid spring tonic advertisement. 
‘‘Get in the garden;” that is better than a mere mention of spades or 
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lawn mowers. This advertisement contains the germ of business. So 
do« that of Blyth & Holloway. This advertisement gets down to busi- 
ness as directly as possible. 


Have a 
Shower Bath 
at Home 

Quite .an easy matter 
cnipy the 
, ref yeeh irig properties 
of' a. **shower’.V.durlj- 
hag?, -the warm days. 

See our’ PortaWe 
Shojrfer c6mplete with 
.fiifcttour curtain* for 


Blyth & Holloway 

BAi^ « jAimis am 

3113. 


Watch Our yilniam lor 
Vanadium Saws on 



Gbristmas Shopping 

at the 

Big Hardware Store. 



You will be (mpnied vibet a wealth of tclecttw io Cbnrtmat Gifti 
you cut lind at a H^ware Store,' 

We point out a jpn^ t»t b«^;> 

Pereoktori Caniage 

Cofee Macbiiw* Coat Hafnesi 

X«MaAii.ea CoalWagoni- 

ca«.R.»n. 

Bran And Iror* Safety Raier* 

Brau Fcndets Aluminum Kitchen Ware 

Robe* Carvinj S«U 

Riding Outfit* Table Cutleiy 

Whip* ScjMor* 

Lceb Hardware Co. 


ENAMEL WARE 

On Monday we will put on 
sale an accumulation of blue and 
white, brown and white, all 
white, and grey enamel ware 
consisting of basins, saucepans, 
buckets, coffee pots, kettles, 
dishpans, spoons, plates, dippers, 
pans and numerous other articles 
at a price of 

25 Cents Each 

Every article is worth more 
than we ask for it, some of them 
double, but ail must go- 

G. W. BarneU Hardware Co. 

116-118 Commerce St Phone 34S 



Yonr Tahlc KniVes 
and Scissors 
Alwajs Sharp 

Any on* c*n ojwrat* 
It, May b« to 

any or B«nch. 

BmeS ISO* x«v. 
joer mtnut«.> 


Hardware Ca^ 


PAINT IT 



Lkelion BiBimI 
Patot 

“None So (rOod** 


Guaranteed 1 * 00 % Pure 

Itn «ml ♦>*«»< •» thw iil{nuitlif aoMimma 

iftf l/nrth fkimi*. U lonlw I****** 

A. B. RHEINHARTi Haidwarc 

OcMera Av#mir 'I lf«*ka, M D 
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Willard Bros. & Holt advertise hardware in a way that is hardly 
likely to produce much business. The injunction to watch the windows 
is all to the good, but the rest of the advertisement might better have 
taken up some line of goods for sale. 

G. W. Barnett Hardware Co. advertise a sale of enamel ware, while 
the Loeb Hardware Co. show how even Christmas shopping can be done 
at a “Big Hardware Store.” Both could have been a little more enthu.si- 
astic over their propositions, but as they stand they show good taste. 

The Dock Square Hardware Co. advertise but one thing at a time — 
grindstones. That is a good feature of any small advertisement. This 
advertisement will sell grindstones, because every man interested wdll 
read such an advertisement. It is also calculated to create a demand for 
grindstones. This kind of advertising will make more direct sales than 
a thousand general advertisements that merely sound the praises of some 
firm or in a general manner the goods the firm sells. 

Paints and brushes form no small part of the hardware merchant’s 
business. Ready-mixed paints are used in surprisingly large quantities, 
though usually purchased in very small tins. Many of the manufac- 
turers of these ready-mixed paints advertise to the consumer for the 
benefit of the dealer or furnish electrotypes for use by the retailer. There 
is just one thing that might make an improvement in these advertisements 
and that is price. The prices of most colors are the same and if the 
prices for the different sized tins were given the advertisement would be 
very much stronger. 

The advertisement of A. B. Rheinhart, Grand Forks, N. D., is about 
the way most of the hardware finns advertise paint. Why not give prices 
per gallon and offer to furnish estimates of the amount required for any 
house, the measurements of which are supplied? Then the hardware 
merchant could get down to business. However, “Paint it” is not a bad 
headline, although “Paint it now” would have been better. 

There are at least three phases of advertising the hardware merchant 
can use successfully. He can advertise to builders and painters, for they 
use his products in wholesale quantities. He can advertise to the house- 
wife because he handles so many lines of goods that are essential to her 
comfort in the home. He can advertise to the men because he handles 
all kinds of sporting goods from an air gun for the boy to a repeating 
rifle for the sportiest man. He carries hammocks for the home and 
fishing tackle for the river, side. Why, then, do not hardware merchants 
do more advertising? 
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CHAPTER LX. 

HATS AND CAPS 

A lyiv men and boys wear hats. Hats are a commodity of every-day 
consumption and should be continuously advertised. Of late years 
there have sprung up in our larger cities a large number of hat 
stores where hats are handled exclusively. Such stores should advertise 
continuously. They must advertise in the selling season to hold their 
trade and they should advertise in the “off^’ season to get more trade. 

The bulk of the hat advertising is done by men^s furnishers and de- 
partment stores having hat departments, but such advertising is what can 
safely be called seasonable advertising. They advertise only at the time 
when there is a recognized call for new hats. These seasons are short 
and are practically only three in number, viz., spring and fall for felt hats 
and summer for straws. This sort of advertising has educated men to 
buy at regular seasons, crowding the selling each season into a veiy few 
weeks. 

Most men do not have as many hats as they ought to have. A great 
many of them have only one, which they wear continuously until it is 
shabby, when they purchase another. A man should have at least one 
stiff hat, one soft hat, and a cap in his wardrobe at all times, with a straw 
hat or linen hat added for hot weather wear. A silk hat arid an opera 
hat must be added to this list for those in better circumstances and who 
pose 4s good dressers. 

It should be the aim of all hatters to bring about this extra con- 
sumption of hats and it can only be done by continuous advertising. 

^We selected the right styles this season,^’ is a statement, made by a 
hatter, that conveys a double meaning. It might mean that last season 
* he made a mistake and did not have the right styles. It might mean that 
it is all a gamble this selecting o-f styles. This statement weakens the 
' general impression that an advertisement should give the reader. Had 
he said, ^^The styles shown this season have proven so popular with our 
customers that we have had to send in duplicate orders every week,’' it 
might have been more convincing. 

Hat advertisers, as a whole, have not yet taken hold of a form of 
advertising that should prove very effective. They have not gone into 
the details of the qualities of the materials used in the make-up of a hat. 
Very rarely will you find a. good advertisement along this line, and yet 
it should prove one of the best lines of argument to use. Style of course 
is paramount in the selection of a hat. It must be made on the latest and 
most approved ''block” or it will not sell in any quantities, but "value” 
should be a consideration worth exploiting. 



Hats and Caps 
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E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas, Tex., use an excellent headline to attract 
attention, but they do not sustain interest in the balance of the adver- 
tisement. Every hatter has “the largest and best selected stock ever 
shown.” 

Grube & Dutcher should find their business continually on the in- 
crease if they persist in giving values as they say they do in the adver- 
tisement reproduced. There must be style to the hat to find entrance into 


fi 


Spend a Few Mmmes Here Todap 

^ 7 ' ' ^ ' 

In our greater . Hai pepartment pou*ll find' an 
asaortme pt of headwear that .i« beyond 

doubt the largpkt and 
beat selected stock ever 
shown in, Texas. We 
« cash** phase you. 

ADVANCE SHOWING NEW FALL CLOWES. 



DUNLAP 

HATS 



PRESTON 

HATS 


% 


IDotheTrick 

With a Straw 

iad it’» Jtny trick, 
too, when I^saylo you 
it’s m iH atyJe,,a $3. 
quality at a $2 price. 

Don’t Sec how I do d! 

Neither does the 
other fellow —that’s 
why it’s my trick. 

Swiw TUta. anr rtyU.... 

Men’* b«t PanwBi*.. jjjwjjr 
St«« aiMl Kelt H*tt $3.00 ' § 

'LeTinsott’s $2 Hat Shops 





STYLE- 

AND MORE 

X Straw Bat «a'n’* ttt'fa her# wiihtmt 

And ifaNat hai# «a‘y*or head it that% 

' iaiR.iai. . 

Wa crt ai»m hmeath th# &l«h <• •*« wtwt tb« Hat 
w 41 do when rh« rata ood Woar at !«• 
SUraif :iA iloek(n^ |>»rf*a iiF tait 
For Yo« al tha faiAot of priMfi. 

Cripil^ & I^tcher 

' tumsitaUd 

*‘Xhl SlMV that falUfiM” 


Clean Up Your Old Straw Hat — Then 

CO1T10 Here for a New One 

Oh. wa know you’ll com# hocauw rtytta ar® allMer. 
*nl-~*tiappy new things ate here. You know Mfi ii th* 
Knox Agwcy— 

And Knox never rests on the laurels of, “latl season" 
.-^why not ormt the old hat deiosmg and c»ta« right Kerr 

for a KNOX 

KNOX STRAWS 
t 3 .O 0 ,M.O 0 indt 5 .OO 
KNOX PANAMAS. PO.OO, US-OO, $ 20.00 



J. P. DUGAN 

208.210.2IS.ei4 KIVER STREET 



the store and there must be value in it before it can get out again. State- 
ments such as these about style and value should have much weight when 
made b)'' reliable firms. 

J. P. Dugan, Troy, N. Y., touch upon the first thought of the man 
who has an economical streak in his make-up — and most of us have. 
“Oh, yes ! clean up your old straw hat — then come here and get a new 
one.” It is the same old experience every season. Perhaps we buy a 
straw hat late in the season at a ridiculously low price and carefullj 
preserve it in a paper sack or box. We get it out in the Spring and it 
does not look half so good to us as it did in the fall. W^e just must have 
a new one. Go to J. P. Dugan for it; he first thought of it. 
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The .Benoist Clothing Co., Natchez, Miss., handle the Knox hat and 
know how to advertise it. In the advertisement reproduced, they serve 
up one style, “The Honiburg.” The illustration really illustrates it. The 
text tells how it came to be fashionable. What more do you want? 
Price — it’s there, too. 


None too Eairly— Early Birds 

Are Already After KNOX and SIGMUND’S Straws 



Can*! blame ibcm eithet for not ’tvanting to let sucb fine things slip through their 
%igcrs for lack of size or dimension m the particular style they want. 

'*sk/e arc showing a splendid lot of new straws-'-rea/Ij} nett}. 


Our $0,00 Eqcsii ihoaeSold 

Special aqid Sennit X SLCIXtS Elsewhere at $3.00 


Knox 

Agency 


S 


igmund’s 

309 North Charles .Street 



Straw Hats 


A Bupei-b collwtiob M tlw New Strutrs for1:bt« 
young fellow or mazt who w«at« the oomxjt 
style, and moderst* ia price. 

Our showing thk sesson vtvpw the trtAsdard ib 
every fiarticulsr. 


Strsw Hats, ia SnjMt ««d Split, ll.as to laJW 
Psnsams, $6.00 te-$l04». - Boys’. to T6c. 


Q.E. PEACOCK 

MURRAY BLOCK VICTORJA AVE. 


WE WANT YOU TO SEE 

■THE HOMBURG" 


ffi 


Knox 

he lean towards things 
English this Fail makes soft 
‘hats in creased shapes very 
'popular. 

The Newness and indi- 
viduality of the 

Knox ^omburg' 

pictured h<^rc,,nniakcB. it the firAl 
choice of them .all. 

Knox Quality $5 
Beacon Quality $3 



THE BENOIST CLOTHING 


^tVfuenr ifies 


come fronv*' 



straw Hat 
TH 


liiur lo dflfr thil w^rtft, uMl.uorn H.'rby »r>ii .Ni npr of r«r 
lopt, rriip ilntw* Our U«t» *u"e unu*vnl \^e h*ve 

niorr »li»pe» And atylci Ihnn joii will 000 >tti.r«t»'ii! in Nt»h. 
nil# wnd^more alylr «u<l *n«P (n b«t 

HOPKINS STHWiS laStl. M.OO. St 00 ond « W 

V(W«\N’S STKaWs STW. St.00 wnd SiOO 

HLAtk'S NEW VORK H.M>E STRUVS t *-0« *« «•<» 

PENNSYLVANIA HAT CO, 

YOl NO MEN'S Htmsna 

Mi POURTH AVENUE. orSMUKE*. 


Sigmund, Baltimore, Md., are more general in their announcements. 
They remind men of the usual troubles to be expected by late purchasers. 
'A reminder of this kind means more business. 

Straw hats form the basis for a great deal of hat advertising every 
summer. Straw's are usually advertised so prominently that soft and stiff 
felt hats are supposed to be unworthy of consideration. The season for 
selling straws is all too short and they must be vigorously pushed at the 
proper time. . 

Felix & Sons, Topeka, Kans. ; Pennsylvania Hat Co., Nashville, 
Tenti., and G. E. Peacock, Fort William, Ont., make a pretty bold at- 
tempt to get trade, but they fail to get down to fine points. Nevertheless 
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these are average hatters’ announcements. The style and make-up of 
each advertisement is not half bad. Of the three, Felix & Sons use the 
best argument. 

The White & Maiiahan advertisement is altogether too general to 
require much notice. In this advertisement, they try to advertise the 
whole stock instead of just one or two styles or lines, as they ought to. 

Prices should play a prominent part in all hat advertising. The one 
idea at a time advertisement is as good for the hatter as for any other 
trade. He can describe, illustrate and price one hat at a time daily and 
get better results than by inserting a general statement that he has “all 
styles at all prices.” 



Keep Cool 
PAN^HAT 


Straw Hate in. Newest Shapes 

A tani* imWMt if flJS to $9^ 

ON^ ttt T* 

soolUtst WHITE & MANAHAN 

* S<*u roft SSaKD lltTf 


Felix Straws 

more than fit your head— 
they- fit your persofiahiy. your 
your pouketbook- That's 
why there ar* so trsny sizas, 
thapea of bnnit. variations of 
crown* and brims. If you're 
satished with iftf. for geodorrt 
take buy a Felix Straw— 

$ 1 . 50 '.$10 



Panamas ^e^idcSiSendL 

$5 629-631 Kansas Ave, 


CHAPTER EXI. 

JEWELRY, PRECIOUS STONES, SILVERWARE, BRIC-A-BRAC, CUT GLASS 

T he jeweler is often erroneously considered as a seller of luxuries. 
This is hardly the case. He does sell luxuries, but most of these 
luxuries are real necessities to a great many persons. Diamonds, 
for instance, are real luxuries, but the diamond ring is considered a 
necessity by most young men contemplating matrimoiiy. It is also pro- 
claimed as a splendid investment. Watches are a luxury in these days 
when town clocks, factory whistles and other time indicators are so 
common, yet even the school boy considers it a necessity — and a watch 
once worn becomes a necessity. We might continue to multiply instances 
to prove that almost all articles sold by a jeweler, which were once 
considered Itpcuries, and were only possessed by the well-to-do', have 
today become as necessary to man as his mid-day meal. 

This should be taken more into consideration by jewelers than is 
usually done and the necessity point emphasized more often in the adver- 
tising of the business. 

The jeweler has probably a larger variety of articles to advertise 
than any other one-line business, except hardware, because his business 
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includes so many different articles for many different uses. He sells 
ornaments for the person and also ornaments to adorn the home. He 
sells time-pieces to be carried about by men and women for convenience 
and time-pieces for ornament and use in the home and office. The 
variety of these time-pieces alone would furnish material enough for a 
year’s' advertising without any point being repeated throughout that time. 
Besides this there is tableware, in silver, gold, fine china and cut glass. 
He usually sells fancy articles in leather, gold and silver mounted um- 
brellas, and numerous other objects of rare value. 

To all this is added a watch and jewelry repair department that 
might furnish enough advertising for one firm to maintain. This feature 
of the jeweler’s business is often neglected in the advertising. He will 
advertise watches, rings, cut glass, etc., but seldom uses space to tell how 



BLITZ 


If Year Watch Se> 
pairing is Satis- 
factorily Done 

luSJ .Iceep rfght on with the 
samejW««ler. 

But if It ts not done satis* 
fflctorily." do just « hun* 
flfecB- of other ooople do, 
<Ame to us for good work. 
towipri«Si ^ pfomptness- 

Te Montgomery, 



well he does repairing. He may add a line to these advertisaiients inti- 
mating that repair work is a specialty with him, but never a reason why 
any one should bring their broken trinkets to him to be mended. 

T. Montgomery, Wilmington, Del., tells folks that if they are' satis- 
fied with the repairing they are getting at the other jewelry stores in 
Wilmington, that they had better continue their patronage at those 
stores. Perhaps he is half afraid he cannot suit them as well. 

No man ever earned trade by being half-hearted in his advertising. 
T. Montgomery wants to do all the watch repairing of his town if he 
can; why should he tell people to stay away? Pai^ better to say, ‘^Next 
time give me a trial. I want your business.” 

Blitz, Topeka, Kansas, is after Topeka’s repairing and says so. 
Blitz will get the business and Montgomery won’t as long as he uses 
fiewspaper space in the manner shown in the advertisement reproduced. 

L. L. Jackson, Chattanooga, Tenn., proclaims himself an authority 
on watches. Persistent advertising along this line and ^tmaking good” 
will give any jeweler that reputation in his community. 
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Regnier & Shoiip Co., St. Joseph, Mo., have taken the ^*bull by the 
horns’’ and advertised a better watch for a girl or boy. Most jewelers 
advertise watches around $i to $5 for boys and girls. Plowever, this is 
not a good advertisement. The price is in the wrong place. There are 
too many display lines. The whole tenor of the advertisement should 
have been confidential along the line of buying a better watch for boys 
and girls, than that usually purchased for them. 

The headline, ^'Buy a guaranteed watch for the boy or girl,” will 
serve. Then tell about the value and lead up to the price which should 
not be in display type at all. 

The advertisement of White Bros., New Orleans, La., is an excellent 
one for jewelers to follow. It takes up one subject and sticks to it to the 
end. The talk is plain and to the point. 

In this advertisement we have an illustration of the article advertised 
and a good description of it, with the price., It refers to other, related, 
novelties in sterling silver. Even the price is made attractive. 

Preusser, Milwaukee, Wis., have a ''crest” or "what not” that takes 
up altogether too much space in their advertisement. The statements are 
all commonplace. Instead of telling us something about scarf pins, he 
runs on to diamond and seal rings, and says the same thing about them 
as he does about scarf pins. Is there a garnet setting among those scarf 
pins? Or, an emerald, or a ruby? Some men might like to know. 

True Bros., Springfield, Mass., advertise cool, summer jewelry. The 
argument is worthy a thought. More might be made of the fact that we 
change our clothing for the cold and heated seasons, and why not 
jewelry? 

Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, Mo.*, advertisement is one of a kind 
very seldom seen. It is* sure to sell goods, too. Why not try out this 
plan a few times? 

Heintz, Lexington, Ky., certainly gets a very striking display in 
his adveitisement. White space is used advantageously with the heavy 
border design. This advertisement quotes prices and therefore seeks 
business. An improvement could have been made by taking one dia- 
mond, describing and, pricing it and then adding a line to the effect that 
others could be had ranging in price from $15 to $160. 

Knittle & Longtin, Cleveland, Ohio, use an excellent illustration, but 
unfortunately try to tell the public something about every class, of goods 
carried in stock. They do not specifically make an oflfer on anything, but 
try to do so on everything. With such a cut rings should be advertised 
exclusively. > 

^ Tappin, Troy, N. Y., offer a suggestion of a chest of flat silver as 
a gift to the bride. A timely hint 

The Santa Fe Watch Co. put up a splendid argument in favor of 
the purchase of a diamond ying in $1.00 weekly payments. The border 
effect is attractive through its oddity. 
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Dudley, Given, Wamsley & Co., Rochester, N. Y., offer articles 

suitable for v^edding gifts in an at- 
tractive manner. 

The Chi'istmas season is the 
jewelers’ harvest time. James B. 
Hayden uses a timely cut and of- 
fers a few suggestions. 

The advertisement is 
well proportioned and 
presents a good appear- 
ance. There is some 
real information in this 
advertisement, s o ni e- 
thing the reader will 
remember and later 
when any of these lines 
are wanted, this firm 
will be thought of. 

Jewelry advertis- 
ing, like any other. 


WddiDg 

Gifts 


yqiul <ie8Jr« a giJ 
•t^at ^{01 .bA rememberec 
worth in ahcf years th 
hSTe 4he best wcjrk of 
craftsmen in. .silver. gotcS, 
brass. 

A New Silver Service 

The "Paul Ijevere”* pattern 
jtgnbodfes these lines of 
alidr, ^pltdty q( design &at 
«p)^al to xetoei taste. 

The acts are vwy-compfete. 
iiKludmg; Tea Sets, Cold Meat 
Roast Be*f, Fowl and Vegetahte 
dishes. Salad Bowls, Coffiee Cups. 
Ramakin dhheSi, BouiUoo Cupv 
Pitchers. Vases. Etc, 


Rookwood Pottery 

A varied selection of thu truly 
artistic ware in vases, jugs, 
placque^ and the like. Ea^ 
piece aJJgpadvWith the name.of 
the cutf^,' 




should be along the line 


Make the Gift 
Some Article of 

Jewelry 

Kothlag’yott can girfl vfll-be sppre- 
ciated more. At this store yea vill 
fhxd an aasortbent «f Siamondi, 
Watohes, Jewelry aid Jewelry Kovrl- 
ties that wiU nske gift leltetion etsy. Be* 
meinlier. every article putehaaed here is guar, 
anteed'to bo jast as ropnKnted or year money 



Here Are t Few Saesiestions 

OOTQIAM - - - - 


■ BKASS WAUB 

iei«l*r.. .MMMS 

IfpT'li: 

iffiv.'jr?";:;: 53si: 


'cmina!|* .. **ei. tM« 

. .sea SeMf* 14UM 

otodsomra 


oorm WAite 

STERLING WARE 



3m 




JAMES Br HAYDEN 


O'f a specific offer 
certain 
goods at a given 
price. The type 
matter and orna- 
mentation, the 
borders and illus- 
trations, all should 
lend something 
towards giving 
the reader the im- 
pression that this 
{firm, at least, is 
reliable and the 
goods worthy and 
artistic. 

Every effort 
should be made to 
impress the idea 
of reliability upon 
■ the public mind 
by the advertis- 
ing. Extravagant 
statements should 
be carefully 
avoided. Adver- 


of 
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How TO Adve^rtis:)^ a Retail Store 


tising cut prices too often would soo^n cheapen any establishment, but it 
is advisable to advertise prices as often as practicable. 

The advertisement should be varied by advertising different classes 
of goods occasionally. In fact it would be a good plan to have a regular 
calendar of offerings. Cut-glass could be offered one week, flatware the 
next, etc. Having a diamond week, a sterling week, a pottery week, etc., 
migt be a good idea. The weeks as they follow should exploit seasonable 
lines. 

The jeweler should have something doing all the time to sustain 
public interest in his establishment. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


LAUNDRIES 


L aundry advertising should be largely educational. It should tell 
the public just what the laundry will do, how it will be done and 
what it will cost. There are many features of the laundry business 
that the general public do not understand. There are many kinds of 
service rendered that the average housewife knows nothing about. It is 
within the province of the advertising campaign to tell about these 
services. 


••Th« Laun4ry That Know* Uow" 

MUN 6 EBS LAUNDPY 



Ladies’ Wear 

I pirticvUr thmUta b UAw' sunm 
f MnB| *pp»nf. « ** 


Skirt nuh, U«B 4f<uv. «<c.. 
btijirei «itk iiUi ar* ud diUr* 
«rMl (« put k«Bi.ia Btt( 

tr jti tiat your bnidry d«Di op 
biw tku iki ordiOiry wij, Wt- 
' pkOM for Ml it m wi(^u b utt. 

[ W« do family washin«, rounh 
I dry'-'it is HaahuU. clean and 
I properly starched, ^oo ! 




IMUNGERS LAUNDPY 


We are doinR family washing, 
rough dry, at <ic per lb. 

The ladies' ctoihcs are washed 
and starched ready to iron, the flat 
Hork alt ironed, ready to us,e. 

Bundles mu.t contain regular 
faraily M.isliing. iAi.ludtag Hat work. 

'Telephone and we wit) send a 
wagon tor your laundry this week. 

Good dresscis everywhere ac* 
knoiv ledge that the Monger fioiah on 
shirts, collars and cuffs is iht best. 

Phones 1350 814 S. Main 


There is also another feature of advertising that the laundry should 
not neglect and that is in overcoming the prejudices of the many who 
have a settled idea that the laundry destroys or wears out clothes quicker 
than other methods used for washing. 

The advertisements of the Munger Laundry, Los Angeles, Cal., are 
goc^ specimens 'of laundry advertising. The name plate and borders 
add, of course, to their typographical appearance and attracting power. 
The text in mPst cases is as strong as it can be. Each advertisement 
takes up one point and makes the most of it in as brief a manner as 
possible. 
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The advertisement devoted to “rough dry” washings is of the kind 
that is driving the home washings out of fashion. This laundry has a 
“motto” or phrase that they use in connection with the name. It is, “The 
laundry that knows how.” Every reader of the newspapers of Los 
Angeles knows that phrase by heart and no doubt often think of it to 
the Hunger Laundry’s benefit. 

The advertisement of the Mutual Laundry, Topeka, Kansas, touches 
upon one of the disadvantages of laundry work that are common to most 
laundries. Collars will wear out and saw edges are disagreeable. The 
laundry that takes time to remove these rough places on its linen is a 
benefactor to man and has a splendid talking point to use in its adver- 
tising. 


Keen 

Satisfaction. 

In Wearing 

■Dainty, Beautiful 
Ootlies ; 

And there ia wtioh ’groaifir 

.delight m guttintt your 

dsiiiiy and white nulla 
back from the Uundry look- 
ujg twiter than now Our 
uioderB methods of waaliiof- 
iu fiofJ water aud irotuiik 
liislto tilts possible Only 
tlecfnc. iruna, whieli are as 
i aputleta ap the linen and 
who«o tempers ture is auto- 
matically , regulated, are 
I used It IS ^mpoasihle to 
spot, burn or even dmcolur 
the clothes A vimt to our 
plant wiU eoavfncoyoiv Ham 
ilWu tun give you a claaa of 
4)5Cirk not equaled by any 
Tthere 

. The CASH SYSTEM aares 
your cloiliet and money Uet 
a voupon b^ok. 

HAIHILTON’S SOFT 
WAT£R LAUNDRY 

617 lllA£L AT. 

eut» SpMiat Oalivtry 



•Vc .h.lkUl COlWrtlff II liulfr*>aw>'l>l frilMII'O »1« 

•II W •.</ uf Toiwka Util .XM.* .r^xinfogiKlIiXAli'ciil'ifU’ 

«dm<>a m kOiuui ••■III ,aar kkhuc 

|i « ji.^i ,< iiitlr n >eey 01 oui lu ri>e ••>« fi.-innixn ••’inr 

•aiAv' |..■•< * iwil.’ .••.• e. iiitf ur-iionry — <umxilii(>» ih»< wn I 
cyt .•i>, *«••»» ti XIII -iiilx ttiji leiKt'i'k AiKi iou» 


THE MUTUAL eti'- 

TOrCKA S SOFT WATER 

com .. laundry 


1 1| la a antU-kaowa 
I iliat tba.paUy 
rtlM and aaney. 

M oC Ufa Jail 

I ^.ra w nema and 
tanpar iW Uioaa 
■mmmiwImi. Oar 

Towel Service 

Oapartaattl wUl ta< 
ttaTayoitafaeaaa «f 
Atm hr aaMtnfaif 
fh» aka«(« «r the 
laOat raaqaidtaa for 
yaw oOkt. Fiiaaa 


mnnii 
umtar n 



The Toilet Laundry Co., Montreal, Quebec, advertisement of their 
Towel Service is first-rate. It tells about the “valet” service, which has 
lately been added to the laundry business. Not all laundries have added 
this service but it properly belongs to them. 

Hamilton’s Soft Water Laundry, Sioux, Iowa, put up a good line 
of talk. It is straight business from the start to finish. If more laundry 
advertising resembled this, there would be more of the finer clothing sent 
to the laundry instead of being done at home. 

The Jefferson Laundry, Richmond, Va., tells some things about the 
laundry business that have a meaning to the reader. In this case the 
mistake of trying to tell too much in one advertisement is made. If one 
advertisement were given over to the reasons why they manufacture their 
own soaps and bleaches; another to telling about the experience they have 
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had in doing laundry work, and a third to telling something about the 
modern machinery they use, the advertising would prove more effective. 

Besides the newspapers, a laundry can use leaflets, folders, booklets 
and novelties to considerable advantage. Solicitors are indispensable to 
a good laundry and should systematically canvass a city, asking for new 
custom, more custom, and rectifying mistakes, settling claims, and in 
other ways advertising the laundry and its policy. The little leaflet, or 
folder, should be systematically used about once a month, and should be 
made timely. In summer a leaflet devoted to the laundering of shirt 
waists, ladies’ white dresses, or children’s white dresses would result in 
many trial washings. The service rendered, if it is good, will retain 
customers obtained through advertising. In the spring and fall when 
housecleaning is in progress, a leaflet devoted to the laundering of lace 
curtains, bedspreads, blankets, etc., would be 'timely. 

Novelties suggestive of the laundry work or name of the laundry 
could be distributed to advantage at any season. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


MEATS AND EISH 


AIEert Seessefs ? farhet 

Home»Idlleci* MEATS of all kincls 

nWECXlXr W THE OTY OtSPECrOU 
■OTH PHONES tIS. ^UOKAlNS'ntWt 


T he butcher may be able to cut meat to advantage, but he_ is not a 
good advertiser. Therefore, we find in a great many cities and 
towns that the grocer is absorbing the most of the trade. This 
could be prevented by good advertising. 

The butcher will have to learn that the public can be led away from 
the old “standbys” to the newer and more up-to-date meat department of 
the grocery, by a few well-worded advertise- 
ments. When he learns this, he may turn 
around and by the same means bring back the 
trade he has lost and along with it some that 
some other butcher lo,st. 

Albert Seessel’s Market, Memphis, Tenn., 
is a good card, but the space, though small, 
would have been better used had he advertised 
different kinds of meats on different days; 

Spring lamb one day; veal cutlets next day; 
lard on another day, etc., etc. 

Preston Market, Hartford, Conn., and 
Schaub’s Mafket, South No'hvalk, Conn., both 
, use the same advertising service. The argu- 
ments and cuts are not bad, but the idea sug- 
g:eisted labove of advertising some particular 
rn^^t on differ^t days, perhaps telling how to 
prepare tasty dishes, etc., would prove much 
more effective as business bringers. 
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The advertisement of Clarke Bros, gives a list of prices prevailing* 
at all their stores. Such advertising will bring business. 

Chas. J. Anirhein, Utica, N. Y., use a more pleasing illustration 
than either Preston or Schaitb. The inducement offered to make people 
prefer home-dressed fowls, California' hams, iic. lb., and lamb chops in 
the summer-time is merely a good suggestion. As mortals we are sus- 
ceptible to the suggestions of others and that’s why a lot of the adver- 
tising being done on psychological lines pays so well. 

Thos. D. Hyland & Co'. offer fish for the table and fish for bait. 
The display of this advertisement is little better than the text which is 
very commonplace. 

The butcher should make it plain that his meats are strictly fresh 
and wholesome. That is worth advertising many times over. 

The butcher can do much towards impressing the public mind with 
his neatness and cleanliness by having tastily displayed advertisements. 
If an advertisement is set up in heavy, black-faced type, the sense of deli- 
cacy is destroyed and the impression of untidyness is given out. A neatly 
displayed advertisement will give the reader the impression that the 
butcher is neat himself, and that he keeps his market neat and clean. 



Saturday 


MEAT 

SALE 

InAUOur 

Stores 


Giiock, Roast, j 
Haitmig Steai, lAn 
Coned Bee!, , [lUu 


SteilDg Lamb, . . He 

Teal Cbops. . iiOU 
Yeal Roast, , |I 42 U 


Sirloin Steal:, 


,v 15c 



lioie Dressed Fowls 
California Hams tic Ur. 
laml) drops 

>n th* Summer timi' 3r<' elwitia 
itcloua, and vuit 1119 eutmmiM enpu* 
tite to perfection temp* 

your jaded eppetuc nUh the da>nt». 
e»t SprinB xjumtt. Voai, Chicrtm* 
end SifsHs ihjt «,iuU make jin rpt- 
cure sms.’K htu Him an<t ejy 
Celt not hirm «np i tvmc dined to* 


CHAS. J. AMRHEIN 


a« LIBERTY ST. 


BROADWAY 

FISH MARKET and SEA CiULL 

If tr SWIKS VB BABB IT 
AU KIKM fits «■ TWBT* 



ThosBDdHyiand &. Co. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

MILLINERY 

O UTSIDE of the department, stores, millinery advertising is almost 
exclusively confined to opening announcements and to “business 
cards” inconspicuously displayed. This is a mistake, for all women 
cannot buy their hats at the tjme of the millinery opening. Many of them 
attend these openings and determine that at some future date they will 
make a purchase, but the advertising stops and they worry along by 
“fixing over” the one they have. 

Most milliners carry a full line 
of children’s hats, tarns, straw sail- 
ors, etc., and babies’ bonnets, yet we 
very seldom see these properly ad-, 
vertised. The large dry goods stores 
and the department stores monopo- 
lize this trade because they adver- 
tise these lines. If instead of a busi- 
ness card that is left standing, week 
after week, some line is featured in 
each advertisement, the exclusive 
milliner will have a larger profit 
account at the end of each season than is usually the case. Besides these 
lines there is another that could be very profitably exploited, and that is 
tr immi ngs and “shapes.” Where one woman buys a hat, a dozen re-trim 
their old shapes, or purchase shapes and trimmings and do the work 
themselves. These form a profitable clientele for any store selling these 
materials. Why not advertise specially to them ? 

The argument in the advertisement of the Bon-Ton Millinery and 
Hair Parlors, Grand Forks, N. Dak., is not bad. It is written just as it 
is thought out. We advocate a little higher reasoning and a specific 

offer in all millinery ad- 
vertisements that are not 
distinctly opening an- 
nouncements. 

Monheit’s, Omaha, 
Neb., Millinery Opening 
is shown for the illustra- 
tion. This showing of 
their new styles is dis- 
tinctive and out of the 
. ordinary. 
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Portraying the latest 
3tyle«tendencies of the 
hour, a-nd marked for 
the accurate and au- 
thentic presentation of 
the season's modes 
now in vogue. 

Hats 

The attractiveness of the 
models shown, original crea- 
tions dii*ect from the noted 
If reach designers, lies in their 
striking individuality and 
their distinctive beauty, at 

15.00, 18.00 to 45.00 
Hatrimmed SMapes 

including many* of the most 
exclusiye' styles, only found 
in the ' select millinery par- 
lors; of tagalv hemp,, hair, 
milan and rough Jap braid 
straws, af 

|v.98 ip to- 8.00 


Millinery Accessories 

ft ‘aalijue ai^rtmeut' ' dC Fancy 
Feathers, Flowers, Wlc^, Quills, 
Aigrettes, ' Ostricli effects, Blbbons, 
&c. All th.e newest cplorlugs and 
branchings at xaost reasonable 
prices.'. 

Our low prices do not mean a 
lower quality, it only means that 
you do nbt have to pay for main- 
taining an establlshmexLt ta ttie high 
Tent wtrlct. 

IsrOT AfiSOOtATKD WITOS AJCt 
tKCSEE HOtrSF. 

OPEN EVJKNlNaS. 



Rupreclit Bros. Co., Dubuque, 
la., presents almost everything need- 
ed to make a good advertisement. If 
it had been strung together properly, 
this advertisement might have been 
improved. Give more infomiation 
in the advertising. Make one see in 
the mind's eye a certain creation and 
remember it. Make them desire to 
see it. Then business will result. 

The Paris, New York City, 
single column advertisement is full 
to overflowing with just the kind of 
infomiation the woman who wants 
to buy a hat wants to know. This 
is good millinery advertising- The 
border and type are appropriate for 
millinery announcements. 

The millinery advertisement 
should be changed every time the 
paper issues and something new 
shown. An illustration of some 
particular hat and a description of it 
with price is sure to create business. 

The milliner will 
learn more about open- 
ings by reading the 
chapters devoted to 
‘‘Opening a New 
Store" and “Spring 
and Fall Openings.” 

Besides newspapers 
the milliner should use 
circulars, personal let- 
ters, booklets and fold- 
ers — all finding a prof- 
itable place in the ad- 
vertising campaign. 


Fall 

Hats 

Sft ftor white ill 
colord Bits fir 
eidf Fall, liqi 
ltd siflilt shipes 



0(ir iirtft’H an* 
Ihe lowest lo be 
hint, jront 


$1.00 

A IN D U P 

Si>ect:d J'riooa 

Wiilott) Plumea 

Ruprecht 

BROS. CO. 

1417 CLAY STHEET 

{"'hits' ' trooimD fact' j 
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CHAPTER EXV. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAU INSTRUMENTS 


W HEREVER one sees the dog and the 
talking machine one thinks of what ? The 
Victor? Not always. Some people will 
remember that it was the Victor and not the 
Edison or the Columbia. However, this trade 
mark is worth fabulous sums of money. 

The picture referred to above will be found 
in the J, C. Harding Co. advertisement. This 
Christmas advertisement is inserted for two pur- 
poses : one to attract people to the store window, and the other, to get 
them thinking of musical instrmnents for Christmas presents. 

The H. C. Clarke Music House used a direct sale proposition. The 
words, ^‘Music Rolls,’' should have been prominently mentioned to attract 
attention tQ the special offer. 

A phonograph should not be hard to advertise. The price and the 
plan of payment can be offered. A picture of the delights of a phono- 
graph in the home is as good a drawing card as a whole volume of 
words. The National Phonograph Company use some splendid black 
and white designs and many excellent arguments why one should buy the 
Edison Phonograph. These are intended for a national campaign and 
are educational in character. 



The Arnold Jewelry & Music Co-, advertisement of sheet music 
shows how specials may be advertised. This is a cold announcement, 
yet in cases of this class calculated to sell the goods. 

The Winnipeg Piano Co., Winnipeg, Man., use a phrase in adver- 
tising the Columbia Grafonola that is sure to attract attention. It is 

“absolutely no scratch.’! That is 



very gratifying and will surprise 
many who have had experience only 
with cheaper machines. 
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Every dealer in talking machines sells records. These can be adver- 
tised in newspaper advertisements and a list of the new ones given. 
Those that are most popular might be especially nientipnecl 

Every purchaser of a talking machine should be kept posted by 
circular every month with the receipt of new i*ecords. This usually pays 
well the first year and might pay for years if carefully carried out. 

Bullock’s offer of 10,000 copies of popular sheet music speaks for 
itself. The border and musical illustrations must attract the player and 
the non-player of musical instruments alike. i 

A splurge of this kind every once in a while will not only keep the 
dealer’s stock clean, but it will sell many pieces of music that would 
otherwise not be sold. 

In chapter sixty-seven, the advertising of pianos and player-pianos 
is discussed. 
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Q ur Annual Clearance— *A Grand Opportunity For All 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
opi^om:^trists and opticians 

J . W. NICHOLS, Waynesburg, has this to say in a recent advertise- 
ment: ‘'The eye is Nature’s masterpiece. Man cannot make any- 
thing so wonderful or so necessary as the eye. . In all the world there 
is no substitute for it. It cannot be duplicated. 

“If you had a delicate instrument that was absolutely necessary for 
your welfare and happiness, would you take chances with its care and 
use? 

^ “If your eyes grow hea-^, pain or blur; if you find it necessary to 
squint or frown to see well ; if you have headaches or are nervous, you 
are taking chances with your eyes. 



“You can have a free examination of your eyes by an expert gradu- 
ate optician at my store and if any defect in refraction is found, get 
lenses properly fitted to correct it. I do no work or sell no- goods that 
I do not fully guarantee. Don’t take chances with your eyes.” 

Now, that would make an excellent circular letter, or elaborated 
somewhat, a fine booklet. As a newspaper advertisement, it is not likely 
to be read through. The reader will lose interest and the eye will seek 
other and less lengthy advertisements. 

The essential points could have been taken and brought out in 
fewer words to advantage. A few words read are better than many 
not read. 

The Peoria Optical Co., Peoria, III, make a good point, but do not 
bring out that point so that the reader who skims over the. paper will get 
it. The idea, “All our time is devoted to the study of the eye,” should 
have been made more prominent. Then the suggestion that for that 
reason that is the best place to go to have eyes examined might have 
been enlarged upon. 

J. Ehrlich & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., make a great deal more out of 
the same idea. This is one of the best arguments an oculist can make 
in his advertising and should be made as much of as possible. 
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L. M. Prince, Cincinnati, O., calls attention to the Toric Lenses in a 
way to cause users of glasses to think. It is a question whether the line, 
you're wearing any other than Prince's Toric Lenses, you’re not 
wearing the best," does not do more harm than good. Even if this is 
the case, the fact should be suggested mildly. No man likes to be hit 
with a club. A little diplomatic tap will be well received, but usually a 
man wants to fight when the other fellow goes for him too suddenly. 

In a great many optical advertisements, illustrations similar to- that 
used by L. M. Prince are shown. As a rule no explanation is given ''of 
the why" of the illustration. This is not good policy. Either explain the 
workings of these lenses or omit the cut from the advertisement. 

Harris & Hogshead, Chattanooga, Tenn., use an illustration, but it 
looks like a misfit. The use of such cuts is a drag upon good advertising 
because they do not produce results. 
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The text of this advertisement is as good an advertising talk as one 
could ask for. 

Mcyey, Oklahoma City, Okla.,. use a stock cut that is permissible, 
because it is like a sign of a clock or watch over a jeweler’s door. It 
merely indicates the kind of advertisement it is. 

The text is good, but why not, “An extra pair in case yours get 
lost of misplaced or broken while away from home ?” 

The advertisement of the Queen Optical Co., Cincinnati, 0., is a 
type of all cut-rate publicity. It is sensational in the extreme. It can 
not be denied that they bring the business and if the work is creditably 
done, the advertising value is permanent. 

The sale of frames and eye chains could be greatly increased by an 
■intelligent advertising campaign. 

Repairs to frames and replacing of broken lenses is a part of the 
business that is seldom advertised. 

Prices cannot always be quoted in optical advertising, but whenever 
possible they should be. 

Persistent use of newspaper space will bring an increased business 
m the goods advertised. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

PIANOS AND PEAYER-PIANOS 

T he piano and player-piano are perhaps the most ad- 
Tertised of musical instruments. They are really the 
representatives of the musical instrument family. 

The chief things advertised about pianos and player-pianos 
are, tone, finish and durability. Price and easy methods of 
payment, of course, come in for a goodly share of wery 
advertising campaign. 

The music dealer has two audiences to advertise to — ^the general 
public on the one hand and the musician on the other. An advertisement 

written to appeal to one class will hard- 
ly touch the other. If it is written for 
the expert eye, it may fly over the 
heads of the masses. If it is written 
to cater to the popular tastes, it is apt 
to cause a curl of contempt to over- 
spread the expert’s features. 

Newspaper advertising should be 
directed toward the great buying pub- 
lic The piano should be treated as 
any other article of common utility 
and sensibly described and priced when 
possible. 

Such advertisements as that of 
the Howarth-Kelly Co. are practically 
valueless. They give no information 
about any of their offers. They do not even mention the name of any 
of the pianos thejy sell. They serve merely to fill newspaper space. 

The advertisements of the Barrett 
Brothers Music Co., Binghampton, N. 

Y., and the E. E. Forbes Piano Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala., are of about 
equal value. Both are very well dis- 
played and attractive enough but they 
fail to convince one of a desire for a 
piano. These are more rightly classed 
as general publicity ; although there has 
been an attempt to make each of local 
importance. 
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The advertisement of the E. B. Wood Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass., is the exact opposite in every respect. In this advertisement the 
whole story is ’told. Terms are given in a way that impresses one that 
they are not only low, but that they are the lowest. This kind of adver- 
tising makes people call to see the instruments offered. The border is 
unique and attractive enough to catch the reader^ s eye and hold it long 
enough tO' make the firm name known, even when pianos are^ not the 
uppermost thought in the reader’s mind. 

In our heart of hearts we cannot help but commend the advertise- 
ment of the Jesse French Piano Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. This firm has 
done some very creditable advertising of which that reproduced is merely 
one advertisement. 



Goetz & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., provide us. with a typical bargain 
announcement. Prices are given with a vengeance. * These are not only 
attractively low, but the method of payment, and the amount to be paid, 
is given so plainly that no one need hesitate about seeing these bargains. 
This is a good style of sale advertisement 

The advertisement of Wm. Burns & Sons, Claysville, Pa., is entirely 
uncalled for. Such a method of appealing for business is not only 
undignified, but usually unsuccessful. 

Unless a merchant has some offer to make to the public he had 
better keep out of print. Such boastful statements as those of Burns & 
Sons are inexcusable. 

The music dealer can make good use of fancy borders in newspaper 
advertising. In fact he may use fancy borders around his advertise- 
ments that would be out of place in many other lines. 

Piano advertising is almost all done along the same lines. There is 
a lack of originality in all the descriptions^. Take any advertisement 
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reproduced in this chapter and change the name of the piano advertised 
and it will answer as well. 


The Seals Piano Company advertise in much the sailie manner that 
fifty per cent, of piano dealers advertise. Here we have an advertise-"* 
ment with twO' styles of pianos illustrated — an upright and a grand. 
These illustrations are used for nO' other purpose than to attract the eye. 
They serve their purpose well. 

The argument is not badly put, but is too general to make much of 


an impression. It reads: 

“Tone? Durability? Price? 




“These three questions must always be satisfactorily answered 
before a piano is purchased. We know that we can give a satisfactoiy 
answer to all three on any piano we have in our warerooms. 

“We have the largest variety of fine makes that is exhibited in this 
city. We will give our personal guarantee on every one of them. We 
know what each will do- and we will not claim that it will do more and 
have you disappointed shortly after you have made your purchase. 

“We handle eighteen different makes, these giving the greatest 
range in tone and price and also insuring your getting a serviceable 
piano.'’ 

A talk like this is effective if not used toO' frequently. Between 
times it is wise to- advertise a piano, give its name, qualities, finish, 
price, etc. 

“If you have an ear for music,” read E. E. Forbes Piano Co'.’s, 
Natchez, Miss., advertisement, .and ^'don’t buy a piano until you get our 
new special introductory offer.” Not so bad as some we've seen. 

^ The player-piano offers so many opportunities for the advertiser, 
that it is a wonder many more piano dealers do not feature them. The 
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best plan for offering these would be tO' have exhibitions, to invite pros- 
pects in to have a look at its mechanism and to hear its sweet tones. 
*Many people have never heard one and class these with the hand organ. 
This should not be, and would not be, if it were properly advertised. 

It is a question whether the argument used by the W. H. Howard 
Piano Co., Atlanta, Ga,, will hold water. Why not tell of some of these 
most wonderful bargains that are making them so busy? If they did 
perhaps they would be busier selling pianos. 
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The advertisement of the E. B. Guild Music Co., Topeka, Kas., is a 
little out of the ordinary in both text and display. The latter is very 
good and while attractive is easily read. It is invitingly divided into 
short paragraphs that one can hardly resist reading. 

For the purpose of bringing out the fact that they can give low 
prices, the Templeman PianO' Co. say their store is 'hiot a palace.” This 
is hardly in good taste. It might make some prospective customer think 
the firm making that statement was just a little behind the times. 

As general publicity is a good thing for the manufacturer, Steinway 
& Sons’ advertisement is good. The argument they bring out is one that 
is reasonable and likely to have its effects in sales of this piano. 

For further remarks on music advertising, see chapter on Music 
and Musical Instruments. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

REAL ESTATE 

T he live real estate dealer ad- 
vertises these days. He makes 
business. There was a time 
when he had properties listed at liis 
office and' there awaited some inter- 
ested person to whom they ffiight be 
shown. His only advertisement was 
a card in his local paper stating that 
he was a “Real Estate Agent.” Not 
so today. The live agent has large 
advertisements desci'ibing properties. 

He has agents looking around all 


The advertising is much improved, 
going into details, showing up the ad- 
vantageous points of the properties, 
telling why it is a good advertisement. 
It does not abound in generalities as of 
yore, but delights in giving details. 

The Pensacola Investment Co., 
Pensacola, Ela., advertisement is an 
example of the old style that says, “We 
have real estate for sale.” The Eugene 
G. Russell, Lowell, Mass., advertise- 
iment is a type of those that say, “We 
have a house and lot for sale cheap; it 
has eight rooms, etc. ; it is a bargain at 
$4,500.” Which advertisement is more 
likely to sell real estate? Surely not 
the one from Pensacola. 

This is where the old-time real 
estate agent quits work. When he had 
gone so far, he thought he had reached 
the limit. But now the agent must 
have a new subdivision opened at least 
once a year. Pages and half-pages in 
local papers, balloon ascensions and 
fireworks, free car rides and any other 


the time for possible buyers. 
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attraction that will draw a crowd to the spot are freely used. The real 
estate agent has an office (often in a tent), and takes every prospective 
buyer in tow. But first, streets must be laid out, water connections, gas 
mains, electric lights, telephone lines, paved streets and other improve- 
ments must be completed. Then by the aid of the brass band and the 
other side-show attractions the buyers are assembled. 

The inducements to purchase are innumerable and often varied. 
Easy payments are among the winners. In some cases lots are sold at 
nominal figures to any one who will build at once a house of a certain 
size and value. This is often done when the tract being sold in building 
lots has but recently been known as farm property. 

When once a prospective buyer gets into an agent’s hands, it is hard 
for him to get away without buying a lot of some kind. He is followed 
up constantly with personal and printed or. written solicitations to pur- 
chase 

The classified columns of the daily and weekly papers can be used 
very successfully in advertising real estate. The principal object in view- 
should be to obtain names and addresses of possible customers for real 
estate. The newspaper box is sometimes used to shield the name of the 
firm advertising. The classified advertisement should just tell enough to 
whet the curiosity of the prospective purchaser, but it should go far 
enough to be sure of securing his name. When the name of a “prospect” 
is secured, personal solicitation and salesmanship must do the rest. 

The real estate business has even extended into the mail-order field. 
Not merely in isolated cases where farms ai*e exchanged for city prop- 
erty and vice versa, but where whole plots and villages are "sold to 
persons who have never seen the land. That there is profit to be made 
in real estate every agent knows, but as a usual thing, he is content to 
pocket his commission and be satisfied, instead of advertising and 
pushing sales. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
shoes 

S HOE advertising has improved most wonderfully dur- 
ing the last ten years. In fact the improvement in 
shoe advertising has been greater in some respects 
than that of any other class of advertising, except, of 
course, department store advertising as a whole, which 
includes shoe advertising. This improvement is due 
largely to the manufacturer who has taken his place in the 
retail world. He has hired experts to prepare his adver- 
tising. It was good advertising — resultful advertising. 

Other manufacturers, who sold their wares through the 
retailer, began to take notice, and finally began preparing 
advertising matter for the retailer^s use. This was supple- 
mented by suggestions and samples of good newspaper 
advertisements. Besides this he furnished the retailer 
with large quantities of good cuts for newspaper use. 

These helps, and the competition encountered from the 
manufacturing retailer, aroused the shoe retailer and 
started him on the road to improvement. 

In the face of this improvement there is a great 
deal of poor shoe advertising being done; a great deal 
of senseless shoe advertising; a great deal of useless and 
wasteful shoe advertising. This costly and least resultful advertising is 
not being done by the merchants who realize the value of good adver- 
tising, but by those who advertise because their competitors advertise; 
who advertise because they wish to get the custom of the public. Added 
to these arfe many who are merely advertising because they have been 
accustomed to do so, but who do not think advertising pays very well 
The shoe advertiser has a large range of subjects upon which to 
write. He can talk about the style of the shoe ; about its fitting qualities ; 
about its wearing qualities, and about its general desirability. He can tell 
all about the leathers and linings, how the shoe is made and by whom it 
is made. There are any number of details that can be brought out with 
a little thought and study. 

There is a great deal of latitude allowed the shoe advertiser. Look 
for a momeht at Geuting’s advertisement. Here is shown the up-to-date 
bride’s shoe wardrobe. This is calculated to sell shoes in sets rather than 
in, single pairs. The groom’s shoe wardrobe could be shoyrn in another 
advertisement. 
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The Bullock Shoe Co. offer something out of the ordinary — a line 
of shoes suitable for those in mourning. Surely this feature of the 
shoe business is worth advertising? 

Seasonable advertising and advertising to certain classes, or adver- 
tising shoes for certain occasions is one of the best methods of gaining 
direct results. Men's working shoes are sold in sufficient quantities by 
some shoe merchants to warrant considerable advertising to the laboring 
classes. This can only be done by advertising the .class of goods they 
wear. It is not sufficient to say, "‘Shoes from $i to $7.”# This statement 


*'The Shot and Stocking Slm/t"' 


Appropriate Footwearj 
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'T'HE ladies of Montgomery 
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a special showing of the most 
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must be definite. “Men’s hard wearing working shoes for $2.” This is a 
definite statement and will start a working man thinking. 

The Payne Shoe Co., Topeka, Kas., take up the question of a change 
of styles with the advent of a new season. Advertising so timely as this 
must result in good sales. This advertisement is most pleasing in display. 

Andrew Alexander, New York, shows us a good style of display 
and make-u|> for advertising high-class lines to a high-class tra’de. 

Hammersmith, Houston, Texas, and Jarvis, St. Panl, Minn., are 
much on the same order. The double-column advertisement has the 
advantage in display. Jarvis’ argument of “35 years” seiwice is likely to 
attract many' who believe an experienced shoeman knows more aWut 
shoes than a young and inexperienced one. Hammersmith’s statement 
is clear and emphatic. 
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Both of these advertisements are good as far as they go, but they 
halt right on the threshold of interest. People want to know something 
about these shoes ; about how they look, how they are made, and so forth. 
Tell them and you make sales. 

The Matthews Shoe Store loses much of the effectiveness of their 
offer by omitting the word “on’’ after “reduction.” 

The advertisement of the Knott & Awtry Shoe Co. is a beauty. 
White space is so effectively used here that the advertisement cannot 
escape attention. The bunching of the type-matter makes it look inviting. 
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ful arch ana thv well turned heel. 

it on and see how snugly if fits 
' about the heel and imtep. Wear It 
and note how durable it is, andmw 
welt it holds Us shape. . 

This is just one of many pretty 
models at three-ftfty. * Others from 

Three to. Five Dollars 


”7h* Ss**> «int Stvfktng Shop'’ 
WlUhUtatl ' 


This advertisement cannot be improved upon in display, although the 
text might have included a short description of the shoe and not leave it 
all ffir the illustration. However, if this advertisement did not draw- 
business, it was not on account of its lack of description, for the cut 
shows pretty fully the style, leather and make-up of this pump. 

Snattingerts advertisement is another good style of display. Snat- 
tinger us^s the personal pronoun in this advertisement and in doing so 
adds a personality to his business th^t the more general ‘Ve” cannot give. 
By adding a brief description and giving the price to this pump, the whole 
becomes a specific offer and is therefore good. 
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The freak display of The Palace Clothing Co. is very clever and 
attracts attention. The text is sure to convince the reader that here is 
just the swell goods. 

Schuler & Pitt advertise a 50-cent sale for two days, but fail utterly 
to give us any satisfaction as to details. 

In the advertisements reproduced with 
this chapter will be found maiw points that 
could be made more of and some that should 
never be used at all. The main thing in retail 
shoe advertising is tO' advertise specifically, 
that is, one thing at a time, and that thing 
well. 




AT THE SHOE CRA.FT 
50c SALE 

TODAY AND SATURDAY 

V«u ean uiv* Mo »ny jtaip wf af W*m*a*a OafsNla 

in atir itoeki friday and Satunjay. 


SCHULER>& PITT 

THE SHOE CRAFT. AT NORTH HIOH. * 


$ 1 STBuys 

Men’s and Women’s 
SIMSHOBS 


Xt’pnr 


AUGUST SHOE SALE 



■QtuiM Via 

.KMt (am, medium hlgl^ 

Jwef IUku jpirture. . 

♦he 'Vhofm umt iu Celf. |iia. PMent ok or "tow. 

Pin, mf atyio tOf. uH eflcat. 

pONT WAIT! GK*t YOUR 8IZK TO-DAY, 


& SONS, 75 Bank Sf. 



CopyrtfelitlSO* pf C B.'Ztmneriaae Co.o-]T».M 

SCHOOL TIME 

NAv ttat your children “wrin he golnjc bacK. yow 'want fbaai to 
ptor «a 'w«n aa other chi1dr«i\ a&d at the aacae time jrou do notvaxit 
to atd to their sorrow of soing back to achool after aatntlttic «ac%' 
Jtliw bj' hhvlng: them wear shoes that plnph, end bind. 

^ "EpUCATOft SHOES” 

have the projwt shnp^ aa they "Ut jho foot grow sj :t shosia.^ ’MSs' 
wrs the sole Ai^epto - • . 

HOMd OP QOOO^HOESJ* 

tM.MainStreaa, Kiuia.Sia HacknuMCK. KJ. 
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How TO Advertise a Retaie Store 


CHAPTER LXX. 

SPORTING GOODS 

S PORTING goods appeal to all in these early days of the twentieth 
century. Not many years ago most articles that could be classed as 
sporting goods were mere luxuries and they appealed only to the 
wealthy classes. But things have changed. Little Johnny must have a 



King Baseba.!! 
Reigns! 

r^ND h\& thousands of subjects bo^ 
uvl in submission to his orders. Today 
our hat is’ off to the Western League 
( and in particular to the St: Joseph 
Team. M*r our host go^thteueli t wcc««*ful 
wawn, wittninj «vtry e*m« potjihfe be«#o, 

go down liehtiog unul tht lut mui h out. 


GLOVES Thh St>ck.< 

8 «yr Clove*, - 

& to $1 to mmmmmm 

KW* Glowi.SO«,l*»» CATCKCBf ABO AMT 

SAsemArs t»m$- 
B*yi' Minf....2Set« <150 

JIM'* WKi....S0« (« OtSO 




HAlBr* 
So/t't.llUlM.SMtoirjOH.I 


BAUIATSiScti.lliO 

tV« have * cmspieti' Iint l* SpaMli'ii:’* Ubraiy, 

iltw 10 pU; tuh pofitv)0< IVnitru bp mra ti lalbonip. 

Eiob e ^.10^ 

Alt* Bii iR»»<h Ml Sgitiling Jis* Bull Guld*. 

Koch ■ 


Wm. Ellinger Sporting Goods Store 



'4|t CDMQBO STReET. 


BOTH BHONES 




Are You Prepared for 

the Hunting Season? 


It not, you should do 
so immediately. 

Wc have most every 
thing for the hunter. 

Hunting Coats, Vests, 
Caps, Guns, Gun Ca" 
scs, etc. 

We carry ‘Winchester 
and U. M. C, ammuni- 
tten. 

A.B. RHEINHART 

Hardware and Sporting Goods 



league ball now to play a match game of baseball — no ten-center will do 
for Americans coming world’s champions. 

Speaking of baseball ! Does not the advertisement remind you — 
This is a healthy advertisement and one in which a local pride is 
harnessed to a live, go-ahead finn and between them Wm. Ellinger and 
his sporting goods store are coining money. ' 

Read the advertisements of the Oklahoma Sporting Goods Company 
and Barns & Nuss Co,, Grand Forks, N. D. These are good for the 
baseball season. 

There are so many other games of great importance that it is sur- 
prising we do not see more good advertising of footballs, tennis racquets 
and nets, bowls, golf balls and clubs and sO' on. The sporting goods 
dealer can wake up a little and not make much of a stir. Of course, 
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hardware stores carry sporting goods and in some cities there is no 
exclusive sporting goods houses. The hardware dealer is not a very 
enthusiastic advertiser, either, and he lets sporting goods create their 
own demand to a certain extent. 

The Alabama Fidelity & Casualty Co. take advantage of the baseball 
season to< advertise their death and dismemberment policies. It’s a cute 
advertisement. It is worth reading — ^but there is sure to be disappoint- 
ment to the enthusiastic 'Tan,” when he finds it is not $500, but an 
insurance policy for that amount that is offered. 




BASEBALL' SUPPLIES 

Wlia ihi- njit-nlne or iho Kill Smib.ll w. ... i 

Spalding Line 

li«k orlfclM somIMo'io 

Bate, Ballit. Sh ow, B at 
Bag a, Toe PUtta, Shoe 
_pkte8^^tte_& OlfYMj 
Sc^ Book*, Body Pro- 
tectora. Ankle SuK>ort- 
er». gmirffe IndiMtot*. 

\Tr .ro ol.. In . |M»ttt.ii 
la r.rnliib Mr urtkU MUr 
Np.WliiK, - 

W« solicit patroMga for baseball SQppBs* aad 
ualfonns'from olnb* througbpat th* state. 



$ 500.00 


To ibe'fint 4iotne plsiyef t ct«aa 
liotne ftm, we will present one of our 
Deatli and Dismemberment Policies, pay 
ing a' benefit at $500, ateurins tbe play 
«r exoeBeirt pfobeotiqa lot thirty days front 
date. Wnner to call npon Howard C 
Foibea, Underwritsg Mapager. iof ih? 


Alalmma Fidelity & Cait^ty Co., 

BIO, 819 Ban Bnlkliaf juB Gat Polky. 



The Bass 

Are Biting 


AND WE HAVE THE 


TACKLE 
and BAIT 

TO CATCH THEM 

Franks. Bump Co. 

Cor. Coart and Wall Sti. 
ii 1 1 



Spawiiiig 


Season 
Is Over 

Game flab tov ruonlnff, 
and are ravenous. 

Wa have th* pippar diet 
ferUiam. 

Urtw ibt attraetivi Baits 
part rawtroi 
l^lanty of Buolctaila aad 
Spiiuygm. 

' AU kiAdt of Boda. 

Wight Bros. 0o. 

' 80 ^ mM St. I 






WH3BKE you ran THaT mraix or 

TBZ KBBVSa AMU aXBECiaK THAT BX- 

ermeSNT OF HASEkatl. (JAStK, 

THU BAfUEBAU. PU.VER MUST JWOW 
Tax QUAUTT at ths GOODS HZ DEXIA 
WITH THX SAME si to. BUSIMFSS MAM. 

We lw.ve been ui tbe limeUsJil of the Cklsho. 

XQji iponnsu since bogtaaia; of cm btua- 
DOM sad wo sUr.but* our pruent saoocss to th* 
fact Cut "-g.UAlI'nf” S.M b«ou our watchword 
sawsys. It nsy bo * b«seball or I. b*«»taU. stdt— 
periup* only a glavo or it nugbt b« on onttz* outfit 

- . It nd^ b« yon g(t Vbo ao*t for yow.aowj bet*. By th» w»y. 

re do *11 the iMUrinir on xonr tuts free of oUtfsa 

.pOmXK aim OBZhOUX tKroRlCATIOlI OH l»u SWE8->003TS TOG HOTHIHa. 

OkUboma Spoftmg Goods Co., 222 W. Main 


Wight Bros. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., give us a typical advertise- 
ment of fishing tackle. That of Frank S. Bump Co. is practically the 
same in ideas. 

A. B. Rheinhart, Grand Forks, N. Dak., asks a pertinent question of 
every hunter. It must be answered and in the answering comes Rhein- 
hart’s benefit. This advertisement might better have taken some one of 
the dozen or so articles mentioned and made some effort tO' sell it. The 
sporting goods dealer should be as specific in his offers as the department 
store. Specific advertising pays all retail advertisers better than any 
other style of publicity can. 
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How TO Advektise a Retail Store 


CHAPTER LXXL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


T he photographer should advertise freely and does not. As a rule, 
when he does, he only uses a two-inch, or even a one-inch card. 
These cards are, of course, much better than nothing. The pho- 
tographer could educate the people to the use of more photos by constant 
advertising. 


“Tlic KIcKlIcs” 

Are my Specialty. 

Bring them in now. 

TWO STUDIOS 

WELKER’S STUDIOS 

ma 572 MAIN STRtET 



The Exposition Panel $3 Per Dozen 

Our New nod Lnieot Stylo 

up to oiw «*ll- known tunoud Bnkor fnoiM or* ul<iom att^rr* 
•t thin prict, W'hy b*'* tho 'oiOvr" K}no. wbon you <un c«t in* t«ii 
•t M »*w » pric*? 




•Bring Itour Bubies to th» 
BABY 

jraOTOaitABHSB 


Miner Studio 


The Boys and Girls 
Will Soon Be 
at School Again 1 

AVhitr Ihny'rn fnHmg km! 
loolunf w*ll tend tlirm to 
oat Of oar Studio* fur their 
phoroKrkph VouTl be »Orry 
if you i#t ,lhem. grow np 
whhout a nwjd meord of 
thniifyoiith. 

"Tb* Pi»uw»y Rtndm/’ftB 
fiparka Stt w "The Jarvi* 
BtwMo," H7 Sparka St., will 
give lh« beet of natitfaotion. 

OOMX TOJMOMlbW. 

vtaun JUS. 

DAMOXHOOS! 


Wilker^s Studios use only a small space, but it is used exceedingly 
well. The idea of making children’s photos a specialty is good business. 
Where a medium class of work is done it is a great advantage to have 
a specialty of this kind. 

The Pittaway Studio and The Jarvis Studio, Washington, D. C., 
strike a note of warning that is almost gruesome in this advertisement 
and yet it is good advertising and well brought out.. 

Many a mother has bewailed the fact that she put off having her 
children photographed until it was toO' late. 

The advertisement oi the Miller Studio is sure to attract the atten- 
tion of fond parents. This advertising one idea at a time is bound to 
produce better returns than an effort to talk about all kinds of photos in 
general and in the end talk about none convincingly. 

The Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, O., have a headline that will 
cause the question to arise, '^What is an ^Exposition ’ Panel’ anyway?” 
A few words of explanation might have added value to this advertise- 
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ment. The headline tells the whole story, lacking that explanation. The 
rest of the text is superfluous. This firm may have thought it wise to 
arouse curiosity in this manner. Perhaps it was. 

C. J. Snyder, Topeka, Kas., prepares the 'good people of that city 
for a fine exhibition. If this was followed up upon his return with a 
good “reader” about what he has learned and intends doing, Snyder 
should do a good share of the business in portrait photography. 

Newing specializes in platinum photos. Of course Newing knows 
all about platinum work. But the average reader of a newspaper does 


P LATINUM PHOTOS 

Of Quality 

(pcciftlif* 00 platinum pwrinlu ana are praparaA t* ppm 
areu Ouallty Work. 

Our anulpititnt ti rt(ht up to <tat« a.B4 win ttva you aaTtktog 
avarythlBp la tha photoicraph Una an4 puaraataa ta plaaaa. 

Wo (rama picturoa artiatloallp 

Corner Court and 
Washington Sts. 


Wait 

I will attend the National Pho- 
tographers Convention at Milwau- 
kee. July 9th to 18th and upon my 
return will show the very latest 
creations in 

Portrait Photograpliy 

C. J. Snyder 722 Kansas Avenu^e 



AT HALF PRICE 


Sit now for some First- 
Closs Photos while the 
reduction is on. 

A dozen cabinets at the 
price of half a dozen. 

This offer is only good 
until the hrst of April, 
so don't delay. 


Burgess’ Studio 


Ros* BlocK 


Simpson St. 


not. Hence it was up to Newing to tell them. But he does not do so 
and half the force of his advertising is lost. 

Now, if you want a good bargain in photographs, just go out to the 
Canadian Northwest and hunt up William A. Martel in the city of Win- 
nipeg. The best of bargains is offered in his advertisement. Surely 
this is good advertising. It gives prices at which this kind of work can 
be obtained. That is at least a part of the information an advertisement 
should contain. 

Burgess offers photographs at half price for a short time. Perhaps 
this is all right, but we doubt it. Burgess will be tempted to slight his 
work, because it is bringing him only half the regular price. Far better 
to raise the standard of the work than to lower it. 
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The photographer can advertise quality and emphasize price. He 
can tell about the different styles of mounts and shapes of pictures he is 
able to furnish. He can introduce the novel productions of the New 
York and Chicago studios by clever advertising. 


Now* if You Want a Good 
Bargain in Photographs 


C» >1; U'A M 


irTflf *»i» exhlbtuo 


... h»w ovfi* * hundira of .... 

raouftt* to onoov* tropt. in« tnoW obotoitraoht or* sH rwromrrtf whav*. ih* h«'M nniati and rotooet^r 
Earh -oeraon na'dn* ih«lr ptmtocrapb «ak«n *<Ill rrcoivr a tumdaomr pKmiotn trur wnb .rac# 4 os*r. .Tbi^ 
foUowin# wtt aotnt of m* nMmiumi xnrr *Jp* «l«n« away rrct. 

On* naUttf 0*ld l|r*aeh. wtb PH*t*(|ra*K vlw«l in it. Vatu* 

On* aulO PH*«*araph Knltra*m*nt. Va'u* ................... 

Om HantiMK* MwlaUion. wltb PtiBMaPaRh •«* <t. Vatu* -.iliM 

rh*> tnvlt^ yoo te «ali at tH«tratuMo vh*a t« th« «fty. and ••• th«>*ampt«* of t)i*V j^'tOKrapbi!.''] 
M it WtH«««K 9** uolbtn* to do *0. ' 

William A. Martel 

Photographer Winnipeg 


D om ' 



spend your money for Xmas 
Gifts before you’ve seen our 
Special Portrait Calendar with 
Cabinet Photograph, b!4 x 13^ 
inches. C. A beautiful Xmas 
and New Year remembrance 
at a reasonable price. 

YOUR FRIENDS WANT IT 







The LATEST 

f 

Photographs in 
Leather Novelties — 
for Birthday Anni- 
versary, Christmas fif 
New Years' Gifts, We want you 
to call and see them — NOW ! 


O RDER your Photographs 
how. It >vill give us time to 
do our BEST work on them 
jBit “the pick’' cf 

Wlr the newest styles made by 
V TAPRELL, LOOMIS fif 
9 COMPANY i Chicago 



1 

Your Photograph | 
in Leather Novelties 1 

Novel, Classy, Fashionable 1 
THE BEST for Christmas, [ 
Anniversary and Birthday Gii^ 1 
CC Costs nothing to see them 1 




Suggestions for Photo Advertising 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES AND KODAKS 

E very one is familiar with the phrase, ‘Tf it is not an Eastman, it is 
not a kodak.” Why? Because thousands of dollars have been 
expended in advertising that fact to the public. 

Gillespie & Reiber, St. Joseph, Mich., like to talk kodak — and they 
do it very nicely. This is a quiet little talk on quality. A ferw words as 
to the fact that all cameras are not kodaks might have fitted in here. 


W6 like 
to talk Kodak. 

We are always best satisfied when our customers 
are best satisfied. That's one reason why we like 
particularly to talk about the goods in our photographic 
department. The Kodak goods have quality written all 
over them. They art our, kind of goods because our 
kind of customers, the quality kind, an appreciate them. 


KODAKS 


made and popularized amateur photpgraphy. They 
have always lead in improvements, in new ideas. But 

te what is of equal importance is the 
careful workmanship and the superb 
lens and siwttcr equipments Yet 
they are not expensive — $5 up. 


Gillespie & ttelbee 

DmgQlsts and Cheinlsts. S20 Slate St, St. Joseph 



THE COMPLETE 

Kodak 
Store 

KQDliKS AND BNOWNIE CAMERAS 

Kodak* up 
Brownie* $1 to $12 

Let m show you the full line of Kodaks ant 
Brownies and help you to a selection. Loao. 
your Kodak with Non-curling Kodak Film. 
The Film that’s -right. 

Developing and Printing 

Prompt Service 

Kodaks and Camera^ taken In exekan^ 

F. E. COLWELL & CO. 

459 Broadway Albany, N. Y, 


i 

“YOUR KODAK, f 
MAN" 1 

: 

IS AT VOl"^ SERVICE | 

_ f 




|,Get four Camera*^ 

mit 

1 

1 IgNtl YOUR' WLMS AND | 
1 PLATES MERE FOR | 
1 oEvruoyMeNT | 

i You Will S( Plmta 1 

j 

sussffil 

* MJi I*ARS' AVIJ, *1 
1 .-..m.* ,? 


The Coltimbus Photo Supply offer to teach purchasers how to 
operate kodaks. That is a feature that might be made much more of in 
all kodak advertising. In fact, the dealer might make more out of that ! 
idea right in hfe store. He might supply a dark room fo^r experimental 
lessons and have some one there to teach the processes of developing 
films and plates and show how the different developers work, 

F. E. Colwell & Co., Albany, N. Y., advertise themselves as '"The 
Complete Kodak Store.” ''Developing and Printing” is done and kodaks 
and cameras are taken in exchange. That is pretty nearly a complete' 
tale. I 

The Dayton Camera Shop, Dayton, O., advertise Ansco films so | 
convincingly that the reader should be persuaded to try at least one — | 

what ? Does this Ansco film come in cartridges, rolls, loose films or how ? | 

Will they fit any camera or kodak? Surely these facts should be told for 
the benefit of the amateur. 
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Sussman, Baltimore, Md., advertise that “Your kodak man is at 
your service,” and then show a picture of a woman. The text appears to 
have been written in a hurry and that Sussman was “too busy to write 
ads.” Surely something more could be told of this service, or it might 
have been told in a more suggestive manner. Make the reader want what 
you’ve got. If you can your fortune is made. 

E. B. Keyrowite, St. Paul, Minn., tell about their service in a much 
more interesting manner. 


Tiie“'ANSCO’>»'" 



O T1TD0OBS in niidsimiracr, when the run- 
light is strong and glaring and sluulotrs 
are deep, then does the improved film, 
AN'SCO Ffl.M, empll.T^ize its mine. U is so 
firie!,t sensitive that it preserves detail in the 
high lights and transparency in the sbmlows. 
Yet it 1ms speed and latitude that ei.mpensato 
for natural -nustakes in timing or ovposuro, thus 
iniTimsing the hlo-luuiod.that you will get a good 
photograph e\eti under diffieult coinlituins. 

You eannqt renlue the full pos''ibilitie'» in 
arn.iteur photography until you have trr-d -An- 
si 0 Film. 

ron HAW* AT 

DAYTON CAMERA SHOP 

10 North Main Street 

AMATItOn 

A» IT AWOUUO B« OQVW. 


Kodaks for Vacation 

We have them all prices. Purchase 
of us and we will teach y6u bow 
10 operate it successfully 

Columbus Photo Supply 

32 East Spring Street 



■We do U>» »«««■ Norm* 

west. AdiSWA your roll lo ua 
•. nil you ■wLU t>* doUsUi*4 oco 


work 



Sixi B St. -'St.P«u\ 


^ The Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., have an attractive 
advertisement both in appearance and text. ‘‘Bring some of the pleasures 
of your vacation back to the home folks with a kodak,’’ is full of appeal. 
Then read on, “Taking the pictures will be fun for you, and the)’- will 
make your stoiy of the outdoor days more vivid to the stay-at-homes.” 
That copy should have made- business for kodak dealers in Toronto. 

Dealers in cameras and photographic supplies should do more ad- 
vertising of an educational nature. The amateur should be encotiraged 
to experiment with different developers, different papers, and so on. All 
those little tools, such as printing frames, trimmers, lamps, etc., should 
be frequently advertised. 

The advertising should be of such a nature that it will make more 
business, by showing the benefits and the pleasure to be derived from 
trying new things and new ways. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 


Our Name in 
Connection With 

Plumbing 

Work 

repr<^scnt‘! Qualify and Skill 

All jobs, NO matter 'what 
sizo. reopiTo oyr careful an'l 
prompt attention. 

Hone but first class rop- 
chanic-i employed and hi;;!! 
"rado materials* used 

The uuality >u our irorU 
remains lonp after the price 
lia.s been forgotten. 

Tr>' us on your nest rc. 
quirements. 

JOHNR.EARLEY 

Plombing Contractor and 
Dealer in Lightmg: Supplies. 

63 1-2 S. Main St. 


PI^UMBING AND GAS PITTING 

I S there an honest plumber ? A firm in Topeka 
advertised, ‘"'Honest Plumbing/’ and they have 
gone out of business. They said : "Many 
homes should have better bath rooms than they 
now have. We have always tried not only to do 
as good, but better, plumbing than w'e ever did 
before. The volume of work we are now doing 
shows we are succeeding.” But they went out 
of business. 

Blyth & Holloway say that, "Knowledge is a 
factor in all plumbing and heating. Expert 
knowledge is essential to success. This can be 
gained only from experience, and the more com- 
prehensive the experience the better. Our men 
are practically fitted to intelligently and correctly 
perform their work.” 

That is beautiful; the language is superb. 
Did it impress the man who was building a new 


Is Your Plumbing Satisfactory? 

WE5ELLTHE Our practice conforms to the 

mosst uiociern methods, We be- 
lieve in the recommendation good 
work always secures, .and, employ 
only highly skilled and intelligent 
workmen, thus being able to guar- 
antee all work we do. 

We have on display In our show 
room * complete lino ot pturoblng: xix- 
turea to chooie from. 

Let u naafte «n entfmate for roMt. 



WATER^a 


HEATER 


The Fribble 

Plumbing Co. 


house? That’s the question. 

Did it bring business? 

John R. Early says prac- 
tically the same thing in the ad- 
vertisement reproduced. Isn’t 
there anything else to plumbers’ 
advertising? 

The Fribble Plumbing 
Co., Topeka, , Kas., advertise- 
ment looks more like an adver- 
tisement that: will say vSome- 
thing, and at the same time 
give some light upon the plumbing question. Read it. Practically the 
same as the others. This firm uses a cut supplied by the manufacturers 
' of the water heater and it 

looks as if they should have 
supplied the text matter for 
the advertisement as well. 

The advertisement of 
the Sanitary Plumbing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., is the us- 
ual type of plumbing adver- 
tising. 



Plumbing in The 
Country 

If you live in the counCTy we 
can imtall plumbing in your house 
and you can^ iave all th& donven-, 
ieuccs of your city' friends. 

Drop us a card, and we Nuill have 
a representative call, giving, yon 
prices and'aU information' riecea- 
«ary. 

The Pa^fcfc P. Baitef Co. 

riMiit 545 _ 2150«Ur Avi. 
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Let us make a few suggestions. 

Why not tell something in one advertisement about water heaters, 
how they can be installed, how handy they are and the probable cost of 
installing them. 

480 Atlanta Phono 8B2 

Sanitary Plumbing Co, 

Vnd^r Now Management 
Pkimbingf Steam and Gas Fiiiing 
Repair Work Our Specialty 

J, J§, NVNAN 117 N, Pryor St. 

Sec* and Manage Atlanta^ Beomla, 


Why not suggest some kind of work that might be done in most any 
home ? 

The Patrick P, Bailey Co. advertisement is the best of the number 
reproduced, because it tells some one something of interest to him. Let 
that idea soak in. 

The plumber that sells supplies, and most of them do, should adver- 
tise these supplies the same as a department store advertises its wares. 
The public coming and going into your store every so often is good 
advertising for your plumbing and gas-fitting business. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

TRUNKS AND LEATHER GOODS 

T here is very^ little advertising of trunks and bags in comparison 
with other articles of daily use. We say daily use because there are 
^ hundreds of thousands of trunks, bags, telescopes and suit cases in 
use in cur own country every day. It is true that they are not a daily 
necessity, for the average man and woman are supplied for many years, 
when once they have purchased a tnink or bag. But styles change iri 
trunks and bags as in anything else, and there might be a lot more busi- 
ness done in these traveler’s requisites if this point was more prominently 
emphasized. . 

A few years ago some of our travelers were satisfied to tie up their 
belon^ngs in a handkerchief and by means of a stout stick suspend it 
over their shoulder and start out on their travels. People traveled light 
in those days, because a great deal of it was done on foot or by coach. In 
those days, too, the personal belongings could often be packed in a collar 
box, so that trunks and bags were only required by the truly rich. 

®tid bags can be advertised from the necessity point today, 
for when people go a distance for a few days’ visit they require consider- 
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able clothing. Usually there are a number of social functions given in 
honor of the guest, and the guest is supposed to carry his or her own 
wardrobe about with him or her. 

Perhaps one reason why there is so little good trunk and bag adver- 
tising can be found in the fact that these goods are usually handled as a 
side line. Shoe stores, men’s furnishers, harness shops, and department 
stores handle them. There are very few exclusive establishments for 
the sale of trunks and bags, and these few are usually manufacturers 
who look after their retail interests in a perfunctory manner. 



All ihe thhi}>s ihc truvcl 
cr 'nceds—haK'i, .'Suit vases 
and English Knps. 
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companion for that trip 
A g:ood i»ute1)f Introduc- 
tion to ilHj,potentatc of the 
hotel ncgi^ter. 

For a nice and 

tight matting caue.'ihat de- 
pariment stores advertise 
as a bargain at $1.85. A 
good vacatiwt cas^ ior la- 
dies~fiber bound, leather 
corners, moire lined, with 
'brass lock and bolts 
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Jno. L, Cobbs ^ Co. 


lit Carpet Department! 
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On« lot «t. ..... SI0.7S ptt foU, 
One lot at. 0.7S per toll 

One lot at 6.75 per roH. 

LAYING FREE. 
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On o long trip, 
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f travtirr’* eUecta must b« packt'l awa.v in I 
r the baggai^e car, a fitted handbav or I 
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that one may want at any moment, ta J 
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TUw b»«» »ml nu 
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.applMil with Imporua 

We have them fitttid to meet the 
particu'or requircnienti of 
every aort oi travel. 
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For traveling, suit cates are 
the tnost comfortable bags to 
carry. 

We’ve long made a point of 
carrying the best of $5 suit 
cases, made for us in large 
quantities and giving an unusual 
quantity of wear, 

«5- 

Higher priced cases.of course. 

Steamer rugs, steamer trunk* 
and all the clothes man or boy 
packs,. 

Straw hats, caps of all sorts, 
tennis shoes to uke along. 

Rocers. Feet & Comeanv 

Tbmr Store*. 


The need of having the latest style of trunk or bag can be empha- 
sized from the point of appearance and necessity. Stability and dura- 
bility is another point that might be strongly emphasized- Price, too, 
can be used as a lever in drawing trade to any particular store. 

The Columbia Clothing Co., Duluth, Minn., advertise an attractive 
companion for the vacation trip. There are several offers in this adver- 
tisement. They are thrown in casually as if they were not meant tO' be 
too obtrusive. This is not a bad way to dov The w^hole is so chatty 
that one unconsciously reads the whole advertisement. 

Romadka, Milwaukee, Wis., give us a general publicity advertise- 
ment rather than a specific offer. The advertisement is made attractive 
by the good use of border and illustration. 

Rogers, Peet & Co. talk about their $5 suit cases and tell of the 
ease in handling them. They do not forget to mention that they have 
higher-priced ones. This advertisement is typical of all those placed by 
this firm. They are usually just as good as this one is. 

The advertisement of Jno. L. Cobbs & Co., Montgomery, Ala., is 
only a part of their advertisement. The other lines advertised were of 
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the usual department store variety. This portion of their advertisement 
is shown merely as an odd piece of advertising for a department store to 
put out. They state, “We will make a price on any trunk in the house 
in order to move them.’^ Now, does that mean that they will meet any 
offer made them or that they will make the price to suit the circum- 
stances of the buyer? Will the millionaire be asked to pay more than 
the clay laborer for. his trunk? This is rather too indefinite. 


Only Opportunity to Buy 


A Wilt Famous Vacation Outfit 
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5 .^ 

— 

Monday and 
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tSEE CUT, 

€.et Your School Trunk Wowl 

33 discount on any Steamer Trunk In stock, fi; o 
Cenuine Cowhide Ba gs and Cases from 

122 S. WABASH AVE. 

Cent. 3M3 Auto, asid street 

The Home of the GabIe>End- Wardrobe Trunk 

FIMK5T WARD ROBE TRUNK IN THE WORLD 
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A USTIN’S TRUNK SHOD 

4-MAIN STREET-4 JT 

Epeakinff of June bride*. If you really vaot somcUung 
fScluTive and diiTerent sec the line of Cordova Uaad carved 
bags, c.ard cii<;<'s, purses and Bovcltiw. 

Not cheap but errtaiuly bctiuliful. 

.Why not a Wardrobe Trunk. 

tVe sell Trunk* that carry .t wnlten guarantee signed 
lij the riinmifa. liiriT, for $5.00 to $9.00, aud each nne w belter 
\ulue than yuu o.»n buy at nuy store in the High Rtnl, District. 

Wc sell LiMther Goods .at wholesale aud retail .We tnako 
and repair them light in tins shop. 

The largest exclusive loutUcr goods Slock in the Siwilfcrti" 
• Tier. 


Chas. T. Wilt, Chicago, 111., gives ns about as good a trunk adver- 
tisement as we can find. The offers are confusing unless carefully read 
and may have caused some explaining at the store. 

Austin’s Trunk Shop give us an advertisement of surprises. They 
start off in the first paragraph by speaking of June brides and end up 
with purses and novelties. 

“Not cheap but certainly bea.utiful,’’ which? 

A little more care and this would have been a good advei-tisement. 

Trunk dealers should, when space will permit, give a good illUvStra- 
tion of the style of trunk or bag being advertised. When several styles 
are offered, as many as possible should be illustrated. 

Too many particulars cannot be given. The public wants to know 
the size of a trunk, how it is lined, how trimmed, how it is reinforced, 
how many straps, what kind of lock, etc. All these specifications would 
help one to decide whether it was just what was ’wanted, or not. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 
maie-order advertising 

M AIE-ORDER advertising is one of the three great branches of 
advertising, and the newest of the three. During the past few 
years the growth of the mail-order business has been enormous. 
In Chicago alone, the great center of the mail-order industry, it is said 
that the mail-order business has reached the enormous annual turn-over 
of nearly one hundred million dollars. Most of this business is con- 
trolled by but three firms, Sears, Roebuck & Company; Montgomery, 
Ward & Company, and John M. Smythe Cofnpany. It is estimated that 
these three firms receive on an average of twenty-five thousand letters 
daily. 

If any man can doubt the power of advertising after a careful 
study of thej mail-order business from its inception until the present day, 
he must be a 'doubting Thomas” indeed. This enormous business has 
been built up by advertising, by men who have made millions from an 
original capital of a very few dollars. 

Mail-order advertising is similar to retail advertising in so far as it 
advertises merchandise that is to be sold direct to the consumer. It 
resembles general advertising because it is usually national in its scope. 

Every conceivable thing that is saleable is being sold by mail. The 
commonest articles are as readily sold by this method as the rarest. 

Manufacturers sell the entire output of their plants by mail. Mail- 
order houses sell the output of many manufacturing plants in the same 
way. 

The mail-order business, while a comparatively new business, has 
rapidly* grown tO' enormous pro-portions. It is steadily growing and will 
continue to grow just as long as there are rural communities and small 
villages and towns to draw business from. There is a need for this 
method of doing business or it would not have succeeded from the first 
as it has. Nearly 47,000,000 people in the United States live in villages 
or on farms. This means that about nine millions and a half homes are 
practically situated in places remote from large stores. Most of these 
people are able to read, and it is safe to say that those who can, receive 
at least one mail-order publication. 

The mail-order house has created the mail-order paper. Many of 
these papers, that today have enormous circulations, were unknown a 
few years ago. Some few o-f them under the guise of family story 
papers antedate the big '‘Catalogue” houses, but always have depended, 
more or less, upon the small, catchy advertisements of fake schemes and 
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'Wich for little'' offerings of men who were working the public ^^on 
the side." 

Augusta, Me., is perhaps the center of the mail-order publishing 
world. At the present writing, eleven mail-order papers are published 
in that city, each having a large circulation of its own. Other largely 
circulated mail-order papers are published in Waterville, Me., New York 
City, Chicago, 111 ., St. Louis, Mo., etc. The extent of the circulations 
of these papers can be conceived when it is stated that forty -one of these 
papers have an aggregate circulation #f 12,300,000, while one at least 
claims a circulation of over one million and a half each issue. ^ 

The national weeklies and the. monthly magazines are used to some 
extent by mail-order advertisers. These are the favorites with the 
higher order of mail-order advertisers and by the manufacturer who 
sells direct to the public by mail. 

Those who are opposed to the mail-order style of business are apt 
to scoff at it and say, “They are all fakes and the public is being gulled 
by them." This is not trug. It cannot be denied that there are many 
fake schemes being advertised. Notwithstanding this, the mail-order 
business on the whole is a clean and legitimate business, filling a want 
that has been felt for years. 

The large catalogue houses are able to spend vast fortunes in adver- 
tising each year, and at the same time sell in many cases cheaper than 
the country merchant. This is due to the unbusinesslike methods of the 
country merchant. 

It is true that the mail-order houses sell annually many millions of 
dollars’ worth of articles of merchandise of unknown make, and in 
many cases of ancient pattern, to their customers. This is the class of 
goods that many consumers demand, because they are willing to pay 
only the lowest possible prices. Those wishing the better grades and 
newer styles, and being willing tO' pay a fair price for them, readily 
obtain merchandise of a high grade.- 

The department store has revolutionized trade in the cities and 
larger towns by introducing newer and better systems of merchandizing. 
In the same manner the mail-order houses will eventually revolutionize 
the trade in the rural districts. 

The country merchant, who a few yeat“s ago- could point to his 
wares and say, “There they are, take them or leave them," must pow 
incorporate new methods into his business and go out after trade in a 
more aggressive manner. 

There is little doubt that the small counti-y merchant is being com- 
mercially injured by the larger catalogue houses. But in the same way, 
a few years ago-, the smaller merchants in the larger cities suffered from 
the inroads made in their business by their new rivals in business — ^the 
department stores. But as time passed things righted themselves ; there 
was a riew adjustment of things. The small store can, and often does, 
handle some lines in a manner more pleasing to the public than does the 
department, store. This led to specialization on the part of the smaller 
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stores, and today there are as many exclusive stores in the lai'ge cities as 
ever, all doing a comparatively satisfactory business. 

The country merchant may find his remedy in specialization. It 
may prove to be to his advantage to- throw out many lines he now carries 
and add others that the mail-order houses fail to sell successfully. At 
any rate he will have to learn how to do business in the newer ways. 
He will have to study the markets closer and keep a more watchful eye 
upon style. Prudent buying, pleasant service, and careful selling will 
help him to win out in the long ru». The mail-order house will aid him 
by introducing new goods to his customers, by creating a demand for 
lines hitherto unthought of by them. These lines he will eventually 
have a chance to supply. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

THE BIG CATALOGUE HOUSES 

T he mail-order business has no doubt been developed by the rapid 
increase in the population of the United States in the fami districts, 
and the growth of innumerable small towns and villages, the scien- 
tific method of distributing the mails and the establishment of large 
houses founded for the sole purpose of selling goods by mail. The mail- 
order house is nothing more than a vast retail business having for its 
customers all those who cannot conveniently buy at home. Until the 
modern methods of transportation had been evolved and improved there 
could have been no real successes in the mail-order line. Modern postal 
facilities and modern railways are a necessity before mail orders can be 
made profitable. 

The mail-order business can only be made' profitable when it is 
possible to reach a great number of people in an inexpensive manner. 
The profits on sales are small, and barely cover cost of adveiiising, 
postage, stationery, printed matter and other expenses, leaving usually a 
very small net profit to the seller. In the minds of many people an idea 
exists that a few dollars can be invested in advertising and vast fortunes 
made in the mail-order business. A careful study of the large successes 
will disprove this. Some of those early in the field began on small 
capital and eventually made fortunes, but it is a sure thing that today 
large capital is necessary to imitate their successes. 

We are apt to look at the large successes in the mail-order field, 
such as Montgomery, Ward & Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., any say, 
'Uook at these two houses, which started practically with nothing and 
have built up businesses, which are the wonder of the mercantile world. ’' 
The phenomenal success of these houses is undoubtedly an inducement 
for hundreds of men to start in the mail-order business. They see and 
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hear of the success of the houses mentioned, and do not see any reason 
why they cannot bring about the same result. They do not stop to think 
that it has taken the houses referred to, years of time, a world of energy, 
and the expenditure of millions of dollars to bring about what they have 
accomplished. One of the houses mentioned is said to have appropriated 
$500,000 a year for two successive years in newspaper advertising alone, 
and it is also said that the accumulated profits of this house were for a 
period of years turned into' advertising, laying the foundation first, then 
building up a business, which in its volume is not surpassed by any other 
house in the world. 

The mail-order business must be built up in much the same manner 
as the local retail business. First, the house must get acquainted with 
the people it expects to do business with. That can best be done through 
newspaper and magazine advertising. After correspondence has been 
opened up, catalogues and literaturei must be placed in the hands of the 
people. If it could be true that the one who reads an advertisement 
sends for a catalogue and becomes a purchaser at once, the mail-order 
business would be the easiest thing in the world to conduct, because a 
newspaper advertisement costing a few dollars would bring requests for 
catalogues, the catalogues would make sales, the customer would get the 
goods he expects and be satisfied with them, and after that there would 
be a continual run of orders and shipments of goods. But that is by no 
means the case. A man may get catalogues from different houses, and 
as he wants only one article of a kind, which house shall he favor? The 
one who follows up his inquiry the best gets the order. 

With possibly only one exception, every mail-order firm follows up 
every inquiry by a series of letters, booklets, etc., until the sale is con- 
summated or the effort to make a sale is abandoned. This follow-up 
part of the mail-order advertising campaign is as important as the news- 
paper advertising and catalogues. 

All sorts of romantic stories are told in Chicago about the rise of 
the mail-order house of Sears, Roebuck & Co., which was founded in 
1895 and has grown to a gross annual turn-over of approximately 
$50,000,000. Business men who have themselves built on nothing but 
hard sense and hard work will tell you that luck m^de Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and cite stories of the firm’s beginning, when the fiirst small 
office was constantly shifted from plaqe to place to avoid creditors who 
would have hounded the concern out of business. The populace gener- 
ally will confide to you in a whisper that Messrs. Sears, Roebuck and 
the Co. are three Polish Jews who landed at Ellis Island and started out 
as pack peddlers. And, of course, there is the pleasing old story about 
that one last hopeless advertisement, inserted through the kindness of a 
publisher who was willing to wait for his money, which turned the tide 
of fortune and sent thousands of dollars flowing into the till. The success 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. has been rapid and striking, so, ergo! it must 
have been accomplished by means more or less supernatural. Thus the 
public reasons. 
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.R. W. Sears, the founder of this house, is a broad-shouldered, 
somewhat retiring man of forty, born in Minnesota, altogether an 
American, and with about as much of the supernatural in his personality 
as one might associate with, say. Uncle George Daniels. Mr. Sears, too, 
is a railroader. At twenty he went into a railroad office in Minneapolis, 
staying five years. The genius for trading, so strong in eveiy Westerner, 
led him into various side lines, and about fifteen years ago he began 
selling watches and jewelry by mail, advertising in country weeklies in 
his own immediate territory and the few mail-order journals then in 
existence. This business prospered until the panic of 1893. Then 
money tightened, and watches, jewelry and every other article of luxury 
became exceedingly slow in the market. Only necessities were in de- 
mand, so Mr. Sears began offering a small line of general merchandise 
at prices to suit the times. After a year's good business he moved from 
Minneapolis tO' Chicago, with the idea of establishing a greater trade in 
the real distributing center of the; West. In the nine years since then 
the annual turn-over of the house has grown from $500,000 to its 
present proportions. 

^Tt is hard to persuade people that there is no secret about tfiis 
business," he says, ''yet there is nothing whatever mysterious about a 
mail-order house. We give people what they want at the lowest market 
price, and let them know that unsatisfactoiy goods will be taken back. 
That's all there is to it. I know that the success of mail-order trading 
is generally attributed tO' advertising. Our present annual expenditure 
for advertising and printing is over $1,000,000, yet this department of 
the business, being only a four per cent, expenditure on the whole, is just 
one detail of the plan, and no more important in its place than an efficient 
shipping department. To regard advertising as something apart from 
the business would be to put it on a wholly wrong basis, and dangerous. 
A list of the publications we use would tell very little, for we use pretty 
nearly everything, good and bad, on the assmnption that all publicity 
helps in the aggregate. The most important thing in advertising is to 
have something good to sell, and to hold on. You can fool part of the 
people part of the time, and so forth, but you can't buy enough adver- 
tising to fool all of them all the time, and even if it were possible tO' fool 
them all permanently, you would have to devise a less costly way to do 
it than by advertising. Strong advertising will never bolster up a weak 
proposition. You can't get mediums strong enough to pull it to even a 
fair success. On the other hand, with a proposition that is intrinsically 
sound and popular, you don't have tO' have very strong advertising 
mediums. 

"The mail-order trade rests not so much on advertising as upon 
catalogues. The advertising sells once, but the catalogues establish a 
permanent trade. They are the mainstay and backbone of the business. 
By far the greatest portion of our expenditure goes for printing. We 
will soon have the largest commercial printing plant in the world, and 
for several years our own printing office has employed between fifty and 
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a hundred compositors. Our big general catalogue circulates to the 
extent of 3,500,000 copies annually, and is supplemented with eighty-five 
other catalogues, each devoted to a special department. 

''Ten years ago the country weekly was necessary to the mail-order 
trade, but today we use it hardly at all. We employ the agricultural 
journals largely, and also' the religious press, but the mail-order journals 
have done us by far the most good. They tell our story quickly and 
thoroughly to vast numbers of people, and in the past particularly have 
produced results little short of marvelous. Ten years ago advertising 
was distrusted, and the business of sending money away for buying at 
a distance was surrounded by a great deal of mystery and risk. Adver- 
tising, coupled with every means of convincing people that our intentions 
were good, has entirely changed these conditions. Mail-order adver- 
tising has gone from the country newspaper to the very best classes of 
mediums. Where country trade was formerly sought we now sell also 
to 'people in towns and cities, and our catalogues are sent anywhere 
outside of Chicago and Cook County, except to foreign countries, which 
we do not find it profitable tO' trade with. The extension of the mail- 
order field has made it possible to employ high-grade magazines with 
less waste circulation than fonnerly. The extension of our field is due 
largely to low prices. In some departments of our business the per- 
centage of profits is very small — a gross profit of less than ten per cent., 
which includes none of the expense of advertising or handling. But the 
turn-over in one of these departments aggregates $2,000,000 a year, and 
it is possible to advertise it liberally at a cost insignificant in comparison 
with the business done.’’ 

Sears, Roebudc & Co. is now a stock company. Mr. Roebuck was 
an early employee of Mr. Sears, and his name was used in the first years 
because it gave greater dignity to the business. Incorporated under the 
Illinois laws, the company has a capital of $2,000,000, occui>ies a dozen 
buildings in Chicago with 800,000 square feet of floor space, has fifty- 
three separate departments, and employs 3,500 people. While now 
conducted through many separate departments, each in charge of a 
responsible chief, the business as a whole is the result of Mr. Sears’ 
ability in organizing, and is still altogether a reflection of his creative 
genius. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL 

a retainer's mail-order department 

T here is nO' reason why the small retailer who advertises should 
not do some business by mail, selling in that way goods that would 
otherwise be sold by his competitor in the nearest big city or the 
regular mail-order houses at a distance. It doesn’t cost any more tO' say 
in each advertisement, “Mail orders filled promptly,” and, when the ad- 
vertisement contains a good many items that can be easily and inex- 
pensively shipped to near-by points it will nearly always pay to- devote 
a few lines to an explanation of the ease and advantages of buying from 
a house that is not too far away to make prompt delivery and tO' ex- 
change or refund without the provoking delays that often occur when 
buying by mail from far-away stores. It isn’t necessary to have a big 
fat catalogue, but it’s a good idea to inclose with each shipment a brief 
circular covering the store’s policy as tO' exchanges, refunds, etc., and 
other circulars describing attractive goods for which mail orders are 
wanted. At frequent inteiwals circulars or letters should be sent to 
those with whom you want to do a mail business, urging the advantages 
of trading by mail — the economy and convenience of it — and making a 
few special offers to get in touch with new customers and renew business 
relations with old ones from whom you have not heard for some time. 
There is a particularly good opportunity tO' do business along these lines 
just before Christmas, when an attractively prepared list of alluring gift 
goods will bring you immediate business that can be handled at very 
slight expense, and, incidentally, introduce you to a great many people 
who will trade with you the year ’round. The best list of names you 
will ever get will be the one you compile as you go along* from those 
who write in response to your advertisements; but that will be a slow 
process, and it will be better tO' bu}'* lists of taxpayers or voting lists 
from the town clerks of those towns from which you would like tO' get 
mail orders. It isn’t necessary to cover a whole county at once ; you can 
take up a town or two at a time, those most readily accessible, and the 
I'esults of this campaign of concentration will determine whether it will . 
pay to spi'ead out. Make somebody responsible for the filling of every 
mail order. Insist upon the prompt acknowledgment and shipment of 
each order, or immediate notification if the goods are “out,” stating 
when they are expected and asking whether you shall substitute other 
goods or refund the money. 

Merchants located in small towns have developed trade with mail- 
order customers in the face of the strongest kind of competition. They 
have pi'oveii conclusively that it is not necessary to be located in a great 
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mercantile center in order to sell goods from catalogues. A firm in a 
little Texas town of 1,500 population have in the short space of two 
years developed a very profitable mail-order business. What this firm 
has done almost any firm can do if the circumstances are at all favorable. 

This little 1,500 town is situated in a rich agricultural and stock- 
raising district in the central part of the state. The nearest city, with a 
population of about 30,000 is only twenty miles away. There is only 
one railroad entering this town, but there are eleven rural free delivery 
routes which cover the surrounding country thoroughly. This latter 
fact is worth noting as it is a great aid to mail trading. Their first 
catalogue was six by eight inches in size and contained but thirty-two 
pages. It contained a long list of articles in dry goods, notions, clothing 
for men, women and children, shoes, millinery, etc., each article accu- 
rately described and priced. Some of the articles were illustrated with 
cuts furnished by the manufacturers. About 1,500 copies of this cata- 
logue were mailed, and the returns were immediate and continued. 

Since that time a catalogue has been issued regularly twice a year, 
in the spring and fall. There is nothing fancy or cute a}x)ut these cata- 
logues ; they are merely plainly and neatly printed business-getters. 

This firm uses circulars in addition to the semi-annual catalogue, 
and find they bring good results. Samples of dress goods, laces, em- 
broideries, ribbons, etc., are liberally distributed and bring gratifying 
returns. 

The advertising booklets furnished by wholesalers and manufac- 
turers are freely used and are a source of much business. 

There are also about 1,000 telephones in the district through which 
this firm’s business extends, and these are of the greatest service in ad- 
vertising special sales as well as soliciting and receiving special orders. 

This is only one example from the many that might be cited. No' 
retail house, however, could expect a mail-order business to deyelop to any 
extent without special advertising and a carefully conducted department. 
The methods of the larger houses doing business by mail might be 
copied in this. The country weeklies of the sourrounding towns should 
be used as well as circular letters. 

In the first instance a catalogue of some kind should be compiled. 
In some instances it might pay the retailer to issue, regularly, a monthly 
or quarterly mail-order store paper, somewhat in the nature of a cata- 
logue. A number of “special items” should of course be featured. 
It need not be large, but it should list a large number of things. The 
offerings should be attractively priced, but it is not necessary that every- 
thing should be lower priced than they are at most stores. A few leaders 
kt cost or nearly cost should be used to make the offerings appear more 
attractive. 

Arrangements should be made for sending samples of sucli goods 
as can be sampled. C. O. D. approval orders should be solicited on the 
more expensive lines. All goods should be sold subject to exchange or 
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refund. In fact the mail trading should be made as attractive and easy 
as any trading can be and as it is in the home stores. 

It must be remembered that one sale will not make a mail-order 
success. Repeated orders from the same customer are necessary for 
that. It should be the aim of every firm to satisfy customers. 

When the catalogue is ready it should be sent out to- the best list of 
names obtainable. One excellent method for obtaining new names would 
be to use small advertisements in all the weekly' papers circulating in the 
territory to be covered by the firm in its operations, offering to send the 
catalogue free of charge. This will bring in a number of responses 
and a good list of names that should be carefully followed up. Samples 
may be offered in the same way to secure new names which should, of 
course, be faithfully followed up. Another method of obtaining lists 
of names is to use low-priced leaders in these advertisements in a similar 
manner to that followed by the large mail-order houses. These offerings 
should, apparently, be pushed for all they are worth, but in the end the 
advertisement should advise the public to send for the catalogue first. 
The catalogue should list these leaders in their proper sections, so that 
if the inquirer is still disposed tO' order that particular article he will be 
able to do so from the catalogue. 

With the catalogue should be sent an acknowledgment of the in- 
quiry and an order sheet. If the inquirer has stated any particular 
wants a personal letter telling about the special values should go also. 
This letter should point out the page or pages in the catalogue upon 
which these goods are listed. 

The success of H. S. Noiwell Co., Nashua, N. H., in the mail- 
order line might be cited as an example, the result of untiring energy 
and good business ability. This fimn worked up a good mail trade in a 
little over two years’ time in the face of seemingly insumiountable ob- 
stacles. Nashua is a city of 25,000 inhabitants and is only forty miles 
from Boston, Mass. Within a radius of fifteen miles are Rowell, Mass., 
with 100,000 inhabitants; Lawrence, Mass., with 65,000 inhabitants, 
and Manchester, N. H., with 60,000 inhabitants. All of these cities 
have large stores giving excellent store service. Besides this, there are 
always cheap excursions on the railroads leading into these cities which 
carry literally thousands upon thousands of I'uralites and suburbanites 
to these larger centers to do their trading. Yet in the face of these facts, 
the H. S. Norwell Co. has built up a profitable mail trade. 

The mail-order department of this store was started with less than 
fifty names as a nucleus for circularizing. Now they send out weekly 
about 1,500 or 1,800 letters, trade bulletins or similar matter, with 
samples of goods from various departments. 

Personal letters are used, form letters being used only when neces- 
sary. These personal letters, whenever it is possible, are signed by some 
salesperson who has an acquaintance with the person addressed. This 
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gives the letter a personal quality, which has a great deal of weight with 
the trade. 

This firm uses a folder, which is invariably sent as an enclosure in 
all mail sent out. To it they attribute a great deal of their success. This 
is folded once making four pages and is about the size of a sheet of note 
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paper. The first page of this folder, which is illustrated in this chapter, 
contains instructions for ordering and blank for name and address, 
shipping instructions, amount of money enclosed, etc. The second page 
contains the order blank, the third is used for new addresses and the 
last page contains a list of the various departments of the store. 

NEW ADDRESSES 

We have placed your name on our mail-order list, and 
will consider it a special favor if you will write in the 
space below the names and addresses of a few of your 
friends who you think would also like to have their names 
placed on our list. 

H. S. NORWELL COMPANY, 

Nashua, New Hampshire. 


THIBR PAGE OF FOLDER 

This firm depends very largely upon their letters and bulletins for 
producing resultful mail orders. Small catalogues are used only upon 
special occasions. We reproduce below some of these letters as examples 
of literature that have brought business. 

Nashua, N. H., May, 19 — . 

Dear Madam ; We take plaasure in sending samples of what we 
consider the best wash fabrics in America for the price. We put on 
sale Wednesday morning, May 25th, 10,000 yards of high-class Madras 
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Ginghams. All of them thirty-two inches wide in fifty different patterns 
and color combinations; this season's selections. The backward season 
is the only reason why the sale is made, and also why the price, always 
25c. per yard, is now marked down to 15c. a yard. 

Our mail-order department is at your service ; it is your department, 
organized for the purpose of bringing people who cannot be at the store 
eveiy day, in close touch with what we are doing. 

Write for samples- today. All communications answered by return 
mail. Youi's very truly, 

H. S. Norweee Co. 


Nashua, N. H., June, 19 — . 

Dear Madam : Shopping by mail is very easy at this store. Our 
mail-order clerks take as much pains in matching fabrics or shades of 
color as if they were shopping for themselves. We receive many com- 
pliments on our prompt, painstaking and thoroughly satisfactory mail- 
order service. 

A world of beauty is represented in our stock of these summer 
fabrics. The collection of artistic productions is far above any display 
we have heretofore made, both in high-grade textiles, and the inexpensive 
materials, and this is the most favorable time of the season for you to 
expect extraordinary values from the store. If you cannot visit the store 
in person, send for samples of anything in the dry goods line and be 
convinced of the truth. Everything purchased at the store during this 
month of June will tell of unexampled saving on desirable and trust- 
worthy goods. 

On the enclosed postal card would you be kind enough to send us 
the names of a few of your friends whom’you think might be interested 
in our mail-order service, that they may receive samples of various 
underpriced goods as often as we have them for sale. 

Thanking you in advance for the favor, we remain. 

Yours very truly, 

- H. S. Norw^euu Co. 


Nashua, N. H., July, 19 — . 

Dear Madam : Your name has been placed on our mail-order list 
by a personal friend of yours, one who has been deeply interested in our 
Mail-Order Department, and who has already derived benefit from same. 
In many cases it is impossible for people living away from the city to- be 
on hand at each and every sale. Therefore, we have adopted this plan : 
a Mail-Order Department Service where competent salespeople will 
attend to your shopping. If you are in any way dissatisfied with the 
goods sent you, return them at once and your money will be cheerfully 
refunded^ We send samples ; we send goods on memo., subject to your 
approval. , 
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The increased demand for mercerized Jacquards in all the newest 
designs for shirt waists and shirt waist suits confirms our claim that 
these goods rival any twenty-five-cent goods upon the market this season. 
The finish and luster improves with washing, making it the most mer- 
itorious and satisfactory goods ever made to retail at the price. If you 
are not already familiar with these goods, inspect these samples closely; 
wash them ; give them a severe test, and if they prove satisfactory tO' you, 
as we know they will, mail your order and we will have it filled at once. 
Remember the supply is limited, only enough in this lot for about ten 
days’ selling. 

Hoping to receive a reply, we remain. 

Yours very truly, 

H. S. NoRwj)nr Co. 


Nashua, N. H., January, 19 — . 

Dear Madam: We beg to announce Saturday, January 14th, as 
the opening day of our Annual Silk Sale. For days and weeks we have 
been striving hard to make this event a distinct and masterful triumph 
over every past record. A sale of this kind furnishes a yearly oppor- 
tunity for every one to buy first quality silks away under the regular 
price, and incidentally furnishes us with an opportunity to do a good- 
sized volume of business oh a very small margin of profit. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of dollars’ worth of splendid silks have arrived for this 
sale. The lines consist of the very newest, best and seasonable kinds, 
such as the entire line of Windham Silks in black and colors, Cheney’s 
nineteen and twenty-four-inch Printed Pongees, twenty-four-inch Satin 
Foulards, nineteen and twenty-two-inch Fancy Silks, twenty-four-inch 
Liberty Brilliants, twenty- four-inch Crepe de Chine, in fact everything 
that is desirable for petticoats, shirt waists, shirt waist suits and gowns. 
A particularly fine range of popular weaves and colors will be rep- 
resented. 

You never heard of such bargains in your life, and it will pay you to 
visit Norwell’s, Saturday, January 14th. If it is impossible for you to 
call in person, write to us for samples at once, filling out the enclosed 
sample circular. If not interested personally, will you be kind enough to 
hand this letter to some neighbor. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind favors, we remain. 

Yours very truly, 

H. S. NorwelIv Co. 


Nashua, N, H., February, 19 — . 

Dear Madam : We invite you to a very special private exhibition 
and sale of fine pattern table cloths and napkins, the product of the 
world-famous manufacturers, Messrs. William Liddell & Co., of Belfast, 
Ireland, who were awarded the first prize and three gold medals at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 
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This private display will occur in our linen store, first floor, souther- 
ly annex, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, February 2d, 3d and 4th, just 
prior to our public annoitncement of the purchase. 

We have secured these fine cloths at so advantageous a price, be- 
cause of our ability to handle the entire lot, that we can actually sell them 
at from one-third to one-half less than regular prices. 

The lot comprises table cloths and napkins in all sizes of medium 
and finest grades of satin double damask in superb designs, and we are 
assured in advance of your unqualified approval both as to desirability 
and price. 

We shall publicly announce this sale in the daily papers, but we trust 
you will avail yourself of the opportunity here offered for a private and 
leisurely inspection befoi^e they are advertised. 

Yours very truly, 

H. S. Norweee Co. 




Buying Dry Goods 
By Mail or *Phone. 

D ON’T fortjo «h« tretnen40u* advaala;» « ihopphy: with 
a great More tike (his twauae you happen to he located at 
a diitance- Orden by mail from aoy place within fifty 
mlUi wril reach u> In a fiw houra. and will be filled jo quickly 
that you win be surprised to find the goodj delivered to you tty 
wagon or mail, often the same d«,r you wrlfe. 

We have beflertd our Mail Order. lerWee year by year'ao 
M to mahe it wholly Mtisfactory to thoK {people out^^ town 
who Ck^’t find it eoiwenlent to vijlt the More frequently^ 

You can reel when you Mod yosr orders here by mail, 
‘^tone or telegraph (hat they will be filted in the most intetli. 
gent way ty caperiencea shoppera, who w{U orefully inlerprek 
you* wishes, and you will gel the gooda speedily by mail, ex- 
press, or freight, as you derf. t 

Thank your Man If you naVc a ’phone at your etttow, for 
then you art eaplaiit fully what you wbh and wejpap act oq'. 
your ordera instantly. 

‘If you desire to talk with any head of a department or % 
, sales person just call "3a<W, Newnrfc.’* V 

HAHNE & CO. 

TKo trftlWkt StOwto StOfO. 
BroiiLd.N«w & Halsey Sts..l^wi>rk.N. 




After years of fighting in Con- 
gress, a parcels-post law has been en- 
acted to take effect on January i, 
1913. A great many of the details 
have yet to be considered and decided 
upon at the present wilting. 

The bill provides for eight zones 
as follows: First, 50 miles; second, 
150 miles; third, 300 miles; fourth, 
600 miles; fifth, 1,000 miles; sixth, 
1,400 miles; seventh, 1,800 miles; 
eighth, all outside the seventh. 

The rates to be charged for the 
different zones are as follows: 


Zone First lb. Add'l lbs. 

First ....... 5 cents 3 cents 

Second 6 cents 4 cents 

Third 7 cents 5 cents 

Fourth i . . . . 8 cents 6 cents 

Fifth 9 cents 7 cents 

Sixth 10 cents 9 cents 

Seventh ix cents 10 cents 

Eighth 12 cents 12 cents 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THB GBNBRAB ADVBRTISBR 

T he general advertiser has a choice of many ways of advertising, 
and it is often doubtful which would be the most profitable when 
he has no experience to guide him. There are three principal, ways 
in which he may lay out his plans : viz., advertising his wares solely and 
singly to the consumer; advertising his wares to both the consumer and 
the retailer ; advertising his wares to the retailer, allowing him to intro- 
duce them to the consumer. The first plan mentioned is likely to be the 
most costly of the three on account of the great waste that must neces- 
sarily attend such a campaign. Large sums of money have been literally 
wasted in pursuing such a course. 

Unless the retailer can be educated up to a certain brand or product, 
it is hardly advisable for the manufacturer or general advertiser to go 
to the people with a product he cannot profitably supply direct. He may 
create a demand for his goods by his advertising, but after the public 
finds that he has made no- provision for supplying it after it is created, 
they soon turn aside and think of something else. 

It is a well-known fact that an advertised product will be handled by 
the retailer at the closest possible margain, but the manufacturer who 
thinks he can force the retailer to take up his lines by the use of a general 
advertising campaign will usually find it too costly to carry out to a finish. 
The better plan has always been to first secure the co-operation of the 
distributor, whether he happens to be the wholesaler, or jobber, or the 
retailer. 

A writer in a well-known business magazine has designated the 
general advertising campaign to- the consumer as ‘'the big stick” with 
which retailers are to be clubbed into line. It should more properly be 
termed a "persuader” because on account of a judicious general adver- 
tising campaign, a merchant may be induced to stock goods that he would 
not think of if not advertised to the consumer. 

The second plan, and perhaps the best one of the three, is completed 
by a well-directed advertising campaign to the distributer. The amount 
of the appropriation will usually determine the extent of the advertising 
to the consumer. If it is large, a national campaign may be begun at 
once. The best plan, however, is to take up one section of the country 
at a time, even a single state thoroughly worked is likely to bring better 
returns than a large territory only sparsely covered. 

If he is wisely led he will spend from one-half to two-thirds of his 
appropriation in advertising and creating a demand among the retailers. 

This latter part of his campaign will consist of trade-paper adver- 
tising and the use of other supplementary mediums. The retailers of the 
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country and of the city are being educated in business methods and 
systems by the trade press. Each paper has a clientele of readers who 
accept every statement found in its columns as absolute truth. They 
h^ve been educated up to it. The trade press, then, presents the most 
favorable medium for the exploitation of any article to the retailer. This 



Tm:. ffboujim or (IJuailew 


The quality of FANCHON 
shows in the bread --large, rich 
crusted, snow-white fine grained 
bread. After using FANCHON 
once you will never be satisfied 
with other flour. FANCHON is 
the quality flour for baiting qudity 
foods. The price should be high. 


Order a Sack Today 

Quality Stores Sell FANCHON 


The Quality Mills, Kansas 



SOLD IN TOPEKA BY THE 


SHAWNEE GROCERY 

PHONES 425 112 EAST SIXTH 


'^wo ntqrA/s 
^ ^P QjSies 

A few weeks in the Colorado 
Rofckies will do more for you than 
^ wagonload of government bonds 
— ^when you return you will have so 
many new ideas and so much fresh 
ener^ .so many stronger ambitions that you can 
bonds through the splendid vitality with 
^ich you’ll be able to resume your affairs. 
You’re tired, the. grind of the past year has dulled 
you; you can’t get far enough away from things 
to really size them up. But out in th e mountains 
with the vintage air of Colorado filling you With 
new life ,you’ir think as you never thought before. 
No matter how busy you are, you can affordh thc 
time. It isn’t how much you work but how well 
you work. Take the Rock Island to the Rockies* 
Take 



the Rock Island’s superb new. one-night train daily 
from Chicago to Denver (on and after Junesixth). Go 
through Scenic Colorado and that land of. living 
miracle ellowstone Park— and then go on '"aha 
see what miracles mankind has bcOn accompFshing 
mart and in commerce at the Alaska- Vukon-facific 
Exposition. Three vacations in one 
and three sorts of vacatlohi) YouTl 
behold new America in so many 

f P^***^* ** every «uge of the journey—yotfll 
^ cncouoter so many surpriimg deveteptnents 
—that it isn’t a question as to whether you 
can afford the journey, but rstber how you 
can aiiortf not to take it. 

The Rocky Mountein Limited and other splendid 
trains from Chicago, 8t Louis, Kansas City and 
Memphis direct to Denver and Colorado Springs. 

your home nem about the very low (ares to 
Colorado a^ the Pacific Coast. Write "Exposition'* 



advertising must of course be supplemented by the use of circulars, book- 
lets, catalogues, etc. 

In this way a .firm ca.n form an acquaintance with the leading re- 
tailers of the country. When the firm’s salesmen start out on their trips 
they are carrying “identified goods,” goods that are already known to 
the retailer. The salesmen are helped to open up new accounts and to 
increase sales through the advertising done to the retailer. He has been 
compelled to take a look at the new product, or brand, and if he is favor- 
ably impressed with it he orders a trial lot. . , ' 
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It is here where the general campaign to the consumer should begin. 
A demand should be created at the time when it can be easily supplied. 
This demand once started should be steadily followed up until it has 
reached the limit. It must then be bolstered up to keep it at its limit. 
There is nO' end tO' advertising. Products that have continued in the 
public eye for years have only kept their places among the large influx 
O'f new brands and products by continuous bolstering in the shape of 
general advertising. 

The greatest stumbling block in the way of a successful advertising 
campaign direct to the consumer is the attitude assumed by the hostile 
and apathetic retailer. The consumer is usually personally acquainted 
with him. His word is accepted as the truth. If he recommends an 
article it is purchased, if he condemns it it is not wanted. 

A short time agO' a lady entered a New York department store. 
Going to the silk counter she asked to be shown some '""Samson’" silk. 
This article is extensively advertised in magazines and other mediums 
addressed tO' the general public. The clerk had never heard of ""Samson’’ 
silk. At least, he said so. The customer had asked for it out of pure 
curiosity. She knew nothing of the merits or qualities, but had seen it 
advertised. The clei'k showed her other silks and she was readily pre- 
vailed upon to accept another article — that she regarded as suited to her 
purpose. Thousands of incidents similar to the above are occurring 
daily all over the country. If a dealer has not stocked a particular line 
being called for, he either condemns it outright or speaks slightingly of 
it. It is such persistent ""knocking” that makes a general campaign to 
the consumer unprofitable. 

One of the best methods of securing the co-operation of the retailer 
is to supply him with good advertising literature for distribution, sam- 
ples for free distribution when possible, advertising cuts, window cards, 
etc. When the line is confined to but one merchant in a town he should 
be advertised as the local distributer. 

Sometimes the manufacturer will consent to do a certain amount 
of local advertising for the merchant who will stock the line. In more 
cases the manufacturers will supply the printed advertisements in electro- 
type form and the local merchant pays for the space. 

The Shawnee Grocery, Topeka, Kas., profits from the advertising 
done by The C. Hoffman &'Son Milling Co., Enterprise, Kas. " 

The Rock Island Railroad advertising is educative. The object is 
plainly to induce travelers for health or pleasure to go by way of the 
Rock Island Road. 

The Sherwin-Williams advertisement offers a book on painting for 
the purpose of securing narnes of prospective customers for paint. The 
nearest dealer is usually supplied by the manufacturer with names se- 
cured in this way and is expected to work the prospective customer from 
his home town. 

Mound City Barn Paints are advertised in a manner to produce 
inquiries from dealers. It is a mistake not to use the name of the manu- 
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facturer so that a prospective user can, if necessary, write direct for his 
supplies, or get information as to where they may be obtained. 

The Knox Gelatine full-page newspaper advertisement was inserted 
for the purpose of overcoming a prejudice that might exist among the 
more ultra British population of Canada. , 

The Good-form Closet Set is advertised in such a way that one is 
informed beforehand the cost and style of the article. This is both a 
general and a mail-order advertisement. 

The Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., advertise their product to 
the consumer and direct the reader to the retailer. They emphasize the 
fact that their trade-mark appears on the under side of the desk lid and 
urge the customer to look for it and demand it. 



short horse, is 
soon curried 


Likcwlie ■ sokili job uf iMtntUifc t» toon finithed, «tid 
iny job of pamtinir *’> *■ job 'f ukrn m tintir 
The tanker )our house eud iMrits art ulloieed to 
so without repdintiriK. the mure point it ukeifHOd 
(he more time to apply it, 

That's why delays are cottly. 

And alto bui\dins«, wasontt and machinery deeding point snd tiot 
getting It, toon need more than paint to make them right 

The moral is— keep things psmted and use good p.imt in doing so. 
By good paint I mean paint that coven well, sinks in .ind stays op. 
Select your paint as you dn tour seed or your i'ertili>er~*ti ts as 
Iniporunt, Find a name in the paint field that stands out, that h.ia 
made a reputation on t{ujlity, th.it was making paint when you were w 
boy and is still at it and that lias become the largest paint house lu the 
Korld. Odd you can come pretty near truiting ifi products. 

There ii-tuch a house and to save your time 1*11 mejition Its name—* 
The Shetvrm. Williams Cumpany. You can gel every kind of paint or 
varnish that your farm requires from a Sherwin-Williams dealer near )*oo, 
Just mention the thing to be painted and you'll get the right painf*** 
the kind th.it will last and prorert. 

You can get a-most informing book free tiy addressing 

THE UTTLE PAINT MAN. «f 

Sherwin-Williams a 

PAINTS & VARNISHES m 

Canal Road, Cleveland. Ohio. In Canaila, WM Centre St., MontrvnI 



T/je cost of building a new bam 
constderabltt The cost of preserving 
your present barn with 


Mound City Barn Paints 

IS very little 

Cheaper, Brightt; and better than 
jny barn paint made to-dcuy, cheaper 
even in the tong run than any hand 
mixture 

In / Cat cans per gallon $1 35 

In 5 Cal cans, per gallon - / 30 

“ YOU can apply ii“ 



By offering a catalogue of the different styles raade, this firm is 
enabled to get in touch with a large number of customers. If a dealer 
is near who handles these desk tables, the prospect is referred to him. At 
the same time it is made plain that if the writer cannot get just what is 
wanted from the dealer, that it will be supplied direct from the factory. 

The Domes of Silence advertisment is a good example of magazine 
advertising. These little advertisements bring great results for these 
little necessities of life. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Company advertisement is one of a series 
run in newspapers to educate the housewives to the goodness of an oil 
produced from cotton seed. 

W. N. Aubuchon, a writer on business topics, in a recent article, 

said : 

'"A window display made by a retailer is worth as an advertisement 
more than a hundred thousand paper circulation, although its influence, 
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while operative upon comparatively few consumers, is effective upon a 
greater number, because the goods are there to look at and to buy, ready 
to hand, and convenient for delivery. 



^T<RY n* oatmUd—Eam dntdng to bo iami. Aa 
X tbMlattlr MM Vtoioet, 

9oU4thln< sn4 DMlthfuL Hu > wider nag* ef.iMrfuW 
am tbu tar liutfMniag product k»owa to ditMtie odm 
OOOL u it l« port cooking ht over k<iOfnb 

lOQ^vilua M«edtd(op.cM be jued over tad over aciiib 
Deenuot the COM of (hdag 
Zacieaete the fojr of Uving 

m m! 

leoi - <— < icoi 




Knox Soarklinc Gelatine 

2 medo io Conedek 

In enter to equaliu the duty to our firf eodg 
00 tHs side ^ the boundery end 'to oare 
tor the feet ^ovrintf demand for Knox 
Crletiso. we ttkepleeuure in mmouncuijl 
that we faeve jast established 

^ Etfuipped Feteiory at /tfontrmi 

The people of Canada can continue their 

patronage and feel that they are^patroota* 

ing home industry.” Recearty tocoeone 

humorouslr said to ua~'‘Knox is the gela> 
dee on which moK people etart end oa 
whidr all must finish.” 

Not s» untrue, ether. Vfttea fretbono to diirtfc oi is 

£*S!e !!s£ "21 teefe £af 

‘•Ni«TO...«.iwDei« mM»«vk»ee I 
PMkiMetof CwMMw.Vt«A«4*.UM.l«*Cr^<. I 

««4 ' ^ ^ » if** v i mt$ 

CHAM.ES E KNOX CO. 


r Make anv fnniituve 

glide emoothly. silent, iv and 

without effort Nickel steel 
domes — unbreakable ->can t ho 
nickcdyjr scratched. Noiseless, in- 
vlsbte. Won't ripor tear carpets; slip 
easily over ruga. Can't mar or mailt 
hardwood, marble or tiled floors, 
h Slies-Atl I5e. a Set of 4. VTUh Felt 
<Vntre>*'26c. for.4. If notatdoaler'a 
NEND 16c. for 4. mentioning dealer's 
name. DOMES OP 8II.ENCB Ltd. , 
Henry W. Peabody & Co American 1 
Agents, 17 State St,, Now York 
. CnutlooiTo prevent imposition ask for 
"Domes of Silence.’* Dealers: 
vile for sample and trade^ 



You Just Try a . 

Goodform Closet Set 

Send lt Back If You Want to. 

But it will double the . capacity of the 
dost! and insure the new and correct ap- 
pearance of the clothing. You see, and re- 
move any garment at will. Clothes, hane on 
correctly shaped hangers and slide in orderly 
groups on nickel-plated bars, not using walls of. 
the closet, but all the space. The dements 
of the Goodform Set are ^ patented and 
are the best made. .Sold 7 by .first- 
class furnishing 
stores, or, deliver- 
ed for the price- 


Woman’s Sot 

e«m.)).C»atkH4 6t.trt. v 

: VC. 1*2.00 

Both Mts deltvtrod, $5.00 


\ $ 3.50 





t1iixsli$ir*un(lersarfae«oi (hOdjer pUtet. To 
chants Isnmh ol haiww pmli or psIMKr. 

r^tchst does the mt. . 

Aek your fumivher or order of UK- 
Booklet fret. 


Chicago Form Co#* 70S Garden City Block* Chicago* IHs. 


YOU 

can have I 

the luxury of a real desA 
and a handsome library 
tabic -combined in the 1 
space of one. 



CctdifCctcI. 
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“The effect of a display card hung up in a dealer’s store is greater 
upon the dealer and his clerks than upon the transient customer. The 
card or sign keeps the name of the goods constantly in the mind of the 
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dealer and his clerks, and causes them to make oral suggestions to cus- 
tomers to buy the goods, while selling other articles to them. 

‘‘Similarly a handsome dummy exhibit is a standing memory tab to 
the clerk who sells the goods by showing them. 

“A salesman on the road, to save weight, often leaves at home the 
sample of staple goods which he thinks everybody knows all about, and 
will not care to look at again. A salesman can sell three times as much 
if he takes the sample and shows it, notwithstanding the fact that his 
customer has seen it a hundred times before. Experience proves this 
to be true. 

“Hundreds of thousands of dollars are wasted every year by adver- 
tisers of merchandise, because the edict has gone forth that it is the con- 
sumer who is the arbiter of the trade, and that when the advertiser can 
reach the consumer and mold his opinion — ^the world of business is at 
his feet. 

“The consumer, in fact, does make final decision — but how ? And 
how long is his decision in force before it is reversed by that higher 
court — ^the self-interest and personal influence of the retail dealer? 

“The consumer as a class is not wise in the ways of merchandizing. 
By a chain of many interests attached to the ring of suggestion in the 
nose of his understanding he is led, with little resistance, to the adoption 
of any and every kind of food, fad, or fashion. The man who gets the 
strongest grip on the chain deteimines his course. 

“The strongest influence is the personal one. The man next to the 
consumer who wields the personal influence is the retail dealer. 

“We are all consumers, and have but to consider the influence which 
caused us to buy things we did not need and did not use after we bought 
them, to understand precisely the power of suggestion by direct contact 
with the personal element in trade or by direct contact with the goods 
that we bought.’’ 

The general advertiser is apt to point to his advertising with pride 
and say to the distributer, “We are advertising direct to 30,000,000 
people. We are doing good advertising. Don’t you want to* get your 
share of this advertising campaign?” In many cases the goods in ques- 
tion become of secondary consideration — the advertising campaign is 
designed to sell the goods whether they are worthy or not. The best 
advertising campaign on earth will never build a business up when the 
article offered is an inferior one. The manufacturer who has an inferior 
article and a few thousands of dollars for an advertising campaign had 
better let the campaign go and spend the money in improving the article. 

We have attempted to show that an advertising campaign direct to 
the consumer, when carried on over the head of the distributer and with- 
out his co-operation, is likely to prove disastrous. We have also made 
an attempt to show how the retailer can be coaxed, cajoled, or forced 
to give his efforts townrf co-operation. 

Eut eithef of these plans require a cbnsideraloly larger appropriation 
than many manufacturers can afford to start out with. He wished to 
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increase his business. How, then, can he dO' it i£ he cannot go to the 
consumer with his story? In his case he has but the one plan worth 
pursuing, until he can afford to- increase his appropriation, and that one 
plan has made thousands of firms take prominent places among our com- 
mercial industries who had at first to struggle for mere existence. The 
plan is simple, but when carried out faithfully is also a winner. It 
consists entirely in advertising to the retailer or distributer. He is to be 
interested in every possible way in the goods offered tO' him. New ac- 
counts are to be persistently solicited and old ones carefully nursed.. By 
this plan the ma,nufacturer exerts all his energies upon the retailer who 
distidbutes his wares and allows him tO’ open up the field direct to the 
consumer. The same mediums mentioned before are used. The merits 
of the goods and the profit to be obtained through handling them are 
emphasized in this plan, while in the former, the great value of the 
general advertising being done was made one of the chief inducements 
for handling the product. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE GENERAE advertiser's CAMPAIGN 

T he general advertiser may use many mediums, but his first attention 
is drawn to the magazines and daily papers. In the first, including 
the national weeklies, he can get a national hearing. In the latter 
he can get a more localized hearing. In some cases it would be better to 
use only one of these classes, in other cases both are necessary. It is 
impossible to reach the whole population of the United States by a paying 
advertising campaign. It is just possible that the largest national adver- 
tisers are satisfied if they can place their advertisements before fifty per 
cent, of the people. 

The large medical advertisers reach more possible customers than 
any other class of advertisers, but they do* not do it by using the news- 
papers and magazines alone. They use billboards, street cars, circulars, 
booklets, almanacs, demonstrations, sample distribution, etc. The large 
advertiser will use many of these to his advantage, but often the nature 
of his pi'oducts curtails tO' a large extent the mediums he can 
profita.bly use. 

By using about twenty-five magazines and women's periodicals he 
can reach a large proportion of this audience of fifty per cent, of the 
people of the United States, but he must use the principal daily or 
Sunday editions of the gi'eat dailies to get paying results. 

The best plan for the general advertiser to follow in preparing a 
campaign for the first time would be to consult an advertising agency. 
These agencies are in a position to lay down plans for covering any 
particular territory or the whole of the United States, They can pur- 
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chase space for less money than the advertiser. They can help him 
formulate his plan, prepare his copy and in general suggest methods for 
looking after the business as it matures. 

Besides the magazines and newspapers the general advertiser will 
probably use billboards, although there is some uncertainty about the 
real value of the billboard to the average advertiser. It is a medium that 
is used largely to supplement newspaper advertising, and used in this 
way will perhaps enhance the value of the newspaper space. It is some- 
times used locally to aid in giving publicity to, and during demonstra- 
tions, during sampling, etc. 

Prices range from five cents and upwards per sheet of twenty-eight 
by forty-twO' inches in size for one month. This price includes a guar- 
antee that the paper will be rehung without charge if destroyed by storm 
or otherwise. The advertiser will have to stand the cost of the extra 
sheets. In any case about twenty-five per cent, additional paper should 
be laid out for waste in this way. 

The billboard portion of a campaign may include painted display 
stands. While these are more permanent they are much more costly to 
install. They can be used to best advantage after the advertiser has 
established his product. 

Street cars are generally accepted as being of excellent value in a 
publicity campaign. They should never be used to the exclusion of, but 
as a supplement to, the newspaper and magazine campaign. 

The extent to which his campaign shall go in including mediums lies 
largely in the size of the advertiser's appropriation. There is one class 
of publication that he cannot aflford to omit, however, and that is the 
trade papers. These monthlies and weeklies are going regularly to his 
customers — to his partners as it were in the distribution of his wares to 
the consumer. These retailers must be educated. They must be re- 
minded that such goods exist. 

The value of this trade paper advertising will depend more largely 
upon the style and argument of the advertisement than upon the medi- 
ums selected. The advertisement of the Walker Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is about as silly as anything coming from a business 
firm can possibly -be. 

The trade paper advertisement should be specially prepared by a 
man who knows all about the article. He must tell the retailer about the 
article, givq some of its advantages over others ; he must tell how it is 
put up, why it is put up in the manner indicated, etc. ; he should urge a 
trial order even if it is only to the extent of the smallest quantity that he 
can conveniently ship, and in most cases he should be willing to pay the 
cost of transportation and allow of the return of the shipment if it should 
prove unsatisfactory. Such an advertisement will elicit inquiry and bring 
business. x 

The advertisement of Eowney's cocoa brings to the dealer's mind 
the advantages of stocking and selling an advertised brand of cocoa and 
chocolate. 
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To supplement the work of the salesmen the manufacturer must 
issue occasional circulars and folders illustrating new and seasonable 
lines. The retailer must not be allowed to think that his favorite firm 
cannot supply his wants. There must also be a constant going out after 
those dealers who have not stocked the articles he manufactures. A 
catalogue here is a necessity for most firms. Those whose lines are 
extensive or radically different must use one. ' 

The merit of printed matter can be rightfully judged only by its 
results. Actual results form -the only standard by which advertising 
value can be accurately measured, and criticism based on any other is 
likely to be fallacious and misleading. 


Who Pays 

for OlJR 

Advertisingi 


ANSWER: Neither the dealer nor hit cnstomers. 

By tKe growth of our business through advertising vre save 
OBOugh in cost of salesmen, superintendence, rents, interest 
and use of our plant to cover most, if not all. of our adver- 
liaing bills. This advertising makes it easy to sell 
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In considering the catalogue the first question that suggests itself in 
connection with the subject will naturally be: “What is the catalogue’s 
place in an advertising campaign?” 

It has been proven to the satisfaction of nearly all advertisers, large 
and small, that as a rule a catalogue must be used in exploiting any line 
of goods. This is because the catalogue affords the opportunity for the 
impressive display of an entire line of goods, with extended descriptions 
and other practical information added. As a proof of this belief, one 
has only to study the modern advertisement that appears in our modem 
magazines. In these we often find the catalogue forced to the front 
while the goods supposed to be advertised are kept in the background. 
These advertisements are inserted for the purpose of inducing the public 
to send for the advertiser’s catalogue. 

We thus find that the catalogue is recognized as a vital feature — the 
clinching element — of an advertising campaign. When properly prepared 
and printed the catalogue appeals to the reader at a moment of leisure 
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when its strength is a thousand-fold more potent than a magazine adver- 
tisement can 1^. 

Mr. Louis Barta, of The Barta Press, Boston, one of the most 
successful of artistic printing establishments in the United States, sums 
up the advantages of a well-prepared, neatly-printed catalogue as fol- 
lows : 

“First. It is the public link which connects the maker of the goods 
with the people who buy them — a virtual bill of fare, but better than a 
bill of fare, because it is descriptive and does not run in courses. 

“Second. It can be sent to the exact person where it is likely to do 
the most good. 

“Third. It gets close to the consumer. 

“Fourth. It possesses an indescribable, yet plainly felt, influence. 

“Fifth. It is the salesman’s assistant.” 

The catalogues in use today may be divided into four classes : the 
odd, the elaborate, the extremely artistic, and those in which simplicity 
is the dominant note. 

The comparative value of these classes has been established by ex- 
periment. 

A manufacturer who used catalogues found by actual test that the 
odd-shaped ones brought a great many requests for additional copies, 
but sold very few goods. He also found that the elaborate and ex- 
tremely artistic brought about the same results. After trying in vain to 
make these finely printed catalogues bring him business, he prepared a 
catalogue in which simplicity was the prominent idea. It was modeled 
on simple lines, without any frills or flourishes that so many designers 
and writers of advertising insist on. The size was convenient for 
handling and filing; the illustrations were exact engravings of his goods, 
confined chiefly tO' reproductions of the articles advertised; the type 
matter was neatly arranged, set in a legible face ; the stock used was of 
good quality; and the presswork excellent; bringing out both type and 
illustrations to the best advantage 

The results achieved by this catalogue, after a year’s test, were 
proven by the order of a new edition for the following year. His ex- 
perience has been the same as a great many others. 

It has become evident, then, that simplicity is the secret of success 
as far as catalogues are concerned. Odditj^ elaborateness, and extreme 
artistic effects attract attention to themselves rather than to the goods 
advertised, and thus the vital element of forcefulness is lost. 

On the contrary, simplicity not only appeals to all classes of people, 
but it also serves to emphasize the subject of the catalogue. It gives the 
adveirtiser’s proposition an attractive setting, but does not allow that 
setting' to overshadow the substance, and in this way it directs the atten- 
tion to the proposition and brings profitable results. 

' Every manufacturer must sell his wares ; he is, therefore, interested 
in eveiy device that will aid him in so doin^. Only one method of pub- 
licity is adapted to all classes of goods; properly handled, a catalogue 
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will sell goods. Consider the enormous mail-order business built up by 
and dependent upon the catalogue. One Western concern issues a mail- 
order catalogue as big as a family Bible, requiring a big printing office 
exclusively to make it, and mails it free upon request, paying twenty-five 
cents postage on it. 

After the retailer has been successfully reached the general adver- 
tising campaign may be entered upon with some assurance of success. 
The manufacturer can then ‘confidently believe that when he stirs up a 
community that it can be easily and readily supplied with his wares when 
called for. 

As a usual thing, it will pay the general advertiser who has but a 
few thousands to spend for his first advertising campaign, to begin in a 
single large city, spending his appropriation largely in its newspapers, on 
its billboards, in its street cars and among its retailers. Here he should 
hammer away until he has secured a fairly well established trade before 
enlarging his territory by taking on another city, or the smaller towns 
near by. 

His success will be twice as rapid, and at less cost if he does not 
take up the magazines with their scattered circulation until he has thor- 
oughly worked all the large cities and prepared himself, in a measure, to 
get value from their national circulation. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

VAEUE or AN INQUIRY AND ^HE EOEUOW-UP SYSTEM 

T here are some advertisers who have laughed at the follow-up 
system. There are many firms whO' have found the follow-up sys- 
tem to- be a very remunerative institution. There is hardly any 
commodity that cannot be successfully advertised direct to the consumer, 
There is hardly any advertising campaign that should not include in its 
plan the getting of inquiries from prospective customers and the turning 
of these inquiries into orders. 

At first thought one would imagine that the manufacturer to follow 
out this plan must install a regular mail-order department. In many 
cases this will not be necessary, neither will it be advisable. A’ search 
through the advertising pages of any magazine will reveal three classes 
of advertisements. First; mail-order advertisements, wherein the article 
' advertised is sold direct to the consumer by the advertiser. The Hill 
Dryer Company advertisement is in this class. Second, advertisements 
that are merely intended to advertise some article that is sold by retailers 
and. which is already more or less known. In some cases these advertise- 
ments are used for the purpose of reminding the reader of an article 
already known. The Murad Cigarettes advertisement illustrates- this 
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class. There are others that are prepared for the purpose of educating 
the people to use the article advertised. 

A third class are those that advertise a certain article, usually some- 
thing new, and where an inquiry is solicited. This is done by offering a 
booklet or sample. 

The persons making inquiry about the article are presumed to be 
interested in it. They have shown this much by taking the trouble to 
ask for further information about it. These inquirers are possible cus- 
tomers, what shall the manufacturer do with them? He can follow one 



of two plans. He pan fill any orders he may receive direct from the 
factory or he can refer them to the local dealer, when there is one in the 
locality handling his wares. The latter course ^s preferable when 
possible. 

When an inquiry is received the information asked for should be 
carefully and simply given. The proposition has interested the one who 
sent the inquiry and who has become a shopper, as it were, at the manu- 
facturer’s store. If an order does not follow this teply, another letter or 
circular should be used to try and clinch the former argument. The 
number of pieces to a “follow-up” depends largely upon the nature of 
the article that is being offered. 

When an inquiry is made from the consumer to the manufacturer, 
who has local representatives or agents, they should in every case be 
referred to the one nearest the place of inquiry. The agency should also 
be advised so that they may go out after the possible customer. 
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Where no agency is established the inquiries may be turned into 
orders and afterward used to convince the retailer at that point that the 
wares are in demand there. . . < 

The advertisement of W. W. W. Rings is a new proposition and 
illustrates this third class of advertisements to p^fection. 

The “follow-up” system in advertising is a distinctly modem evolu- 
tion. It is the rathless enemy of generalities, and under its operations, 
publications that cannot stand the test of showing definite results are 
weeded out of the list. _____________________ 

A “follow-up” plan can be made to 
do many things, to serve many purposes. We Place This Guarantee 
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out of place. 

First. It serves as a guide to the 
best paying mediums. 

Second. It serves to show the style 
and class of copy that will draw inquiries, 
and proves the relative value of inquiries 
drawn from different styles of copy. 

Third. It serves to reach customers 
in districts remote from a distributing 
point. 

Fourth. It serves to prove to the 
dealer who does not handle the goods 
that there is an actual demand for them 
in his- locality. 

Fifth. It serves to prove to the 
dealer handling the goods that the adver- 
tising is being read and is proving result- 
ful in sales. 

By all means we would advise a strong ‘Tollow-up” campaign for 
the new advertiser. His brand or article being unknown it requires extra 
efforts to place them before the public. But if he expects this ^Tollow- 
up’’ system to pay back its cost in direct results he will likely be dis- 
appointed. 

The following clipped from an advertising magazine shows how 
expensive these inquiries, are, but it does not show how much they have 
directly or indirectly profited tht advertiser : 

Pearson’s Magazine furnishes the list below, showing the tabulated 
cost of replies for a booklet advertised by the C. B. & Q* Railroad in the 
magazines for one month: 
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This merely shows what it costs per inquiry in the different maga- 
zines for one month. It does not show nor attempt to show the cumu- 
lative value of the advertising done by the C. B. & Q. R. R. 

Supposing the average inquiry costs the advertiser five dollars and 
that he sells direct from his “follow-up’' system on an average of only 
one dollar per inquiry. This proves his loss apparently. But suppose 
ten per cent, of these inquiries come from districts where he has found 
no outlet for his goods — where no dealer has been induced to handle 
his wares. He has secured valuable data with which to further pursue 
his selling campaign. He can take these inquiries and orders and place 
them before the merchants of those localities. If he secures through this 
means a small percentage of new accounts., it can be easily seen that a 
five-dollar inquiry is not so expensive after all. It may be the direct or 
indirect means of selling thousands of dollars’ worth of his wares. His 
advertising in cases like this is paying him, and he knows it. 

The advertiser who does not elicit inquiries, who has no “follow-up” 
system may be making money out of his advertising, or not. His 
business may be increasing, or not. But he cannot prove, one way or 
the other, that it is due to any particular class of advertising. 


CHAPTER LXXXL 

THE VAEUE OE A TRADE MARK OR TRADE NAME 

W HEN the manufacturer sets out to advertise his line of goods, he 
will save himself many thousands of dollars by selecting a trade 
mark or a trade name by which his goods can be identified easily 
by both the customer, or consumer, and the retailer, or distributer. 

“Factories are a small part of the tobacco business — you can build 
them any time' — ^but brands, or trade names, are everything,” said Mr. 
James B, Duke, head of the American Tobacco Company-, in a recently 
published interview. “It takes years and barrels of money to establish a 
brand of tobacco and make it profitable to the manufacturer. We have 
one brand of smoking tobacco which nets us $2,000,000 a year. I 
wouldn’t sell the simple right we have in its name for $15,000,000 cash 
in hand. Moreover, we always have a new brand coming on. We are 
now sending out our best^known smoking tobacco under two names^ — its 
old one and a new one. We are pushing the new brand as hard as we 
can, advertising it extensively and giving away, samples, but after a long 
effort we are selling only 400 pounds a day and losing $i a pound at 
that We lost $1,500,000 a year Tor four years, fighting the^men who 
produced the best plug tobacco in the world. They had a safe and highly 
successful business, and it would have taken us ten years to make our 
brand profitable; even then they would have had their own brand and 
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process, and only the worst possible management could have injured 
them. But they became frightened and sold out. 

‘‘We advertise in every way known to modern business. We have 
college fraternit}’^ men, for instance, selling cigarettes. Every male 
immigrant who lands at Ellis Island has a package of smoking tobacco 
put into his hand. He sees the name and remembers it, and when he 
goes to Texas., or Alaska, carries the memory with him.^^ 

Just think of it! $15,000,000 would not be enough tO' buy a trade 
name. It is worth more than that to its present owner. And yet there 
are hundreds of general advertisers whO' are spending money on adver- 
tising goods that cannot be easily identified, and that will allow of a large 
percentage of substitution on the part of distributers. 

The trade mark, or trade name, has two values. In the first place, 
it proves to the public generally that the article is of a certain standard. 
Manufacturers who make inferior goods will not allow their names or 
trade marks to* be used on inferior goods. In the second place, it helps 
the manufacturer in promoting his sales, because when the article is 
demanded another cannot easily be substituted for it. 

There are some commodities that can be branded much more easily 
than others. Cigars and tobaccos, package foods., proprietary articles 
and medicines, etc., are all easily branded. 

If a woman wants Sapolio she does not go to her grocer and order 
up a bar of scouring soap. If she wants Pearline she does not order a 
washing powder, neither does she want “Silverdust’' when she asks for 
“Gold Dust.’^ These are trade names that have cost millions to make 
known, but they have returned perhaps a hundred-fold in profit to the 
manufacturers. 

Clothing can be easily labeled, but the label will be far less con- 
spicuous. Manufacturers of good clothing usually place their name on 
a label upon or under the hanger of the coat or in the inside coat pocket. 
The manufacturer who neglects to have this label made known is losing 
valuable advertising. 

' The “Cravenette'' advertising has been sadly lacking in one feature, 
and although the company owning the process have spent vast sums of 
money in advertising, not one in ten, perhaps, knows that “Cravenette’’ 
stands for a process and not a cloth. Thousands of rain-proofed coats 
are sold as “Cravenettes’’ in every large city in the United States, because 
people have associated the name with fhe material and not with the 
process. 

Since writing the above paragraph for our first edition, the owners 
of the “Cravenette^' trade mark have made an effort to familiarize the 
public with its labels. One of their advertisements is reproduced, on the 
following page, which shows how they are doing this. 

S. A. Conover, representative of N. W. Ayer & Son., Philadelphia, 
a well-known advertising agency, in an address before a meeting* of man- 
ufacturers of shoes, said: 
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“Advertising is a force which will make an ordinary article of every- 
day use (that has merit and which the people will need continually) into 
a thing of extraordinary popularity. We have had several instances 
along this line : Biscuits, butter, matches, shoes, and many more articles 
of every-day use. When a manufacturer or wholesaler a.dopts some trade 
mark or special name for a certain shoe or special line of shoes, he 
protects both himself and the consuiner, and by advertising to the con- 
sumer creates a demand for this particular line of goods , and when the 
salesman goes in to open up a new territory, he finds that the fact that 
the trade mark or special name is advertised a logical argument why the 
dealer should put that line of shoes in. 
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CIARCNCE llVdlTMAN & OV 
'$> Leonard at, N.V. 



“A wholesaler was telling me sometime ago about a certain experi- 
ence he had in a new territory. He went himself to try to open up the 
trade, and in many instances, when he was showing his goods, which 
were without doubt very excellent, the buyers said they did not care to 
handle them, because they had other lines of advertised goods which had 
a general call from consumers, and did not care to add anything new 
that would increase their outlay for stock. This wholesaler told one he 
would be glad to makp the price; lower, and offered a considerable dis- 
count: The dealer said it made very little difference what the price was; 
if they were not advertised, he was not 'enthusiastic about carrying them. 
After several experiences of this sort the wholesaler returned and said 
he had' decided to figure up about how much these discounts would total 
up, and that he; would spend, at least that amount in advertising to the 
consumer and place his goodsc>n a basis where the dealer would want to 
handle them, and where there would be a fair profit.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

POINTS ABOUT TYPES 

T he typographical appearance of an advertisement deserves more 
attention than is usually given it by the retail advertiser. He 
spends a great deal of time in writing his advertisements, and 
should not leave the matter of type arrangement entirely in the hands o£ 
the printer. 

The proper selection and arrangement of the type is just as im- 
portant as the wording, yet the whole construction and selection of type 
faces is often neglected, either because the printer is indifferent or the 
advertiser is not versed in the technique of the printing art. It is rather 
discouraging to an advertiser to have the effects of his labor destroyed by 
some blundering comjrositor. 

The test of a good advertisement is to first attract attention, then 
create interest, and finally to make a sale. If the first step is not secured, 
it is due to the unattractiveness of the type arrangement, which is sure 
to bring on a failure of the ultimate aim of the advertisement. 

The .same display and type arrangement is not suited to all lines of 
business. The milliner and jeweler should never use heavy black-faced 
tj>3'es, but rather those of a lighter and more artistic tone. The apparel 
retailer can effectively use heavier type faces than the milliner or jeweler, 
but he also should leave the very heavy faces, .such as the bolder faces of 
gothic, to the banks and other financial in.stitutions. 

Dainty and delicate things should be advertised in shapely and 
artistic type faces. Clothing, shoes, hats, etc., may be better advertised 
in a style of type strong in eye-catching qualities. 

Nearly all of the modern type faces are modeled after the Old Style 
Roman, which may be regarded as the primary style. The Modem 
Roman, which is used in newspaper work, is slightly heavier and less oi>en 
and rounded than the Old Style. For printing booklets and the finer 
grades of advertising matter, the Old Style is preferred. 

There are so many different .styles of display type faces (perhaps a 
thousand) that it is impossible to set down any rules for a proper selec- 
tion for the individual advertiser to make. Each newspaper makes its 
own selection from the many, and the advertiser is consequently com- 
pelled to use those that the newspaper has selected. 

Some of the larger newspapers issue a small booklet showing speci- 
mens of the different styles and sizes of type used in their offices. Where 
there is no specimen book to be had the best method for the advertiser 
to pursue is to clip from the newspaper, as they appear, specimens thaj!.,he 
would like to use. These specimens should be at least a full column in 
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width, or perhaps two would be better, as the|i the number of letters that 
will fill a given space can be reckoned from it. 

By pasting these specimens on cards and securing from the printer 
the size and name of the specimen, the advertiser can easily, by referring 
to his specimen cards, designate the style and size type he wishes used 
in his advertisement. 

Old specimen books are usually to be found in abundance in printing 
offices. The advertiser who is interested in the study of type faces 
should secure at least one of these and look it over. If none are to be 
had the newspaper can easily secure one for him, as the type founders 
are glad to place them in the hands of printers free for the asking. 

Until quite recently, owing to an absence of a uniform standard of 
measurement among type founders, sizes of the same name and style 
differed considerably, causing much annoyance and additional labor in 
the printing office in justifying one with the other. A few years ago, the 
makers of types established a standard based upon the point system which 
has aided the printer to a large extent in making up beautiful displays 
with little loss of time. 

The standard of measurement is one inch. This is divided into 
seventy-two sections called points. Each size of type is now designated 
according to its fractional relation to an inch, expressed in points. For 
instance, 7-point type is seven seventy-seconds of an inch in height from 
bottom of line to top; 14-point is fourteen seventy-seconds of an inch, 
etc. 

The width of a letter, that is the width across from right to left, is 
not regulated by points. There is a certain standard of measurement 
used by type foimders in making up the proportions of each letter, but 
there is no definite rule whereby it can be stated. The width of any 
letter may be twice as much in one style as in another. The designers 
usually use their own ideas of proportion in designing new type faces. 
Some are very much extended, while some are very much condensed. 

In former times the sizes of types were given names, thus: Non- 
pareil, Minion, Pica, etc., and were always recognized under these names. 
In some offices, some of the older-fashioned printers adhere to the old 
names, and for that reason we give the following table : 

The names of the different sizes of types according to the old system 
and their relative sizes under the point system are : 


Pearl 

••• S 

Pt. ! 

Two-Line Brevier . 

16 

Pt. 

A.gate 

— s 4 Pt- 

Great Primer 

18 

Pt. 

Nonpareil 

. 6 

Pt. 

Paragon 

20 

Pt. 

Minidn 

..1 7 

Pt. 

Double Small Pica . 


Pt. 

Brevier 

... 8 

Pt. 

Double Pica ...... 

, 24 

Pt. 

Bourgeois 

... 9 

Pt. 

Double English 

.28 

Pt. 

Bong Primer 

. . ,10 

Pt. 

Five-Line Nonpareil 

... .30 

Pt. 

Small Pica , . . 

. , .11 

Pt. 

Double Great Primer. . . . . •?6 Pt. 

'Pici 

. . ,12 

Pt 

Canon, or 4-line Sm. 

Pica . ^ 

Pt 

English . 

. . .14 

Pt. 
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It will be seen from this table that there is a great variety of sizes 
in tyi>es. Nor is the list atove complete, as there are larger type faces 
made. They are usually calculated as 2-, 3-, 44ine of some of the smaller 
faces most commonly used. For instance, 72-poiiit type is known as 
64ine Pica, or 6 times 12 points. Comparatively little type is made of 
metal in sizes larger than 72-point. The larger sizes are usually cut 
from wood and are known as wood type. It might be well to state that 
all types, cuts, rules, torders, etc., are .918 of an inch high. If all these 
were of different heights there would always be trouble in getting them 
so that all would print. The tenn ''type-high’' alludes to this height. 

In the several pages of type specimens on the following pages are 
sliown several of the liest-known type faces. These are reproduced from 
the actual type and the size shown in points. 

A comparative study of the different styles and faces, as well as the 
different sizes of each style, will pyove advantageous. 

In Cheltenham th'ere are shown forty-eight styles and sizes, and in 
Caslon there are thirty-six shown. Both these faces are modeled on the 
Old Style Roman. The Caslon has a thin, small face, the capitals being 
slightly heavy for the lower case letters. Practically eveiy tyi)e foundry 
has copied these two styles, and in some cases distorted them out of all 
pro|x>rtions. 

The Cheltenham letter is very useful, especially in the smaller sizes, 
on account of its unusual legibility. It is a good face to use, because of 
its long ascending and short descending letters, its short serifs and close 
set — about twenty i>er cent, more words can be set in a given space than 
the same body of any other old style. 

There are five faces of Cheltenham shown, viz., Old Style, Old Style 
Italic, Bold, Bold Condensed, and Bold Extended. Notice the great 
difference in the amount of space occupied by a letter in the condensed 
and in the extended styles. It is sometimes necessary to get a certain 
numl^er of words into a certain space and the condensed face will prove 
valuable. 

Cheltenham Italic has a pleasing face and the capitals of all the 
different styles are good for display lines. 

It requires a keen eye and a practiced one to tell offhand how niiicli 
space a given number of words will fill The retail advertiser would 
have to devote considerable time to this study before he could accomplish 
anything along that line. For the purpose of aiding him, the following 
table is given : 

Words required to fill one inch deep across one column, two and 
one-sixth inches wide: 

Salk!. Treaded. 


6- point — 'Nonpareil . . 

7- point — ‘M’iniou 

8- point— ^Brevier 

9- point — ^Bourgeois . . . 

10- pofii# — Long Primer 
MHPoint — ^SmaH Pica . 
12-point— Pica ■ 


106 

87 

^5 

60 

72 


% 


47 

a 

38 

31 

31 

0 S 
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6 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic 
IMMENSE COFFEE PLANTATIONS 
Supplu (SVeiv Increasing Demand of ^^any Rations 
1234567890 

8 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic 

NEFER FORGET THAT 
Your Customer Wants What He Pays For 
1234567890 

10 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic 

TRADING STAMPS 
Save Your Stamps and Get Premium 
1234567890 

12 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic 

BARGAIN DAY 
Get Your Fall Dress Goods At 
1234567890 

14 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic 

OPPORTUNITY 
Great Bargains 80 To-day 

18 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic 

BUYERS 
Get Good 44 Articles 

24 Point Cheltenham Old Style Italic ' 

PAINT 

For 15 the Artist 

14 .Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

AUTOMOBILE 2134 Circuits 

18 Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

PLOWS 19 Stodebaker 

24 ^eltenham. Bold Condensed ' 

CAr§ 10 Bargains 


6 Point Caslon Old Style Italic 
OLD ‘BUNKER HILL MONUMENT 
Erected at Boston will ever he a Source of Great Pride 

12345^7890 

8 Point Caslon Old Style Italic 
GRAND CANYON SCENE RT 
Purchased from the Government at Parts 
1234567890 

10 Point Castlott Old Style Italic 

GENUINE BUTTER 
All Packages Marked and Delivered 

1234567890 

12 Point Caslon Old Style Italic 

CORNER STORE 
Big Bargains Every Monday 

1234567890 

14 Point Caslon Old Style Italic 

GOLD MINE 

Has 22 Stores in I State 

18 Point Caslon Old Style Italic 

NECK TIES 
All Colors 29 Shades 

24 Point Caslon Old Style Italic 

ROOMS 

Housekeeping 5 

30 Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

FALL 30 Sales 

36 Point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

JULY 4 Sale 
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6 Point Cheltenliara Old Style 

TRY OUR HOME COOKED LUNCH 

Only Pare First Class Creamery and Dairy Butter Used 
1234567890 

6 Point Caslon Old Style 

HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITS 

Beautiful Diiplays of the Rarest Species are Shown by 

XZ34567890 

8 Point Cheltenlmm Old Style 

FASHIONABLE TAILOR 

Garments for Young Men and Young Women 
1234567890 

8 Point Caslon Old Style 

ELECTRICAL MARVELS 

Some Remarkable Achievements of a Year 

1234567890 

10 Point Cheltenham Old Style 

MEAT MARKET 

Our Meats Are Fresh Every Momiag 
1234567890 

10 Point Caslon Old Style 

ORIENTAL TRAVELS 
Official Chronicles of Embassy Fry 
1234567890 

12 Point Cheltenham Old Style 

INSPECT THESE 
Garments Before You Leave Us 
1234567890 

12 Point Caslon Old Style 

DRY GOODS 

Nifty Styles in Silk Dresses 
1912-1913 

14 Point Cheltenham Old Style 

SMOKERS 

Try One of Our 1 5c Cigars 

14 Point Caslon Old Style 

CANDIES 

Assorted 20 in Fine Box 

18 Point Cheltenham Old Style 

EXCURSIONS 

To 5 Points in Indiana 

18 Point Caslon Old Style 

POP CORN 
Buttered 19 1 Fresh 

24 Point Cheltenhanr Old Style 

POMEROY 

24 Point Caslon Old Style 

CANDY 

Has 1 22 Printers 

Sweet 68 Kind 

30 Point Cheltenham Old Style 

HAT 2 Place 

30 Point Caslon Old Style 

GIN 72 Jar 

36 Point Cheltenham Old Style 

AT 9 Store 

36 Point Caslon Old Style 

IT 8 Will 
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6 Point Caslon Bold 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Marble Covered Tables, Mantles 1234567890 

8 Point Caslon Bold 

GENUINE DIAMONDS 
Rubys and Emeralds Cash 1234567890 

10 Point Caslon Bold 

SOMETHING GOOD 
Oysters Raw and Fried 12345 

12 Point Caslon Bold 

BUTTERMILK 
A Good Medicine 1234567 

14 Point Caslon Bold 

ICE CREAM 
A Dish for Gods 123 

18 Point Caslon Bold 

HATTER 
Stetson 9 Derbys 

24 Point Caslon Bold 

TAN 1 Shoes 

30 Point Caslon Bold 

BELL Boy 

36 Point Cas>lon Bold 

GINMiU 


6 Point Caslon Bold Italic 
FANCY NECKWARE SALE 
Tuesday Bargains in Latest Noveities 

8 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

CLOTHING BARGAINS 
Great Clearing Sale Continuing 4S 

10 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

SECRET SOCIETIES 
Holding First Annual 6789 

iz Point Caslon Bold Italic 

COUNTY FAIR 
Beginning Monday at 21 

14 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

HUNTING 
Rabbit and Quail 13 

18 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

BANK 

Burglar Proof 8 

24 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

TO Y 2 Shop 

30 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

EVA And 

36 Point Caslon Bold Italic 

BIG Bill 


42 Pdint Caslon Bold 

CUT Glass at 13 


48 Point Caslon Bold 

BAR Fixtures 
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8 Point Pabst 

NECKTIES for Men or MollycoUlcB 123 


1 0 Point Pabst 

FRESH PORK W the Carloaa.12 


1 2 Point Pabst 

GOOD FOR Gas BiUs $123 


14 Point Pabst 

WRAPS for Winter 21 


1 8 Point Pabst 

FRUITS for all 25 


24 Point Pabst 

BEAN Soup 18 

30 Point Pabst 

HOT time 2 


6 Point Cheltenham Bold 

FIRST COME. FIRST SERVED Our Motto 12 

8 Point Cheltenham Bold 

SUMMER SAUSAGE~The Best Yet 12 

10 Point Cheltenham Bold 

PRINTERS, Good & Reliable 23 

12 Point Cheltenham Bold 

STAMPS at Cost Price 123 

14 Point Cheltenham Bold 

MILK, Strictly Fresh, 2 

18 Point Cheltenham Bold 

CANDY Special 12 

24 Point Cheltenham Bold 

REAL Estate 2 

30 Point Cheltenham Bold 

LIFE Risk 3 

36 Point Cheltenham Bold 

ox Tail 2 


36 Point Pabst 

GRAND Opening 12 

48 Point Pabst 

HATS at Cost 2 


S Line Wood Type, Jensen Old Style 

ICE Cold 2 
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6 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 6 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

SEASONABLE Goods on Hand 1B3 GOODS AT FIRE SALE Prices This Week 12 

8 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 8 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

NEW YORK Business Men 12 SPECIAL PRICES to Young Men $12 

10 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 10 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

MOTHER’S Favorite 23 A $25 SUIT with Each Order 

12 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 12 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

HOLIDAY Goods 12 EXTRAS for Newlyweds 13 

14 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended Cheltenham Bold Italic 

FAMILY Pride 12 COFFEE-the Best 123 

i8 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended ^3 Cheltenham Bold Italic 

JUNE Bride. 2 MILK for Baby 12 

24 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 24 Point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

OLD boss 2 GOOD Pies 12 

30 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 

FRESH Prunes 123 

36 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 

ROCK Bottom 2 

42 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 

BEST Stock 2 

48 Point Cheltenham Bold Extended 

Ji 
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6 Point Title Gothio 

INVENTIONS Have Made it 1234B67 

8 Point Title Gothic 

WEDNESDAY BARGAINS 123 

10 Point Title Gothic 

GREAT DAY HERE 12 

12 Point Title' Gothic 

A BARGAIN 1234 

i8 Point Title Gothic ■ 

BIG SALES 123 

20 Point Title Gothic 

FOR MEN 12 

24 Point Title Gothic 

21 TIMES 

30 Point Title Gotinc 

BOY 12 

36 Point Title Gothic 

QIG 12 


42 Point Title Gothic 



6 Point Lining Gothic 

ALi- WOOLEN GOODS Guaranteed, $123466 


8 Point Lining Gothic 

BIG SALES In Cooking Utensils 123 

10 Point Lining Gothic 

ALL BEANS Hand Picked 123 

12 Point Lining Gothic 

SPLENDID Bacon 1234 

1 $ Point lining Gothic 

MEN’S Coats 123 


6 Point Condensed Gothic 

THESE GOODS MUST BE SOLD. You Have the Price $123 

8 Point Condensed Gothic 

MADE TO LAST a Lifetime if YouTe 12345678 

lo Point Condensed Gothic 

GOOD FOR BOYS in High School 123 

12 Point Condensed Gothic 

KEEP COMING, We Have Over 12 

14 Point Condensed Gothic 

CAKES Like Mother Bakes 12 

1 8 Point Condensed Gothic 

MEN’S sox Half Off 12 

24 Point Condensed Gothic 

FRESH Eggs $122 

30 Point Condensed Gothic 

OLD Glory 1778 

36 Point Condensed Gothic 

TOP Coat 12 

42 Point Condensed Gothic 

TOP Hat 2 

48 Point Condensed Gothic 

TO Hat 2 

60 Point Condensed Gothic 
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“Headed,” as here used means a dividing of the lines of tyj^e with 
a “six-to-pica” or “2-point” lead. To determine the number of words 
for two columns multiply by two. 

There is hardly any necessity for type larger than 12-point being 
leaded, except for the purpose of filling space, as the type faces larger 
than that look to be set farther apart than the smaller faces. 

Here is another little table that will prove valuable in computing 
space necessary to give a headline: 

Letters required to fill one line across one column, two and one- 
sixth inches wide : 


All Caps 


12-point 18 

14-point 15 

16-point 13 

1 8-point II 

24-point 9 

30-point 7 

36-point 6 

48-point 4 


Extra condensed type (capitals only) : 

12-point 

18-point 

24-point 

36-point 

48-point 


Caps and 
Lower Case 

22 

19 

17 

15 

II 

9 

8 

5 

■■43 
.. ..30 
.. ..23 
....17 

. ... II 


Spaces between words should be counted as one letter. 

The basis in this country of measuring the spade used in a news- 
paper or magazine column, for advertising purposes, is the agate line. 

There are fourteen agate lines to an inch, or to be plain, an agate 
line is the equivalent of one-fourteenth part of an inch. One-inch space 
is fourteen agate lines, two inches twenty-eight, two and a half inches 
thirty-five, three inches forty-two, and so forth. ' There is no difference 
how many actual lines of reading matter a space contains. You may 
crowd — ^by using very diminutive type — ^more than fourteen lines in a 
fourteen agate-iine (one inch) space, or using large types fourteen agate- 
line space has room only for three or four lines. 

A merchant, when placing advertisements, should always contract 
for a larger amount of space, using for a unit not inches, but agate lines. 
For instance, an advertiser inserting daily a four-inch (56 agate lines) 
advertisement in a newspaper uses 20,440 agate lines in 365 days. He 
should contract for 20,000 lines, to be used within a year, payable quar- 
terly or monthly after proofs of insertions are subrhitted and found 
satisfactory. Using fifty-six lines daily, he pays at a certain rate, we say, 
five cents per line. When a contract is made for twenty thousand lines, 
the chances are that he can buy the same space at three cents per line, 
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and in addition secure a good position, “next to reading matter” or “top 
of column.” 

An “eni” is the square of the body of a type, of whatever size. 

Most newspaper columns are 13 ems pica wide, although some are 
12 or I2y2 ems pica. Magazine columns are almost always wider. 

Typ^ is divided into two ''classes — “body” and “display.” The 
former is that in which reading matter — newspapers, books, etc., is set, 
while the latter, which is always different in face from body type, is 
used for headings and for lines that are to be made especially prominent. 

Display or job faces are rarely to be found smaller thail 6-point. 
The sizes usually to be bad ascend in even numbers of points only, as 
follows: 6-point, 8-point, lo-point, 12-point; 14-point frequently, 16- 
point not frequently, 18-point, 20-point not frequently, 22-point not fre- 
quently, 24-point, 28-point not frequently, 30-point, 36-point, 42-point 
frequently, 48-point, 54-point not fi-equently, 6o-point and 72 -point. 

Type may be set “solid” or “leaded.” When solid, the lines of type 
are close against each other; when leaded, thin strips of metal — usually 
two }X)ints, or one thirty-sixth of an inch in thickness — are between the 
lines. 

“Display” in advertising means three things, the word being used 
intercliaTigeably and always understood in its proper connection: Type 
other than Ixxly type, in which lines, words, or figures meant to he prom- 
inent are set ; a manner of setting unlike that used for news or editorial 
matter; an advertisement largely set in display type, or in which white 
space is a feature. 

White .space i.s often considered as valuable for the purpose of 
display as display type. An advertisement can be made veiy striking, 
even though display lines may not be especially large, by the use of white 
space through and around it. 

Nonpareil — or 6-point — type is the size most often used for items 
in retail advertising, although many stores consider that 8-point is as 
small as will be read by any considerable part of the public. 

The advertiser should decide on the sizes of type he wants for “body 
matter” — introductories and items. He will not go far wrong if he 
adopts the following rule : 

If items are in 6-point, introductories in 8-point. 

If items are in 8-point, introductories in lo-point. 

For single and double column measurements, 8- or lo-point is large 
enough for introductories— -indeed, lo-point is sufficient size for three 
columns, but beyond that width, 12-point is a better size. 

For headlines, the .sizes to be used should be about as follows : 

Single column, 12-point; double column, 18-point; three columns, 
24-point ; four columns, 36-point. 

Above four columns the size may depend entirely on the traits of 
the particular advertisement. 

If a second display line is to be used under a headline, it should be 
6 to 12 points smaller. 
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It is hardly practicable to mark the size type in which every display 
line is to be set. The best plan is to select a certain style of type for all 
display lines, and leave the size to the compositors — except that head- 
lines should be of uniform size for single-column widths, double-column 
widths, and so on. 

As, however, all headlines of each width should be the same size, 
after an advertisement is set up satisfactorily, count the letters in a line 
of each size, and do not write more than that number of letters for any 
lines intended to be of similar length. 

An advertisement should have individuality — a personality of its 
own — just as most people have. 

To that end, the advertiser should choose from a newspaper’s supply 
some one “series” — i. e., the several sizes in which the type is made — of 
a display type, and use that type in all his advertisements in that paper. 

If he advertises in a number of papers, he should have all his adver- 
tisements look alike. He should, if possible, get the papers to use this 
particular type for him alone ; failing in that, he would probably, as many 
advertisers do, find it advisable to buy his own display type — different 
from any the papers have — in which event he can be sure of its exclusive 
use. 

“Indention” is the setting in of a line or body of type by a blank 
space at the beginning of the left-hand side; shown in the first line of a 
paragraph, which is variously indented an em or more according to the 
length of the line — the longer the line the greater the indention. 

“Hanging indention” is an equal indention of all lines of a para- 
graph, except the first, which is longer than the other and hangs over 
’ them. Hanging indention is used mostly in setting items, the intro- 
ductory being set in the regular, or “paragraph” indention. In single- 
column items, the hanging indention is usually “one and two” — first line 
indented one em and following lines two ems. In wider measure the 
indention is greater but proportionate. 

“Effective display” in an advertisement consists in the quick and 
clear bringing to the eye — ^and back of the eye the mind — of the reader 
the one thing that will be most interesting. 

With a large proportion of people, price alone is the first considera- 
tion; others will be attracted by the name of the article; still others by 
conjunction of name and price. 

' There can be no hard-and-fast rule as to exact display. It must, in 
its details, be governed by the character of the store, its goods, and the 
class of people appealed to. 

As a general proposition, display of some sort is essential to a retail 
advertisement. > But the ad-man must decide for himself what he will do. 

There are numerous methods of setting display : The straight line 
or heading in the center of the width above body matter, perhaps re- 
•enforced by other straight lines (also centered) about the middle or at 
the foot of the, body matter; the straight line set to the left or right; 
heads or side-heads set in “boxes” of rule; side-heads without boxes: 
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figures that are “cut-in” (partially or entirely surrounded by type) 
which may be either front or back of an item; figures as large as all the 
lines of body type in which an item is set; figures in boxes, and so on. 
Styles of display may be borrowed, adapted, or invented, according to 
the inclination or ingenuity of the acl-man. 

As we said before, the length of a line in the regular newspaper 
column is thirteen ems pica, or two and one-sixth inches. This width — 
thirteen ems wide column — is adopted, with very few exceptions, by all 
newspapers. The number of columns in newspaper's varies from five to 
nine. The seven-column paper is the most popular. According to the 
number of columns used by a paper the size, in inches, of the pages is as 
follows: Five-column, iixi8; six-column, I3j4x20; seven-column, 
15)4x22; eight-column, 18x24, and nine-column — which is very sel- 
dom used — 20 X 26. The above figures indicate the space occupied by 
Composition. 


CHAPTER EXXXIII. 

BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 

I N recent years the use of borders around newspaper advertisements 
has become the rule, rather than the e;xception, and rightly so. For a 
long time lai'ge advertisers fought their advertising managers along 
this line. The latter wanted to use more borders, while the foimer did 
not want to pay for the space they would take up. The advertising 
managers “won out,” and today the border is the proper thing. 

A border should be used primarily for the purpose of showing the 
reader, at a glance, the full extent of the advertisement. In its second- 
ary use, it may be considered as an ornament to it or as a means of 
display. There can be no doubt that a strong border gives an advertise- 
ment a compactness that has a tendency to make it stand out well from 
the printed page. 

It is necessary to use some means of showing the extent of the ad- 
vertisement other than the column rules at the sides, and the rules used 
by the printer for separating one advertisement from another. If any 
merchant does not think so l^t him look over llif advertisements in any 
paper where they are not extensively used. He will find a large area of 
type matter, some display lines, and a few illustrations. His first glance 
reveals nothing that is likely to impress more particularly upon his mind 
one advertisement over another. Then let him take a page where borders 
are used, and notice the first advertisement that strikes his attention. It 
is a compact advertisement surrounded by a striking border. 

The border then is one meani of display whereby the merchant can 
attract attention to his advertisement. The more attention that can be 
attracted to it the more readers it will have. The more readers there are 
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of a strong, convincing advertisement the better it will serve the pui'pose 
of the advertiser. 

The border should in all cases be of a width suitable to the size of 
the space. The merchant using a five-inch advertisement one column 
wide does not want a border half an inch wide. It would serve as orna- 
mentation and it would make the advertisement prominent only at the 
sacrifice of valuable space needed for the wording. It would make of 
the advertisement a narrow panel in which little could be said, and in 
which there would be no room for an adequate display line. 

A 6-point border is large enough for a single-column advertisement. 
Anything larger is likely to defeat the object of the advertisement. 

Double-column advertisements may, and should frequently have, 
1 2 -point borders. Even 1 6-point borders are not out of place when the 
advertiser can spare the space, without impairing the quality and quantity 
of reading matter. 

Where a border is used there should be sufficient white space, or 
indention, surrounding the advertisement, so it will have no appearance 
of being crowded. This white space inside the .border should be at least 
half the width of the border. 

Borders used in newspaper advertisements should be bold and not 
over fancy. The delicate tracery seen in some borders render them unfit 
for rough use. They are more suitable for booklet and leaflet work. 

Brass rules make good borders. A couple of years ago the perfectly 
plain rule border with round corners was considered the proper thing. 
Their use became so general in some papers that as a means of orna- 
mentation they were of no use. One was reminded often of an obituary 
notice, when picking up the newspapers in those days. If they are used 
occasionally they are quite effective, but the heavier rules at least should 
be very infrequently used. 

On page 508 are shown the different size rules, from i jxiint to 12 
point. On page 493 will be, found seven designs in newspaper borders, 
besides five brass rule borders, three with square corners, two with round. 
By using the rules or borders, similar to those shown, any advertisement 
can be made attractive. 

The merchant who seeks distinction for his advertisements should 
purchase a distinct and conspicuous border for his own use. Type 
foundries are now putting up small fonts of borders for that very pur- 
pose. Prices range from seventy-five cents per font upward, according 
to size. When a merchant has a distinctive border of his own, the 
readers of a paper become faniiliar with it, and note it every time the 
paper is opened. This is worth considerable to the advertiser, for they 
are led to think of the store, whether they read the advertisement or not. 

"As a' rule, any advertisement set in very heavy faces of type should 
be enclosed in a light-face border, and the light advertisement by a heavy, 
dark border. By this rule contrast is obtained, which is very desirable 
for display purposes. , , 

Brass rules, with which printing offices are usually abundantly sup- 
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plied, can be used quite effectively in ornamental work. Any printer, if 
given time, can make up any design found elsewhere, providing, of 
course, he has the necessary stock and the time sufficient to produce the 
design. 

Some advertisers are very partial to the use of rule boxing, and use 
it to excess. If rule boxing is used in moderation it is of good effect, 
but when used so as to panel off the whole advertisement, it is an eye- 
trying affair to read. 

A heading can be made more prominent by a rule box, but if every 
advertisement in a paper was set in the same way it would lose its effec- 
tiveness. The following example is a good use of rule boxing: 


FHLL STYLES 


Note how the boxing makes the words stand out, and lend them 
increased ]>rominence. 

It is sometimes desirable to emphasize the price where there is not 
space for large figures. It can be done in the following manner very 
nicely : 

We place on sale to-day fully 
1,000 pairs of Ladies’ Fine 
Kid Shoes, Patent Leather 
Tips. Regular value $3.50 
and $4, at 

Ornaments such as fancy figures and ornamental scroll work have no 
place in a newspaper advertisement intended to sell goods. In the open- 
ing announcement they can be used to some extent, but in the advertise- 
ment intended to sell goods never; white space is preferable. 

The following shows how borders can be made at a slight cost : 

“A distinctive border is as valuable as a distinctive name plate. 

“No matter how well a man may be dressed, if he wears a shabby 
hat his appearance is spoiled.* We may say the same thing about an 
advertisement that is otherwise well written, but has a shabby border. 
The general effect, made by a well-written and cleverly illustrated adver- 
•tisement is spoiled by a clumsy or inappropriate border. An attractive 
border design increases very considerably the value of the advertisement. 
It captures the eyes of the reader. 

“If a certain style of border is followed up for a certain length of 
time, the advertisements of the firm using these borders become dis- 
tinctive; they will be easily recognized at a glance on account of the 
disfinctive and characteristic border. There are stores using the same 
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border designs for years. No matter what size advertisement they insert 
in the papers, the border' is never changed. 

“Many advertisers do not pay the slightest attention to borders. 
They give instructions on their copy to the printer for ‘a 3-point rule’ 
or ‘a 2-point double rule,’ etc., and very often borders are not requested 
at all. 

“In a small advertisement a plain i -point rule is the best border. 
To attract attention a clever cut, illustrating some catch phrase, a novel 
arrangement of rules, the judicious use of white space or a good type 
display serves the purpose. 

“It is different with full-page advertisements. A full-page adver- 
tisement ought to have an attractive border. I have seen the best written 
advertisements spoiled by a heavy, plain black border. The advertise- 
ment looked like an'obituary notice. I have seen full-page advertisements 
with old-fashioned fancy borders around them, set up by the printer. 
These fancy borders are out of date; any printer may tell you that they 
are nothing but junk in the print shop. 

I A i 


B 


“A very attractive, up-to-date border design can be made at very 
little expense. For instance, for flag day the easiest thing is to make an 
attractive and appropriate lx>rder, composed of flags by proceeding as 
follows : Take a print of an American flag — ^no matter what size — and 
have a zinc etching made of it, reduced, of course, to any proper size. 
Ask the photo-engraver for twenty-five proofs. Mark out on a piece of 
white cardboard the size of the border you wish to use and paste the 
flags around one corner, arTanging them as tastefully as possible. All 
that is necessary is to have one comer and one-fourth part of the square 
finished, as is shown in the accompanying illustration from A to B. 

“Order a line-cut (a zinc etching) from this copy. 'When you have 
this, order one electrotype of same and two electrotypes reversed, thus 
you will have the four comers and the sides ready for a perfect square 
which composes the border. The whole expense of such an attractive 
border will be about $2.00. 

“All kinds of combinations can be made without designing^ the only 
thing necessary is to have good taste for arranging prints, adaptable for 
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a border. It is not necessary to have the whole border pasted on card- 
board, and a large line-cut made from same; simply order one- fourth of 
the square, or a part of a side and one corner. 

“Photographs cannot be used for this purpose, for the simple reason 
that Hnc-cuts cannot be made from them. Half-tones, no matter how- 
coarse screen they may be, do not print well on common newspaper. I 
have seen the most attractive border designs made from prints taken 
from old books and magazines. If an advertising writer knows how to 
make use of old prints and drawings, he can produce the most appropriate 
and attractive borders for an advertisement. 

“It is well to know that the cost of zinc etchings is very reasonable 
— less than five cents per square inch. Electrotypes can be had for two 
cents per square inch. In ordering border designs, it should be remem- 
bered that if a line-cut or electrotype is ordered, the photo -engraver 
charges for space between the borders, and for this reason it is best to 
have the sides of the border and the corner designs made in separate 
blocks.” 


One-paint Brass Border 


Two-point Brass Border 


Tliree-point Brass Border 


Four-point Brass Border 


Six-point Brass Border 


Six-point Machine Border 


I 


Six-point Machine Border 


Six-point Machine Border 


Six-point Madiine Border 


Six-point Machine Border 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

SOMETHING ABOUT CUTS 

T here are five different kinds of cuts used in printing, but the 
printer calls them all “cuts.” They are, half-tones, etcliings, wood- 
cuts, electrotypes and stereotypes. The latter are merely repro- 
ductions of the first three or of a page of type matter already set up. 

While this term may be applied by a printer as a collective word for 
all half-tones, zinc etchings, etc., the advertiser must be thoroughly 
familiar with the process by which they are made, the time requii'ed to 
produce them, the cost of each class, and at the same time know how to, 
order them so as to obtain exactly what he wants. 

The cuts that are used in newspaper printing are half-tones, zinc 
etchings, electrotypes and stereotypes, and occasionally a wood-cut. The 
illustrations we see in newspapers are printed mostly from .stereotypies or 
electrotypes which are made from half-tones or from zinc etchings, more 
commonly called “line-cuts.” The original half-tone or zinc etchings are 
seldom used. When printing a magazine on a large run the original half- 
tones or zinc etchings are kept as a reserve in case an accident should 
happen to the “plates” from which th<^ are printing. 

The process of making a zinc etching or a half-tone, and that of 
making an electrotype is different. Half-tones or zinc etchings are made 
by the photo-engraving process and by the use of a camera. When 
making an electrotype the camera is not required. 

Zinc etchings and half-tones are engraved by the photo-engraver by 
a chemical process. 

Eine-cuts, or zinc etchings, can be made from jJen, crayon, and 
charcoal drawings, prints from photographs consisting of lines or dots, 
printed pages or forms, or in fact anything made up of distinct lines. 
These should be in black ink upon white paper or cardboard. 

A zinc etching cannot be made from a photograph, wash drawing, 
or any such copy for a foundation. Green, dark brown, or dark blue 
may sometimes be reproduced under the most favorable conditions, but 
light red, yellow, or other light colors cannot be reproduced at all by this 
process. Black lead pencil drawings will not reproduce by this process 
either. 

The shading in a line-cut is produced by the different thicknesses of 
the lines in the pen and ink drawing. 

For line-cuts zinc plates are usually used, although for very fine 
work copper is sometimes employed. The figures or drawings are photo- 
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graphed iijxin sensitized plates and then etched by a chemical process. 
This process we will briefly describe. 

The lien and ink drawing is tacked upon a board yrhich is placed 
before the camera, which is so arranged that it can be moved backward 
and forward. By increasing or lessening the distance from the object to 
be photographed, the focus can easily be adjusted so that any size plate 
can be secured. Very powerful electric lights are thrown on the copy, 
and of course in this way a very clear negative is secured on a glass plate 
which is covered with a specially prepared film. After the negative is 
developed in the dark-room, the film is stripped from the glass and is 
carefully spread in a reverse position upon another glass plate. A highly 
sensitized zinc plate is pressed against the surface of the glass plate, 
holding the stripped film. In this position both the glass plate and the 
zinc plate are fastened in a frame devised for this purpose, and is then 
exposed to an intense light which acts upon the sensitized zinc plate. By 
this process an exact print is made on the zinc plate, which then is taken 
from the frame and coated with a thin film of ink, specially prepared for 
this purpose. The coating is done by a soft rubber roller. This pro- 
ceeding brings out the photographed lines clearly, after which a coat of 
dragon powder is strewn over the plate. This dragon powder sticks to 
the inked surface and acts as a protector when the plate is placed in the 
acid. The plate is put through four different solutions, one after another, 
and when it is taken out of the fourth it is washed off with cold water. 
This solution eats away the parts not covered with the dragon powder. 
When the plate is in the solution, it is gently rocked to and fro by a 
mechanical device. After the plate is washed off with cold water, it goes 
to the routing machine, where all superfluous metal is removed or routed 
away. The plate goes through a sort of chiseling process. After this is 
done, the plate is tacked on a wood or metal base which is made "type- 
high.” After the plate is backed up, the finisher cuts off the sharp edges 
and gives the plate a general overhauling, and the zinc etching is finished. 

A zinc etching costs about five cents by the square inch, minimum fifty 
cents, which means that a line-cut amounting to less than ten square 
inches will cost fifty cents. 

The process of making half-tones is about the same as that of 
making zinc etchings, the only difference being that when a photograph 
is taken from the copy a screen is placed between the lens of the camera ; 

and the sensitized plate. These screens are large glass plates, ruled with ' 

a diamond, and have straight lines meeting one another at right angles. 
One inch on such a plate may contain from sixty to two hundred linesi ^ 
Half-tones can be made from photographs, wash drawings, or paintings, 
on which the shadings are made by the difference in the colors. The | 
screen, when placed between the sensitized plate and the lens, breaks up I 
the surface of the copy into small dots. Those cross lines we see in half- ' 
tones are made 1 ^ the screen. Where the screens are coarser these lines i 
are more easily distinguished than in half-tones where the screens are i 
very fine, as, for instance, in a half-tone of 200 screens. 
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Half-tone engraving is the only process known at this time by which • 
photographs, wash drawings, and things of like nature may be repro- 
duced for use upon the printing press. 

When half-tones are to be made from photographs, especial!}' of 
machinery where a fine cut is desired, or the details of which it is desired 
to have brought out distinctly, the photographs are usually “retouched,” 
that is, the details are clearly and distinctly painted in by hand. From $5 
to $25 is frequently paid for retouching a single photograph. 

For the reproduction of landscapes and scenic views (as well as 
machineiy and other subjects, in which not only the object itself, but the 
surroundings as well, are desired to be as truthfully shown as possible), 
half-tone cuts are by far the best to use. 

Always bear in mind that a half-tone reproduction can be no better 
than the subject from which the half-tone is made, hence the necessity of 
first-class photographs, of retouching, or of hand-engraving of the plates. 

To illustrate the different grades of screens, on page 498 we print 
six half-tones, the first made with a screen of 70 lines, while the balance 
of the cuts are made with screens of 85, 100, 120, 150, and 175 respec- 
tively. A half-tone of a veiy fine screen may be used on a highly cal- 
endered or 'coated pajier, but is absolutely worthless on common news- 
paper. For newspaper work a half-tone of sixty screens gives the best 
service. A 125-screen half-tone is used with good success on an M. F. 
(Machine Finished) pa]>er, or Super paper. 

The sensitized plate used for a line-cut is zinc, and for a half-tone 
is copper, which is also sensitized with a solution. On this plate the print 
is transferred by the same process as described above when making zinc 
etchings. After the print is transfei-red, the plate is heated, and the ink 
becomes hard and will resist the action of the chemical bath into which 
the plate is placed. This bath is an iron solution which eats away all the 
copper left bare, and leaves the lines and dots in strong relief. In this 
condition the plate is called a “flat etched half-tone.” To give clearness 
to the picture regarding shading, lines, etc., the etching solution is 
brushed over the parts which it is desired to have appear lighter. It eats 
away most of the copper around the dots, making them smaller. This 
process is called re-etching. After this is done it is tacked on to a piece 
of wood or metal, type-high, and is ready for the printer. The price of 
a half-tone varies from twelve and one-half cents to twenty cents per 
square inch. 

Wood-cuts are used where the paper to be used for the printing is 
of a soft surface, but still a clear and distinct impression is desired. A 
wood-cut is made by taking a photograph on a sensitized surface of a 
wooden plate which is cut “type-high.” The wood used for this purpose 
is called “Box- wood.” The etching is not done by chemical process, but 
is engraved by hand. With sharp instruments the engraver follows the 
lines of the photograph carefully until the whole picture is engraved on 
the wood. Of course this process makes a wood-cut more expensive 
than any of the above mentioned “cuts.” 
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The electrotype is an exact counterpart of a half-tone or a zinc 
etching or <ii type set ready for printing. In large magazines the ads are 
set up very artistically, using for the composition type which is very 
expensive. If this typ'e were run on the presses for a large edition, it 
would soon be worn out and ready to throw away as useless. To prevent 
this, each and every page of a magazine is electrotyped ; that is to say, a 
duplicate is taken from a page, and the magazine is printed from these 
duplicate plates, i. e., electrotypes. 

The process of making electrotypes is as follows: From a half-tone 
or from a line-cut, or from type, an impression is taken on a composition 
of beeswax or oz‘okerite, especially prepared for this purpose, and which 
retains the minutest details of the impression. After the impression, the 
mould is placed in a black leading machine and polished by brushes and 
by a composition of graphite, after which the edges are burned or 
scraped off from the frame to pi-event the depositing of copper on the 
same. Then the mold is given a copper coating by the use of sulphate of 
copper and iron filings, after which it is placed in a tank filled with a 
solution of sulphate of copper, muriatic acid, and water. This solution 
must have a certain temperature, and also must be of a standard degree 
of gravity. An electrotyper must pay the strictest attention to these 
minute details, the non-observance of which would make the work un- 
successful. By the use of a dynamo an electrical current is transmitted 
through the negative rod passing down the anode^, thus creating a chem- 
ical action in the solution, by which the copper is taken from the anode 
and deix)sited on the mold, called cathode. When this deposited copper 
shell Ixwmies of sufficient thickness it is taken from the solution, and by 
the use of hot water the shell is separated from the mold. It is then 
backed up with metal and goes through a finishing process ; low letters 
are brought out, and the surface made perfectly even. After this is 
done, the plate is tacked on a wooden or metal base type-high. The price 
of an electrotype is about two cents per square inch. Electrotypes care- 
fully prepared stand a run of 100,000 impressions without showing much 
sign of wear. 

There is another method of preparing plates, or cuts, called stereo- 
typing. Stereotypes are much cheaper than electrotypes. The process 
is very simple. The impression is taken from a plate in a composition 
made of papier-mache. When this becomes sufficiently dry and hard, hot 
metal is }X>ured into the shell and the plate is ready. The plate is then 
mounted in the same manner as an electrotype. A square inch of stereo- 
type costs less than a cent. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON ‘'HOW TO PREPARE COPY’" 

T he systems in use in the advertising departments of large stores 
vary considerably, but in the main points are very similar. The 
systems must work smoothly and regularly, or the huge advertise- 
ments that are daily turned out would instantly show a hurried prepara- 
tion instead of having the appearance they usually have of deliberate 
and calculated preparation. Yet some of these advertisements are turned 
out hurriedly and often ‘'against time.'" 

The advertising man, more than any one else connected with a 
store, should know the best merchandise to advertise each day of the 
year. By frequent consultation with the heads or managers of the 
different departments, he knows pretty well what stocks are on hand 
and how they are going. He knows all lines that have been bought as 
leaders, all lines that have been purchased under the regular market 
prices, all lines that are slow sellers and that are to be cleared out at a 
sacrifice. 

It might surprise some of the smaller merchants when it is stated 
as a fact that in some of the largest department stores there are no goods 
on either shelves or counters that have been there for a longer period 
than six or eight months. In some instances, where the departments are 
highly specialized and inventories are taken eveiy three months, the 
department managers must not only turn over their stocks so often, but 
they must close out all stocks after they have been in the store a certain 
short period of time. This is an easy matter where customers are always 
thronging the aisles eager to buy anything that is offered under the 
regular price. 

In the majority of large stores the department managers or buyers 
take their special offerings to the advertising manager, insisting on space 
being used in their exploitation. Where this method prevails the adver- 
tising manager always has more items offered him than he can use. He 
usually selects those he thinks most suitable for the day's advertisements 
and leaves the rest. 

Weather conditions play an important, part in the choosing of each 
item. Seasonab|eness is of the utmost importance. Even the days of 
the week are fraught with meaning to the advertising manager. Mondays 
and Saturdays aredhe big days, and any department may be safely ad- 
vertised for those days, “Ready-mades" are especially good for Satur- 
days, while household lines, such as linens, upholstery, carpets, furniture, 
etc., sell better during the week. 

All advertisers should keep scrap books, not only of their own ad- 
vertisements, but of fine specimens, ideas, schemes, sales plans, etc. In 
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the course of a few years these scrap books will become more valuable to 
the advertiser than all the books ever written upon the subject can be. 

It is necessary for the advertising man to keep up to date, to have 
the very latest information. To obtain this he must read constantly the 
best books and periodicals bearing on his business. In this reading many 
new and novel ideas come to him, which unless preserved in note book 



or scrap bopk, are afterward forgotten. These ideas may be worth 
thousands, of dollars if followed up, but they are not worth a cent to 
him who forgets them. 

On page 506 is shown the copy as prepared by the advertisement 
writer 'of Brown, Thompson & Co., Hartford, Me., for the printer and 
his production of the finished advertisement. This copy is heat and the 
layout clearly indicated. 

On this and the following page are shown a dummy and completed 
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advertisement of The Fair, Cincinnati, Ohio. This dummy is as neat as 
it can l>e and clearly indicates the layout of the advertisement. The 
arrangement of this advertisement is certainly good. It is rather hard 


•Vurc* C" A ID Thursday, Friday and 'Saturday We Inaugurate 

‘ OUR FORMAL WELCOME TO SPRING 


WtlkJoE Skirts. SWA 



F«ncy Dress Oinjihams. 


THE 1905 SPRING STOCKS ARB COMPLETE^ Fancy Dress Oin«hams. 

AMI getoc w »« aawrf thi» it«r* with i»u»(lert (or ihrwi <U> mu ti ii*» M:*4f Ucn btfort Qtt mwcUJ pnctt ?.0OO Yjrdl on Slle at. YJ 

ttir tit* mm tntt * emi tstsi.* H’a jew «td )r,ar preef «f •'iwtom wOl Jt, ia ti* *evwu,|f of 11 .. 

wxs JtKvixai -vour 'ro i*ia> o)P‘ tthk ewoxvjs. " ..'..T ‘ 



Qbiiat SjMias. Sixth and 


THE FAIR 


i Sixth and itoUn Skiio, J9c. 
Race Sts. "“"fSfEr™. 


to arrange so many items all of about the same importance and all to 
occupy about the same amount of space in any other manner than in 
boxes so as to be at all satisfactory. Here we have forty-six items, all 
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properlv displayed, and the advertisement has a wll-balanccd apiicar- 
ance. The illustration and mortised border for the illustration helps _io 

givt this advertisement a finished eflfect by giving the eye a cenli al point 
to light upon. 









On iiage 501 is shown the printer’s copy, the advertisement writer’s 
dummy and the complete advertisement of Ike Stern & Company, Dan- 
ville, 111., as it was printed in the newspapers, makes an interesting story 
for advertisement writers. It shows how closely a compositor can follow 
clean copy and a good dummy. 
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On tliis and the preceding page are shown the dummy and con> 
plete ath'crtisenienl oi The Fair, Ft. Worth, Texas. The original 
advertisement was twelve inches across five columns. The copy, which 


m 


Of ike Latest and AUst Autkornative 
Fashtons tn.,.. 


Monday and Tuesday, March Thirteen and Fourteen 

Tbitutli bf the futt Cuntplelt Exhibit for the Coming Sieaion -rfn Erhou'iotiof He^ 


For Women 

MtHinery^ Street Costumes^ 

Separate ShrtSf ShmAVaistSuits^ 
Evening Qomns^ Tailored Suits^ 
Silk Coats, Shirt-Waists. 

For Girls and Misses 


Millinery, Dresses, Sms, Coats. 






Pitti «mtof$ w itill dniwinr thdr lotpimtiou from that pried of French history 

vkiOlt Mt th« world iMchMt, and the UAtasprtttxs. for whidi were ia ao smaU decree supplied by our 
t>«o levoloi'iion, , ^ . 

'Ilie LrfMw XVi *nd Diredoiie periods are ajfnin the Jeadiaar aote. Ia oo small decree the styles of 
the eoadaic spriat aod suaimer re*embody the costumes worn by the court of the ill-iated monarch 
and his cjuein. spaaktn* more paftwuiariy, what is Known as tho Marie Antoinette rtyle ia more 
strotiidy accentuated than it woe a year ajco- It is most apparent in the pointed waist and the draped 
bmt An uansaal optwrtutJity for the gratification oS the desire for dlslinctiveaets U offered in the i 
stafvea, which are ia all dcjtrces ot elaboration and variety. 

A beantif^ dixplay of Woman's Wearine Apparel, more extettsive sad more exeluaive thia ever be> 
fore, embratsinx omy atyka upon which Faauion haa set the seal et approval. 

Those of onr castomers who desire to make selections during 


the Opening Days wtli be afforded every opportumty... IBut 


whether you come to look or to buy, you are equally welcome 


* ii,© 

Cmikuefjrm Days 

Monday and Tuesday, 
March IS and 14 


m2 




CtfHff Rf/t* ttttS Houthm Stftau, Fort Wmh, Texas 


fhfraHi t of that EuraPfan Mtlhnert and otir ou'a tktUed dtujyntn bavf produetd ! 


was written upon separate sheets of paper from the dummy, was num- 
bered to correspond with the positions numbered on the dummy. 

The method of laying out an advertisement is here practically 
shown. In the first place the exact size of the advertisement is ruled off. 
(The reproductions shown here are considerably reduced in size.) The 
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number of illustrations are then decided upon and the space and position 
they are to occupy are indicated on the dummy. This done, the balance 
of the space shows cleaidy how much text or type matter can be used. 

The headline and introduction are next shown. The headlines and 
sub-heads are usuall)' written on the dummy as here shown. The intro- 
duction and items are best shown by parallel or wave lines drawn to 
indicate the space they are to occupy and the place where they are to 
appear. 

The advertising man who is well versed in type styles and sizes has 
a great advantage over the one who knows practically nothing about 
them and a greater advantage over the one who knows just enough about 
them to make his knowledge troublesome both to himself and the printer. 
The knowledge of type styles and sizes gives the advertising man a 
chance to have his advertisements appear always just as he wants them. 
If he indicates italics, italics will be used, if a heavy faced type is de- 
manded and named that face and no other will be used. 

In tlie printer’s dummy for The Pair each style of type and each size 
of type to ix" used is clearly indicated. It will also be noted that this 
advertisement is a good one. It is out of the ordinaiy run of advertise- 
ments. 


CHAPTER EXXXVI. 

HOW TO READ AND MARK TROOE 

T he technicalities of the composing-room are more or less of a 
mystery, even to one who has had long experience in the preparation 
of advertisements. The manner in which advertisements are set 
and displayed is often just the difference between a good advertisement 
and a bad one ; one that pays and one that does not pay. It is vitally 
important, therefore, that the person who writes an advertisement should 
know exactly how he wants it to look when in type and also know how to 
indicate his wishes to the compositor. 

If the directions and examples given. are carefully followed, we 
believe the advertiser will get better results from his printer, and conse- 
quently larger returns from his advertising. 

Proof-readers’ marks are corrections indicated for the printer, on 
prcK>f-sheets, which may be said to consist of two parts: i, The body of 
type, which is to be corrected ; and 2, the broad white margin, on which 
the corrections are marked. The technical marks employed to correct 
errors by compositors have been the same from the infancy of the art of 
printing until the present day, and by long use have approved themselves 
to all wh© read for the press. There are few industrial occupations de- 
rnanding more exacting application than proof-reading. There can be 
none in which wide reading and general knowledge are more useful. 
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EXPLANATION OF PROOF MARKS 


1 Point 




12 


Capital letters. 


Small caps. 

=:S.C. 

Lower case or small y 
letters, 

Italics. 

Roman, 

'TlLchH., 

Em-quad space. 

D. 

One-em dasE 

/-V 

Two-em dasL 

/-/ 




Period. 

Comma. 

Colon. 

Semicolon. ^ 

Apostrophe. 

Quotation. 

Hyphen. 

Straighten Lines. /// 
Move over. 

Paragraph. ^ 

No Paragraph. 

Let it stand. 

Wrong font. 

Transpose. 

Change had letter. A 
Push down space. 

Turn. 


4 . 


Ur. 




I 


5 


Take out fdele)» 
Left out; insert 
Insert space. 

Even spacing. 
Less space. 

Close vp entirely. 


A 

1 / 
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A proiii r.times trrHii ihe jtrinter in “galley” form, having in the top 
right-hand rnrner its cuiisecutive number, and with it lorinters usually 
send jirinted directioiis to non-professional proof-readers, in terms like 
the frtllowing: 

1. Read carelully, espUciai.ly for errors in names, addresses, 
and technirtil words. 

2. Return the originae copy with the proof. 

3. \\’rite on proof order for number OE copies wanted, if not 
already given. 

4. Mark “O. K.,” or “O. K. with alterations,” as the case may be, 
signing your name, so we may know that proof has reached the proper 
person. 

5. Don’t send verbal explanations by message-boy when it is pos- 
sible to write them. 

At! obsen'ance of these few hints will prevent most of the errors 
likely to occur. 

There are two general classes of correction-marks : i, those marked 
in the l>ody of the type, to point out the exact location of any needed 
correction: 2. those written in the margin, to show the nature of the cor- 
rection desired to be made. In their turn, each of these is subdivided ; the 
marks inserted in the type comprising : a, strokes drawn through letters, 
words, or marks of punctuation; b, carets and inverted carets; c, hori- 
zontal curves ; and d, underscoring with lines and dots. The signs used 
in the margin may be classified as, c, words, letters, punctuation, etc., that 
are intended to take the place of errors in the type, or to supply omis- 
sions; /, abbreviations of such tenns as “transpose,” “wrong font,” etc. 
— words which indicate to the comixisitor the kind of error that has been 
committed — and g, certain conventional signs which have come down 
from the early days of the art of printing. These two classes of signs 
should always be used in conjunction. Every error marked in the type 
must have a corresponding mark in the margin, to attract the compos- 
itor’s attention. No mark should be made in the margin which has not 
some corresponding mark in the type. But the two classes of marks 
must be kept in their proper places. In the type are to be placed onlg 
those marks which indicate the place at which an error has been made. 
The margin is reserved for maiks denoting tile nature of the desired 
correction. 

Though the errors which are possible of occurrence in the setting of 
type, whether from poor copy or careless or incompetent compositors, are 
numerous, all, or nearly all, of them may be classified and arranged under 
the following heads; i, the need of insertion of new or omitted matter; 
2, the expunging or striking out of letters, signs, or matter improperly 
inserted ; 3, the substitution of other letters, signs, or matter in the place 
of errors; 4, transposition; 5, inversion; and 6, spacing. 

The proof, when marked, is returned to the printer, who proceeds to 
make all necessary corrections. The compositor is usually paid by time 
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for making corrections, and a serious item of expense will be incurred by 
numerous or unnecessary alterations. In some offices a ring or loop is 
drawn round the marginal mark of an error which is not the fault of a 
compositor. 

A few general suggestions are necessary. 




Fa^tless 

Filing 

Fall Footwear 


J.e.W 


It a shoes look well 

>^et will look wd^ut a handsom^ 

^oot counts for nothing in an ilMttin^ 
shoe. It’^he fit of a shoe that 
d^s foot beauty and comfort.l^ln 
^our Fall selections of Peerless 5 hoes 

' eveiy size and iwdth possible to procure are diown in all the new 
s tyles. 

^It*s so easy to get a proper fitting ^oe at our store because our 
expert ^lesmen have such a'^Iarge'^nunilw^fXiiffcrettt'^sizes'^and 
widths tji^raw from* 

P sa IB c <*op 4 yw Welti and Hand ^eSuraed Solei. 

r ess ^ Leamera--Vid Kid— Patent. Wd . Con 

SlkOe Metal Calf -^Velonrs Ciilf, etc* ^ 

forWomen 


IS (^iapi^v piffcre^ Styles^ 

As stylish as 11^ 93*50 shae,^ 


J ohn SMITH <a CO. 

SSS Main StMat YHOMS MAiS SSat 

Vkoff^n, Mass. 


♦ 

e 

e 

e 

e 


h 






The question of the division of words into syllables should be settled 
by reference to a dictionary. As a rule, not more than three syllabic 
divisions are allowed in consecutive lines, unless in very narrow columns^ 
more are absolutely inevitable. 

In cases of doubt, strike out the matter to be corrected and rewrite 
it in the margin exactly as it should appear in the type. 

The logotypes, fi, ffi, are used instead of the separate letters, fi, ffi. . 
When ae is desired in place of ae, it is indicated by a horizontal line or 
curve above the two letters. 
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The errors are somewhat difficult of detection : i, changes 

of font, when the types of the two fonts are much alike; 2, inversion of 
s and X ; 3, the occurrence of inverted n, u, b, and p, for u, 11, q and d, 
respectively. 

Differences in fonts can he learned only by expei'ience. The prin- 


F^LUltless 

Fitting 

Fall Footwear 


If a woman’s shoes look well her 
feet will look well, but a handsome 
foot counts for nothing in an ill-fitting 
shoe. It’s the fit of a shoe that pro- 
duces foot beauty and comfort. 

In our Fall selections of Peerless^ ' 

S/ioes every size and width possible, to procure are shown in all the 
new styles It’s so easy to get a proper fitting shoe at our store because 
our expert salesmen have such a large number pf different sizes and 
widths to draw frotiu 



Peerless 
$3 SHoe 
forWomen 


Goodyear Welts and Hand Turned Soles. 
AM Leathers— Vici Kid— ‘Patent# Kid.— Ctin 
Metal Calf — Velours Colf^ etc. 

IS Different# ^appy Styles. 

As stylishosany 9^*50 si^e. 


JOHN SMITH (Q, CO. 

Main Siract' 

Boston, 


PHOKK- MAIN 5eas 

Mass. 


jSi 

'4'* V 'll* 


cipal differences are in the shape of the letters, the thickness or blackness 
of the lines, and the size of the face. 

Inverted s an<i x may be detected by the fact that the lower part of 
these letters is slightly larger than the upi^er part. 

The main differences between n and inverted u, b and inverted q, 
d and inverted p, lie in the small projections called serifs which start at 
right angles from the sides or stems of these letters. For example, in n 
the serifs, or projections, at the bottom of the letter are seen on both 
sides of the prongs or “legs.” In u the projections are seen on but one 
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side. The differences in the other paii's of letters will be readily detected 
upon examination. 

Other inversions for which it is well to be watchful are those of the 
letter o, the cipher, the period, the comma and the colon. 

The spacing of the punctuation requires some care. Notice that the 
comma follows immediately the preceding word, but is separated by a 
slight space from the word that follows; that the semicolon and colon 
stand a little way off from the preceding word ; that the period is foh 
lowed by a considerably greater space than the other points. 

Type is set either ""solid/^ that is, without spacing between the lines, 
or “leaded,’’ that is, with the lines separated by thin strips of type-metal, 
known as “leads.” When but one “lead” is used between each pair of 
lines, the type is said to be “single-leaded” ; when two “leads” are used, 
the type is said to be “double-leaded.” Errors in leading arfe of two 
kinds: i, omitting leads; and 2, inserting them where they are not 
needed. 

Words may be carried up or down, to the right or left, by means of 
brackets placed about the words and repeated in the margin. The signifi- 
cance' of the brackets is as follows: ] means “carry to the right;” 
[ means “carry to the left;” means “move up;” means “move 

Corrections are made in the margin nearest which they occur. If 
the corrections are numerous, it is well to draw lines from the marks in 
the type to those in the margin. 

The table of proof-readers’ marks and abbreviations on page 508 
will show the marks that are used to indicate the errors on the proof- 
sheets. 

We also present a copy of a corrected proof-sheet of an .advertise- 
ment. With this is the advertisement as it appears after correction. A 
careful comparison of the errors made in the proof and the marks 
indicating the errors and the corrections with this .corrected copy will 
explain all there is about proof-reading with very few exceptions. 

We will briefly glance over some of the errors shown in the proof. 
In “Faultless” and “Fitting” letters are omitted. The error of omission 
is always indicated by a caret at the place of omission ; the letter, word, 
or character omitted is placed in the margin, in this case, the letters 
u and t. 

In Pall the last “1” is of slightly different style of type. The 
proper way to indicate that a letter or other character is wrong is to draw 
a stroke or line through it. In this case the abbreviation “w.f.” is used 
in the margin to indicate that it is the wrong style of letter. If there had 
Been some other letter used instead of “1” it would have been marked the 
same way in the type, but the correct letter to be used would be noted 
in the margin. 

Note the ends of the lines opposite the cut. Note the letters, r, e 
and g that have fallen below the regular line. Note also f at the begin- 
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ning of the second line. The correction to this fault is simple and easily 
I'emembered. 

A little further down, in the fourth line counting from the top of 
the small-type matter, there is a space that is held up so that the end 
prints two little black squares. A stroke is drawn through this as an 
indication that it should not be there. In the margin the sign for '‘push 
down space’’ is used. 

Note the sign after the word comfort. That sign indicates, when a 
f mark stands opposite in the margin, that a new paragraph is to start 
with the matter following. The sign for no paragraph, or "run in,” is 
shown a little further down. 

In the word “Peerless,” there is an example of how letters are 
sometimes transposed by the compositor. The manner of correcting that 
is shown. Further down the same method of correction is applied to the 
words “snappy” and “different.” 

Note in the list of proof-reader’s marks how the different punctua- 
tion marks are indicated in the margin.. 

Capital letters are indicated by drawing three lines below the letters 
to be capitalized. Small capitals are indicated by two lines, and italics 
by one line used in the same manner. If the lines are made wavy it indi- 
cates that heavier and blacker type faces than ordinary Roman ^*e be 
used. 

The greatest care should be taken to see that prices are printed 
correctly if loss is to be avoided. After a proof is corrected, it should be 
O.K’d by the advertiser and signed before returning to the printer. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

THE GRAMMATICAL USE OR WORDS AND SENTENCES 

I N preparing copy for the printer, the advertiser should not assume that 
the compositor will rectify any mistakes. In the strictest sense of the 
word, the compositor has no right whatever to change any portion of 
the copy. He is supposed to set up every word exactly as it is written, 
except where words are unmistakably misspelled. 

Cut and chop and rewrite your copy until it is as you wish it before 
you send it to the printer. Once in his hands let the copy be as complete 
and final as it is possible to make it. 

Typewritten copy is most legible and therefore most desirable, but 
written copy is as good as any, nO' matter how badly scratched up and 
interlined, if it is perfectly legible. 

When words are eliminated by scratching, do* it thoroughly, so 
there will be no question about it. Do not leave an isolated word among 
a lot of scratched-out stuff — as it may be overlooked. 
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Write on one side of the paper only, and number the sheets con- 
secutively. If you find it necessary to eliminate a sheet, renumber those 
that follow, if there are not many of them, but where there are many this 
can be obviated by adding the number of the page eliminated to the one 
preceding it, making it stand for the two pages. 

If sheets are added they may be numbered as follows: Supposing 
that after page 2 you wish to add three pages. You simply number them 
as 2 a, 2 b, and 2c. 

Short paragraphs in' a printed page make tempting reading, while 
solid type lines have the opposite effect. In booklets and pamphlets it is 
always advisable to use short paragraphs. 

Speeding 

Follow the preferred spelling of Webster’s Dictionary, it is recog- 
nized as a standard. 

Capitaes 

Capitalize in the following and similar cases: The title of any 
office, society or organization, when given in full ; as, “Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States;” “the Democratic Party;” “the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals;” “the Hudson River 
Railroad “Oneida County,” etc. So with Cabinet officers, secretaries, 
clerks, etc. Capitalize Court; as, the “Court of St. James.” 

But where the titles are used without the person’s name, or where a 
society or organization is informally mentioned, set the titles in lower 
case; as, “the governor signed the bill;” “the society was successful in its 
efforts ;” “the railroad was controlled by one man ;” “the county was an 
agricultural one.” 

Capitalize River, Bay, Sound, Strait, and Island, when preceded by 
their distinguishing names ; as, “Hudson River,” “Long Island Sound,” 
etc. But set in lower case, if the word river, bay, sound, etc., is men- 
tioned without its distinguishing name; as, “the river was swollen;” “ten 
ships are in the bay,” etc. 

There are some words in which the fonnal title is rarely used. To 
this class belong such words as., “the President,” “the King of Italy,” 
“Congress,” “the Legislature,” “Parliament,” “the German Minister,” 
“the House,” ^ffhe Senate.” Capitalize these words. 

Capitalize “State,” meaning one of the United States, whether the 
word occurs alone or with a distinguishing word; as, “the State of New 
York;” “the schools of this State;” “the controversy between Church 
and State.” 

^ Capitalize Government when referring to the Government of the 
United States, or when it is the proper name of a foreign government; 
as, the “Russian Government,” etc. 

Capitalize the word “Church,” when it refers to an entire sect; as 
“the 'Unitarian Church;” “the Methodist Church,” etc. Also when it 
forms a part of a title, and cannot be separated from it; as, “Plymouth 
Church “Church of the Pilgrims,” etc. But when reference is made to 
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some particular church belonging to a sect, merely as a building, set the 
word ''church^' in lower case; as, '^the Unitarian church in Fourth 
Avenue;’^ ^hhe Methodist church in Seventh Street.” 

Capitalize the pronoun for the Deity. 

Capitalize “Middle Ages,” “Thirty Years’ War,” “Civil War” 
“Spanish-American War,” “the Renaissance,” but spell out and do not 
capitalize the centuries; as, “the twelfth century.” 

Capitalize “Gospel” and “Epistle” in these and similar cases : “He 
spoke of the influence of the Gospel;”' “The Gospel according to Matthew 
shows;” “Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews,” etc. But set in lower case 
when used thus: “The gospel statement is;” “John’s gospel speaks more 
fully;” “Paul’s epistles are full of warning.” 

Set the words “biblical” and “scriptural” in lower case. 

In novels, where the words “sir” and “madam” occur in conversa- 
tion, set them in lower case ; as, “I assure you, madam, the party was 
most enjoyable;” “It is acknowledged, sir, by all who have seen it.” 

Set in caps, without spaces between the letters, M.D., D.D., LED., 
B.A., MSS., Ph.D., etc. 

Points of the Compass. — The words north, south, east, west, north- 
east, southwest, etc., should always be spelled out, and set in lower case, 
except in geographical works where special instructions are given tO' the 
contrary. But when North, South, East, and West, mean any great 
division of the globe, they should be capitalized; as, “In the East, Mo- 
hammedanism is the prevailing religion;” “Slavery has been abolished in 
the South;” “The North adhered tO' its principles, while the West,” etc. 

The Seasons. — Spring, summer, autumn, and winter should always 
be set in lower case, except when they are personified, as sometimes 
occurs in poetry. 

Streets and Avenues to be , capitalized ; as, “149 Sixth Avenue;” 
“120 West Twenty "fifth Street;” “18 Park Row;” “9 Astor Place;” “14 
Maiden Lane;” “38 Union Square.” 

Wards and Districts should be capitalized: thus, “First District,” 
“Tenth Ward,” etc. “New York Bay,” “New York Harbor,” etc. 

Set the following words thus : “ah3^body, anyone, everybody, every- 
one, somebody, someone, awhile,” unless preceded by for, when it makes 
two words. 

Shade Capitads. 

Set the first word of each chapter of a work in small caps (unless 
the chapter begins with an initial letter, and then in capitals). If a proper 
name begins a chapter, set the entire name in small caps. 

Set in small caps a.d., b.c., a.m., p.m. ; thus, “Columbus sailed 
A.B., 1492;” “The world was destroyed 2348 b.c.;” “At 10 a.m.;” 
“6:30 P,M.” 

Itadics 

Set the title of a newspaper or periodical in Italic, except when 
referring to its own publication, Ijhen in small caps, whether so marked 
in copy or not, except in notes, where set Jn plain Roman. Phrases from 
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foreign languages in Italic, but not whole sentences or paragraphs. Set 
names of characters in plays, operas, etc., in Italic. 

Quotations 

All books mentioned in the body of a work to be in Roman, quoted ; 
but in footnotes to be in Roman without quotation marks. Transactions 
of societies to follow same style as books. So also names of papers read 
before societies. Do not quote or italicize names of ships, horses, or 
coaches. 

Set names of plays, operas, etc., in Roman, quoted. 

Webster’s (or Worcester’s) Dictionary, the Scriptures, the Bible, 
New Testament, Pharmacopoeia, Corporation Manual, City Directory, 
and Directory should not be quoted. 

Figures 

Figures should be used as follows : i. Statistical paragraphs — “The 
regiment musters 920 strong, 500 of whom are efficient, 250 well ad- 
vanced in their drill, and the remaining 170 are comparatively new 
recruits.” 2. Dates should be put in figures; as, “On March 15, 1871, 
the Virginia, from Liverpool, arrived in New York with 70 cabin and 
250 steerage passengers.” 3. Sums of money should be in figures 
always, excepting when cents are mentioned alone, then spell out, as 
twelve cents per yard. 4. In boundaries of land and in dimensions of 
any article ; thus, “The box measured 6 feet in length, 3 feet in width, 
and 4 feet in depth.” 5. When comparisons are made, and averages and 
percentages occur, set in figures. 6. Never commence a paragraph with 
figures. 7. In ordinary figures spell out up to 99. 8. In indefinite num- 
bers where the words over, under, above, more than, less than, nearly, 
etc., or where copy says a thousand, a million, etc., spell out. 

Metric Figures. — Always use figures in the metric system. Also 
use the following abbreviations: igm. ; 6mm.,* 8ctm. ; loc.c; 5c.m. ; 
iSctgr. ; i6dcgr. ; igc.mm; urn.; 48milligr. 

Spelling Out 

Spell out the names of months, and always in this style : March 28, 
1879, not 28th March, 1879. 

Spell out the time of day when the word o’clock is used ; as, “nine 
o’clock in the morning.” 

Spell out ag'es. Never use set or setat. ; say either “twenty-seven 
years of age,” or “age twenty-seven.” 

Spell out percentages; thus, “twenty per cent.”; “four and a half 
per cent.” Hxceptions: “3.65 per cent,,” “7 3-10 per cent.” 

Spell out “revetend” when it comes before gentleman; thps, “The 
reverend gentleman then left.” 

Spell out all titles; as, “lieutenant-colonel,” etc. 

Spell out New York when it refers to the city; thus, “No. 37 Broad- 
way, New York,” or, “New York City.” 
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Spell out the names of streets up to ninety-nine ; thus, ‘'150 East 
Ninety-ninth Street;’’ ‘'160 East noth Street.” 

Abbreviate the State when preceded by the name of a locality or 
county; as, ‘^Geneva, N. Y.;” ‘Cincinnati, O. ;” “Steuben County, N. Y.” 

Abbreviate the word figure when occuring thus, Fig. 24, but when it 
says the figure shown below, or the accompanying figure, spell it out. 

Punctuation 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a literary composition into 
sentences, and parts of sentences, by means of certain marks or points, 
for the purpose of showing the natural relation of the words, and of 
expressing more clearly the meaning of the writer. 

There is, some diversity in the use of these marks, in the practice of 
different authors ; yet, on the whole, the difficulty in this respect is no 
greater than in pronunciation. 

The following example will illustrate the importance of correct 
punctuation : 

1. My name is Norval on the Grampian hills. 

My father feeds his flock a frugal swain; 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 

2. My name is Norval. On the Grampian hills, 

My father feeds his flock, a frugal swain,, 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 

The points and marks used in writing and printing are : 

(,) The Comma is used to mark the smallest division of a sentence. 

(;) The Semicolon is used to separate the parts of a compound 
sentence which are not so closely connected as those separated by a 
comma. 

( :) The Colon is used to separate the parts of a compound sentence 
which are not so closely connected as those separated by a semicolon ; it 
is generally placed after a clause complete in itself. 

(.) The Period is used to mark an entire and independent sentence, 
whether simple or compound. 

* (?) The. Note of Interrogation is used tO' denote that a question is 
asked. 

( !) The Note of Exclamation is used to denote some strong emo- 
tion of joy, wonder, etc. 

( ) The Parentheses are used to distinguish an explanatory phrase 
or clause, inserted between the parts of a sentence. 

I — ) Yhe Dash is used to denote a change in the subject or senti- 

ment. 

(’) The Apostrophe is used to denote the possessive case, or the 
elision of one or more letters of a word. 

(“ ”) The marks of Quotation are used to indicate that the words 
or passage, included by them, are quoted from some other book or 
writing. 
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(-) The Hyphen is used to connect the parts of a compound word, 
or to divide a word into syllables. When placed at the end of a line, it 
shows that a part of the word is placed at the beginning of the next line. 

Leaders 

Put no comma just before the leader; as. 


Thomas Smith, New York • • ■ • 5 

not Thomas Smith, New York, 30 

Chapter XX 448 


And in spacing out a leader line, never use full points in leader 
matter, unless in cases of abbreviation; but if in spacing out the line it 
takes anything less than an en leader, put the required space immediately, 
before the first leader. 

In elipses always use periods instead of asterisks. 

If points are used instead of leaders, use the comma; as, 

Thomas Smith, New York, ..... 

John Brown, Philadelphia, . . . ... 

James Young, Boston, 

In blank forms, or in law work, where the leaders are used for 
omitted words, punctuate and space precisely in the same way, as if the 
leaders were omitted words; as. 

New York, the day of , 191. . This is to certify 

that of is indebted to., , of 

■ Date Lines 

Set in small caps, with initials, and in smaller type, omitting the th 
or d after the day of the month where the year follows ; as. 

New York, February 6, 1907. 
or 136 West Twenty-third Street, 

New York, February 6th. 

Set dates to letters to the Editor at the bottom in small caps. 

Set Quaker dates thus: “Second day. Fifth month, 13th.” 

Use 1907-08, not I907 -’o 8 or 1907-8. 

Where ’07 is written in copy supply the 19 always, except when 
applied to college classes ; as, “Class of ’07.” 

Where date lines or address come at end of Preface, etc., set in type 
one size smaller than the text above it. 

New Use oe the Dash in Advertisement Writing 
, The dash is being more frequently used in advertisement writing 
than any othey mark. It is used instead of a comma, and sometimes 
displaces a period. 

“These goods and prices should make business hum on 

Saturday. This month of August we are making a general 

clean-up of our stock preparatory to showing the new fall 

goods. In the ordinary way these prices would be ruinous. 
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Every stock in this store must be clean, fresh, and orderly and 
hence these specials for Saturday/’ 

The above is the ordinary way of rendering ; note the difference in 
the following: 

“These goods and prices should make business hum on 
Saturday — This month of August we are making a general 
clean-up of our stock — ^preparatory to showing the new fall 
goods — In the ordinary way these prices would be ruinous — 
Every stock in this store must be clean, fresh, and orderly — 
hence these prices for Saturday.” 

Compounding 

Compound Nouns. — ^When two nouns are used to represent one 
thing, articles, or subject, they should be compounded; as, wife-murder, 
death-blow, brain-labor, sand-bank, head-dress. The dictionary should 
be followed in all other compound words. Never compound words 
ending in ly. 

Adjectives composed of two or more words should be compounded ; 
as, union-loving, water-proof, well-meaning, far-seeing, . long-continued, 
ever-memorable, never-to-be-forgotten, etc. 

Divisions 

Divide words according to Webster. Never exceed three divisions 
in succession. The fewer divisions the better, especially small ones, if it 
does not spoil the uniformity of the spacing. When possible, divide 
compound words at the division of the two words only. Do not turn 
over ^‘ed” unless it is sounded as a distinct syllable. Never turn over a 
syllable or two-letter word at end of paragraph — except in narrow 
measure. 

Sentejnces 

A sentence is a collection of words arranged in such a manner as to 
express a complete thought. 

Sentences are of three kinds : — Simple, Complex and Compound. 
When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite verb, it is 
said to be a simple sentence. 

Example — “Our new stock has arrived. 

When a sentence contains not only a complete subject and its verb, 
but also other dependent or subordinate clauses which have subjects and 
verbs of their own, the sentence is said to be complex. 

Example — “We announced that our new stock had arrived.” 

When a sentence consists of two or more complete and independent 
sentences connected by a co-ordinative conjunction, it is said to be a com- 
pound sentence. 

Example' — “Our new stock has arrived and it is now on sale.” 

A sentence must be lucid in order and logical in sequence. The 
following is neither lucid nor logical : “The beaux of that day painted 
their faces as well as the women.” , The way the sentence reads, it means. 
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the beaiix painted their faces as perfectly as the women painted theirs. 
The author meant to convey the idea that the beaux painted their faces 
and the women painted theirs, too. Examples of this looseness of com- 
position are seen eveiy day. Avoid it by criticising your work severely. 

AtIvITERATION 

Alliteration is the beginning of several successive words in a sen- 
tence with the same letter or sound. Thus : 

Apt alliteration's artful aid. 

Jaunty gentlemen generally joke joyously. 

Trials and troubles turn with time and tide. 

Wisdom wages war with willful wickedness. 

Alliteration in a heading or catch-line is sometimes very effective, 
but it should never be used throughout the whole advertisement. As an 
example of idiocy that kind of an advertisement is a success, but it will 
never sell goods. 

Grammar 

An advertisement writer should use as good language in his adver- 
tisements as authors do in their literary, productions. It is our purpose 
to point out a few of the errors that sometimes creep into the advertise- 
ments of our merchants. 

Errors of comparison are frequent. An object can only be com- 
pared with some other object, ’or with itself in some other state, or at 
some other period of time. Thus : ^^This shoe is better than any shoe in 
the city at the price.’’ This sentence compares the shoe with itself, which 
is incorrect. ^'Other” should be inserted after '"any’’ to make it read 
correctly. 

Be careful in your use of ‘Vho,” “which,” and “that.” Don’t use 
one for the other. 

Be sure that your verb agrees with your substantive. “Their peculiar 
haunt are the deep gorges of, the mountains.” Here we have a singular 
noun “haunt” and a plural verb “are,” which is a gross error. Substitute 
“is” for “are.” 

Never use the plural pronouns “these” and “those” before the 
singular nouns “kind” or “sort.” We may say “those kinds,” but never 
“those kind.” 

Many stumble over the smallest words. Here are a few points in 
regard to them : 

“At” and “by.” — ^While these two words indicate nearness, “at” is 
more specific than “by,” giving the idea of customary or particular 
nearness. “He stood at the entrance,” would mean more than, “He 
stood by the entrance.” l 

“At” and “in.” — “At” is less definite thar^ “in.” “At” the church, 
may mean “in” or “near” the church. “At” should be used before the 
names of small towns, villages, etc. “In” should be used before names 
of great geographical or political divisions of the globe, countries and 
large cities. 
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‘‘In,'' and ''on.” — ^When these words denote time we may say, 
"At the hour of 12, on the 24th of September, in the year 1902.” 

"Shall ’ and "will” are two little words that cause a great deal of 
trouble to many writers and speakers. The following rules will help you : 

When the action spoken of depends upon the will of the speaker, 
"will ’ is used in the first person and "shall” in the second and third. 

When you give a command or make a promise or threat, "shall” 
should be used. 

When the action spoken of depends on the volition of the person to 
whom we speak, then "will” should be used in the second and third 
person. 

Synonyms 

Synonyms are words having the same or similar meaning. Take 
the word "bind;” the synonyms are "tie,” "fasten,” "unite,” "join.” 

Owing to the composite character of the English Language, many 
words have similar meanings — very few are strictly synonymous — and 
much of the beauty and power of composition lies in the proper use and 
application of such words. 

Take the words just given, while they are of the same or similar 
meaning, they have their peculiar use and application. Thus, 

We "bind” a bundle. 

We "tie” a knot. 

We "fasten” a gate. 

We "unite” our endeavors. 

We "join” our hands. 

Teased, tantalized, vexed, harassed, and tormented, all have similar 
meanings, but have their appropriate applications. Thus, "On our 
journey we were teased by many unpleasant trifles, tantalized by delusive 
appearances, vexed by careless servants, harassed by the importunities of 
beggars, and tormented by more serious evils.” These examples will 
serve to show you how careful you should be in selecting your words in 
writing your advertisements. 

Antonyms are words of opposite meaning, as, "continue — stop,” 
"carry — drop,” "insist — abandon.” 

Rhetoric, 

Long sentences are to be avoided as they are less easily understood 
than short ones. On the other hand, avoid being so brief as to be 
obscure. 

Don't mix your metaphors. This is a failing that many writers 
have ; especially those who are given to writing in a grand and soaring 
style. Here are two examples of mixed metaphors : 

"This world with all its trials is the furnace through which the soul 
must pass and be developed before it is ripe for the next world.” (Does 
passing through a furnace develop or ripen a soul or anything else?) 

"The very recognition of these or any of them by the jurisprudence 
of a nation is a mortal wound to the very keystone upon which the whole 
vast arch of morality reposes.” (A keystone dying of a wound.) 
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A climax, in rhetoric, means an ascending scale; and an anti'Climax 
is where the writer, instead of mounting, drops. In writing yoiir adver- 
tisements avoid the anti-climax — always when making your statements 
emphatic and forceful, use the clirnax. 

A worthy retired shopkeeper of Boston, is said to have been per- 
suaded by a friend to read the plays of Shakespeare. Meeting him some- 
time after, the friend inquired how he had liked them. ''Sir,’" was the 
answer, "they are grand, they are splendid ; there are not twelve men, sir, 
in Boston who- could have written those plays.” A woeful anti-climax 
verily, when one expects "I did not deem man’s genius capable of such 
masterpieces” — or something to that effect. 

Peaix Language 

Your advertisement must be better in all its details than that of 
your competitor, and when we say better we have reference to choice 
language, clear thoughts, and truthfulness. Big words, hard^o pro- 
nounce, are iaults to be avoided. . Exaggerated and bomt)astic language 
that appeals only to the lowest emotions should never find a place in a 
production designed to solicit trade. Choice quotations appropriate to 
your theme may often be used to great advantage. They attract atten- 
tion, and will be read. 

The language used should be> plain and simple; big words often mar 
or destroy the effect. Words are not ideas, but signs of ideas. Readers 
glance over words to gather the images they represent. Should the 
words describe in detail a garment, a mere glance over the words should 
give the reader an image of the garment described. The words should 
be fittingly used to produce a symmetrical whole. A clear, hannonious 
picture of the thing advertised is wanted; not a disjointed, blurred 
picture. Simple words yield their contained ideas without effort, and 
hence do not weary nor disgust the reader. Words should not be used 
out of their accepted usage, for then the reader is left to guess what was 
intended, and guessing at the meaning of an advertisement is fatal to it. 

The language of an advertisement is intended to convey to the 
reader the advertisers’ thoughts that have reference to the kind of matter 
presented. The words used are stepping-stones to a realization of the 
thoughts expressed, or the signs of the ideas that are combined to form 
the general notion comprehended in the thought. If we regard words as 
the wings that convey the ideas home to the recipient minds of the 
reader, the importance of selecting the right words becomes apparent. 
The attempt to dignify little and commonplace thoughts by the use of 
big words produces a grotesqueness as abominable as it is contemptible. 

Exaggeration 

"Common sense isn’t as common as its name implies. 

Otherwise everybody would select Scholle’s Furniture.” 

So read an advertisement that appeared in the Illinois Central cars. 
It is an ex:ample of the exaggerated style of advertisement which defeats 
its own end, by making a statement which is untrue and absurd. If it 
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means anything at all, it means that the furniture advertised by Scholle 
is so superior to all other makes that no one possessing common sense 
would buy any other ; and per contra, any one who buys any other has 
no sense. We do not know anything about Mr. Scholle or his goods, but 
we venture tO' say that when he is talking directly to his customers he 
does not indulge in such nonsense as he uses in his advertisements. 

This is one of the curious features of current advertising. Sensible 
people make claims in black and white which they would be ashamed to 
make verbally. The man whO' would meet all comers with such words as 
tf«My wagons are the best on earth,” or ^‘My engines are superior to all 
others, without exception,” or "'Nobody sells at such low prices as I do/^ 
would be set down as a fool. Yet this sort of transparent braggadocio 
is common in newspaper and magazine advertisements, posters, circulars 
and every other kind of printed advertising matter. 

This is one result of the false notion that an advertisement to be 
effective, must make startling claims or it will pass unnoticed. The truth 
lies in the opposite direction. A startling claim will be the more likely to 
be disbelieved precisely in proportion to its startlingness; and nothing 
in an advertisment can be more expressive than a simple statement of 
truth. Ruskiii once said that one of the most difficult things to do is to 
tell the truth about anything, but in writing advertisements it will 
surely pay to make an effort to do so. 

Truthruunrss 

No point in connection with advertising is more worthy of continual 
emphasis than the necessity of being absolutely truthful. Everybody 
despises a liar. The liar himself has a healthy contempt for his class. 
Let the advertisement contain but one false statement and the whole 
establishment is branded as unworthy of the confidence of the public. It 
may be an apparently insignificant lie, but the work is done as effectively 
as though it was the most impudent and brazen untruth. People expect 
the truth and nothing but the truth about goods. If they do not know 
better than to believe lies, they will not go far before some one will 
enlighten them tO' your undoing. Give prevarication a wide berth in all 
your advertising efforts. Educate people to the belief that "if they see 
it in your advertisements it is so.’’ Do not even by inference give an 
impression that cannot be backed up by your store and stock. 

A man who seeks to court favor through advertising can never 
succeed by lying and misrepresentations. He must be truthful and 
honest with the people if he hopes to gain their confidence and their 
custom. Confidence is founded on truth and veracity, and no business 
methods lacking these elements can reach the highest possibilities of 
success. 

One of the worst styles of lying to be met with in advertising today 
is the half-truth. What is said is true, but enough is left unsaid to leave 
a false impression. Don’t allow yourself to be deceived into believing 
that this form of lying is not as harmful as a plain, unprovoked false- 
hood, for it is. 
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CHAPTER EXXXVIIL 
misceeIvAneous information 

I T is not onr intention in this chapter to go very deeply into the different 
subjects mentioned. It would require a large-sized book in itself to do 
so. We merely give here such brief information as we think the ad- 
vertiser will find useful. In some cases this information is given in the 
shape of a table, in others merely as a paragraph. 

Print Paper 

Print paper is made entirely from wood pulp, which is ordinarily 
treated by the sulphite process. In the average newspaper, the sulphite 
fiber and ground wood filler are found in the proportion of one to three. 
Newspaper is of one color; poster paper of numerous tints. These are 
the two uses to which print paper is put 

The usual sizes are 24x36, 25x38, 28x42, and 32x44 inches. The 
weight varies from 25 to 100 pounds. Other, but less common, sizes are 
22x30, 24x35, 26x40, 30x44, 36x48. 

Book Paper 

Book paper in the cheaper grades is made of wood pulp; in the 
better grades there is an increasing proportion of rags. As its name 
implies, it is used in printing books. It is made in white and tints. The 
following terms are usually employed in describing the different grades : 

shows that the paper has been ''sized’' and "calendered.” 
"Siz:ing” is a vegetable, resinous substance, which is mixed with the 
wood pulp to render, the paper impervious to ink. In cheaper grades clay 
is used ; in writing and more expensive papers, gelatine. "Calendering” 
is ironing. The paper passes rapidly through cylinders in contact, heated 
inside by steam. 

"S. & S. C.” shows that paper has been "sized” and "super-calen- 
dered,” a separate process being employed to give it an especially high 
and glossy finish, 

"Enameled” paper is coated on both sides with China clay and glue. 
This coating covers the body, fills up the pores and gives it a high, glossy 
Enish. 

"Antique” finish is one where the calendering has been omitted. 
The usual sizes are 24x36, 25x38, 28x42 and 32x44. Two sizes, 
36x48 and 38x50, are also found in use, these being twice 24x36 and 
25x38. Weights range from 35 to 140 pounds. 
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Cover Paper 

Cover paper comes in all grades and materials and in every con- 
ceivable tint. Common cover paper is simply colored book ■with the same 
finish. It may have a cloth, manila, or plain back, an antique, enameled 
or leatherette finish, etc. The regular sizes are three : 20x25, weight 20 
to 100 pounds; 22j4x28j4, 20 to 120 pounds; 23x32^4, 45 to 75 pounds. 
There are also other sizes, viz., 25x40, 22x34, 22x28, 24x36, i854x28, 
18x28, and 25x28. 

Writing Paper 

The cheaper grades of writing paper have a large percentage of 
wood pulp; the better grades having a large percentage of cotton rags. 
In fine linen and bond papers, linen rags are used exclusively. Linen is 
usually lighter than bond, which has a hard and flinty surface. Writing 
papers are thoroughly and highly sized. Ledger paper is linen paper of 
high grade with a heavy finish. 

The usual sizes are 17x22, 19x24, and 17x28. Others are 18x23, 
16x21, 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, and 28x34. The weight varies from 14 to 
56 pounds. 

Correct Sizes oe Flat Writing' Papers 


Flat Letter 10x16 

Flat Packet or Packet Post 12x19 

Flat Foolscap or Small Cap 13 x 19 

Flat Cap 14X 17 

Crown or Crown Cap 15 x 19 

Double Letter 16x20 

Demy 16x21 

Folio Post or Folio 17x22 

Double Folio 22 x 34 

Double Cap 1 7 x 28 

Small Double Cap i6x 26 

Royal or Packet Folio ipx 24 

Super Royal 20x 28 

Double Demy, narrow 1 6 x 42 

Double Demy, broad 2 1 x 32 

Elephant 23 x 28 

Medium i8x 23 

Imperial ; 23x31 

Double Medium, narrow 18 x 46 

Double Medium, broad 23 x 36 

Double Royal 24 x 38 

Double Elephant 27x40 

Columbier 23 x 34 

Atlas 26x33 

Antiquarian 3 1 x 53 


Cardboard 22 x 28 
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Sizes of Ruled Paper 


Commercial Note Heads 

Si 

CO 

i 

Folio 

Hotel Note Heads 


X II 

i 

Folio 

Packet Note Heads 

6 

X 9 i 

i 

Royal 

Royal Packet Note Heads 

5 f 

X 9 

i 

Medium 

Demy Letter Heads 

8 

X 10^ 

1 

Demy 

Folio Letter Heads 

8i 

XII 

i 

Folio 

Memorandum Heads 

Si 

X 8^ 

i 

Folio 

Bill Heads — Sixes 

8 i 

X 4 t 

i 

Cap 

‘ 3000 to Ream. 





Bill Heads — Quarters 

00 

14-1 

X 7 

i 

Cap 

2000 to Ream. 





Bill Heads^ — Thirds 

bo 

X 9 i 

i 

D. Cap 

1 500 to Ream. 


Bill Heads — Halves 

8 i 

X 14 

i 

Cap 

1000 to Ream. 




"Regular Statements 

Si 

X 8-1 

i 

Folio 

Hotel Statements 

5 l 

si 

XII 

i 

Folio 

Head and Tail Statements 

X 8-1 

i 

Folio 

Gem Statements • 

3 f 

X si 



Infant Statements 

4 i 

si 

X Si 



Square Statements 

X si 



Yankee Statements 

3 l 

X 8| 




Bristol Board 

Bristol board, so called from the place of its first manufacture, is 
sheets of paper pasted together, the ply and weight depending entirely 
upon the taste and wishes of the customer. It is used for visiting and 
business cards. White board is regularly 22x28, the ply 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 16, the weight as high as 160 poupds. Other sizes used are 
255^x3034, 18x28, and i8%x28. 

Manila Paper 

Manila paper is used for wrapping purposes, its basis being Manila 
butts. The two usual sizes are 22>4 x 28>^ and 24x36, and the weights 
range from 80 to 200 pounds. 

This paper .is also made in numerous sizes for different uses. For 
instance, the shoe man will haye several sizes specially adapted for wrap- 
ping shoes and shoe cartons. The clothier will have sizes, specially 
adapted for his purposes. The sizes used by the one being practically 
of no use whatever to the other. 

, ’ Blotting Paper 

Blotting paper is made of ground wood — basswood, ash, etc. Its 
mission is entirely as an absorbent. The usual size is 19x24, the weights 
60 to 140 pounds. 
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Dimensions of Books 

The dimensions of books when they were all printed upon the hand 
press were very well defined by the terms folio, quarto, etc. They were 
generally printed upon what is termed medium paper 19x24 inches in 
dimensions. A sheet of this size, folded once, makes a folio; again, a 
quarto ; still again, an octavo; then, a square i6mo; again, 32mo ; and so 
on to 64mo, and even to I28m0'. Besides these sizes there are two others 
intermediate, the i2mo and i8mo. The oblong i6mo was printed on a 
different sheet of paper, 18x28 inches in dimensions. < The different sizes 
of books, therefore, measure about as follows; it being understood that 
the sheet is printed on both sides, so that a folio has four pages to a 
sheet; a quarto, eight, etc. 



Inches 


Inches 

Folio 


i6mo- (square) - 

.....6 X 44 

Quarto .... 


i6mo (oblong) . 

.. .-7 

Octavo . . . . 

9 ix 6 

i8mo 

, . . . 6f X 4 

i2mo 

8 X 5 

32mo 

.. ..5 x 3 


For quarto and octavo a sheet 19x24 inches has been found to give 
the best shape, but one 20x24 inches is the best for duodecimo. The i8mo 
is discarded totally, nowadays, as it requires, after the first side is printed, 
the transposition of four pages to make it fold properly, and then leaves 
two insets to be inserted in binding. 

In the modem publishing field, publishers use their own discretion 
regarding sizes. If it is found that a certain size is more suited for a 
certain book, special paper of a special size will be ordered, the dimen- 
sions being in that case entirely different from the table given. 

Form of the Page 

In determining the form of a page of an oblong shape, whatever its 
size, a certain proportion should always be maintained. The diagonal 
measure of a page from the folio in the upper corner to the opposite 
lower corner should be just twice the width of the page. This is no 
arbitrary technical rule, but is in conformity to the law of proportion 
establishinig the line of beauty; it applies equally to all objects of similar 
shape, and satisfies the eye completely. A long brick-shaped page or book 
will not look well, however nicely it may be printed. When we come to 
a quarto or square page, the true proportion of the diagonal to the width 
will be found to be as io} 4 : 6)4 — ^the size of a good shaped quarto — 
instead of 2 : i, as in the oblong, or octavo. And this shape also proves 
as satisfactory to the eye as the former one. However large or small 
the page may be, these proportions should be maintained for a handsome 
book. — Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation. 
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REGULAR ENVELOPE SIZES 


No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 6| 

No. 7 

Commercial 

2%x 4| No. 9 

21 X 5 :^- No. 10 

3^ X 5^ No. II 

3-| X 6 No. 12 . . . . , 

3f X 6^ No. 14 . . . . . 

6 ' 

0 4 ^ ^ /16 

3%x 8f 

4 X 9i 

4! X lOf 

4i X II 

S xiii 

No. 4 

Baroistial 

3 f X4% No. 5 

4X8 X 5^6 

No. 6 

No. 7 

Bank 



5 X 7! 

No. 3 

No. 5 

Coin — Open End 
2^ x4^ No. 7 

21 K 5 J 

3 i X 5! 

No. I 

No. 2 

Drug 

i| x2j No. 3 

2X6x3! 

2X5x31 

No. 2 

Pamphlet 

6! X 10 No. 3 



Pay 

* No. 2 . . . 2 %gX 4 %^ 

Envelope paper is made 500 sheets to the ream, and standard size on 
which 40, 50, and 60 pounds (or X, XX, and XXX, as commonly known 
to the trade), is on basis of 500 sheets 22>4x30 — ^40, 50, and 60 pounds. 

How ro Figure Si^ock 

It is very often a convenient thing for the advertiser to be able to 
figure out how many sheets oi a certain size he can get out of a larger 
sheet. 

There will be no need for sample sheets of stock — no measuring and 
ruling off of the whole sheet to find how many pieces you can get out of 
it, once you “get on’’ to the multiple principle of figuring it out. 

After a little experience, the application of this principle to meet 
various requirements will suggest itself as occasion arises. 
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How many 5 ^ 4 x 7 -inch pieces can be got out of a sheet 22x28 inches ? 


22 X 28 
5ix 7 


4 X 4=16 out, without waste. 

How many 5x9-inch pieces? 

22 X 28 
5x9 


4 X 3 = 12 out, with i-inch waste one way, 2- 
inch waste the other way. 

This result is found in the following manner: 22 is divided by 5>4 
and gives 4 as an answer ; 28 is divided by 7 and gives 4 as an answer. 
This shows that the stock can be cut both ways four times and that the 
sheet 22x28 will produce 4 times 4 pieces, which equals 16. Sometimes 
when there is shown considerable waste it is just possible that by re- 
versing the figures of the size to be cut out, the stock can be cut to better 
advantage. More pieces may be obtained from the sheet or the waste 
may be large enough to utilize at some other time. It will be found that 
a sheet 22x28 will cut six pieces 10x7, when cut one way of the stock 
and eight when cut the other way. 

How large a sheet for sixteen 3X4-inch pieces ? 


3x4 

Multiples of 16= 4 and 4 





12 X 

16-inch 

sheet. 




or 






3 X 

4 


Multiples 

of 

16= 

= 2 and 8 





6 X 

32-inch 

sheet. 




or 






3 ^ 

4 


Multiples 

of 

16= 

= 8 and 2 





24 X 

8-inch 

sheet. 


Number oe “Ems" in a Line oe Type 


A column 2 


(( (( 

€( iC 

Ct iC 

H €C 

U ii 


2i 

2 f 


inches wide contains 


C£ (£ CC 

C6 (C {( 

C( (( <( 

(t (( i( 

<c (( (( 


12 ems. 

13 “ 

14 “ 

15 “ 

16 “ 

17 “ 
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Bindings 

As there is likely to be a wide difference in opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the terms quarter bound, half bound, three-quarter bound, full 
bound and full bound extra, the following definitions are given as those 
mutually understood between printers and binders, as far as blank-book 
work is concerned. 

A leaf is understood to be two pages, and a sheet four pages. 

A Binder s Quire means twenty sheets of folded paper in a book, 
and if paged consecutively means eighty pages to the quire. An index in 
front is reckoned one quire. 

Check Binding is a book stitched, with light, straw-board sides, 
covered with paper, muslin, or leather back, cut flush. 

Quarter Binding is a book sewed, with leather back, smooth, straw- 
board sides, cut flush and covered with paper, turned over the edges. 

Half Binding is a book sewed or whip-stitched, as the case may be, 
smooth roan leather tight back, tar-board sides, covered with muslin, 
turned in, and with or without leather corners, cover extending over the 
edges of the book; finished and lettered on the back in gold. 

Three-quarter Binding (usually called also- half binding, ’which name 
should never be used in this connection ) is a book with spring back, of 
Russia leather or other equally good, with raised bands, cloth sides and 
leather corners, rounded ; or, when required, a full bound sheep, colored 
or uncolored leather, in lieu of Russia back and cloth sides; finished and 
lettered on the back in gold. 

Full Bound No. i is a book bound in full sheep, spring back, raised 
bands, with Russia leather ends and bands, with the usual rolling, finish- 
ing, and lettering, and understood by stationers and printers as full-bound 
Russia ends and bands. 

Full Bound Extra is a book with full Russia spring back, with double 
raised bands, and double Russia side finishing, with the usual extra finish- 
ing and lettering, recognized by stationers and printers as double extra 
Russia end and band books. 

Bindings increase in price in the following order: Paper, board, 
cloth, skiver, roan, calfskin, Russia, turkey morocco, levant morocco. 
Parchment, vellum and hog-skin are exceptional bindings. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

TECHNICAE TERMS 

A dvertising. — Advertising is influencing the minds of the 
people. It is making others think as you desire. It means utilizing 
all those forces which produce impressions and crystallize opinions. 
It is the creating of prestige — that quality which causes others to accept a 
statement without question. [Mahin.] 

Advertising Agency. — An organization of men competent to select 
suitable advertising media, buy space, write advertisements, create ideas 
for illustrations, prepare and forward copy to publisher, see that same is 
correctly executed, collect from the advertiser, pay' the publisher and co- 
operate with the advertiser in conceiving, developing and perfecting those 
collateral forms of advertising effort which are necessary to make a 
campaign fully successful The advertising agency’s services cost the 
advertiser nothing, as they are paid by the publisher in the commissions, 
or lower ])rice which is secured by the agency. [Mahin.] 

Agate. — S>^ -point type. The standard for measuring advertising. 
Fourteen lines set solid make one inch. Note — While it is true that there 
are 14 lines of agate type to the inch, you will notice that sl^S-point type, 
the type that has replaced agate, is 77 points for each 14 lines; 14 lines 
agate are always- charged for one inch, the advertiser getting the ad- 
vantage. * 

Antique. — A fac^ of type much used in advertising; it is a little 
heavier than Roman, and has the cross-ending stroke slightly prominent. 

Ascending Letters. — Letters reaching upwards; viz., b, d, f, h, 
k, 1, t. , ^ 

Artist, — Artists are engaged to design illustrations for advertise- 
ments. They are usually paid by the hour. 

Author^s Corrections. — The changes or corrections the author 
makes in the proofs. Where there are many of these the paper usually 
charges for making them. The printer is responsible only for incorrect 
spelling, punctuation, and typographical errors. 

Author's Prooe. — The proof sent to the writer. 

Bad Copy. — Manuscript difficult to read. All copy should be writ- 
ten very carefully, proper names, technical terms, etc., especially. 

Bastard Title. — A short, secondary title, preceding the general 
title of a work. 

Bastard Type. — A type with its face larger or smaller than its 
body, as, a lo-point face on an ix-point body, or vice-versa. Also used 
to designate a' type made on other than the point system. 
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Bi-Weekly. — paper issued every two weeks. 

B. W. — Bi-weekly. 

Bi-Monthly. — Issued every two months. 

B. M. — Bi-monthly. 

Black Face. — A ny type with a full black face. 

Blank Line. — The space between two paragraphs, the depth of a 
line of type in which the type is set. 

Body. — The metal which supports the face of the type. 

Body Type. — ^The type used for reading matter in newspapers, peri- 
odicals and books. 

Booklet. — A small book or pamphlet having paper covers. 

Book Paper. — ^The general term given to paper of various sizes, 
quality and finish to distinguish it from commoner grades used for news- 
papers. The standard size of a sheet of book paper is 25x38 inches. 
Half sheets are 19x25 inches. 

Bold Face. — ^A style of type resembling Roman, but having shaded 
strokes much heavier. Also called “full face.” 

Border. — Plain or ornamental lines around any style of printed 
matter. 

Brass Rules. — Strips of brass, type high, printing straight, parallel 
or waved lines or borders. A rule is often inverted to print a heavier 
line. 

Break Line. — A short line at the end of a paragraph. 

Catalogue. — ^A book or booklet containing descriptions and prices 
of goods. 

Caps. — Capital letters. 

Caption. — ^The title of an illustration appearing above, below or at 
the side of it. ^ 

Case. — The drawer that holds the type. 

Chase. — ^T he metal frame in which the page or pages of type are 
locked, ready for the press. 

Catch Line. — A bold display line intended to catch the eye. 

Clean ProoE. — A proof containing very few errors. 

Close Matter. — ^Type set closely together with few paragraphs, 
and with neither break lines nor leads. 

Column Width. — ^The ordinary newspaper column is two and one- 
sixth inches wide, the magazine column two and five-eights inches. Col- 
umns may be of any width the publisher fancies, but the ones given are 
standard. 

^ Composing Stick. — ^The mechanical' contrivance in which type is 
set. 

Composition. — The setting of type into words and sentences, and 
arranging them into lines. 

Copy. — ^The printer’s term for all manuscripts. 

Cut-in-Letter. — ^The initial letter larger than the body type, some- 
times plain, sometimes fancy, used at the beginning of an article or 
chapter. 
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Cut. — The printer’s term for all engravings. 

D. — Daily. 

Dash. — A line, plain or ornamental, between type lines. 

Dead Matter. — Type matter that is not to be used. 

Descending Letters. — ^Those that run downwards, as g, j, p, q, y. 

Display. — ^Words set in larger type, than, or separated from, the 
surrounding matter by spaces or rules. 

Distribution. — Replacing type that has been set up into its proper 
place in the case. 

Double Column. — Matter set across, or in the space of two col- 
umns. 

Double Leaded. — ^Type matter with two leads between the lines. 

Dummy. — A lay-out of an advertisement, or job, showing the exact 
size, general appearance and make-up, as it is intended to be when 
printed. 

Duodecimo. — Half a sheet of book paper (10x25 inches), folded 
into twelve leaves or twenty-four pages, makes a book called Duodecimo. 
i8mo, 18 leaves, 36 pages; aqmo, 24 leaves, 48 pages. 

E. D. — Every day. 

E. I. — Every issue. 

Electro. — ^A n electrotype. 

Electrotype. — A duplicate of an engraving, or type matter made 
into a solid body. The surface of an electrotype is df copper. 

Em. — The square of the type body, called “em” on the supposition 
that the body of the letter “m” in Roman type is square. 

E. M. — Every month. 

E. O. D. — Every other day. , 

E. O. I. — Every other issue. 

E. O. M. — Every other month. 

E. O. W. — Every other week. 

Even Page. — ^The even numbered pages of a book, such as, 2, 4 , 6, 
8, 10, 12, etc. 

Fancy Letters. — ^Type faces that are not plain and simple in style. 

' Form Letters. — These are really circulars, used by advertisers to 
answer the purpose of letters used most frequently in a “follow-up” 
system. 

Foreign Advertising. — An advertisement from a city other than 
the one in which the paper is published. Usually applied to all mail- 
order and general adveilising. 

Flat Rate. — A set price per inch or line for each insertion, no 
matter how many times it appears or how much space is used. 

Folio.— Half sheet of book paper (10x25 inches) folded into two 
leaves or four pages, makes a book called Folio. Also applied to running 
number of pages in a book. 

Follow Copy. — ^When “follow copy” is written on the copy it 
means that, the typographical style of the copy must be followed closely. 
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Foot-note. — Printed matter at the bottom of the page, usually set 
ill small type preceded by a reference mark, corresponding with a similar 
mark in the text. 

Form. — A page or number of pages locked in the chase, ready for 
the press. 

Foue Prooe. — A proof containing many errors. 

Fuee Position, — A position at top of column, or next, after reading 
matter in a broken column. 

■ F. F. — Full face. (See Bold Face.) 

Gaeeey. — A movable tray, of metal or wood, on which types are 
placed after being composed. 

Gaeeey Proof. — The first proof, before the matter is paged or 
arranged. 

Get in. — Set words close together. 

Gothic. — A perfectly clean-cut type face, ivithout points, or 
shading, and with all the lines of the same thickness. It may be heavy 
or light faced. There are many styles of gothic, as Gothic Extended, 
Gothic Condensed, Lining Gothic, etc. Gothic is a face much used in 
setting advertisements. [See page 485 for specimens.] 

Guards. — Slugs, type-high, used to protect the edges of the type in 
stereotyping and electrotyping. 

Heading. — The headline of an advertisement. 

Hanging Indention. — The first line of the paragraph beginning 
flush with the column rule, and the following lines set two ‘'ems'’ or more 
to the right, allowing a white space, or indention, on the left. 

Haee Sheet. — A half sheet of '‘news” paper is usually the size of 
one page of a newspaper. 

Haef-Tone. — An engraving made by photographing a photographic 
print or wash drawing through a fine scre.en upon a copper plate which is 
afterwards treated to an acid bath which eats away the surface of the 
plate unnecessary to reproduce the picture. 

HaeE-TiteE. — The title of a book or pamphlet, placed at the upper 
portion of first page. 

Insert. — Pages bound in with the regular pages of a book, cata- 
logue or magazine. 

Imposing. — Arranging the composed type for the form. 

Indention.— The space to the left of a line at the beginning of a 
paragraph. All the white space around an advertisement, between the 
border and solid type matter. 

, Imprint,— T he publisher’s or printer’s name and address on a job 
of printing or book. 

InitiaE' Letter. — Usually ornamental, used at the beginning of 
chapters of a book or articles in a magazine. ' 

Job Printing. — Generally applied to all commercial work, as dis- 
tinct from book or large catalogue printing. 

Justifying. — M aking both ends of all lines even. 
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Leaders. — Dots or hyphens placed at intervals to guide the eye 
between two points of the text. 

Leads. — Strips of type-metal of various thicknesses, for spacing 
between the lines. The thickness of leads are usually reckoned on a Pica 
basis ; those most commonly used being “six to Pica/’ or two points in 
thickness. 

Lean Type. — Type with a very thin face, capable of being set so 
that the letters can come close together. 

Leaded Matter. — Type matter with leads between the lines. 

Lean. — Type set close together : solid. 

Lower Case. — The small letters of the alphabet, kept in a case, 
lower than the capital letters, so as to be easier reached, they being used 
more than the capitals. 

L. C. — Lower case. 

Letter-Press. — Ordinary printing from movable type. 

Live Copy. — M anuscript to be put into type. 

Key. — Referring tO' what is known as keying an advertisement. This 
is done by mail-order houses by having a different number to the street or 
room address used in each paper. Sometimes a different catalogue miiii- 
ber is used in the same manner. 

Matter. — Any portion of composed type. Live matter, type set to 
be printed. Standing matter, type held to be used again. Dead matter, 
type to l)e distributed. 

Mate-Order Pubeications. — A class of monthly papers printed 
chea])ly and pulilished at nominal prices. They often have extremely 
large circulations among farmers and suburbanites. 

Magazines. — A class of periodicals published monthly. These are 
usually illustrated and carry articles of literary merit and fiction. Na- 
tional in scope. ‘ 

Matrix. — Mold of papier-mache in which type metal is cast to ob- 
tain a duplicate form. 

]\ISS. — Manuscripts. 

Maxck-up. — Laying out the advertisements, and reading matter for 
each issue. Placing each in its proper place on the page. 

Nonpariel. — 6-point type. Used by most of the large daily papers 
for printing news matter. 

N. R. M. — Next to reading matter. 

ObjectionabeE Copy.' — Manuscript not easy to read. Proper 
names and technical terms should be written very plainly. 

Open Matter. — Type set with many paragraphs and leads. 

Out Door Dispeay. — Sign boards and billboards comprise out door 
display. 

Oed StyeE Roman. — Type used for reading matter, a light and 
open face style of type. 

PeaTES. — Electrotypes or stereotypes. 

Patent I NvSiDEjs or Outsides. — Applied to- that portion of some 
country newspapei’s which are printed at a central office. 
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Phat. — Applies to leaded or other matter which is open and easy 
to set. 

Pp. — P ages. 

Pi. — D isarranged type. 

Preferred Position. — ^T op of column, next to reading matter. 

Proof-reader. — One who reads proof. 

Position. — ^A special position in the newspaper; T, C, N, R, M, 
means top of column, next to reading matter. “Run of paper” indicates 
that an advertisement may be run in any place where there is room for it. 

Press Work. — Printing on a printing press. 

Q. — Quarterly. 

Quarto. — Half sheet of book paper (19x25 inches) folded into 
four leaves or eight pages makes a book known as Quarto. 

Revise. — Proof, after corrections have been made. 

Roman Type. — ^Type used for reading matter. 

Running Head. — ^The titie of the book, or chapter name, placed at 
top of pages. 

Quad. — ^The spaces placed to fill out lines ending paragraphs. The 
“en” quad, one half of the square of the type body, is the smallest. 
(See spaces.) 

Reading Matter. — ^That portion of the advertisement other than 
the display lines. 

Reprint Copy. — Copy to be set made up of printed copy instead of 
written copy. 

Run In. — ^A term used when it is desirable to have matter set with- 
out paragraphs. 

Small Caps. — Small capital letters. 

Standing Matter. — Type set up to be printed from, or matter that 
has been used and is to be left standing for further use in printing. 

Sm. — Semi-monthly. 

Sw. — Semi-weekly. 

Solid. — Type set without leads. 

Stick. — ^The short term used by printers to designate the composing 
stick. 

Stickful. — ^Applies to about two inches of set-up type matter. 

Side Heads. — ^A title or sub-head at the side or set into the page or 
column. 

Spaces. — Pieces of type metal, not type-high, and less than the 
width of an “en” quad, used for spacing between letters and words. 
Blanks between words. 

Stereotype. — Duplicates of type matter cast in a solid body. 
Stereotypes are cast from type metal and being of an inferior quality 
are not as durable as electrotypes. 

Serifs. — The small projections which start at the sides or at right 
angles to the stems of letters. 

Slugs. — Thick leads; all leads thicker than “three-to-Pica,” are 
called slugs. 
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T. C. — Top of column. 

T. F. — ^Until forbidden. 

Tr. — Transpose. 

Take. — A term used by printers for the part of an article or ad- 
vertisement that is given to one printer to set up. In large offices, large 
jobs and advertisements are cut up into “takes'" for the purpose- of 
getting the work done up more quickly. 

Token. — 500 sheets printed on one side, or 250 sheets printed on 
both sides. In New York, one-half of this is called a token. Press work 
in some offices is figured at a certain rate per token. 

Tabee Work. — Matter made up mostly of figures and rules. Tabu- 
lar matter. 

Upper Case. — Refers to case containing capital letters. 

W.— Weekly. 

W. F. — W rong font. 

Wrong Font. — The wrong style of fetter or the wrong size. 

Two T. A. W., 3 T. A. W., etc. — Mean respectively, 2 times a 
week, 3 times a week, etc. 

A single line drawn beneath words signifies italics. 

Two lines drawn beneath words signifies small capitals. 

Three lines drawn beneath words signifies capitals. 

A circle drawn around numerals is usually understood to mean that 
it is to be spelled out. 

This list is not nearly as complete as it could be made, but will be 
found amply full enough for its purpose. With the continual introduc- 
tion of machines for setting type, and improvements on those already 
installed, there is being added to- a printer's vocabulary, almost daily, 
words that have not yet become standard. Consult your printer on 
points you do not understand. 
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CHAPTER XC. 

advertising the neighborhood store 

O F all merchants the little fellow on the corner, or side street, who is 
struggling along as best he can, deserves the compassion of the 
great. There are dozens of little stores in every large city, which 
are maintained for the accommodation of those who live in their imme- 
diate neighborhoods. Usually, these stores depend almost entirely upon 
the transient needs of the neighborhood public. 

The proprietor of one of these little stores has much tO’ contend with. 
He is constantly being told that his goods can be purchased much cheaper 
in the larger stores “downtown.” He is told, also, that those purchased 
in the larger stores fit better, look better and wear better. His life is 
made miserable by frequent innuendos, and even open insults. He has to 
answer all these assertions with arguments in favor of his own stock, 
and quietly bear the insults with a smiling countenance. 

That, however, is not the only disadvantage under which he labors. 
He usually has but a limited capita, and must sell out one line before he 
is in a position to put in another. He can only buy in limited quantities 
and in the case of perishable goods very often has to stand large losses. 
He is often very badly crowded for room in which to. display his stock. 
Not infrequently he has to wait on customers, and do a large amount of 
work that is usually done by porters in the larger stores. He has to do 
all the dirty work there is to be done and at the same time try and look 
respectable. His customers are prone to compare his personal appear- 
ance with that of the smartly dressed clerks in the downtown stores, and 
his dingy looking store with the tastily decorated larger stores. All this 
is to his disadvantage, and often is an unconscious detriment to his 
business. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, many of them manage 
in a short lifetime to accumulate sufficient of this world’s goods to enable 
them to pass their declining years in happy ease. But even here habit is 
strong and many of them “stick to their last,” and in the end “die in 
harness.” 

It is the usual belief among this class of merchants that they cannot 
afford to advertise. They cannot stand the enormous expense of news- 
paper advertising, it is true, but there are a thousand and one ways of 
advertising besides the use of newspapers of the city. , 

These little fellows are usually pretty ambitious, and most of them 
look forward to the time when they, too, will have large stores in the 
downtown district. They overlook the fact, though, that if they desire 
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trade, they must interest those whom th'ey can expect to trade with them. 
They must interest every person in the locality near their stores. If the 
merchant cannot do that he can never expect to expand his business and 
grow out of his present quarters. It all rests with himself, upon his own 
exertions, upon his own energy, upon his own personality. 

Newspaper’ advertising cannot be used at all, because the paper, with 
its forty to two hundred thousand circulation to be paid for, may not 
reach even a hundred of those persons from whom he can reasonably 
expect any trade. His trade being local, it depends entirely on those who 
live within a comparatively small circle of which his store is the center. 

Regular customers are the backbone of any retail enterprise, and 
the storekeeper who does not turn his chance customers intO' regular 
patrons is losing the opportunity of his commercial life. 

, There are two elements of trade to be considered from the side of 
every retailer. First, getting transient customers; second, getting these 
transient customers to become regular patrons. The latter is dependent 
upon the former, for without the former he could never get the latter. 
To get transient customers the merchant must have some means of 
making them acquainted with his existence, why he exists,, and what 
inducements he is offering for the customers’ trade. 

The first thing these little merchants should do is to turn their 
attention to the appearance of their stores. They should be kept cleaner 
and more inviting. Paint and paper are very cheap and usually the 
merchant has some portions of each day that hang heavy on his hands. 
Let him then invest a few dollars in paint and paper and decorate his 
little store. In some cases the landlord can be made to open up his heart 
and do this part of the work, but when he turns a hard face to the 
merchant’s demands, the merchant should do the work himself. It is to 
his advantage to spend the few dollars necessary and he should dO' it. 
When once the place is heat and clean, it requires very little work to 
keep it so. A general cleaning up like this advertises the little store and 
the store that is always clean has a reputation to be proud of. 

Next to his store the merchant should look neat and clean. His 
clothes should not be shabby. A new suit o-f clothes, a hat and a pair gf 
good, sensible shoes can all be obtained for about thirty dollars. This 
amount can be spent in no better way, for advertising purposes when it is 
necessary. 

The corner grocer should take extra pains to have his stock show up 
fresh, and by tasty arrangement of his wares make them look as tempting 
as possible. , . ' 

The little .shoe store, which has a repair shop in connection with the 
store, can use it as a means of considerable publicity. In every case the 

f pprietor should turn out good, honest work. That in itself will become 
recommendation for farther work. If he spends a little more time in 
finishing his work and sends back the shoes polished and ready to put on 
he will accomplish this also. But he , will also make the customer believe 
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that he is getting more value out of his old shoes than he had thought 
possible. That counts in repairing. 

Repairing should always be neatly wrapped up, and the package tied 
with twine. Too many proprietors of small stores think but little of 
appearances. The writer has seen many a ‘‘job’’ of repairing sent out 
wrapped in an old, dirty newspaper, a toe or a heel sticking out through 
a tear in the side of the paper, and no string used to keep the bundle 
the shoes arrive at the home there is but little left 
of the paper, and the whole neighborhood has become apprised of the 
fact that they have been to the “cobbler’s” to be mended. 

Twine costs but little these days, and economically used goes a long 
way. Newspapers may be used as wrappers for economy’s sake, but for 
the store’s sake they should be clean newspapers, not dirty and ragged 
ones. Because the parcels are being carried away by children is no excuse 
for a slovenly package. A bad impiresften^f^ is easily created in 
this way, and it is hard to get^yidof it when once created. 

First appearances, too, are of the utmost importance — they are 
lasting, and should be of the brightCwSt and best. 

The greater portion of repair work is taken to the shop by children. 
Here is a fine chance to win business. The cobbler should make himself 
friendly with the children, using every art and means in his power. He 
must not scold them or talk cross to them when they bring work in that 
is covered with mud. They are as thoughtless, probably, as their mothers. 
He should take the trouble to explain the use of his various tools, and 
the machinery he uses. He must answer to.the best of his ability all the 
questions propounded. He must be liberal with his “wax” and “waxed 
ends,” and other trifles, and many a little heart will be won over by his 
little gifts, insignificant often to grown eyes, but of vast magnitude in 
the eyes of the little recipients. 

He can, when he has time to sparq, show them shoes that will fit 
them ; interest them in the shoes shown ; even go- so far as to try them on 
“to find out how they look.” When a good fit has been obtained a few 
well chosen words will arouse all the covetousness in the child’s nature. 
He or she will be possessed of a desire to own them, and don’t forget that 
sho® are soon required, and those are the ones that are likely to be 
purchased. So, it will pay these little storekeepers to look well after 
their stock of children’s shoes so that when parents call to inspect the ones 
shown the little ones, a sale may be effected. 

Cards or slips can be used to considerable advantage by these shoe- 
repairing stores. In fact, every parcel of repairing should contain an 
announcement or. two about the stock carried by the store. It, doesn’t 
matter how many of these slips or cards go into the same home. Perhaps 
ten are required to make the announcement convincing. At any rate, 
every time it is retold, it reinforces its conyincingness. Staple lines can 
bd particularly mentioned, and prices quoted. In the rubber season an 
announcement of rubber prices, especially of lines for school wear, will 
bring results. 
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A little store paper might be issued monthly to some advantage. 
Especially is this so if the neighborhood store carries a fair-sized stock. 
Of course, it wouldn’t pay the little fellow who carries only a few 
hundred dollars’ stock. The expense of this style of advertising is about 
as exclusive as that of the metropolitan daily. The store paper is one of 
the best mediums for the smaller stores in country villages, where no 
regular paper is printed, and especially so where there are R. P. D. 
routes. 

Very often there are half a dozen stores grouped together around 
some corner in the cities. Very rarely dO' any of these stores conflict 
with the others. They usually carry entirely different lines of goods. 
Where this condition prevails., a, store paper might be printed weekly, 
each of the stores contributing a share to the cost, and in the course of 
time it would have considerable weight as both a newspaper and an adver- 
tising sheet. A little co-operation here would make possible a means of 
effectively advertising each store and incidentally increase the business of 
each. The little corner might in time become a very profitable trading 
center. 

Little folders, dodgers, cards and slips could be used by every 
neighborhood store once in a while, no matter how small the amount of 
business done. Even a cobbling shop could be benefited by an announce- 
ment of the prices charged. This advertising should be well printed on 
good stock. Cheap work and cheap stock pay poorly in results, and least 
of all when coming from a small store. 

Prices should always be freely quoted, and the reader impressed 
with the fact that the merchant is willing to stand responsible for every 
article purchased at his store. Then, he should be careful to* sell only 
worthy shoes, and shoes suitable for the uses for which they are intended 
to be worn. 

Five dollars a month for advertising will seem but a small outlay to 
most of us, yet many of these small stores do not spend that much in a 
year for that purpose. Many of them dismiss the question of advertising 
entirely, because they cannot follow in the footsteps of the department 
stores, and use page spaces. This is a great mistake. Instead of dis- 
missing the subject they should study out ways to advertise that are not 
too costly for them to use. This giving up so easily is i*esponsible for the 
results we. see all around us. 

Many of these little stores are being run by old men who have lacked 
ambition or who have made failures in other lines. These men might 
have made little fortunes out of their little business if they had only used 
some means of pushing ahead, a little at a time and, creeping carefully, 
gradually win a place in the front ranks of success. 

Five dollars a month would buy 'twO' pieces of good printing in the 
shape of cards or small folders or even a fairly well-printed circular, if 
not required in more than 500 lots. Usually 500 would prove more than 
ample for the needs of these stores. Just think of the impression the 
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merchant would create who sets out to deliver some piece of printed 
matter to the homes in his vicinity every other week. 

He would soon become known as the best advertiser ^‘for his size’' 
in the^ city. Curiosity would be aroused in many homes to see this 
advertiser and his store — and his goods. It would add prestige to his 
shop. ^ It would add dollars to his income. Sixty dollars a year for 
advertising! Some of these little fellows would faint if they even 
thought of it. The time will come though, when twice that amount will 
be spent by every live 'little fellow,” who keeps a neighborhood store. 
He will capture the bulk of the trade; if there are any others around, they 
will have to be content with the leavings. 

One reason why many of these merchants do not advertise is because 
they have been taken in by the smooth solicitor for some kind of adver- 
tising fake or another. If there is any one kind of advertising that the > 
man with the small appropriation should let alone, it is these schemes 
that are offered him by traveling solicitors and fakirs. 

The window of the neighborhood store is usually neglected. It is 
hardly ever really clean and very often there is no attempt at a window 
display of any kind. The grocer will put out in the morning a few 
baskets of potatoes, carrots, turnips, etc., and in the evening he will take 
them in again. It is true that dust does not harm these edibles very* much, , 
but ,at the same time it does not do them any good. Then, in their 
season, a crate of berries will be placed out in the hot sun and allowed to 
remain there and attract the flies of the neighborhood until they are sold. 

Is it any wonder then that some housewives say: 'T was going to get 
some strawberries at Jones', but they looked so mushy I thought I had 
better wait.” 

The only signs around will be home made and beneath the fly specks 
can often be seen a poorly constructed legend stating “Fresh Maple 
Syrup,” “Cider Vinegar,” or “Repairing neatly done.” 

The windows of these stores are usually small, it is true, and they are 
often merely a house window, turned into a store window. But no matter 
how small or how high from the ground, some attempt at dressing should 
be made. A small platform or ledge sho-uld be built if there is not one 
there already. Around this there should be a curtain about two feet from 
the bottom of the window or platform, and extending around the sides 
and back. This will make a window in which a display may be made. 
This display should be changed and dusted often so that a variety of 
goods may be shown. 

Besides the methods mentioned in which every dealer may obtain 
publicity there are many others. The important thing is to create a good 
impression. The stock must look clean. It must look as though it was 
valued by the proprietor. Then he should use every precaution in giving 
satisfaction to his patrons. He must create the impression that he under- 
stands his business from A to Z, and as far beyond that as possible. He 
must be acquainted with all the newest creations in his line of business. 
He* must keep posted on prices and styles. These facts he can obtain 
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from his trade paper, which should prove even more valuable to him 
than to the larger storekeepers. In cities, where there are wholesalers, 
he might create a good business in *Haking orders.” He can take orders 
for lines not kept in stock and obtain them from the wholesalers in the 
city the same day as ordered. For that reason he should become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the stocks carried at the various wholesale 
depots. 

In these modern days there is no excuse for any merchant to say 
he cannot advertise. He can, if he wants to very badly, and get good 
returns from his advertising, too. He must, however, study out his 
situation very carefully and follow out lines that have proven successful 
with others. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

AN advertising CAMPAIGN 

I T is too late in the day to argue the necessity of advertising, that point 
is generally conceded by all merchants. The question that usually 
rises is, “How shall I advertise so as to get the best results?” 

Yet, even now, with almost every merchant doing some advertising 
of some kind, the value of advertising is scarcely realized. Merchants 
follow this year the same plans of last year. These plans were never 
laid out, but happened. The same plans were used ten years ago- as now. 
They are merely running around in a circle, coming at the end of the 
year to where they were at the beginning. 

This chapter on the advertising campaign is written for shoe 
merchants, but is very general in character. Any merchant will profit by 
a close perusal of it. 

In writing of advertising campaigns, it is not our design to lay down 
any hard and fast rules. It is useless to do so, for plans that will suit 
one merchant’s business will not be adaptable to the business of his 
neighbor. This applies only to details, for the general outlines of most 
advertising campaigns are the same. 

There are many merchants who do their advertising in a very 
peculiar way. They do it by fits and starts, as they feel optimistic, or 
blue. If trade takes a bad turn they close up like clams, and cut pff all 
their expenditures on newspaper space and other methods of making 
their business better known. All this, when you consider the question 
very closely, is decidedly foolish. When trade falls off, then the stimu- 
lant should be applied most regularly and persistently. Then the merchant 
must put on his thinking cap and proceed to find means of forcing 
business. 
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The successful men of today do not sit down and wait for business 
to come to them. They go out after it in a hundred ways. Advertising 
is the merchant’s life-preserver, it keeps him afloat at all times. 

There are many merchants, too, who go at their advertising in a 
haphazard manner. They have a certain amount of space in their local 
paper or papers. For a few weeks they will strive to make up good copy 
to fill this space, and then leave it alone for weeks. 

They will drop into eveiy scheme that comes along and then turn 
down everything, the good with the bad. They have no plans, no settled 
policy. 

The sensible merchant looks upon the newspaper as the intennediaiT 
between himself and the community and acts accordingly. He sets apart 
a certain sum at the beginning of the year for advertising, just as he 
would hire a necessai-y clerk, and then, in a practical, thoughtful, pains- 
taking way, he endeavors tO’ secure the very best amount of usefulness 
from the amount expended. 

The great question, then, is how much or how little to spend. In the 
average retail business in a country town about one per cent, of the turn- 
over for the year should bring good results. In the larger towns and 
smaller cities the per cent, must be doubled to bring anything like the 
same returns. In some of the larger cities the rate must even be higher. 
Circumstances surrounding a town or city have a great deal to do with 
the cost of advertising, but usually where it is necessary,, to spend from 
two to three per cent, or more the returns are multiplied. The territory 
is larger and it requires more papers to cover it, but in return there are 
more people who are advertisecl to and who are prospective customers. 

A man must to a large extent think out for himself the question, of 
the most desirable channels through which to distribute his advertising. 
He should do this without prejudice or favor. Prejudice and favor are 
rocks upon which many merchants wreck their advertising ships. Try 
to avoicl that by all means. 

There are some who pin their faith to the newspapers and use them 
exclusively. For this plan it might be argued that the best advertisers 
and those who seem to have reduced publicity practically to- a science are 
to be found users of newspaper space. The newspaper reaches the home 
circle and is perused by old and young, male and female, both the reading 
and the advertising columns being read thoroughly. But even the news- 
paper fails if it happens to be a '*jim-crow” sheet that smells of cobwebs 
and blue mold. In this case the argument fails and even the despised 
dodger takes precedence. 

A good newspaper with standing and influence in a community may 
be relied upon as the very best medium of communication between the 
retailer and the public. We would not urge the daily and weekly paper 
to the exclusion of other classes of publicity, not even side schemes of a 
legitimate and enterprising character, but the newspaper should be first 
and foremost. As supplementary advertising other mediums should be 
used as circumstances and conditions dictate. 
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Advertising plans should be laid out at least a season in advance. 
There are many reasons for this, chief of which is the fact that a certain 
line of action having been mapped out, everything will be made to fit 
more closely to those plans. For instance, a merchant contemplates 
holding a tremendous clearing sale in July. A manufacturer offers him a 
lot of goods at a reduced price in May. He does not require these goods 
at the time, but seeing the possibilities of making more business and a 
bigger reputation by having them for his sale, he purchases them. If he 
had been undecided as to whether he would hold such a sale or not he 
would have turned the offer down and his competitor, perhaps snap it up. 

Let us look at the principal events in the business year. They are : 

January — Clearance sales. 

March-April — Spring and Easter. 

June — ^Vacation and summer. 

July — Fourth of July sale. 

August — Clearance sales and school opening. 

September — Labor Day and workingmen's shoes. 

November — Thanksgiving sale. 

December — Holiday sales. 

These events almost every shoe merchant looks forward to and 
prepares for by purchasing goods that are suitable for these various 
seasons. If he did not he would soon be driven from business by his 
more enterprising and thoughtful competitor. 

If he buys his gqods to meet the requirements of these events, why 
should he not at the same time study out ways and means for getting rid 
of those goods to advantage? It seems foolish to think that he will wait 
until the last moment to decide upon just how much advertising he will 
do to make a season’s business. But that is just what thousands of 
merchants are doing. They intend to advertise all right, but they could 
not tell you any detail of that advertising beforehand. i 

Shoe merchants have two distinct seasons. Spring and Fall, and buy 
goods accordingly. The advertising plans for either season would be 
along similar lines, the details varying to suit the occasion. As an 
example, let us set forth a fall campaign that might be used by any 
medium-sized store. In the first place though, let us urge that a good- 
sized note-book be carried in the pocket by the merchant, into which 
eveiy good idea for, carrying out his fall plans should be written. 

Of course he uses newspapers. He has his daily paper. Into this 
he goes at least three times a week, or in other words, every other day. 
He then has three or four weeklies that circulate largely among 'a sub- 
m-ban population that are within reaching distance of the store. He may 
use small spaces in the daily if the price of advertising space is high, but 
he will have no trouble in securing good-sized spaces in the weekjies at 
from $50 $75 ycRf. Ndw he knows he is going to use these 

mediums— perhaps he uses them all the year round — he will have to write 
from five to seven new advertisements' every week unless he wants some 
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of tlicnii duplicated, and a good advertiser hardly ever allows that. The 
question arises, then, why should he not write up some of his advertise- 
ments ahead of time? Excellent ideas come to him and he says, ‘^Now, 
that s good.^ I must remember that,’’ and then forgets it. Put it down 
on paper if it’s worth saving. 

Booklets are looked upon as the very best of supplementary adver- 
tising. So we will have a booklet in this campaign. It may be that one 
of the manufacturers from whom he buys his goods will provide this, 
many of them do ; often when they do not provide the booklets they do 
provide suitable cuts. These should be obtained as early as possible so 
that they can be carefully selected for the booklet. In this booklet the 
retailer should not only have a half dozen of one make of shoes illus- 
trated, described and priced, but he should have representative lines from 
eveiy department. Infants’ shoes and comfort shoes and slippers should 
have a place in this booklet as well as the finest lines of men’s and 
women’s shoes. 

The quantity of booklets he will use should be carefully computed. 
Too many of them means waste, and too few means loss of business. 
These booklets are to be sent by mail to every name on his mailing list. 
If he has no mailing list he should set out at once and commence com- 
piling one. Upon the value of this list depends the value of his adver- 
tising by mail. 

Beside this booklet it would be well for the merchant to have a small 
folder illustrating and pricing the rubber footwear he intends handling, 
It should not be hard to obtain cuts of the most prominent lines from the 
jobber, or the manufacturer, of the lines he handles.* If this cannot be 
done he can have cuts made from those appearing in their price-lists at 
small cost. These may be mailed with the booklet or separately. There 
should also be a goodly number of these used as package inserts. This 
folder should bring him much more rubber trade than he can obtain by 
occasional advertisements in the newspapers. 

Beside this booklet and folder he may see fit to use a series of 
mailing cards or circulars. These are of special value, when a good 
mailing list is at hand. 

One of these circulars might be on the topid of school shoes and 
shduld be mailed in the latter part of August to all heads of families. 

Another of these circulars might be on the topic of dress shoes and 
should be sent to all the younger men and women on the list. 

The number of these circularsMor mailing cards should be decided 
upon and the particular lines they are to advertise should also- be settled 
' upon. The merchant should never try to advertise more than one class 
of shoes in any one circular. These ought to be very specific. 

Then, perhaps, he uses novelties or souvenirs. , If he does he should 
look over the market and pick out his novelty and order it for delivery 
at a certain date. He; should not )vait until some smooth-tongued solicitor 
or canvasser comes along and hypnotizes him into believing that some 
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trifling thing is a great business bringer. These novelties should be 
chosen after mature deliberation and not in a hurry. 

The method of distributing the souvenirs should also be decided 
upon and plans laid out for the accomplishment of that detail 

From this plan it can be seen what we mean by planning ahead. It 
is not expected that this plan will meet the approval of every merchant, 
nor should it. As often stated, the circumstances or situation of every 
business varies. In some localities novelties and premiums have been 
done to death. In such a case it is better for the merchant to let them 
alone and advertise freely that he does not give these trifling articles 
away, but puts their cost into his goods, thereby enabling him to give 
better value. 

A very good idea for every merchant who is looking for the best 
mediums of advertising at a moderate cost, would be to try out different 
plans for sevet'al seasons, and note the results from each. A comparison 
of these results if compiled without prejudice would be very valuable to 
him in making up future plans. 

By all means start out each year, or each season, with a certain 
amount of money set aside for advertising purposes. Make this appro- 
priation ample enough to carry out a plan that will do you justice. Then 
try and keep your plans within the limit of this sum. 

It is not wise, however, to lay down a plan and follow it in spite of 
everything. Certain things may crop up that were unlooked for, necessi- 
tating a change. When this is the case, make the change. Therefore, 
beside being a set plan it should also be elastic. The merchant who 
follows plans and precedents too closely is usually known as conservative, 
and he may also be known as unprogressive. 


CHAPTER XCIL 

WHAT SHAEE A BUSINESS MAN READ 

T here are few men in business today who do not read at least one 
trade journal — some read many. The successful business merchant 
is helped by I'eading his trade journal as much as by any other 
thing he does. Trade journals today are mostly of the progressive order. 
They ate not filled with puffs of their advertisers' wares. The personal 
and obituary columns are almost a thing of the past. 

In place of these we have articles written by successful men. Articles 
telling largely what they have found out by hard labor, constant thought, 
and many years of experience. These ideas are so valuable that it is 
surprising there are not more of them preserved in book form. 

The lawyer^ the doctor, and the preacher are constant readers. 
Why? They must keep up to date in their knowledge of the advances 
made in their profession. If one doctor makes a discovery he tells all 
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the rest of theni what the natiu*e of the discovery is through the mediuin 
of the medical journal. In this way a doctor in California may effect a 
similar cure to the doctor in Maine. So it is with the trade journals 
printed for the merchant. A business plan is tried in New York City 
and found to work out successfully. This merchant does not keep his 
plan a secret. No, he fears no man. He gives it up for the benefit of 
other meixhants all over the country. Men situated in a hundred places 
may read of the plan and conclude it is just what they require to make 
their business successful. They have searched in vain for just such a 
plan, but were unsuccessful in finding it until it was given light by him 
who first found it. 

The merchant's problems are much the same in one town or city as 
they are in another. Plans that are successful in one place are likely to 
be successful in another. Plans that fail in one city are as likely to fail 
in another. The chronicle of these plans is a veritable chronicle of the 
progress of events in the business world. Unless we had the trade journal 
we would be groping in the dark half of the time. 

'‘Every man to his trade," is an old saying and it has largely been 
^'every merchant to his own trade journal." That is, the shoe merchant 
takes a shoe trade journal, a dry goods merchant takes a dry goods trade 
journal, etc. This is as it should be as far as it goes. But does it go far 
enough? Should not the shoe merchant take a dry goods trade journal 
once in a while and find out what is being done by his brother merchants 
in other lines? The shoe men of the country do not discover all the good 
things for merchants by any means. Merchants in other lines are experi- 
menting all the time and discovering newer methods of doing things that 
are as valuable to the shoe merchant as they are to- themselves. 

In the matter of a selection of a trade- journal we would advise that 
sample copies be secured. In most cases these are sent out free upon 
request. The merchant should show his interest by writing his request 
upon his business stationery, as post cards are frequently used by mere 
curiosity seekers. After a caixful reading of the sample copies a selection 
can be made of those that are most likely to be of benefit. 

It is a good thing to change around a bit and take at least one new 
journal every year even if an old one has to be dropped. New ideas may 
then be secured as no two papers wdll be edited along identical lines. 

Then there are journals that are specializing. Take advertising for 
one thing. There are a number of advertising journals published in the 
United States. These journals are merely trade journals advanced a 
stage into specialization. Some go even further and specialize upon some 
class of advertising. One is the champion of the retailer, another of the 
general advertiser. Yet another will advocate the exclusive use of news- 
papers, while another will deny altogether that newspapers are of any 
value unless the magazines are used. Much discussion brings out many 
truths that would othemise be overlooked, and in the end the lyierchant 
and the advertiser subscribing for these journals reap the profits. 

Window dressing and interior decorations demand another special- 
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ized paper and the information there given and the illustrations shown 
are very valuable to the retail merchant. 

What shall a business man read? He should read everything that 
can be of value to him. Everything helpful to his business. He must 
read his daily paper. The news of the world ’at large must be glanced 
over and absorbed. This is necessary if the merchant wishes tO' broaden 
his mind. His daily communication with his associates and customers 
would be dry and ineffectual unless he could prove himself as well posted 
as they upon current events. 

He may read some for pleasure but he should read much for profit. 
He should read intelligently. In the end it really comes down to the 
matter of how much benefit he derives from his reading and not how 
much reading he does. 

The merchant who reads too much in the classics of literature and 
too little in the trade journal is just as apt to become dissatisfied with his 
life as the silly woman who reads too many cheap and trashy novels to 
remain normal in matters of every-day life. Too much of anything in 
this world is baneful in Its effects. Too much money will ruin some men. 
Too much power is harmful for another class, and so on. 

We are giving a short list of books and advertising journals. These 
lists are given merely as an aid to the advertiser and merchant. It is not 
as complete as the author would like to have had it, but as complete as he 
could make it with the time at his disposal. 

The advertising journals do not usually send out many sample copies 
as they are sometimes very elaborately printed and too costly to be given 
away. The cost of sample copies of the whole lot would be but little and 
will be worth much more to the advertiser than they cost. 

List of Advertising and Business Magazines 

Advertising and Seueing, 71 W. Twenty-third St., New York 
City. Monthly ; $2.00 per annum ; 20 cents per copy. 

Advertising Wored, Columbus, O, Monthly; 35 cents per annum. 
Sample copies free. (The publishers advise that ^an advance in price is 
contemplated.) 

American Printer, 25 City Hall Place, New Yoi^k, N. Y. $3.00 
per annum ; 30 cents per copy. 

Fame, New York, N. Y. ]\fonthly; $1.00 per annum/ 

Ineand Printer, Chicago, 111 . Monthly; $3.00 per annum; 
single copies 30 cents. 

Judicious Advertising, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111 . $1.00 
per apnum ; single copies 10 cents. 

Letters, Chicago, 111 . 

^ ^ ^ 

Adtfertising World, Columbus, Ohio, will receive subscriptions to all 
the American publications listed here, 
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La Publicite Moderne, 32 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 
Monthly; 5 francs per annum. Revue Mensuelle. Printed in French. 

Maid Order Journae, The, Chicago, 111 . Monthly; $1.00 per 
annum; single copies 10 cents. 

Merchants’ Record and Show Window, Chicago, 111. $2.00 

per annum. 

Mertz’ Magazine, Los Angeles, Cal. Monthly; $1.00 per annum. 

Noveety News, The, Chicago, 111. Monthly; $2.00 per annum; 
single copies 20 cents. 

Printers’ Ink, New York, N. Y. $2.00 per annum; single copies 
5 cents. 

Progressive Advertising and Outdoor Pubeicity, 120 Chan- 
cery Lane, London, W. C., England. Monthly ; 6s. 6d. per annum. 

PuBLiciTE-PuBEiciTY, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Monthly ; $2.00 
per annum. French-English in parallel columns. 

Ret.^il Equipment, Scranton, Pa. $2.00 per annum; single 
copies 25 cents. 


Books on Advertising 

About Advertising and Printing. — Nathl C. Fowler, Jr., 1889; 
L. Barta & Co., Boston. 

Ads and Sales. — Herbert Newton Casson, 1911. 167 pages; 

$2.00. 

Advertise How? When? Where? — William Smith, 1863. 
Routledge, Warne & Routledge, London. 

Advertiser’s Cyclopedia of Selling Phrases. — William Bor- 
sodi. New York; $15.00. 

Advertiser’s Handbook. — Intemational Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa. 

Advertising. — Howard Bridgewater, London; 50c. 

Advertising. — Edward T. Page, 1903. Publicity Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Advertising. — ^John O. Powers; 25 cents. 

Advertising and Other Addresses. — Francis Bacon James. 
Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati. 

Advertising Catch Phrases. — ^The Advertising World, Colum- 
bus, O. 80 pages ; 50c. 

Note— Same of the books in this and the following lists are hard to get.' Some 
are , out of print.' The Advertising World, Colutnibus, Ohio, will gladly secure all 
available information for any reader concerning any book listed. The book department 
of The Advertising World has, or can secure, most of the modern books at the prices 
quoted. Add postage at rate of 10 per cent of price of book. 
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Advertising PhrXsES. — William Henry Baker, 1901. Cahn, 
Wampold & Co., Chicago. 

Altruism in Advertising. — Lord and Thomas. 

Analytical ADyERTisiNG.— W. A. Shryer, 1912 ; Detroit. lanio. ; 
$3.00. 

Art and Literature oe Business, The — 1902. 6 vols.. Bates 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Art and Science oe Advertising, The — George French, 1909. 
Boston. 8vo., 291 pages. 

Art oe Advertising, The — ^William Stead, Jr., 1899. T. B. 
Browne, Ltd., London. 

Bakery and Coneectionery Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. 
Borsodi, 1909. New York. 8vo., 128 pages; $2.00. 

Banking Publicity. — Francis R. Morrison, 1904. 164 pages. 

Moody Pub. Co., New York; $1.00. 

Building and Advertising a Printing Business. — Herbert H. 
Stalker. $1.00. 

Building Business. — Nath’l C. Fowler, Jr., 1893. Trade Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Business oe Advertising, The — Clarence Moran, 1905. i2mo. 
191 pages. Methuen & Co., London; $1.00. 

Educational Training Course. — Salesmanship, advertising, etc., 
1912. The A. L. Evans Co., Inc., Boston; $2.00. 

Eefective Magazine Advertising. — Francis Bellamy. 

Financial Advertising. — E. St. Elmo Lewis, 1908. 992 pages. 
Indianapolis; $5.00. 

Footwear Advertising, — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 1909. 8vo., 
128 pages. New York; $2.00. 

Forty Years an Advertising Agent. — George P. Rowell, 1906. 
'Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., New York. 

Fifty Lessons in Advertising. — (Shoe ads.) Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Boston; $1.00. 

Fowler’s Publicity. — Nath’l C. Fowler, Jr., 1897. Publicity 
Pub. Co., New York. 

Good Advertising. — Charles Austin Bates, 1896. Holmes Pub. 
Co., New York. 

Grocery Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 1909. 8vo., 
128 pages; $2.00. 

Hardware Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 1909. 8vo., 
•128 pages. New York ; $2.00. 

House, Furnishings Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 
1909. 8vo. 128 pages.- New Yoik; $2.00. 
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How TO Advertise Advertising. — Sherman & Bryon, Inc., 79 
Fifth Ave., New York-; $1.00. 

How TO Advertise a Retail Store. — A. E. Edgar. Revised Edi- 
tion. 582 pages, The Advertising World, Columbus, O. $3.50. 

How TO Advertise Real Estate. — John Richardson. $1.00. 
How TO Make Advertising Pay. — Seymour Eaton. 

Imagination in Business. — L. F. Deland. 

Jewelry Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 1909. 8vo., 
128 pages. New York; $2.00. 

Judicious Bank Advertising. — A. M. Ingraham; 50c. 

Law oe Advertising and Sales, The — Clowry Chapman, 1908. 
dowry Chapman, Denver. 

Mahin’’s Advertising Data Book. — ^John Lee Mahin. $2.00. 
Mahin's Lectures on Advertising. — John Lee Mahin $1.00. 
Men's Wear Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 1909. 
8vo. : 128 pages. New York; $2.00. 

Modern Advertising. — E. C. Calkins and R. Holden, 1905. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; $1.50. 

Photography in Advertising. — ^J. H. Adams. 

Practical Advertiser; With Cyclopedia of Arts. — G. H. 
Rowell; $5.00. 

Practical Publicity. — T. A. De Weese, 1906. 244 pages, 

Buffalo, N. Y. ; $2.00. 

Practical Publicity. — Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., 1895. Publicity 
Pub. Co., New York. 

Principles of Advertising. — 1910, i2mo., 67 pages. Madison, 
Wis. ; $1.00. 

Principles of Advertising Arrangement. — Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, 1912. New York. 

Psychology oe Advertising. — Walter Dill Scott; $2.00. 

Pushing Your Business. — (For Bankers, Real Estate Dealers, 
etc.) — ^T. D. MacGregor, 180 pages. New York; $1.00. 

Relative Merit op Advertisements, The — E dward K. Strong, 
Jr., Ph. D., 1911. Large 8vo., 81 pages; Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 

Retail Advertising Complete. — Frank Farrington, 1910. 
121110., 266 pages, Chicago; $i.(X). 

Retail Advertising eor Druggists and Stationers. — Frank 
Farrington. i2mo., 244 pages. Baker 6c Taylor Co., New York; $1.00. 

Retail Advertising Simplified.— 1905. Publishers Advertising 
Bureau, Galesburg, 111 .; Paper, $1.00. 

Sales Plans.— Thomas A. Bird, 1906. 8vo., 282 pages, Chicago; 
$2.50. 
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Science oe Advertising, The — N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Science oe Advertising. — Edwin and Thomas Balmer; 50c. 
Sermons on Advertising. — Seymour Eaton. 

Speciaety Advertising. — Henry S. Bunting, The Novelty News, 
Chicago. 

Street Fair Manual. — ^$1.25. 

SuccEssEuL Advertising: How to Accomplish It. — ^J. Angus 
MacDonald, 1902. 8vo., 400 pages, Philadelphia; $2.00. 

SuccEssEuL Distributor, The — ^W. H. Steinbrenner, 1900. Cin- 
cinnati. 

Theory oe Advertising, The — ^Walter Dill Scott ; $2.00. 

Theory and Practice oe Advertising. — G. W. Wagenseller; 
$1.00. 

Tobacconist Advertising. — Compiled by Wm. Borsodi, 1909. 
8vo., 128 pages. New York; $2.00. 

1000 Ways and Schemes to Attract Business. — I. P. Fox and 
B. A. Forbes; Paper, $1.00. 

2000 Points for Financial Advertising. — T. D. McGregor, 
1912. i2m!o., 137 pages, New York; $1.50. 

3671 Advertising Catch Phrases and Ideas. — 80 pages, The 
Advertising World, Columbus, O. ; 50c. 

Books on Mail Orders, Letters, Etc.* 

Business Correspondence Library. — 3 vols., 672 pages, Chicago. 
How TO Write a Business Letter. — Charles R. Wiers, 631 Dela- 
van Ave., Buffalo; $1.00. ' 

How TO Write Letters That Win. — System Co., Chicago. 
Letters That Land Orders. — ^John Horace Lytle, 1 1 1 Fort St., 
Detroit; $1.00. 

Principles oe the Mail Order Business. — Arthur E. Swett; 
$1.00. 

Secrets oe the Mail Order Trade. — Samuel Sawyer, 1900. 
Sawyer Pub. Co., New York. 

Secrets oe the Mail Order TRADE.---Geprge F. Terry. 180 
pages; $1.00. 


Books on Posters.* , 

A Book oe the Poster. — U. S. Rogers, 1901. Greening & Co., 
Ltd.j London. 


Modern Poster, The.— 1895, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
* Set note on page 553 . 
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Picture Posters. — Charles Hiatt, 1895. Geo. Bell & Sons, Lon- • 

don. 

Poster Advertising. — 120 pages, 32 illustrations in 6 colors, 
8^4x11 ; $3.00. 

Posters in Miniature. — Edited by Percival Pollard, 1896. R. 
H. Russell, New York. 

Reign of the Poster, The — Chas. Knowles Bolton, 1895. W. 
B. Jones, Boston. 

Books of Historical Value to Advertisers. 

A History of Advertising From the Earliest Times. — Henry 
Sampson, 1874. Chatto & Windus, London. 

History of Signboards Prom the Earliest Times. — Jacob Lar- 
wood and John Camden Holten, 1866. London. 

London Signs and Inscriptions. — Philip Norman, P. S. A., 1893. 
Elliot Stock, London. 

Old London Street Cries and the Cries of Today. — ^Andrew 
W. Truer, 1885. London. 

Books on Printing, Etc.* 

American Manual of Typography. — A. P. Machay, George 
Prench, and others, 1905. Oswald Pub. Co., New York. 

Bill Heads. — Specimens of Bill Heads. The Inland Printer Co., 
Chicago, 111 . ; 25c. 

Color Printing and Color Printers. — R. M. Burch. 
Concerning Type. — ^A. S. Cornell; 50c. 

Correct Composition. — ^Theodore Low DeVinne, A. M. 

Cost of Printing. — P. W. Baltes. 74 pages; $1.50. 

Cover and Title Pages. — Specimen Book ; 750. 

Design and Color in Printing. — P. J. Tresise. 83 pages; paper, 
$1.00. 

Envelope Corner Cards. — Specimen Book; 25c. 

Golden Age of Engraving, The — Frederick Kepple. 

Grammar of I^ithography. — W. D. Richmond. 254 pages; 
$2.10. 

• Handbook of Lithography. — ^David Gumming. 243 pages; 
$2.10. 

How TO Make Money in the Printing Business. — Paul Nathan. 
375 pages; $3.00. 


* See note on page 553. 
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Letter Heads. — S pecimen Book; 50c. 

Practicae Printer, The — H. G. Bishop. 200 pages; $1.00. 
Printing. — Charles Thomas Jacobi. 420 pages; $2.60. 

Printing and Writing Materiaes. — 223 pages, Ills.; Cloth, 
$1,60. 

Printing in Reeation to Graphic Arts. — George French. 118 
pages; $3.50. 

Professionae Cards and Tickets. — Specimen Book; 25c. 
Programs and Menus. — Specimen Book ; 50c. 

TiteE-Pages. — Theodore Low DeVinne, A. M. 485 pages; $2.10. 
Vest Pocket Manuae of Printing. — Price, 50c. 

Books on Engeish, Punctuation, Etc.* 

Art of Writing Engeish, The — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A.; 
$1.60. 

Common-Sense Word Book. — 50c. 

Composition. — Sherwin Cody; ysc. 

Compounding of Engeish Words. — J. Horace Teall; $1.25. 
Correct Engeish: How to Use It. — Josephine T. Baker; $1.00. 
Desk Book of Errors in Engeish, A — Frank H. Vizetelly; 750. 
Engeish Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions. — ^James C. 
Femald; $1.50. 

Handbook of Punctuation. — M. T. Bigelow ; 50c. 

Mistakes in Writing Engeish. — M. T. Bigelow; soc. 

On the Study of Words. — R. C. French. 

Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer. — Frank H. 
Vizetelly; 75c. 

Proofreading and Punctuation. — ^Adele Millicient Smith. 175 
pages: $1.10. 

Punctuation. — F. Horace Teall. 193 pages; $1.10. 
Punctuation and Capitaeization. — Charles H. Cochrane; soc. 
WipsoN’s Treatise on Punctuation. — ^John Wilson. 334 pages; 
$1.10. 

Write It Right; Beackeist of Literary Fauets. — Ambrose 
Bierce ; 50c. 

Writing for the Press. — Robert Luce; $1.00. 

100,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. — Samuel Fallows, A. M., 
M. D. ; $1.00: 


* note on page 553. 
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Books on Show Windows^ Etc.* 

Art and Science oe Window Dressing. — S. W. Roth, 1907. 

Art of Decorating Show Windows and Interiors, The — ^400 

pages, 600 Ills.; Chicago; $3.50. 

Art op Window Dressing for Grocers, The — Alfred G. Bauer, 

1902. Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago. 

Color Value. — $1.00. 

Decorative Periods, The — : 3io pages, Illustrated; $3.00. 
Drapery, Interior Decorations and Architecture. — 245 Illus- 
trations; $2.00. 

Hardware Window Dressing. — 256 pages, 200 Ills.; $2.50. 

How TO Dress a Shoe Store Window. — 224 pages, 100 Ills. ; 
$1.25. 

Human Figure, The — ^T. H. Vanderpoel. 200 pages; $2.00. 
Koester System of Draping, The — A. A. Koester, 1906; $3.00. 
Mercantile Decoration. — International Textbook Co., 4 vols., 

1903, Scranton, Pa. 

Upholstery and Drapery Guide. — 222 pages; $2.00. 

Window Dressing. — ^John J. Daly, 1899. New York. 

Window Dressing From A to Z. — ^A. V. Fraser, 1901. Chicago. 
Window Trimming for Men-’s Wear Trade. — 600 Ills.; $1.25. 
Your Home and Its Decoration. — $2.15. 

100 Good Men's Wear Displays. — $1.00. 

Books on Card Writing, Etc.* 

Ad-Writer's Compendium, The — Charles A. Slump and J. S. 
Wilson, 1900. Ashtabula, O. 

Air-Brush Lettering and Design. — 50 pages; $1.00. 
.Alphabets: A Haneook of Lettering. — Edward F. Strange. 
294 pages ; $1.60. 

.Alphabets Old and New. — Lewis F. Day. 219 Ills.; $1.35. 

Art of Show Card Writing, The — 209 pages, 256 Ilk ; $2.50. 
Art of Sign Painting, The — Atkinson. 332 pages. Ills. ; $3.00. 
Card Writer's Chart. — $1.50. 

Compendium of Automatic Pen Lettering. — $1.00. 

Faust’s Complete Card Writer. — 112 pages, 200 Engravings. 
Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75. 

Henderson's Sign Painter. — J. G. Ohnimas, 1906. Newark, 
New Jersey. 


^ See note on page '553. 
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c "P A T’NT^T'fjp - ^Tntcrn£Ltion3.1 Textbook Co. 5 

Lettering and Sign Painting, imeru^t 

mwNO FO. SCH00 I,S AND CondSOES, Erc.-Frank Steely. 
■’“T^TO^and ta«NXN=.-FraDk Chouteau Brown. 3X4 pages. 
Momun Show Caxu, LxtTlxtxuNG, Etc-Wux. A. Tlxompsoa X44 

oaees- iqo6; Pontiac, Mich.; ^i.oo. 

^ MoLy-Making By Ad-Writing.— L. de Castarede, 1905- 

Show Card Writing.— I nternational Textbook Co., 1902, Scran- 
Sgn and Show Card WRiTiNG.-Chas. F. Butterworth, 1899- 
*^^'^S^GNisT^s Modern Book oe Alphabets, The— 208 pages, 100 
‘^'''liGN Xter and Glass Embosser, The-W. and W. G. Suther- 
^^"""^’siS^WMTmrrND Glass EMBOSSiNG.-James Collingham, 1900. 
Philadelphi^^D Drawing and Lettering Book.— P eter 

Idarius. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75- . . 

Strong's Book oe Designs.— 300 designs, 200 m color, leatherette 

binding 5 $5**^^* 

FiEty Lessons on Show Card Writing. ^$; 2 .oo. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 

HEADLINES AND CATCH PHEaSES 


Note — The pages of phrases shown here are taken from “3671 Advertising Catch 
Phrases,” a booklet 'in convenient form for daily use. published by The Advertising 
World, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pit for any foot. 

Fit fitter of the fittest. 

Low shoes at low prices. 

Famous footwear fitters. 

Foot fitters for families. 

Fancy footwear favorites. 

Feature — ^finely fitted feet. 

Soft shoes for tender feet. 

Heavy sole shoes — wearers. 

It is a feat to fit your feet. 

Shoe sense for sensible men. 

Furnishers of finest footwear. 

Marry your feet to bur shoes. 

Good shoes at cheap shoe prices. 

Choose our shoes for severe use. 

Serviceable shoes for delicate feet 

Calf lined-— double sole to the heel. 

Beware of shoes where wear is not. 

Shoes this style— the road to health. 

Easy walkingr is as necessary as sleep. 

For your feet’s sake lend us your ears. 

Good shoes and low prices for everj’’ 
one. 

Shoes that we sell are the kind to 
wear. 

Dainty shoes for little girls and 
misses. 

A shoe that fits the foot and feasts 
the eye. 

At last — perfection and comfort for 
the feet. 

Only shoe made which conforms with 
the foot. 

Nothing shoddy in heel, sole, leather 
or lining. 

Sam© style and snap as some high 
priced shoes. 

Strong reinforcements of style, grace 
and foot-ease. 

Isn’t it time to give thought to your 
winter shoes? 

A happy combination of style, grace 
and foot-ease. 

Shoe prices with quality that compel 
your attention. 

An advantage over any other lady’s 
shoe now made. 

, “Familiar shoe store — ^wliere honest 
values are sold.” 

Our footwear will outwear footwear 
bought elsewhere. 

Storm rubbers — the cheapest cough 
remedy you can buy. 

It harrows one’s soul to have one's 
sol© wear out so soon. 

One incident that explains the policy 
of our shoe department. 

Cheaper to buy shoes at this sale than 
to pay doctor bills. 

Looks like a $4.00 shoe; but $2.00 
takes thbm while they last, 

A lady wants elegance, symmetry and 
comfort in her summer shoes. 


These please. 

These beckon to you. 

There’s nothing better. 

, There's nO' time like now. 

The result of superiority. 

The one you’ll appreciate. 

The saving is easy to see. 

The skyrocket of bargains. 

These are anti-trust prices. 

The one good thing for you. 

There’s only one that’s best. 

These win where others fail. 

There is no guess work here. • 

The “open door” to excellence. 

'The slickest wheel that whirls. 

These have the air of elegance. 

These goods make you thankful. 

The only skimping is in the price. 

There is nO' substitute for quality. 

The same story — always interesting. 

The same goods with a better price. . 

These please those who want the best. 

There’s nothing better than this brand. 

There’s no more when these are gone. 

The rivulet of bargains flows steadily 
on. 

These are about the newest things in 
town. 

The right goods because the store is 
right. 

These goods make the prices look 
small. 

These are times when we look for 
dimes. 

These are all right or they wouldn’t 
be here. 

These and others too numerous to 
mention. , 

These put all our past offerings in 
the shade. 

The prices are shockingly low, quality 
considered. 

These Christmas goods make you feel 
like giving. 

There’s no best in town if it’s not 
found here. 

There’s always a reason — thiugs dqn’t 
dust happen. 

There’s no place like home — ^this place 
is the nearest. 

The severest critics can find no fault 
with our work. 

These bargains give pro-fit to both 
buyer and seller. 

The name makes an impression— the 
goods sustain it. 

There is nothing of the “spider and 
the fly” in the prices we make. 

There’s no money in politics save for 
the few, but in our great bargains 
there’s money for you. 
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The kind that fit. 

The kind yon want. 

The hit of the season. 

The fashionable shades. 

The home of low prices. 

The latest and greatest 
The key to the situation. 

The goods tell the story. 

The might of right price. 

The milk in the co-coannt. 

The never-eomplain goods. 

The little things count most. 

The goods create the demand. 

Tne leading home of thousands. 

The highway of great bargains. 

The milk of the bargain cocoanut. 
There are imitations, but no rivals. 
There are many here at your price. 

The key tO' wealth is right buying. 

The gospel of truth and low prices 
The most value for the least money. 
The goods you. want at wanted prices. 
The goods and prices have done most. 
The more you spend, the more you 
save. 

There are better goods but not at this 
price. 

The increased cost means increased 
worth. 

The goodness of our goods brings re- 
orders. 

The home of new ideas and honest 
values. 

The human race is but a contest for 
dollars. 

Tlie loss is little, but the bargains are 
big. 

There are other good ones, but not at 
this price. 

The luxury of the best at the cost of 
the cheapest. 

The maximum of value for the mini- 
mum of cost. 

The last from the old season— the best 
from the new. 

The latchstring of welcome hangs out 
to one and all. 

The greatest luxury a gentleman can 
enjoy is comfort. 

The last days of the ye^-r and what 
we have to offer. 

The march of progress finds u.s keep- 
ing time as usual. 

The new customers we surprise — the 
old ones we ^delight. 

There is a point where cheapness 
cease® to be economy. 

There is pleasure in catering to your 
most exacting wants'. 

The meeting place of good quality and 
low prices is (Blank^s). 

The margin of profit is so small that 
it doesn’t touch the value. 

The intelligent shopper prefers to buy 
at (Blank’s). There’s a reason. 

The more exacting the fashion the 
more certain you are to- find it here. 

The hope of the rich, the joy of the 
middle classes*, a blessing to the poor. 

The kerry dance was not in it with 
the dance of the boys and girls over 
this sale. 

The north wind’s icy kis.s is cold and 

cruel, but our will soon dissipate 

Its chilling touch. 

The latchstring is out, and there’s 
nobody to tease you to buy — no toll- 
gates o*f any kind. 

The inseparable relations between this 
store and the public is held intact by 
that mystic word, ^‘eopfidence,” 

The marvel that marks the passing 
year is the constant crowds which are 
always found at our counters. 


Good clear through. 

GcKKis we guarantee. 

Goods it pays to buy. 

Good wearing quality. 

Governed by goodne>ss. 

Goods that never Vary. 

Good good© at all prices. 

Go'od* work is our success. 

Good news of good goods. 

Goods and their guaranty. 

^od enough for any one. 

Goods shown with pleasure. 

Gives most excellent service. 

Goodness that grows on you. 

Good quality insures pleasure. 

Giant values at dwarf prices. - 
Gift giving and how we help. 

Good gods at damaged* prices. 

Good things for cold’ weather. 

Good teeth mean good health. 

Good goods at damaged prices. 

Gigantic sale at dwarf prices. 

Goods that solve ‘the problem. 

Goods that show their quality. 
Goodness first-price afterward. 

Goods that tell their own story. 
Gladsome things for Christmas. 

Give us a chance tO' please yO'U. 
Goodness knows* their goo*dness. 

Glad to have you come and look. 

Good wares make quick markets. 
Goo*ds well bought are* half sold. 
Goods that demand your attention. 
Goods that back up our statements. 
Goods as good cost more elsewhere. 
Goo'ds that suit — prices that please. 
Good goods do their own drumming. 
Good, honest, desirable merchandise. 
Giving the most for the least money- 
Goodness kno*ws the goodness shows. 
Goods fO'r the many, not for the few. 
Good goods are a little more expensive. 
Goo*d& backed by reputation and cash- 
Goods ’'mu want at prices you can pay. 
Goods are attractive* — prices irresist- 
ible. 

Goods that speak for themselves^ — see 

Good values. Best styles. Popular 
prices. „ , 

Give us a trial and you will be con- 
vinced. 

Gigantic movement of supreme im- 
poirtaince'. 

Good profits for warm customers on 
hot days. 

Good merchandise is not necessarily 
expensive. 

Good things for those who think of 
goo<d things. 

Good things at less than we can re- 
place them for. 

"Good value” here is more than "bar- 
gains” elsewhere. 

Good things don’t last very long, you 
know — better buy today. 

Good goods — good service* — goo'd price.® 
—"goodness all through.” 

Good .stock makes good soup — good 
stock also holds cu.stom. 

Going away goods that are guaranteed 
to stand the roughest usage. 

Good shopping opportunities crowd one 
another in this ever-busy store. 

Goods like these are hard to get now, 

but we are selling them at — , 

"Good dav.” Has today’s- naper come? 
See what (lplank) ,has to say. 

Good morning, this is our Valentine to 
you: 

Best wishes to you, one and all. 
How could you wish for more? 

A hearty welcome, should you call, 
YoiiTl find at (Blank’.®) store. 
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Here’s help. 

Here’s, proof. 

Here’s richness. 

Help to economy. 

Here’s brightness. 

Here’s the winner. 

Has stood the test. 

It will please you. 

Helps- to happiness. 

Here’s a real treat! 

Here’s a proposition, 

Here’s how we help. 

Here’s the trade event. 

It’s your best chance. 

Here’s the right kind, 
lit works like a charm. 

Health makes fair faces. 

Has forged to the front. 

Here’s littleness of price. 

Have you sampled them? 

Here’s a breath of spring. 

Hands and brains are busy. 

Here’s a plentitude of style. 

Harmony — that is the thing. 

Here’s health to your purse. 

Here’s the key to prosperity. 

Happiness for the housewife. 

Here are some money savers. 

Haven’t you a place for this? 

Here’s business philanthropy. 

Here’s hints for householders. 

Have you a want — we’ll fit it. 

Here’s a savings bank for you. 

Here’s every element of worth. 

Here’s how we save you money. 

Health and pleasure combined. 

It takes sense to make dollars. 

Here’s replenishing opportunity. 

Help us to lose money on these. 

Happy thoughts in bright colors. 

Here’s part of your trouble gone. 

Hats cleaned, pressed and altered. 
Here’s a quality you’ll be proud of. 
Here’s how we get your approval. 

Held by the quality of little things. 
Hanig better, look better, wear better. 
Here’s comfort at money-saving prices. 
Here’s satisif action and money-saving, 
Here’s satisfaction for you and for us. 
Here are things we know you will like. 
Here’s business at the price of cheap- 
ness. 

It takes nerve to sell at these low 
prices. 

Harvest for frugal, economical house- 
keepers 

Headquarters for bargains that are 
bargains. 

Here’s the quality that pleads for the 
purchase. 

Help yourself to clearance bargains 
tomorrow. 

Hello, central! Give us everybody on 
the wires. 

Here’s .something that will unlock your 
pocketbook. 

Here’s a good bit of good for a little 
bit of cash. 

Helpful hin;ts for the hurried — buy or 
not, but come. 

Helpful hints for those puzzling on 
“what to buy.” 

Here .sensible selection becomes the 
science of buying. 

Hanging on to old prices is no way to 
obtain new business. 

Here’s the way we get customers — 
here's the goods that keep them. 

Here are some valentines that will 
prr>bably intere.st you more than any 
others, 

is some good news — ^read it. ‘A 
sure cure for Klondicitis," and more 
profitable than finding Alaska nuggets. 


Interesting topics. 

In season and out. 

Imitation can’t equal. 

Inspiration for saving. 

Insurance that insures. 

Investigate, for yourself. 

It completely fills the bill. 

In the market for the best. 

Is good all the year ’round. 
Inexpensive, but not “cheap.” 

Iron out the buying creases. 

If you can’t come; telephone. 

If you pay less you get less. 

If you want to save-, try these. 

If you see it in our ad. it’s so-. 
Increasing customers and sales. 

If you come once we keep you. 
Indispensable grades and styles. 

Isn’t it heftier to- have the best? 
Investigation invites investm-ents. 

In the line of bargains — try these. 
Increasing sales, increasing profits. 
Inspires customers with enthusiasim. 

If you wa,nt quality, you want these. 

In demand because they deserve to be. 
Imitation is simplei — benefits are great. 
If you buy it here you know it’s right. 
If you are anxious to save, we’ll help. 
If you see it in our ad., it’s to- be had. 
If you knew them you would buy 
them. 

If you don’t want to buy, don’t — but 
look. 

If you can’t come we’ll send a sa.le’s- 
man. 

If you buy now you have an advan- 
tage. 

If you buy it at (Blank’s) it’s all 
right. 

Imported goods at domestic goods 
prices. 

Incomparable values at unmatchable 
prices. 

If you don’t see what you want, ste-p 
inside. 

Inspection invited — coniiparls'on *cha,l- 
lenged. 

In the ladder of economy every round 
counts. 

If you look elsewhere, it’s only time 
wasted. 

Is perfect in fit, comfort, beauty and 
quality. 

If you see it today, you may not to- 
morrow. 

If you don’t find it here, tell us what 
you want. 

If you change your mind, we’ll change 
the goods. 

If you come early you’ll not be late 
getting away. 

If vou appreciate good ones you’ll ap- 
preciate these. 

In the contest between goods, prices 
cut the figure. 

Increase the purchasing power of yo-ur 
dollar bv trading here. 

Inspection, invited — come any time— 
* bring your mental microscope. 

Tn the lexicon of elegance there is no 
word to express their goodness. 

In the race for supremacy we have 
fairlv won the conte.st long ago. 

If you want wealth, dig; if you want 
value dig; if you want the truth, ask us. 

In the’beginnig was continuity. The 
fool doe.s well today and badly to-mor- 
row. 

It's not what you earn — it’s what ^^o-u 
save. Saturday is the next big saving 
day here. 

In consideration of yourself, your 
family and your bank account, Call and 
see oiir goods and reduced prices. Qual- 
ity never lowers here, hut prices do. 
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A 

Address, 30. 

— (See Firm Name and Address.) 
Advertisement analyzed, 17. 

— an old', 82. 

— by Elbert Hubbard, 45. 

— price most interesting part of, 51. 

— size of, 23. 

— the ideal, 15. 

Advertisements, why, fail, 70. 

Advertiser, the general, 457. 

Advertising at county fairs, 164. 

— a town, 215, 230. 

— billboard, 165. 
blind, 172. 

— books, 553, 557. 

— campaign, an, 546. 

— campaign for clothier, 119. 

— campaign for hardware mierchant, 122. 

— campaign for shoe dealer, 123. 

— Christmas, 244. 

— co-operative, 230: 

— ill-timed humor in, 44. 

— ^ iinagination in, 46. 

— ^keying, 140. 

— letters, 111, 119. 

— letters, samples of, 112, 113, 115. 

— ^magazines, 552. 

— manager in large store, 349, 

— newspaper, 547, 548. 

— ^ novelties, 126, 549. 

— novelties, personal distribution of, 

129. 

— f,noveltics, list of, 128. 

— of specific lines, 309. 

— one thing at a time, 44. 

— origin of, 15. 

— outdoor, 162. 

— papers, 551, 

— passing events in, 82. 

— population reached by, 441. 

— sales, (see sales). 


Advertising : 

— schemes, (see schemes). 

— seasons for, 75. 

— sideshow, 194. 

— slips, (see package inserts). 

— spasmodic, 546. 

— special sales, 251. 

— special sales (see special sales). 
Advertising Specific Trades : 

Automobile, 313. 

Bakery and' confectionery, 316. 

Banks and trust comipames, 320. 
Carpets, rugs, etc,, 326. 

Cigars and tobacco, 329. 

Clothing, men’s and boys’, 332. 

— women’s, 341. 

Coal, 344. 

Department stores, 347. 

Dry cleaning and* dyeing, 371. 

Drug stores, 373. 

Florists and seedsment, 376. 

Furniture, 378. 

Gas and electricity, 383. 

Groceries and fruits, 387. 
Haberdashery, 391. 

Hardware, paints, etc., 397. 

Hats and caps, 400. 

Jewelry, precious stones, silverware, 
'bric-a-brac, cut glass, 403. 
Laundries, 408. 
jMeats and fish, 410. 

Millinery. 412. . 

iMusic and musical instruments, 414. 
Optometrists and optician®. 416. 
Piano® and player-pianos, 418. 

Real estate, 422. 

Shoes, 424. 

Sporting goods, 428. 

Photography, 430. 

Photographic supplies and kodaks, 433 . 
Plumbing and gas fitting, 435. 

Trunks and leather good®, 436. 
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Advertising story, 350. 

— street car, 164. 

— terms, 531. 

— the holiday in, 80. 

— the niiission of, 43. 

— the neighborhood store, 541. 

— the opening ,of a new store, 168. 

— things to avoid in, 16. 

— timeliness in, 74. 

^to men, 73. 

— to women, 73. 

— west side of Chicago', 230. 

— what is, 15. 

Adi~writing contest, 190, 236, 

Agate, standard of measurement, 486. 

— type, 486. 

Airships given aw'ay, 228. 

Alliteration, 520. 

All lie, 154. 

Amateur cartoon contest, 202. 

Analysis of article advertised, 84. 
Animated windows, 158. 

Anniversary sale, 297, 

An SCO films, 434. 

Auction sale, 200. 

Aubnchon, W. N., quotation from, 460. 
Auto free, 227. 

Automobile, 103, 136, 312, 314, 315. 
Automobile advertising, 313. 
Automobile, electric, 314.' 

Autumn window display, 152. 
Axminster rugs, 328. 

B 

Baby carriages-, 360. 

Baby’s- photo-s*, 430. 

Baby show, 185. 

Bachelor’s comfort bags, 203. 

Bait, 429. 

Baker’s window, 156. 

Bakery and confectionery, 43, 228, 316. 
Bald statements, 48, 49. 

Banking departmient of store, 354. 
Bank scheme, 220. 

Banks, 34, 58, 220, 321, 323, 325. 

— ' (see' trust companies). 

— and trust companaes-, 820. 

Bargain lights, 285. 

Bargains, 277. 

— (see leaders). 

Barta, Louis, quotation from, 466. 


Baseball outfits, 428. 

— team, store's own, 236. 

Baskets, 264. 

Bathing suits, boys’, 392. 

— suits, women’s, 340. 

Beans in bottle, 187. 

Beefsteaks, 410. 

Billboard advertising, 164. 

Billboards, cost of using, 464. 
Bindings, book, 530. 

Black ink for rubber stamps, 150. 

— paint for show cards, 151. 

Blankets, 264. 

Blind advertising, 172. 

Blotters, 125. 

Blotting paper, 526, 

Blue-pencil window cards, 149. 

Bonds, 61. 

Booby sale, 268. 

Book bindings, 530. 

Booklet, cover for, 103. 

— cover, sample of, 102. 

— dummy of, 106. 

— for clothier, 119. 

— introduction for, 104. 

— more personal than newspaper, 101. 

— shape of, 101. 

— 'specifications for, 105. 

Booklets, 101, 119, 549. 

— distribution of, 109. 

— colored cover paper for, 103. 

Book paper, 624. 

Books, 27, 74, 204, 553. 

— dimensions of, 527. 

Booth at county fair, 166. 

Border, 22. 

Borders, 489. 

— and ornaments, 489. 

— brass rules as, 490. 

— how tO' design, 491. * 

Booster club, 230. 

Box of money given away, 192. 

Brass beds, 360. 

— rules as borders, 490. 

Bread, 216, 316, 318. 

Bric-a-brac, 403. 

Bridal slippers, 424. 

Bride-^ring in cake, 217. 

Bristol board, 526. 

B>roken windows, 185, 1^6. 

Buggies, 79. 
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Bungalo bargain sale, 289. 

Business college, 63. 

— man, what shall he read, 550. 
Butter, 388, 389. 

Button, who's got the, 218. 

Buyers, classes of, 70. 

— two classes of, 71, 72, 73. 

C 

Cakes, 217, 316, 317. 

Calendars, 123. 

— distribution of, 124. 

Cameras, 433. 

Candle will burn, guess time, 187. 
Cand}", 374, 375. 

Canned goods, 888. 

Capitals, use of, 514. 

— use of small, 515. 

Caps, hats and, 400. 

Card (see window card). 

Card-board, Bristol, 526. 

— si7.es of, 525. 

Cards, how to make price, 146. 

— paint for window, 151. 

Card-writing (see window cards). 

— books on, 559. 

Car fare paid, 195. 

Carnival sale, 291. 

Carpets, 264. 

— laid free, 326. 

— rugs, etc, 326. 

Casey, Chas. E., quotation from, 46. 
Cash business, 55. 

Catalogues, 466. 

Catalogue houses, the big, 433. 
Catch-phrases, 561. 

Catering, 317, 319. 

Certificate, gift, 227. 

— ^merchandise, 235. 

Charity sale, 296. 

Check ro.om free, use of, 225. 
Children's fumiishings, 299. 

Children work for store, 238. ' 

Clfia, 302. 

C^hocolates, 374. 

Christmas, 49, 244, 361, 862, 395, 398. 

— (see holiday season). 

— decorations, 377. 

— gifts, 317., 

— greetings, 79. 

— season, 77. 

— suggestions, 108, 


Cigarettes, 468. 

Cigars, 97, 214, 330, 331, 375. 

— ^anidl tobacco, 329. 

Circularizing tested, 110. 

Circulars, 119, 549, 

— how shoe dealer can use, 113. 

— what they are, 110. 

Circulation, window, 145. 

Circus miethiO'ds, 194. 

Clas'ses of buyers, 70. 

Classihcation of population, 132. 

Clean sweep sale, 367. 

Clearance sales-, 261. 

— sales (see sales). 

Clothes dyers, 468. 

Clothier can use mailing -cards, 118. 
Cloithier’s advertising oamipaign, 119. 

— booklet, 119. 

— schemes, 181. 

Clothing advertising, men’s and- boysh 
332. 

— advertising, womeris, 297, 298, 341^ 

356. 

— boys’ 268, 332. 

— men’s, 26, 41, 43, 45, 48, 54, 62, 

181, 182, 185, 195, 199, 204, 223, 

234, 263, 264, 278, 285, 332, 333, 

334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 359. 

Clothing, men-s (see overcoats). 

— women’s, 41, 52, 340, 343, 344, 354. 
Clover day, 292. 

— leaf sale, 235. 

Coal, 39, 345, 346, 347. 

— advertising, 344. 

Coats, women’s, 255. 

Cocoa, 465. 

Coffee, 141, 888. • 

Cake, 217. 

Coin used for prices, 153. 

Cold weather scheme, 183. 

Collars, 81. 

Collecting -adVertissements, 190. 

College scholarships free, 237. 

Colors, hanmonizkiig, 149. 

C-ol'Umibia Grafoniolai 414. 

Columns in newspapers, number of, 489. 

— leaning, 25. 

Compounidting wordls, 519. 

Coney Island on- roof, 238. 
^C3onfectioniery, 316, 317, 318, 819. 

— advertising, chapter on, 316. 

Conover, S. A., quotationi from^ 471, 
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Contests (see schemes). 

Clook'ing deimonistraition, 210. 

Co-operative adveTtis'ing, 230. 

— scheme. 215, 227. 

Copy, how prepared in large stores, 500. 

— revision of, 23. 

— how tO' prepare, 500, 513. 
Correspondence, books on, 556. 

Corset covers, 56. 

Corsets, 357, 360, 363. 

County fair advertising, 165. 

— 'fair schemes, 167. 

Cover for booklet, 102. 

— paper, 103, 525. 

Cravenette rain coats, 472. 

Credit, diamonds on, 406. 

— house fuimishings on, 379. 

— (see instalment). 

— stores, 338. 

Cure for colds, 202. 

Curtains, 264, 354, 370. 

Customers insured', 211. 

Cut flowerS', 377. 

— glass, 360. 

— glass advertising, chapter on, 403. 

— price drug advertising, 375. 

Cuts, black and white, 41. 

-half-tones, 40, 495, 498, 499. 

— kinds of, 494, 499. 

— outline, 41, 499. 

— (see il'luistirationsi) . 

— silhouette, 41, 499. 

D 

Dash in ad-w.riting, 518. 

Date lines, 518. 

Decorations, flags and, 78. 

Delicatessen, 92. 

Delivery of merchandise, free, 223. 

— wagons as advertisements, 164. 
Dimiand, creating, 34. 

Demonstratipn, cooking, 210. 

— embroidery lesisonsv 211. 

Dentists, 69. 

Department store advertising, 347. 

— manager's sale, 296. 

Description, 21. 

— of article advertised, 47. 

—of goods, 49. 

Desk tables,, 461, 


Developing and printing, 433. 
Diamonds, 32, 406. 

Dictionary of advertising terms, 531. 
Dimensions of books, 527. 

Direct command as headline, 34. 
Discount coupon, 130. 

Discounts as> profits, 351. 

Dishes free every week, 231, 
Distribution of blotters, T25. 

— of booklets, 109. 

< of calendars, 124. 

— of dodgers. 138. 

— of money, 294. 

— of store papers, 99, 

Display, 57. 

— type, sizes of. 487. 

Division of words, 519. 

Dodgers, 137. 

— distribution of, 138. 

— how to prepare, 137. 

— sample of, 141. 

Dollar-off sale, 295. 

Dollar sale, 300. 

— wo'rth $1.05, 207. 

Dolls, 361. 

— as prizes, 238. 

— for votes. 205. 

— show, 233. 

Domes of silence, 461. 

Drawers, women’s, 56. 

Drawing contests, 190, 191. 

— contests (see schemes), 

— of money, 199. 

Dress fabrics, 65, 268. 

Dresses, women’s, 41, 52. 

— women’s (see clothing, women’s). 
Drinks, soft, 316, 318, 319. 

— (see ice cream sodas). 

Druggist, 61, 182, 207, 280. 

— window card, 155. 

Drug advertising, 373. 

Dry cleaning, 371, 372. 

Dry goods, 292, 

Duke, James B., quotation from, 470. 
Dummiy, 17, 

— for booklet, 106. 

— of shoe ad. 18. 

— size of, 20. 

— specimens of, 18, 501, 502, 504, 506. 
Dyeing, 371. 
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Easter jewelry, 155. 

— lilies, 377. 

— season, 76. 

Eaiting soapsnds, 194. 

Bdu-cational windows, .153. 

Electricity, gasi and, 383. 

Electric irons, 71. 

— lamps, 386. 

— lighting, 60. 

— signs, 164. 

Electro'type, how made, 497. 

Etnibroideries, 280, 360, 371. 

Embroideiry lessons free, 211. 

Eimery stones, 398. 

Enamel ware, 398. 

English day, 357. 

EngHsih grips, 437. 

Elntertaining customers, 166. 

Envelope encliosures!, specimen of, 135. 
Envelopes containing imoney, 199. 

— sizes of, 528. 

Essay contest, 218. 

Exaggeration, 352, 522. 

Executor’s sale, 269. 

Exhibit of fann products, 226, 
Explanation of proofreader’s marks, 

508. 

Exposition, pure food, 220. 

— week, 77. 

Eye-catcher, headline as an, 32. 

F 

Face lotion, 374. 

Fall openings, 172. 

— season, 76. 

Family statistics, 130. 

Farmers’ trade, to get, 226. 

Fertilizers, 474. 

FigurevS, use of, 516. 

Firm name and address, 20, 28. 

— name and address, omission of, 30. 

— name and address (see name plate). 
Fish, 410, 411. 

Fishing tackle, 420. 

Fitted bags, 437. 

Flags and decorations', 78. 

, Florists’ and seedmen’s advertising, 376, 
Flour, 78, 888, 390. 

Flowers, 79. 

Fly screens, 35. 

Folders, 101, 203. 
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Follow-up campaign for retailers, 119. 

— system, 467. 

Football folders, 203. 

Footwear (see shoesi). 

Formtal openings, 174. 

Fo'imth of July, 77. 

Fo wls*, 411. 

Free days, 186, 208. 

— insurance, 195. 

— tickets, 2'20. 

Friday specials, 380. 

Fruit, 390. 

Fruits, groceries anid> 387. 

Funeral wreaths, 377. 

Furniishings', men’s (see liaberdiashery). 

— house (see house furnishings). 

— women’s, 65. 

Furniture, 36, 61, 226, 264, 266, 270, 370, 
379. 

— advertising, chapter on, 378. 

Furniture, summer, 35. 

Furs, 2 § 9 , 302. 

G 

Garden hose, 32, 397. 

— tools, 397. 

Garments, wiomen’si, 65. 

— 'Women’s (see clothing, women’s). 
Gas and electricity advertising, 383. 

— arc lamps, ,385. 

— fitting, plumibinig, and, 435. 

— lieiaters', 287, 385. 

— mantles, 385. 
range, 41. 

— stoves, 380, 385. 

Gelatine, 889. 

General advertiser’s campaign, 463. 

— advertising, plan for, 457. 

— advertiser, the, 457. 

Gent’s furnishings (see haberdashery). 
Gift certificates, 227. 

Gifts at openings, 176. 

— charity, 224. 

—* Christmas, 49. 

Gillam, Manly M., quotation fro'iii, 352. 
Glass signs, 151. 

Gloves, 136, 369. 

— window card for, 154. 

Gold brick, 155. 

Good form closet set, 461. 

Grammar, 520. 
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Crass in winidow, 154. 

--seed, 377. 

Greatest s-cheme ;of all, 246. 

Groceries, 24, 55, 143, 265, 279, 302, 360, 
542. 

— chapter on advertising, 387. 

Guessing contest at fair, 166. 

— contests, bow long to run, 189. 

— contests, legality of, 191. 

— contests (see schemes). 

Guide maps, advertising with, 203. 

H 

Hiaberdashery, 304, 391, 396. 

— advertising, chapter on, 391. 

— (see men's wear). 

Hair goods, 364. 

Hialf-dime sale, 269. 

Half-tones, 40. 

— how made, 495. 

— specimens of, 498. 

Hammocks, 49, 

Hammiered brass, 369. 

Handbill, specimen of, 143. 

Hiapipy week sale, 306. 

Hardware merchiant’s ad. campaign, 122. 

— advertising, chapter on, 397. 
Hatimonizing colors, 149, 

Hiat advertising, chapter on, 400. 

Hats, counting number of, 217. 

Hats, men's, 32, 36, 36, 40, 41, 63, 64, 
142,* 186, 187, 217,, 2(18, 228, 357, 402. 
Hiats, women's', 413. 

— women's (see millinery). 

Hatter can use mailing cards, 116. 
Hatter’s window display, 153. 

Headline, 20, 32. 

— blind, 35. 

— direct command as, 34. 

— direct proposition as, 33. 

— ^ duty of, 32. 

— misleading, 36. 

— (see catch phrase). 

— ^sensational, 86. 

— the price as a, 33. 

Hoax, a, 182, 208. 

Hobbs, Franklin, quo-tadon fronii, 112. 
Holiday in adtvertising, 80. 

— season, 77. 

— season* scheme, 211. 

. — season (see 'Ohiristmias!) . 

Holidays, list of, public, 79. 


Honey, 73. 

Horoscope for the day, 153. 

Hose, garden, 32, 397. 

Hosiery, 255, 271, 359, 360, 369. 

Hot weather schemes, 182. 

Hour sales, 288. 

House furnishings, 218, 219, 271, 301. 
House organ (see store papers). 

How to analyze the article to be adver- 
tised, 83. 

— to figure stock, 528. 

— to prepare copy, 500. 

— to read and mark proof, 507. 
Hubbard, Elbert, advertisement by, 45. 
Humor in advertising, 44, 300. 

Hunters’ supplies, 428. 

I 

Ice cream' soda, 97, 375. 

Ideal display, 57. 

Illustration as eye-catcher, 38. 

—t object of, 39. 

Illustrations, 20, 38. 

— (see cuts), 

-Half-tone, 40. 

— poor, 39. 

Imagination in advertising, 46. 

Imitation screw heads, 150. 

Insecticides, 375. 

Ink, black, foir rubber stamps', 150. 
Instalment business (see credit). 
Instalments remitted for sick, 225. 
Introduction, 20, 42. 

— for booklet, 104. 

Introductions, 268. 

— (see sales introductions). 

— what type to use in, 47. 

Invitation to opening^ 169, 172, 173. 
Inquiries, cost of, 469. 

Inquiry, value of, 467. 

Italics, when to use, 61, 615, 

J 

January white sale, 272. 

Jeff and Mutt, 300'. 

Jeweler's scheme, 226. 

Jewelry, 37, 50, 58, 75, 218, 225, 226, 
283, 359, 406, 407. 

Jewelry advertising, chapter on, 403. 

— old, 51. 

June brides, 224. 
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K 

Kodaks, 60, 433, 434. 

— advert! si mg, chapter on, 433. 

Keying advertising, 140. 

— value of newspapers, 205, 214. 

Key schemes', lock and, 192. 

L 

Lamps, 407. 

— ^gas, arc, 385. 

Land, 212. 

— (see real estate). 

Laundries, 408, 409. 

Laundries, chapter on advertising, 408. 
Lawn seats, 280. 

— swings, 382. 

Lay-out (see' dummy). 

Leaders, 139, 262. 

— and bargains. 277. 

— for special sales, 262. 

— Friday special, 380. 

— use of, in printing, 518. 

Leads, 486. 

Leaflets, 109. 

Leatheir good's, 437. 

Leather goods, chapter on advertising, 
436. 

Legal fight, a, 211. 

Legality of guessing contests, 191. 
Lensejs, 78. 

Letters to fiiH a line of a newspaper 
column, 486. 

— advertising, 111, 119. 

— ^specimens of advertising, 112, 113, 115. 
Letter- writing contest, 241. 

— books on, 556. 

Library table, 382. 

Line-cuts (see zinc plates). 

Linens, 272, 302. 

Liner ads (see want ads). 

Lingerie, 272. 

.linoleum, 328. 

List of technical terms, 531. 

Listen sale, 254. 

Little selling helps (see schemesi). 
Living picture window, 153. 

Lumber, 43. 

Lunches, 73. 

M 

Machine borders, 493. 

Magazines as premiums', 205. 


Mailing cards, 116, 119, 213, 549. 

—cards, clothier can use, 118. 

— cards, lifatter can use, 116. 

— cards, specimens of, 117. 

Mailing list for store paper, 99. 
Mail-order advertisement, 454. 

— advertising, 441. 

— advertising, real estate, 422. 

— • 'baniks, 324. 

— blanks, 450. 

— books, 556. 

— business, development of, 443. 

— businesis for merchiants in simall 

towns, 447. 

— department, retailers, 447,., 

— ' houses^ expenditure for advertising, 
444. 

— industry, growth of, 441. 

— letters, specimens of, 451. 

— papers, 442. 

Manila p^per, 526. 

Mantles, gas, 385. 

Man with' $100 bill, 204. 

Maps, guide, as advertising, 203. 

Mardi Gras, 291. 

Measurement of type, 478. 

Mieasuring bee, 234. 

Meats, 410. 

Medals for children, 229. 

Medical advertiser, 463, 

— advertising, 67. 

Men, advertising to, 73. 

Men’s apparel (see mien’s wear). 

— clothing (see clothing, men’s). 

Men’s furnishings (see haberdashery). 
Men’ bats (see hats, men’s). 

Men’s wear, 27, 37, 40, 59, 62, 63, 195, 
2-29, 232, 359, 395.‘ 

Men’s wear (see haberdashery). 
Merchandise certificates, 235. 

— thrown from roof, 182. 

Merchants’ carnival, 230. 

Midway features, 238. 

Mlill-end sale, 296, 368. 

Millinery, 176, 256, 265, 282, 297, 354, 
357, 412. 

Millinery, chapter on advertising, 412. 

— juvenile, 77. 

Mind-readiing scheme, 205. 

Mission of advertising, 43. 
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Massing letter contest, 213. 

Mocking bird day, 237. 

Models, gowns shown on living, 221. 
Monumenits, 75. 

Motors (see automobiles). 

Motto card for window, 147. 

Mourning footwear, 425. 

Musical entertainmenitS', 239. 

Music and' miuisiical instruments, adver- 
tising, 414. 

— ^folios, 415. 

N 

Name plates, 28, 29, 89, 31, 32. 

— plates as trade-miarks', 39. 

— plates, position of, 29. 

— plates (see firm name and address), 

— used as advertising, 294. 

Neckwear, 392. 

Neighborhood store, ad'vertising the, 
541. 

— store, disadvantage of, 541. 

— store, newspaper advertising for, 542. 
Newspaper advertising, 547, 548. 

— column, letters required to fill line 

of, 486. 

— column, width of, 29. 

—^help's advertise! s^ 215. 

Newspaper’s scheme, 538. 

Nine-cent sale, 295. 

Nineteen-cent sale, 296. 

Noise, boys make a, 238. 

, Notions, 273. 

Novel sales plans*, 281. 

Novel sales plans (‘see sales). 

Novelties, advertising (see advertising 
^ novelties). 

Numbered coupons in dodgers, 193. 
Numbers in printing, spelling out, 516. 
Nurseries, 474. 

0 

Obituary of employee, 80. 

, Olid hickory , furniture, 380, 

Opening a new store, 168. 

— announcements, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 

114, 170. 

— autumn exposition, 340. 

— autumn exposition of men’s attjre, 

392. 

— fall, 172. 

— tonmal, 174. 


Opening : 

— foirmal show day, 343. 

— gifts at, 176. 

— invitations to, 169, 172, 173. 

— la promenade des toilettesi, 342. 

— of style store, 365. 

— toyland, 362. 

— wash goqds, 355. 

Optical, 78, 416. 

— illusion window, 157. 

Opticians and optometrists, 416. 
Optometrists, opticians and, 416. 
Ornaments, 489. 

Oriental rugs, 327. 

Outdoor advertising, 162. 

Overcoats, 334, 337. 

Oysters, 27. 

P 

Package inserts, 132, 543. 

— inserts, specimenis of, 134. 

— sales, 282. 

— slips, 543. 

Page advertisements, 348. 

— form of, 527. 

Paint, 396. 

— advertising, chapter on, 397. 

— for shoe cards, blaok, 151. 

Panamas, 493. 

Paper, hlotting, 526. 

— hook, 524. 

— correct size of writing, 525. 

— cover, 103, 525. 

— manila, 526. 

— print, 524. 

— size of ruled, 526. 

— wrapping, 132. 

— writing, 525. 

Papers, advertising, 551. 

Parcel post law. the new, 454, 

Passing events in advertising, 82. 

Pay envelope discount sale, 183. 

Peck, Ralph B., quotation from, 349. 
Pennies in a barrel, guessing how 

many, 189, 

Perfumery, 270. 

Periodical drawing, 192. 

Personal visits win, 129. 

Phonograph used for advertising, 214. 

— records, 414. 

Phonographs, 135, 414. 

Photographers, ideas for! 432. 
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Photographic contest, 240. 

— supplies, 433. 

Photographs as premiums, 198. 
Photography, advertising, 430. 

— portrait, 431. 

Phrases for window cards, 158, 561. 
Piano dealer’s scheme, 197. 

Pianos, 78, 188, 418, 419, 420. 

— and player-pianos, advertising of, 418. 
Picture drawing contests, 234, 240. 

— puzzle cards, 126. 

Pictures, 361. 

Pigeons, scramble for live, 207. 

Pins, guess how many, 209. 

Plain language, 522. 

Plans for general advertiser, 457. 

Plants, 377. 

Plates, 279. 

— (see cuts). 

Player-pianos, 361, 418. 

Plumbing, 435. 

Poem-writing contest, 229. 

Points about type, 477. 

Popularity contest, 190. 

Population reached by advertising, 441. 
Post card' competition, 195. 

— card contest, 229. 

— card from Paris, 214. 

— cards, picture, 230. 

Potatoes, 387. 

Posters, books on, 556. 

Premiums, 222. 

— articles suitable for, 247. 

— greatest scheme of all, 246. 
Presidential election contest, 218. 
Precious stones, 403. 

Price as headline, 33. 

— cards, how to make, 146, 

— most interesting part of advertise- 

ment, 51. 

— tickets, 146. 

Prices, 21, 51. 

— sale, 262. 

— quoting, 53. 

Print paper, 524. 

Printing, books on, 557. 

Prizes for a name, 200. 

— ^for twins, triplets, etc., 185. 

Prize packages, 204. 

Proof, how to read' and mark, 507. 
Proofreaders’ marks, 508. 


Proofreading, 509. 

— books on, 558. 

— classes of errors to mark in, 509. 
Proof, specimen of, 510. 

Public holidays, list of, 79. 

Puffs (see reading notices). 

' Pumpkin pies*, 198. 

Pumpkin signs, 155. 

Punctuation, 517. 

— marks, 517. 

Puzzle adver-tisemients, 196, 201. 

— cards, 243. 

— photognap'h'S, 213. 

— window, 157. 

Q 

Quality advertising, 353. 

Quarter-off sale, 54- 
Quotations from : 

Aubuchon, W. N., 460. 

Barta, kouis, 466. 

Casey, Chas. E., 46. 

Conover, S. A., 471. 

Duke, James Bi, 470. 

Gillam, Mlanly M., 352. 

Hobbs, Franklin, 112. 

Peck, Ralph B., 349. 

Sears, R. W., 445. 

Quotations, use of, 516. 

Quoting prices, 53. 

R 

Railroads, 458. 

Reading notices, 66. 

— notices disguised^, 67. 

— notice, position of, 68. 

— notice, value of, 66. 

Read, what .shall a business man, 556. 
Ready-to-wear garments, women’s, 264. 
Real estate. 422. 

Rebus advertisement, 398. 

Red letter days, 308. 

— tag sale, 285. 

Refund day, 221, 

— day (see free days). 

Register at county fair, 166. 

Restaurant, 27, 37. 

Retailer’s mail-order depaitmient, 447. 
Rhetoric, 521. 

Rice, 92. 

Rings, 469. 

T- free to babies, 226. 

Road maps free to auto owners, 232. 
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RjockieTsv 378. 

— 'for a niickel, 226 . 

Rookwood pottery, 407. 

Rompers, 356. 

Round-up sale, 286. 

Rougih dlry washing, 408. 

Rubber S'tamps , black ink for, 150. 
Rubbers, window display of, 153. 

Rugs, 297, 326, 356. 

Rule boxes, 491. 

Ruled paper, 526. 

Rule® for all game®, 182. 

S 

Safe full of -mioney, 192. 

Salad oil, 461. 

Sale advertisements, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
267, 279, 280, 284, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 290. (see also sales.) 

Sale prices, 262. 

Sale, size of, adlvertise-ments, 255. 

Sales : 

Anniiversary sale, 297. 

Another lOO bargain®, 303. 

Bargain lights, 285. 

Booby sale, 268. 

Bungalo bargain sale, 289. 

Butter sale, 389. 

Carnival sale, 291. 

Charity sales, 290. 

Children’s week, 299. 

Clean sweep sale, 367. 

Oearance sale, 261. 

Clo'Ver day sale, 292. 

Clover leaf sale, 235, 

Department manager’s sale, 296. 
Distribution of money prizes, 294. 
Dollar-off sale, 295. 

Dollar sale, 292, 300. 

Electric 'illuminating lamp sale, 386. 
Embroidery sale, 371. 

Executor’s sale, 269. 

Mardi Gras sale, 291. 

Half-dime sale, 269. 

Half-million dollar sale, 370. 

Happy week, 306. 

Hour sale, 281, 288* 

House cleaning sale, 78. 

June ‘brides’ sale, 224. 


Sales : 

I^st year’s overcoat sale, 339. 

Le concours d’economies, 293. 

Listen sale, 254. 

Manufacturer’s mill ends sakt 368. 
Meat sale, 411. 

Mill and factory sale, 296. 

Mill end sale, 296^ 

Nine-cent sale, 295. 

Nineteen-oent sale, 296. 

Package sale, 204, 283. 

Pay envelope discount sale, 183. 

Plan of departments, 364. 

Quarter-off sale, 54. 

Red letter days, 308. 

Red tag sale, 285. 

Roundi-up sale, 287. 

Sample sale, 296. 

Scientific mianiagement sale, 358. 
See-saw sale, 282. 

Star bargains, 285. 

Star features, 370. 

Stock market sale, 184, 282. 

St. Valentine specials, 298* 

Silk sale, 305. 

Special sale, 251. 

Surprise specials, 288. 

Tag sale, 285, 369. 

Thanksgiving sale, 302. 

Time sialesi, 281. 

Week of nations, 292. • 

Workingman’s sale, 304. 

100 remiarkable Priday bargains, 366, 
Saks Introduction® : 

Booby sale, 268. 

Boys’ clothing sale, 268. 

Dress goods sale, 268. 

Executors’ sales, 269. 

Footwear sale, 269. 

Five-cent sale, 269, 

Fur stale, 269. 

Furniture sale, 270. 

Going-away sale, 270. 

Hosiery sale, 271. " 

Household things sale, 271. 

January clearance sale, 271. 

January sale of lingerie, 272. 

Lingerie waist sale, 272. 

Linen stale, 272, 

Millinery sale, 273. 

Musihn underwear sale> 273. 
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Sales Introductions : 

Notion sale, 273. 

Odds and ends, 273. 

S'hii rt wai st ' sale, 27 4. 

S'liirt sale, 274, 

White sales, 274. 

W^asli- goods sale, 275. 

Sales, leaders for special, 262. 

— mmes, 257. 

— souvenirs during dull hours of, 199. 

— window and interior displays for 

special, 257. 

Samples, 142. 

Sandwich mian, 194. 

Santa Claus, 244. 

Savings banks, 320. 

Saws, 398. 

Schemes, 181. 

Schemes and Sales Plans : 

Advertising scheme, 181. 

Advertising sitory, 350.^ 
Advertisement-writing contest, 190, 
236. 

Accident insurance policy to baseball 
player making first home run', 429. 
Airships given away, 228. 

Aimateiir cartoon contest, 202. 

An old advertisement, 82. 

Attracted farmers’ trade, 129, 226. 
Auction sale, 200. 

Auto free, 227. 

Baby show, 185. 

Bachelors’ comtfort bags, 203. 

Balloon ascenision, 229. 

Bank’s scheme', 220. 

Barrel of money, 196. 

Baseball scheme, 201, 236, 538. 
-Baseball cartoon,, 228. 

Beans in bottle, 187. 

Booster club, 230, 

Bo'X of money given away, 192. 
Boxing lesso-ns, 237. 

Boys and girls, ^scheme for, 236. 

Boys make a noii,se, 238. 

Boys, scheme for, 237, 

Bride ring in cake, 217. 

Broken windows, 185, 186. 

Btisines® sto^ry, 212. 

Button^ who’s got the, 218. 

Campling out, 238. 

Candle-'buming scheme, 187. 


Schemes and Sales Plans : 

Car fare paid for ctistotmers, 195. 
Carpetsi laid free, 326. 

Clash register tickets, 220. 

Cent puzzles, 243. 

Charity gifts, 224, 

Check roiom, use of, free, 325. 
Children, scheme foi‘, 190, 234. 
Children work for store, 238. 

Circus methods', 194. 

Clothier, fscheme for, 181. 

Clover day, 292. 

Clover leaf, 235. 

Cold weather sidienies!, 182. 

CollectiiTg largest number of ads, 190. 
College scho’larsihip'S free, 237. 

Coney Islandf on store’s roof, 238. 
Cooking dernoostration, 210. 
Co-operative scheniies, 215, 227. 

Count h-ats in window, 217. 

County fair 'schemes, 167. 

Customers insured free, 211. 

Cure for colds', 202. 

Displaying dancing slippers -at dancing 
school, 212. 

Dollar worth $1.05, 207. 

Dolls as prizes, 238. 

Doll'S, for votes, 205. 

Doilli shows, 233. 

Drawing contests, 190, 191. 

Drawing of money, 199. 

Drawing picturesv contest, 234, 240. 
Elating soapsuds, 194. 

Elephants draw stumps, 193. 
Embroidei-y les'sonis free, 211. 

English day, 357. 

Entertaining prospective cusitomers, 
166. 

Envelopes containing money free, 199. 
Essay- writing contest, 218. 

'Exhibit of farm' products, 226. 
Exposition, pure food, 220. 

Exposition week, 77, 

Factory town, scheme for, 183. 

Farm products exhibit, 226. 

Fat turkeys free, 232. 

Feeds his clerks, 200. 

Football folders, 203. 

Free day, 186, 208. 

Free delivery anywhere on earth, 223. 
Free insurance, 195. 
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Schemes and Sales Plans: 

Pree photogiraphs, 198. 

Pree street oars, 299. 

Free tickets, 220. 

Gifts, charity, 224. 

Gifts at openings, 176. 

Gifts, Ohristm'as, 49. 

Girls, schierti'esi for, 2'0'o. 238. 

Gives dinner set away weekly, 231. 
Golden jubilee promise, 357. 

Goods thrown from roof,* 182. 

Gowns shown on living models, 221. 
Guessing -coinitesits at county fairs, 166. 
Guesisi numiber of pins', 299. 

Guide miaps' free, 203. 

Hiats, counting numiber of, 217. 

Hfoiax, a, 208. 

Holidiay season scheme, 211, 

1 Homieing pigeons test, 212. 

Horoscope for the day, 153. 

Hot weather schemes, 182. 

How long will candle bum? 187. 

How to wash' a shirt, 200. 

Instalments paid for sick customers, 
225. 

Insurance for users of product, 211. 
Jefif and 'Mutt cartoons, 300. 

Jeweler’s ■scheme, 226. 

June brides, 224. 

Keg of coppers, 196. 

Keying advertisements, 205, 214. 

Keys and lock schemie, 192. 

Krag balloon, 63. 

Le concour-s d’eoonomies', 293. 

Left glove, the, 214. 

Left hose, the, 215. 

Legal fight, a, 211. 

' Letter-writing -oon-test, 241. 

Live turkeys throiwn to crowd, 182. 
Magazines* as premium's., 205. 

Mailing mrds, 213. 

Man on isitilts, 194. 

Man with $100 bill, 204. 

Mardi Gras, 291. 

.^Measuring bee^ 234, 

Medals for children', 229. 

Merchandise thrown to crowd-, 182. 

' Merchaintis’ carnival, 230. 

Midway features^ 2^. 

Mind -reading sichemie, 205, 

Missing' letter contest, 2J3, 


Schemes and Sales Plans: 

Mo'ckingbird day, 237. 

Models, living, 221. 

. Musical 'entertainments, 239. 

Miitilated coins, 201. 

N-amie to fit, 204. 

Newspaper helps advertisers, 215. 
Newspaper’s scheme, 538. 

Noise, boys make a, 238. 

Number coupo-ns in dodgers, 193, 
Nu'mber on piano, 197. 

Obituary of emplo'yee, 80. 

O'ld straw hats bought, 228. 

Pay e-nvelop'C discoun't sale, 183. 

Paying instalments for sick credit 
customers., 225. 

Pennies in barrel, 189, 

Periodicail drawing, 192. 

Personal pecnliarities-, 186. 

Phonograp'h for advertising, 214. 
Photographic contest, 240. 
Photographs as. preraiunTs, 198. 

Picture post cards, 230. 

Pins, gues's number of, 209. 
Poemhwriting oonte.s.t, 229. 

Post card competition', 195. 

Post card contest, 229. 

Pos't card from* Baris', 214. 

PopU'larity contest, 190. ■ 

* Premium scheme, 222. 

Premiums, greatest scheme of all, 246. 
Presidential election oontest, 218. 
Prize for a name, 200. 

Prize for oldest watch, 225. 

Prize packages, 204. 

Prizes to fathers of twins, trip'lets, 
etc., 185. 

Pumpkin pies, 198. 

Pumpkins advertise store, 155. 

Pure food exposition), 220. 

Puzzle advertisements, 196, 201. 
Puzzle cardsv 243, . 

Puzzle p'hotograp'hs'^ 213. 

Rebus advertisement, 398. 

Red letter days, 308. 

Refund day, 221, 

Rings free to babies, 226. 

Road map free to auto owners, 232. 
Rockers for a nickel, 226. 

Rube, 194. 

Rules for all games, 182. 
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Schemes and Sales Plans: 

Safe free ta deposi't: 0 <nst, 220. 

Safe full of mioney, 192. 

Sandwich man, 194. 

Santa 'Claus., 244. 

Sa\dng& 'acoounits startedi, 220. 

Savings 'bank 'scheime', 325. 

School room contest, 240. 

Scramble for live pigeons, 207. 

Seeds in puimipldn, 189, 203. 

Selling doses of mediicinte, 207. 
Sensational schemes, 181, 

Serving lunches to' p'atrons, 227. 
Shetland pony given away, 189. 

Sihioe dealer’s scheme',. 183. 

Shoes, weekly drawing of, 192. 

Show card writing contest, 240. 

Silver dollars' 'sold for 95 cents-, 185. 
Snow nmni, 202. 

S'pecial sale, scheme for a, 193. 

Squash used as advertisement, 227. 
Stock market scheme, 184. 

Store opening, ischeme for, 193. 

Store’s birthday, 201. 

Sitore’s 'Own basieball team, 236. 
Souvenirs in dull hours, 199. 

Schiemes that have brought business, 
195. 

Tea served to patron®, 227. 

Theater tickets free, 201. 

Thimble party, 221. 

Tobacco* store 300 years old, 154. 
Topsy contest, 196. 

Toy gifts to children, 244. 

Turkeysi free, 232. 

Turkeys throiwn from roof, 182. 
Twentieth p'Urchase free, 200. 

Uncle Sam», 194. 

Visitors’ register at fair, 166. 

Votes cast at election^ 187. 
WiagO'iiIoads' of womenv 224. 

Wagon umbrellas-, 222. 

Watch, prize for oldest running, 225. 
Waterproof shoes, 182. 

Weekly gifts, 199. 

Wilien the clock stopis, - 233. 

Who’si the man, 216. 

Who’s got the button^ 218. 

Wild Indian, 194. 

Wbrdi-buiilding contest, 190, 195. 
Writing contest, 190. 

Weekly drawing of shoe's, 192. 


Schemes and Sales Plans: 

$15 for 1912 pennies, 182. 

Schemes (see sales). 

School supplies, 74. 

Scknitific mianagemenit sale, 358. 

Sears, R. W., interview with, 445. 
Seaside resort wi-ndO'W, 156. 

Seasons for advertising, 75. 

S'eedts, 377. 

— in pumpkins, 189, 203. 

Seedsmen’s advertisinig, 376. 

See-saw sale, 282w 
Sensational schemes, 193, 208. 

Sentences, 519. 

— grammatical use of, 513. 

"'Seven ages” window, 156. 

Shape of booklet, 101. 

Shetland pony given away, 189. 

Sheet music, 414, 415. 

Shirts, 63, 274, 297, 392, 394. 

Shi rtwa i s ts, 2i7 4. 

Shoe advertisement dummy, 18. 

— dealer’s advertising campaign, 123. 

— 'dealer’s scheme, 183. 

Shoeman, how, can use -circulars', 113. 
Shoes, 19, 26, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 

47, 48, 54, 58, 59, 68, 70, 72, 

76, 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, 192, 195, 
199, 201, 203, 212, 228, 266, 269, 280, 
295, 354, 355, 369, 424, 425, 426, 542, 
546. 

S'boppers for department store, 350. 
S'how card W'riting -contest, 240, 

Shower bath, ■ 3'98. 

Sideshow advertising, 194. 

Signs, 162. 

— electric, 164. 

— ' for store front, 202. 

— 'On glass, 151. 

— ^pumpkin, 155. 

Silver and glass polish, how to make, 
151. 

— dollars for 95 cents-, 185. 

Siilverware 'advertising, 403. 

Size of dumimy, correct, 20. 

Sizes of type, 478. 

Small store' (see neighborhoodi store). 
Small wares, 269. 

S-now 'tnan, 202, 

Soap, 374, 

Soiesette, 472. 

Something about cuts, 494. 
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Sotiv'toir post cards, 118. 

S'ouveniirs (see adiveirtisitag novelties). 

— dturin'g dull hours', 199. 

Space, li'ow much to use', 2B. 

— ^wasting, 24. 

Spalding baseball supplies, 429. 

Spasmodic ladvertising,. 546. 

Spatter-work cards, 147, 

Sporting goods, 27. 

Special sale, the, 254. 

— sale (see sales). 

— sales, many, 251. 

Specifications for booklet, 105. 

Specific Trades Advertising: 

Automobile advertising, 313. 

Bakery and confectionery advertising, 
316. 

Blanks and trust companies, 320. 
'Carpets, rugs, etc., 326. 

Cigarsi and tobacco, 329. 

Men’s and' 1x)ys’ clothing, 332. 
Women’s clothing, 341. 

Coal, 344. 

Department stores, 347. 

Dry cleaning and dyeing, 371. 

Drug stores, 373. ^ 

Plo'rists’ and seedsmen’s advertising, 
376. 

Furniture, 378. 

Gas. and electricity, 383. 

Groceries aiid fruits, 387. 

' Hiaberdashery, 391. 

Hiardware, paints, etc., 397. 

Hiats and *caps', 400. 

Jewelry, precious stoaie'S, silverware, 
bric-a-hrac, cut glass, 403. 
Daundiries, 40'8. 

Meats and fish, 410'. 

Millinery, 412, 

Music and musical instruments, 414. 
Optometrists and opticians, 416. 
Piianosi and player-pianos, 418. 

Real estatfe, 422. 

Shoes, 424. 

Sporting goods, 428. 

Photography, 430. 

Photographic supplies and kodaks, 433. 
PlumiBing and gas fitting, 435. 

Trunks and leather goodte-, 436. 
Specimen^ : ^ 

Of advertising lettersi, 112, 113, 115. 
Of bra'ss rule 'borders, _ 493. 


Specimens : 

Of dodger, 141. 

Of dummy, 501, 502, 504, 506. 

Of half-tones, 498.* 

Of Imndibill, 143. 

Of m acini ne borders, 493. 

Of mailing cards, 117. 

Of mail-order letter, 451. 

Of name plates, 28. 

Of newspaper borders, 493. 

Of trade marks, 473. 

Of type, 480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485. 
Of zinic plates, 499. 

Of pages of store paper, 92, 93, 96, 97. 
Spelling, 514. 

Spinning wheel in window, 155. 
Sporting goods, 428. 

Spring announcements, 76. 

— adventisiiig 'Campaign, 173. 

— openings, 172. 

— -season, 76. 

Standard measifrement of type, 478. 

Star features, 370. 

Statements of account used as advertise- 
mentig, 137. 

Stationery, engraved wedding, 70. 
Steamer rugs, 437. 

— ^ trunk, 438. 

Stereotypes, how ni-ade, 497. 

Sterling silver novelties, 406. 

S-tock, how to figuire, 528. 

— miarket sale, 184, 282. 

Store papers, 91, 544. 

— papers, advantages- of, 92. 

— papers, cost of, 91. 

— ^papers, distribution of, 99. 

— papers, mlailing list for, 99. 

— papers, names for, 99. 

— paper, sample pages of, 92, 93, 96, 97. 

— paper, size of, 94. 

— paper, value of, 93. 

— paper, what kind of copy to use in, 

94. 

— paper, who can use, 91. 

Store’s birth-day, 201. 

Story, a business, 212. 

Stoves, gas, 41, 287, 380, 385. 

Straw hats, 401. 

— hats bought, old, 228. 

Street car advertising,^ 164. 

— car’s free, 209. 

St. Valentine’s specials, 298. 
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Squash used as advertisemenit', 227. 
Substitution', 459. 

Suit cases, 437. 

Suits, boys’, 52, 53, 56, 339. 

— uien’s, 64, 267. 

— to order, men’s (see tailoring). 

— 'Women’s, 42, 52, 266, 282. 

Summer goods, 24. 

— season, 76. 

Surprise gifts, 136. 

Suspenders, 392. 

Switchboards, 465. 

S'ynion3mis, 521. 

T 

Tables, 280. 

Table silver, 40, 406. 

Tackle and bait, 429. 

Tag sale, 369. 

Talking points of article advertised, 82, 
87, 

Tailoring, imen’s, 53, 62, 171, 267, 336, 
339, 357 
Tailors, 195 
Tea, 211, 388 

— served to patrons., 227. 

Technical terms, list of, 531. 

Telephone, 353. 

Terms, advertisers’ and priniters’, 531. 
Thaniksgiving, 232, 302. 

— window, 152. 

Theater tickets a® premiums', 201. 
Thimble party, 221. 

Timeliness in advertising, 74, 228. 

Time sales, 281. 

TiobaccO', 329. 

Tobacco shop' 300 years old, 154. 
Toilet articles, 270. 

Tombstones., 75. 

Tools, 397. 

Towel service, 409. 

Town, advertising a, 215, 230. 

Toy giftsi to childiren, 244. 

Toys, 229, 362. 

Trade journals, 551. 

— marks, name plates as, 30. 

— mark, specimens of, 473. 

— 'inark, value O'f, 470. 

— naimie, specimens of, 473. 

— niame, value O'f, 470. 

Trunks, 437. 

— and leather goods, 436. 


Trust companies, 320. 

— companies (see banks). 

Truthfulness, 523, 

Turkeys free, 232. 

— thrO'Wn from' roof, 182. 

Twentieth purchase free, 200, 

T 3 ’pe for display lines, 57. 

— high, mieaning 'Of, 479. 

— names of, 478. * 

— points about, 477. 

— should be legible, 59. 

— sizes of, 478. 

— sizes used for display, 487. 

Type Specimcnis: 

Caslon Bold, 482. 

Caslon Bold Italic, 482, 

Caslon Old Style, 481. 

Caslon Old Style Italic, 480. 
Cheltenham Bold, 483. 

Cheltenham Bold Condensed, 480 
Cheltenham Bold Extended, 484. 
Cheltenham Bold Italic, 484. 
Cheltenham Oid Style, 481. 
Cheltenham Old Style Italic, 480. 
Condensed Gothic, 485. 

Jensen Old Style, 483. 

Lining Gothic, 485. 

P'abst, 483. 

Title Gothic, 485. 

— standard measurement o-f, 478. 

— what, to use in introductions, 47. 

U 

U-mibrelks, 117, 361, 869. 

— ^ wagon, 222. 

Underwear, 304, 393. 

— men’s, 392. 

— muslin, 273. 

V 

Valet service, 409. 

Valentiines, 368. 

Vehicles, 79. 

Vignetted background for cards, 150. 
Voting contests, 190. 

— 'OO'ntests (see schemes) . 

Votes cast at election, 187. 

W 

W-agon loads of women, 224. 

Wiagon uimbrellas, 222. 

Waists, wo'men’s, 272. 

Wall paper, 156. 

Want ads, 69. 
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Wiardiro'be truink'S, 438. 

Wash dresses, 280, 340, 344. 

Wash gCK)'dis, 275, 355. 

Watch, prize ior oldest, 225. 

Wiatclies, 51, 404, 406. 

Watch ^repairing, 404. 

Water scene, 156. 

Wedding group in window, 158. 
Weekly drawing for shoes, 192. 

— gifts, 199. 

— papers, 24. 

Week of nations, 292. 

When the clock stops, 233. 

Whiskey, 375. 

White goods, 65, 275. 

— .space, 22. 

Window adfveirtis'ing, 145. 

— card-, a, 158. 

— card, coiin used on, 153. 

— card, druiggisds, 155. 

— card for gloves, 154. 

— card for haiberdasher, 155. 

— card for hatter, 152, 156. 

card, iinkiation screw heads on, 150. 

— card, mottO', 147. 

— card siuggestions, 158. 

— cards, blue pencil, 149., 

— -cards, rai&edi figures on, 151. 

— cards., unique, 158, 

— drculatio-n!, 145. 

— display, autumn, 152. 

— dressing papers, 559. 

— bints, 149. 

Window Schemes: 

All lie, 154. 

Aniinnated window, 158. 

Autumn display, 152. 

Baker’s, valuable -rolls, 156. 

Broken windows^ 185, 186. 

Catchy placards., 154. 

Ciigar dealer’s' Idea, 155. 

Clothier’s, window, 156, 157, 158. 
(jlolored eggs for Easter, 155* 
Druggist’s scheme, 153. 

Eiducatiooal wiiidow'^ 153. 

Gold bricks, 155. 

-Good, or bad? 155. 

Grass in window, 154. 

Guessing gamie, 157. 

Hsalter’s wi'nidow, 153. 
lightning change window, 156. 


Window Schemes : 

Linen window, 155. 

Live models in window, lot *. 
Living pictures, 153. 

■ Nature advertising, 155. 

Never was,* 156. 

Optical illusionis, 157. 

Plumber’s attractive scheme, 156. 
Pointers, 158. 

Puzzle window, 157. 

Rubber plant and its fruit, 153. 
School time, 152. 

Seaside resort, 156, 

Shakespeare’s ^'Seven Ages,” 156. 
Spinning wheel, 155. 

Thanksgiving window, 152. 
Vacation window, 156. 

Vaudeville artist, 158. 

Wall paper pipe organ, 156. 

Wa.ter scene, 156. 

Wedding group in window, 158. 
Wish-bone for Thanksgiving, 152. 
Your wife’s question, 154. 

Window dressing, books on, 550. 
Winidiow- sign, 151, 156. 

Windows of small store, 545. 

Winter season, 77. 

Women, advertising to, 73. 

Women’s el-othing advertising, 341. 
Women’s wear, 229, 286, 290. 

Wood cuts-, 'how made, 496. 
Word-building contest, 190, 195. 
Words, coj^qp^f^; 519. 

— divisia^^%^t," ’"Sl9. 

— grammatical use of, 513,' 

— *in. one inch, single column, 479. 

— synonymouiS', 521. 

Working man’s, -sale, 304. 

Worn-out e-xpressionsi, 88. 

Wrapping paper, 132. 

Write-ups, value of, 70. 

Writing contest, 190. 

— paper, 525. 

— -paper, correct sizes of, 525. 

Y 

Your wife’s- question, 154. 

Z 

Zinc etchings (see zinc plates) 

— plates, how made, 494. 

— plates, 'specimenis of, 499. 



